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INTRODUCTION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The  present  is  the  eighth  bienndal  report  of  this  bureau  as 
required  by  law. 

The  volume  includes  three  separate  parts.  The  first  of 
these  relates  to  the  "Cost  of  Production"^  of  grain  and  to  the 
relation  of  this  cost  to  the  '^alue"  of  the  products.  The 
second  part  deals  mostly  with  the  "Factory  Inspection"  and 
the  condition  of  factories  anid  workshops  with  reference  to 
the  factory  aots.  The  third  part  relates  to  Manufacturing 
Btatistics  of  this  state  and  presents  comparisons  between  the 
returns  for  the  years  1896  and  1897.  These  returns  were  ob- 
tained from  identical  establishments  and,  being  prepared  on 
the  same  basis,  show  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  differeat 
elements  in  the  industries  into  which  they  were  classified. 

The  material  for  part  I.  was  obtained  upon  schedules  and 
personal  letters  from  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Over 
3,000  returns  were  received.  Of  these  1,510  schedules  or 
those  which  appeared  the  most  complete  and  reliable  besides 
the  information  obtained  through  hundreds  of  other  inquiries 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  computations  presented  in  the 
tables. 

Generally  speaking  the  share  of  the  farmer  in  the  products 
he  raises  consists  of  the  difference  between  their  cost  and  value 
.to  him.  To  the  farmers  the  amount  of  this  difference  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  When  large  his  income  is  also  com- 
paratively large  and  this  enables  him  to  expend  more  on  him- 
self and  his  family  for  i)ersonal  comforts.  When  small  he 
has  less  to  expend  for  these  purposes.  On  the  farm  as  in 
other  productive  industries  tbe.economic  condition-  of  the  pro- 
ducer is  therefore  largely  determined  by  the  margin  above 
the  expenses  of  production,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  relation  of 
the  cost  of  production  to  the  selling  price  of  the  products.    It 
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was  the  original  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  show  this 
relation. 

The  relation  of  cost  and  value  of  a  product  or  class  of 
products  is  not  easy  to  find.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  farm 
products.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  are,  a  very  obvious 
lack  of  official  data  relating  to  it  and  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  farmers  keep  accurate  accounts.  Of  the  official 
bureaus,  only  very  few  seem  to  have  made  any  efforts  to  ob- 
tain data  of  this  nature.  There  is  not  even  any  fairly  complete 
classification  of  the  expenses  involved.  Most  farmers  carry 
their  accounts  in  their  hats  and  the  data  wanted  is  not  al- 
ways  accessible.  The  importance  of  such  data,  however,  is 
unquestioned  and  the  present  is  an  effort  to  contribute  a  little? 
in  this  respect. 

In  entering  upon  this  investigation  two  methods  suggested 
themselves.  One  wa-s  to  obtain  the  total  expense  on  each  of 
the  farms  included,  in  raising  the  entire  crop  for  that  year. 
The  other  was  to  find  the  cost  and  value  of  each  crop  sep- 
arately. The  first  method  would  involve  less  labor,  but  as 
accurate  accounts  are  not  always  kept  it  was  found  impraicti- 
cable.  The  latter  wa»  therefore  adopted.  If  completely  car- 
ried out  this  would  also  prove  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
labor  required  for  presenting  each  crop  in  detail,  however, 
was  found  to  be  so  great  tbat  it  became  necessary  to  limit 
thifi  effort  to  a  few  crops  only.  Of  the  crops  included,  how- 
ever, the  presentations  are  complete. 

During  the  past  decade  much  has  been  said  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  farmer.  While  what  has  been  said  in 
this  connection  is  not  entirely  one  sided,  most  of  it  tends  to 
show  that  there  is  a  general  depression  in  agriculture  or  that 
the  farmer's  lot  is  a  hard  one.  In  most  cases,  this  conclusion 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  prevailing  low  prices  of, 
grain.  The  prices  of  this  period  have  usually  been  brought 
into  comparison  with  prices  of  preceding  periods  and  the  dif- 
ference pointed  to  as  absolute  proof  not  only  of  the  fact  that 
a  depression  exists,  but  also  of  the  extent  of  this  depression. 

While  the  average  price  of  grain  during  this  period  ha^ 
ranged  very  low  and  while  many  farmers  have  suffered  greatly 
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in  a  financial  way  therefrom  these  facts  alone  do  not  prove,  by 
far,  that  there  has  been  or  is  a  general  depression  in  agri- 
culture. In  the  first  place  all  farmers  do  not  depend  upon 
grain  raising  alone.  In  fact  the  greater  proportion  of  them 
have  long  ago  substituted  this  by  other  branches  of  farming 
such  as  truck,  fruit,  or  mixed  farming  and  cattle  raising. 
This  change  has  also  proved  advantageous  and  is  steadily 
progressing.  The  farmers  are  as  quick  to  see  and  grasp  new 
opportunities  as  any  other  class.  Exclusive  grain-raising  is 
now  confined  to  the  farmers  in  a  few  of  the  western  states 
only.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  dairying  and  cattle  raising 
may  even  be  directly  benefited  by  low  prices  of  grain,  par- 
ticularly of  such  as  are  used  for  feed.  Low  prices  of  grain 
alone  can  therefore,  at  most,  only  effect  localities  where  this 
is  largely  or  exclusively  raised  or  depended  upon.  At  any 
rate  they  are  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  conclusions  regarding 
the  agricultural  condition  as  a  whole  in  this  country.  By  the 
readers  of  this  part  of  the  report  this  should  be  siteadily  borne 
in  mind. 

The  prevailing  low  price  of  grain  is  also  largely  offset  by  a 
reduced  cost  of  production  through  improved  machinery  and 
methods,  as  well  as  through  lower  transportation  charges. 
The  combined  reduction  through  these  sources  may  not  be  as 
great  on  the  whole  as  the  fall  in  prices,  but  it  certainly  goes 
a  good  ways  to  offset  any  loss  that  may  have  occurred  to  the 
farmers  from  this  source. 

The  data  upon  which  part  III.  is  based  was  obtained  from 
manufacturers.  The  number  of  establishments  from  which 
complete  returns  were  received  for  each  of  the  two  years 
covered  or  compared  was  1,499.  In  the  presentation  of  this 
data  as  well  as  in  its  classification  as  to  industries  the  plan 
used  by  the  bureau  of  Massachusetts  for  its  report  of  manu- 
factures for  that  state  was,  as  far  as  possible,  followed.  The 
reasons  for  adopting  this  plan  are  several.  In  the  first  place 
it  represents  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  statistics  of 
this  kind  by  the  most  completely  organized  and  efficient  state 
bureau  in  this  country  and  has  apparently  proved  a  success  in 
'»very  respect.      Then    again,    since    the    data  covers  almost 
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exactly  the  same  facts,  it  will  enable  comparisons  between 
like  industries  in  the  two  states.  The  real  purpose  of  this  in- 
vestigation is  to  show  the  trend  and  volume  of  business  for 
each  year  covered  and  to  establish  a  basis  for  future  work 
along  this  line. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  bureau  through  its  in- 
spection of  factories  has  made  special  efforts  to  enforce  and 
carry  out  the  various  provisions  in  the  factory  acts.  While  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  meet  every  requirement  in  this 
respect  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  From  Feb.  1, 
1897,  to  Sept.  1,  1898,  2,403  establishments  occupying  or  using 
7,228  separate  buildings;  69  hotels;  548  churches;  330  schools; 
and  68  assembly  halls,  or  a  total  of  8,240  buildings  received 
more  or  less  attention.  In  fact,  many  of  those  factories  in 
which  children  are  employed  were  inspected  six  times  during 
this  period.  Counting  each  additional  inspection  as  one  and 
including  other  buildings  than  factories  on  the  same  basis 
the  number  of  separate  establishments  inspected  number 
4,943. 

Part  II.  of  this  report  has  been  devoted  to  the  "Factory  In- 
spection" and  embraced  the  reports  of  the  work  done  and 
facts  gathered  at  3,713  separate  inspections.  For  conven- 
ience these  reports  or  inspections  were  classified  as  "General 
and  Special"  according  to  their  nature  or  scope.  The  "Gen- 
eral" inspections  include  a  report  for  each  one  of  the  3,498 
establishments  inspected  showing  their  condition  with  refer- 
ence to  the  various  provisions  in  the  factory  laws.  The 
"Special"  inspections  relate  entirely  to  child  labor  and  in- 
cludes the  reports  of  3,360  children  16  years  or  under  who  at 
the  time  of  inspection  were  employed  in  215  factories.  Of  all 
other  inspections  the  reports  could  not  be  included. 

During  the  period  covered  above  1,292  changes  or  improve- 
ments were  ordered.  Of  these  1,021  affected  the  conditions 
in  factories  and  workshops  including  the  dismissal  from  work 
of  327  children  who  were  found  to  be  under  14  years  of  age; 
51  related  to  hotels,  etc.;  121  to  churches;  81  to  schools;  and 
18  to  assembly  halls,  etc.  These  orders  have  also  been  pre- 
sented in  detail  as  well  as  analysed  in  connection  with  the  re- 
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ports.  Since  the  closing  of  this  report,  or  between  Sept.  1, 
1898,  to  Jan.  1, 1899,  over  250  violations  of  the  child  labor  law 
alone  beaidesa  large  number  of  violations  of  the  other  acts 
have  received  attention,  and  the  provisions  covering  them  en- 
forced. Full  reports  of  these  cases,  however,  could  not  be  pre- 
sented here. 

Part  II.  thus  shows  the  greater  part  of  what 'has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  factory  inspection  department  of  this  bu- 
reau during  the  period  given  above.  What  has  thus  been 
done,  however,  does  not  include  all  that  ought  to  have  been 
done.  While  our  two  inspectors  have  been  kept  at  work 
steadily  and  have  received  help  from  other  sources  the  duties 
of  this  department  are  so  many  and  require  so  much  labor 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  fully  perform  all  of  them. 
Many  places,  particularly  where  children  are  employed,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  inspect  or  visit  as  often  as  necessary. 
Many  inspotions  have  also  been  less  thorough  and  many  pro- 
visions enforced  with  less  vigor  than  ought  to  have  been  the 
case.  More  inspectors  therefore  are  needed.  In  the  interest 
of  the  wage-earners  as  well  as  of  the  state  a  law  providing  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  fiaetory  inspectors  should  there- 
fore be  enacted. 

In  order  that  these  duties  may  be  better  understood  further 
explanations  are  necessary.  They  em'brace  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  labor  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age;  to  safeguards  around  bull  and  fly  wheels,  tumb- 
ling rods,  shafting,  gearings,  belting  or  dangerous  machinery  of 
any  kind; also  around  vats, pans, or  other  structures  containikig 
molten  metals  or  hot  liquids;  and^hatchway,  elevator,  stair 
and  other  openings  so  located  as  to  be  dangerous  to  workmen 
and  others;  the  communication  between  engineer  and  work- 
rooms; the  inspection  of  passenger  and  freight  elevators  in 
factories,  storehouses,  office  buildings,  hotels  and  other  build- 
ings; to  sanitary  regulations  in  general  in  all  buildings  men- 
tioned herein;  to  fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc.,  more  than  two 
stories  high  in  which  twenty-five  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed, and  on  office  buildings,  storehouses,  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses  more  than  two  stories  high  and  containing  offices, 
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theaters,  assembly  halls,  workrooms  and  sleeping  apartments 
designed  for  the  occupancy  of  twenty-five  or  more  persons; 
the  posting  of  notices  in  the  various  places  inspected;  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  minors;  the  outward  swinging  of 
doors  on  the  buildings  mentioned  above  including  churches: 
and  to  various  minor  provisions. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  duties  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors  may  be  said  to  consist  of  enforcing  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  condition  of  labor  in  factories  and  workshops 
and  provide  for  the  protection  against  accidents  from  fire, 
and  from  the  use  of  elevators  in  factories,  office  buildings, 
schools,  assembly  halls,  churches,  hotels,  etc. 

While  this  includes  most  of  the  more  important  duties  of 
the  factory  inspectors  it  does  not  give  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  them,  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  properly  perform  them.  Even  the  detailed  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors  themselves  fail  to  do  this.  The  rea- 
scms  for  this  arc  iouiJ»l  in  the  nature  of  the  labor  required. 
No  provisions  for  instance  can  be  enforced  without  preceded 
by  a  careful  inspection.  The  inspectors  must  not  only  dis- 
cover the  cases  where  the  laws  are  not  complied  with  but 
prescribe  the  remedy,  and  see  to  it  that  the  changes  ordered 
are  carried  out.  All  this  requires  a  careful  study  of  the  situ- 
ation in  each  case  and  this  in  turn  takes  time.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  provisions  which  relate  to  the  labor  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  to  dangerous  machinery  and  to  the  san- 
itary conditions.  Single  violations  in  any  of  these  cases  often 
require  day-s,  if  not  weekg,  of  systematic  effort  to  establish 
and  correct. 

As  said,  the  provisions  that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  unless  upon  a 
special  permit  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  enforce.  The 
real  reasons  for  this  may  be  traced  to  the  pressure  and  means 
adopted  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  others  to  obtain  em- 
ployment for  their  children  and  to  the  lack  of  proper  precau- 
tions or  desire,  to  prevent  such  employment  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.      Many  parents  are  so  anxious  to  find  work  for 
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their  children  thSit  they  do  everything  in  their  power  to  evade 
the  law.  Not  only  are  the  children  taught  how  to  deceive  the 
inspectors  as  to  their  age,  but  are  furnished  with  document- 
ary evidemce  in  the  form  of  certificates,  etc.,  for  this  purpose. 
The  position  of  the  manufacturers  is,  in  many  cases,  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  parents.  While  not  directly,  perhaps,  en- 
couraging the  evasion  of  this  law  they  seldom  require  ab- 
solute proof  of  the  age  of  the  children  before  hiring  them. 
The  result  of  their  failure  to  exercise  proper  care  in  such 
cases,  is  plain.  On  the  whole,  the  employers  are  always  in 
position  to  protect  themselves  from  imposition  of  this  kind. 
Any  failure  to  do  so  makes  them,  at  least  partly,  responsible 
for  resulting  violations.  Since  it  became  generally  under- 
stood that  serious  elfforts  were  made  to  enforce  these  pro- 
visions, the  methods  mentioned  have  among  others  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  inspectors  in 
practically  every  case  when  the  children  in  question  appeared 
to  be  under  14  years  of  age. 

All  concerned  thus  oonspiro  to  deceive  the  inspectors  or 
throw  them  off  their  guard.  As  the  inspectors  cannot  safely 
take  action  without  bein^  in  position  to  prove  their  case  they 
are  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  evidence*  necessary.  The 
appearance  of  the  children  is,  at  best,  ao^  unsafe  guide 
as  to  their  age.  With  the  names  and  addresses  of 
both  the  children  and  their  parents,  official  and 
school  records  may  be  examined.  This  is  also,  in 
most  cases,  the  course  taken.  As  to  the  official  birth  records, 
these  are  always  defective  and  of  little  help.  School  records 
on  the  other  hand,  particularly  those  kept  in  private  and 
parochial  schools  are  always  complete  and,  when  accessible, 
furnish  the  necessary  data.  While  thus,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  facts  wanted  are  found,  the  methods  necessary  to 
this  end  are  roundabout  and  require  more  time  than  can  be 
given  without  neglecting  other  duties. 

To  find  appliances  that  will  furnish  necessary  protection 
from  dangerous  machinery  without  greatly  impairing  its  ef- 
flcency  is  also  difficult.    Improvements  in  the  sanitary  con- 
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dition  and  the  erection  of  such  fire  escapes  as  are  required  by 
law  are  usually    combined    with    considerable  expense,  and 
therefore  resisted,  or  at  least,  under  one  pretext  or  another^ 
put  off  as  long  as  possible.    To  enforce  these  and  similar  pro- 
visions, therefore  require  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  ot 
the  situation  in  each  case,  but  constant  pressure  and  atten- 
tion.    There  are  many  other  provisione  which  are  as  hard  to^^ 
enforce  as  those  mentioned.    The  illustrations  given,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  show  their  nature  and  the  amount  of  labor 
necessary  to  perform  these  duties  properly. 

Besides  the  amount  of  labor  thus  involved  in  enforcing  eacb 
one  of  the  various  provisions  the  number  of  such  enforce- 
ments that  must  be  made  is  also  great.  Including  everything 
there  are  more  than  5,500  separate  eatablishments  or  places  in 
this  state  that  are  affected  by  the  factory  acts.  About  3,300 
of  these  may  be  classified  as  factories  and  workshops.  All 
ofther  places  such  as  office  buildings,  warehouses,  hotels,  etc., 
schools,  churches,  assembly  halls,  etc.,  number  considerably 
more  than  2,200.  As  on  the  average  there  are  nearly  three 
buildings  to  each  factory  establishment  in  this  state  this  is 
equivalent  to  over  12-,000  sepai-ate  buildings  which  under  the 
laws  must  be  inspected  for  one  purpose  or  another.  The  num- 
ber  of  inspections  required  yearly  for  each  building  varies* 
From  our  experience  in  the  past  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that, 
including  everything,  buildings  in  which  children  are  em- 
ployed should  be  inspected  as  often  as  once  every  two  months; 
and  other  factory  and  other  buildings  at  least  once  a  year. 

As  there  are  fully  3,000  buildings  in  this  state  where 
children  are  or  may  at  any  time,  be  employed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  aggregate  number  of  inspections  needed 
yearly  are  not  less*  than  25,000  a  year.  With  only  two  in- 
spectors, which  is  the  number  allowed  under  the  present  law, 
this  is  equal  to  12,000  inspections  a  year  for  each  inspector, 
or  with  300  working  days  yearly,  to  40  inspections  daily  for 
each.  Including  traveling,  the  making  out  of  reports  and 
other  necessary  work  and  delays  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  under 
present  conditions  no  one  person  can,  on  the  average,  inspect 
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thoroughly,  more  than  five  buildings  daily.  On  this  basis  the 
present  equipment  of  this  department  is  only  about  ooe-eighth 
of  that  required  in  order  to  perform  all  its  duties  fully  or  com- 
pletely. 

Prom  the  facts  thus  presented  it  plainly  appears  that  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  properly  enforce  the  provisions 
in  the  factory  acts  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inspectors  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  this  bureau  with  its  present  equip- 
ment to  fully  or  completely  enforce  all  the  provisions  in  the 
factory  acts.  Realizing  these  facts  we  have  during  the  past 
term  given  attention  to  the  m-ore  important  provisions  first. 
While  thus,  by  constant  efforts,  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish a  great  deal,  particularly  in  the  way  of  keeping 
young  children  out  of  factories  and  in  school,  many  provisions 
which  in  the  interest  of  society  should  be  enforced  have 
necessarily  received  only  slight,  if.  any  attention. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  factory  laws  and  their  enforcement 
little  need  be  said  here.  The  experieoce  under  the  factory 
system  both  in  this  country  and  Europe  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  und^r  competition  alone  the  best  results  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  could  not  be  obtained.  Competition  has 
proved  to  be  only  one  of  the  forces  necessary  to  that  end. 
Legal  restrictions  and  regulations  were  also  found  necessary 
and  this  has  lead  to  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  labor  or 
factory  laws  now  in  force  in  all  manufacturing  states  and 
countries. 

It  is  thus  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state  that  all  these  pro- 
visions should  be  pr(Tmptly  and  fully  enforced.  With  two  in- 
spectors only,  for  this  purpose,  fthis  is  not  possible.  I  there- 
fore regard  it  as  my  duty  to  recommend  that  a  law  be 
enacted  authorizing  the  appointment  of  additional  factory  in- 
spectors. 

Also  recommend  that  the  law  regulating  the  labor  of 
children  be  so  amended  as  to  require-  all  employers  of  such 
labor  to  procure^and  keep  on  file,  for  the  inspection  of  factory 
inspectors,    a    certificate  under  oath  for  each  child  sixteen 
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years  of  age  ar  under  employed  in  any  factay  or  establishment 
operated  by  them. 

As  io  the  pa^at  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  thanks  and  ob- 
ligations to  Mr.  Ghas.  Lewiston,  deputy  commissioner,  and  to 
all  other  oflBcers  and  employees  of  this  bureau  for  their  heart  v 
cooperation  and  faithful  services  in  this  work. 

HALFORD  ERICKSOX, 

Commissioner. 


PART  I. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT,  OATS,  RYE, 

BARLEY  AND  CORN. 


The  purpose  of  this  iDvestigation  is  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye  and 
barley  to  the  ^alue  or  selling  price  of  these  products. 

By  the  cost  of  production  is  here  meant  the  expenses  or  out- 
lay of  the  fanners  in  producing  the  crops.      These  expenses 
consist  of  the  value  of  all  the  materials  used,  such  as  seed, 
fertilizers,  feed  for  horses,  fuel  in  threshing,  etc.;  the  amount 
due  for  labor  at  the  ruling  rate  of  wages  in  the  different 
neighborhoods;  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  and  interest- 
on  the  capital  invested  in  machinery,  tools,  horses,  etc.;  the 
rent  of  or  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  used  and  incidental 
outlays. 

By  the  "value  or  selling  price  of  the  products"  is  under- 
stood the  actual  price  at  which  the  grain  was  sold  or  paid 
for  same  in  the  local  markets  and  the  value  of  the  straw  and 
stalks,  either  for  use  on  the  farm  or  in  the  markets,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  material  upon  which  this  investigation!  is  based  was 
obtained  from  farmers  throughout  this  state.  That  is,  the 
farmers  were  requested  to  furnish  such  facts  relating  to  the 
*'cost  of  production"  and  "value  of  products"  as  were  deemed 
necessary  for  tha  purpose  in  view.  The  information  was  se- 
cured through  personal  letters  and  inquiries  and  through 
printed  schedules.  The  schedules  were  sent  out  first.  Over 
7,000  of  them  were  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
The  inquiries  they  contained  were  intended  to  completely 
cover  the  scope  of  this  investigation.  All  other  inquiries  were 
made  later  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  some  light 
on  points  upon  which  the  answers  in  the  schedules  were  not 
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clear  or  satisfactory.  Several  hundred  letters  were  thus  sent 
out  and  the  supplementary  information  obtained  from  the 
a^nswers  was  used  in  completing  or  correcting  the  schedules. 
The  schedules  were  distributed  in  the  early  part  of  1897  and 
the  answers  cover  the  year  189G  and  in  most  cases  also  the 
four  preceding  years.  Over  40  per  cent,  of  the  schedules  were 
returned  and  of  these,  all  those  which  were  complete  or  could 
be  made  so  from  the  supplementary  information  received, 
-were  used  in  the  following  tabulations. 

Many  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  mislead- 
ing returns  or  figures.    In  the  first  place  the  schedules  were 
carefully  prepared  and  intended  to  cover  the  ground  fully.  As 
the  expenses  which  enter  into  the  ''cost  of  production"  are 
the  most  difficult  to  ascertain  the  questions  relating  to  them 
-were  so  framed  that  the  answers  showed  not  only  the  total 
cost  of  each  item  or  operation  for  a  given  area,  but  also  the 
items  from  which  each  sum  was  computed.    Thus,  while  in 
one  part  of  the  schedule,  the  total   cost  per  acre  of,  for  in- 
stance, plowing  was  given,  another  part  showed  the  time  re- 
quired and  rate  of  wages  paid  for  man  and  team,  of'  a  given 
number  of  horses  in  it,  to  plow  the  area  in  question.    This 
method,  as  is  readily  seen,  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
returns  because  it  enabled   us   to  test   or  verify  practically 
every  item  of  expense  before  including  it  in  the  tables.    Then 
again  only  returns   which  proved   complete   and  apparently 
correct,  or  could  be  made  so  by  replies  to  a  second  request 
for  information  upon  points  not  fully  covered  in  the  first  re- 
port, were  included.    Each  schedule  was  also  carefully  edited 
and  in  this  way  aone,  many  clerical  and  other  errora  were 
corrected.      It  appeared  that  the  most  efficient  farmers  also 
made  the  best  reports.      Since  only  the  most  complete  re- 
turns were  included  it  is  therefore   likely  that  the  standard 
of  efficiency  of  those  whose  rejmrts   were  used  is  somewhat 
above  the  average.    It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  this  fact 
materially  affected  the  "cost  of  production"  per  acre.    As  to 
the  "value  of  products"  the  case  is  different.    It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  best  managed  farms  give,  as  a  rule,  the  largest 
yields.    Reports  from  such  farms  would  therefore  show  more 
bushels  to  the  acre  than  reports  from  less  well  managed  ones. 
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Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  ralej  but  it  ondonbtedly 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  yield  shown  here  is  considerably 
above  the  average.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  on  the  whole 
the  data,  which  has  here  been  used  as  a  basis,  is  correct,  or 
at  least,  as  reliable  as  any  that  can  be  obtained  by  similar 
methods,  and  that,  coming  as  it  does  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  it  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representative. 

To  the  farmer,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used 
here,  "cost  of  production"  represents  the  outlays,  and  the 
"value  of  products"  the  receipts,  in  growing  the  crops  in- 
cluded. Thus  if  the  receipts  are  the  larger  there  is  a  balance 
left  which  the  farmers  may  appropriate  for  their  troubles 
and  risks.  If  the  outlays  amount  to  more  than  the  receipts, 
he  may  lose  both  rent  and  interest  and  in  abnormal  cases  even 
be  compelled  to  do  without  any  return  for  his  own  labor. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  ex- 
penses below  the  receipts,  or  of  making  profits,  that  makes 
men  invest  their  capital  and  employ  their  abilities  in  farming 
as  well  as  in  other  productive  enterprises. 

Of  the  above  sums  the  outlays  or  the  "cost  of  production" 
is  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  the  most  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. As  already  intimated  the  different  processes  of  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  other  items  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, are  either  of  such  a  nature,  or,  so  closely  connected  as 
a  whole,  that  their  cost  for  each  of  the  crops  raised  can  only 
be  determined  by  detailed  and  roundabout  inquiries.  Such 
inquiries  were  made.  Before  describing  them  in  detail  a  brief 
account  relating  in  a  more  general  way  to  the  three  factors 
of  production,  land,  capital  and  labor,  or  to  what  elements  of 
expense  are  here  included  under  each  of  these  factors,  will  be 
given. 

Land:  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  investigation 
this  term  includes  not  only  the  land  itself  but  also  all  perma- 
nent improvements  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  Such  im- 
provements generally  consist  of  drains,  dikes,  fences,  build- 
ings used  for  farming  purposes  or  for  living  houses  by  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  and  other  items.  While  improvements 
on  the  land  are  not  land  or  nature  but  capital,  and  should 
therefore  be  classed  as  such,  this  could  not  be  done  here  be- 
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cause  it  was  found  that  separate  reports  of  the  value  of  the 
land  and  of  the  improvements  made  upon  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. 

Rent  of  land  vss  found  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  value  of  land  as  interest  to  the  value  of  the  capital  used 
in  production.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  land  and  the  im- 
provements were  classed  together  does  not  alffect  the  total  ex- 
pense. This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  expense  for  the  use 
of  land  in  the  following  tables  appears  as  interest. 

Capital:    Besides   land  and   permanent  improvements  on 
same,  as  classified  above,  the  farmers  must  have  the  assistance 
of  machinery,  tools  and  horses   in  carrying   on  their   work. 
These  and   similar   means   of  production  are  usually  termed 
fixed  capital  and  the  expense  of  same  consists  of  wear  and 
tear  and  interest  upon  their   value.     The  farmers  must  also 
have  seed,  fertilizers,  fuel,   binding   twine,  etc.,  and    enough 
cash  capital  to  pay  labor,  taxes  and  other  current  expenses. 
Productive  means  of  this  kind  are  usually  classed  as  circulat- 
ing capital  and  as'  this  is  entirely  used  up  in  production  it 
must  be  wholly  replaced  out  of  the  products.    The  expense  of 
circulating  capital  therefore  consists  of  the  replacement  of,  in- 
cluding interest  on,  the  total  amount  invested.    In  this  inves- 
tigation all  investments  for  such   purposes  as  those  pointed 
out  have  been  treated  fts  capital. 

Labor:  By  this  is  meant  only  labor  as  understood  or 
classed  by  economists  or  for  which  wages  is  paid.  Efforts 
and  troubles  of  superintendence  therefore  are  not  included  in 
this  term. 

In  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing  a  crop  of  grain  much 
labor  is  expended.  On  many  farms  this  labor  is  furnished  by 
the  farmers  themselves  and  by  members  of  their  own  family. 
On  others  it  is  furnished  partly  or  wholly  by  hired  help.  In 
either  case  this  labor  is  entitled  to  wages  at  the  usual  rates 
for  similar  work  in  the  neighborhood.  The  amount  thus  due 
as  wages  from  this  source  constitutes  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  producing  the  crop  and  should,  with  interest  and  compen- 
sation for  management  and  risks  upon  it,  be  replaced  out  of 
the  receipts  from  the  crop.  The  fact  that  in  many  cases  a 
part  or  all  of  the  work  is  performed  by.  the  farmer  himself 
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or  by  the  owner  of  the  land  used  for  this  purpose  and  of  the 
crop  in  question,  does  not  in  any   way   reduce  the  expenses 
from  wages  because  the  farmer  is  just  as  much   entitled  to 
wages  for  his  work  as  his  hired  man. 

Among  the  farmers,  however,  those  are  few  who  do  not  find 
it  necessary-,  at  some  stage  in  the  progress  of  their  work,  to 
hire  more  or  less  extra  help.  The  way  in  which  help  is  hired 
varies  greatly,  and  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
circumstances  in  each  case.  Those  who  cultivate  a  great  deal 
of  4and,  and  consequently  use  more  labor,  generally  hire  a 
given  number  of  men  by  the  year  or  season,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  during  the  harvest,  etc.,  as  much  extra  help  by  the  day 
or  month  as  they  find  necessary.  Those  who  have  smaller 
farms,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  family  are  in  position  to 
do  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  hire  such  additional  help  as 
they  may  need  by  the  day  or  week.  This  method^  of  only  em- 
ploying help  for  a  few  days  at  the  time  when  most  needed  is, 
w^hen  possible,  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  convenient  to 
the  farmers.  But  its  effect  upon  fai*m  labor  is  bad.  It  ren- 
ders employment  unsteady  or  uncertain  in  character  and  fes- 
ters a  spirit  of  shiftlessness  or  unrest.  As  a  result  of  the  late 
depression,  however,  which  largely  increased  the  number  ot 
unemployed  in  the  cities  and  forced  them  upon  the  farms,  this 
method  has  of  late  years  been  much  mpre  common  than  in  the 
past.  The  resulting  increase  in  men  seeking  work  has  in 
most  localities  also  depressed  the  rate  of  wages  paid. 

The  methods  of  hiring  also  differ  as  regards  board  or  main-  * 
tenance.  In  some  cases  the  board,  lodging,  washing,  etc.,  of 
the  employees  .'Are  furnished  by  the  employer.  In  others  by 
the  employees  themselves.  Instances  of  the  former  cases  are, 
of  course,  the  most  numerous,  owing  mostly  to  the  nature  of 
farm  work.  Except  in  cases  where  thej  workmen  have  families 
and  live  in  the  neighborhood,  board,  etc.,  is  mostly  included 
when  the  men  are  hired  for  longer  periods.  When  living  in 
the  vicinity  and  employed  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  the 
time  the  reverse  is  often  the  case. 

wEile  team  work  is  not  hired  to  any  considerable  extent,  at 
least,  when  compared  with  other  work,  there  was  still  enough 
of  it  done  in  almost  all  localities  to  enable  us  to  obtain  fairly 
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reliable  data  as  to  the  wages  paid  for  such  work.  As  a  rule 
team-work  is  only  hired  for  short  periods,  seldom  exceeding 
one  month.  Day  work  seemed  to  be  the  most  common.  It 
also  appeared  that  the  maintenance  of  the  horses  mostly  de- 
volved upon  their  owner. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid,  per  day  or  month  for  men  and  for 
man  and  team,  with  or  without  board,  etc.,  included,  is  shown 
in  the  tables.  The  rate  adopted  or  used  in  computing  the  ex- 
penses, howerer,  is  that  per  day  "without  board."  This  rate 
was  used  because  it  was  found  the  most  convenient.  The 
board  furnished  to  hired  hands  is,  for  its  cost  or  amount,  as 
much  of  an  expense  as  the  wages  paid  them.  Should  the  rate 
*'with  board''  have  been  used  it  w^ould  have  been  necessary  to 
include  in  the  expense  one  more  item — that  of  labor  mainte- 
nance. As  it  was  found  that  the  difference  in  w^ages  in  the 
two  cases  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  expense  of  boarding 
their  men,  as  placed  upon  it  by  the  farmers,  it  is,  of  course, 
plain  that  the  lower  rate  with  cost  of  board  added  would 
bring  the  same  results  a.^  the  higher  rate  witliout  board.  Since 
thus  the  total  expense  would  have  been  the  same  in  either 
case,  it  matters  little  which  of  the  two  rates  were  used. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  expenses  of  the  labor 
involved  in  production  it  was  necessary,  besides  the  rate  of 
wages,  to  also  find  the  amount  of  labor  needed  to  grow  and 
market  a  given  area  or  unit  of  products.  By  properly  adapt- 
ing the  schedules  we  succeeded  in  ascertaining  this.  The 
labor  involved  was  classified  according  to  its  nature  and  the 
questions  were  so  arranged  that  the  answers  showed  in  his- 
torical order  the  time  needed  fon  a  given  number  of  men,  or 
if  warn  work,  of  men  and  teams,  to  perform  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  or  classes  of  the  work  from  the  time  of  plowing 
until  the  grain  was  marketed.  The  schedules  were  distrib- 
uted early  in  the  spring  before  work  had  begun.  By  some, 
those  who  kept  records  or  books  or  bad  other  means  of  de- 
termining the  answers,  they  were  returned  at  an  early  date. 
Others,  mostly  those  whose  facilities  for  correct  answers  were 
more  limited,  kept  the  schedules  throughout  the  seasons, 
making  observations  as    the    work    progressed    and    when 

through,  reported  the  results.    Conditions  were  thereiVore  fav- 
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orable  for  correct  answers.    And  we  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  saying  that  the  data  in  the  returns  used  is  reliable. 

Statistics  of  the  cost  of  production  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  generally  considered  practicable  and  there  can  be 
no  good  reason  why  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  farming.    It 
is,  perhaps,  true  that  less  efforts  have  been  made  from  official 
sources  to  obtain  figures  relating  to  the  cost  of  growing  crops 
than  to  the  cost  of  manufactures.    This,  however,  may  be  due 
more  to  the  fact  that  such  statistics  of  manufactures  are  con- 
sidered of  greater  importance  than  to  any  idea  that  they  can- 
not be  successfully  extended  to  farming.     But  whatever  the 
cause  is  the  expenses  of  raising  grain  can  certainly  be  ascer- 
tained.   The  farmers  have  less  reasons  for  concealing  import- 
tant  facts  bearing  upon  the  cost  than  the  manufacturers  and 
are  fully  aware  of  this.    The  amount  of  capital  and  labor  in- 
volved can  be  measured  with  almost  as  much  accuracy  as  in 
manufacturing.    The  accounts  of  a  few  farmers  who  favored 
us  with  their  inspection?  bore  ample  evidence  of  this.    It  is 
true  that  many  who  cultivate  small  farms  neglect  to  keep  ac- 
counts, but  it  is  also  true  that  in  such  cases  there  is  less  need 
of  bookkeeping  than  in  almost  any  other  undertaking  of  the 
same  size.    Among  successful  and  experienced  farmers  those 
are  few  who  are  not  able  with  a  moderate  amount  of  time  and 
effort  to  figure  out  and  report  almost  the  exact  time  needed 
for  labor  in  raising  grain.  That  there  is  some  safe  basis  upon 
which  the  amouat  of   work  involved  may   be  determined  is 
plainly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  land  is  often  farmed  on  . 
shares,  that  is,  an  agreement  by  which  one  party  furnishes 
land  and  perhaps  machinery,  and  the  other  labor,  etc.,  in  glow- 
ing a  crop,  each  party  to    receive  a  certain   portion    of   the 
yield  in  return  for  his  investment. 

The  expense  of  labor  has  therefore  been  computed  from  the 
time  involved  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid. 

The  different  items  of  expense  which  enter  into  '^coet  of  pro- 
duction" may  now  be  described  in  detail. 

Plowing:  In  the  classification  of  the  work  of  preparing 
the  soil  for  seed,  plowing  has  been  placed  at  the  head.  This 
operation  involves  considerable  labor  on  the  part  of  both 
man  and  team.      The   method   of   plowing  differs  somewhat 
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-with  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  size  of  the  field  or  farm, 
etc.     In  some  places  hand  plow  and  two  or  more  horses  are 
nsed,  in  others  gang  plow  and   four  or  more  horses.     One 
plowing  has  been  charged  to  each  crop.    In  the  tables  where 
wages  was  allowed  for  team   work,  the  expense  of  plowing 
was  computed  from  the  time  required  and  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  for  man  and  team.    In   the  tables  where  horses  or  the 
value  of  the  same  was  treated  as  machinery  or  capital  invest- 
ed the  expense  was  computed  from  the  time  needed  and  the 
wages  paid  for  one  man  only.    A  comparison  of  the  expenses 
under  the  two  methods  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  cost  is 
lower  when  horses  are-treated  as  capital  invested. 

Harrowing,  etc.:  Under  this  head  is  included  all  such 
work  as  disking  or  harrowing,  dragging,  rolling,  etc.,  or 
the  work  necesstiry  to  prepare  the  plowed  field  for  the  seed  as 
well  as  dragging  after  seeding  where  this  is  practiced.  Prom 
two  or  four  horses  are  usually  needed  in  this  work  depend- 
ing upon  the  kind  of  harrow  or  tool  used.  The  returns  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  more  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  corn  than  for  grain,  for  instance,  for  com  the 
fields  were  harrowed  nearly  four  times  over  while  for  grain 

the  average  number  of  times  over  was  somewhat  below  three 
only. 

Seeding  and  Planting:  This  includes  all  the  work  of  all 
kinds  required  in  properly  putting  the  seed  in  the  soil.  The 
terms  seeding  and  planting  refer  to  grain  and  com  respect- 
ively. In  all  cases  of  seeding  grain,  machinery — seeders  or 
drills — with  horse  power  were  used.  Com  was  also  planted 
with  so-called  horse  planter  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
in  which  hand  planters  were  used.  From  two  to  three  horses 
are  usually  needed  to  each  seeder  and  one  or  two  to  each 
planter. 

Cultivating:  This  term  applies  only  to  com  and  includes 
all  the  labor  involved  in  cultivating  and  keeping  the  corn 
clean  and  the  soil  loose  from  the  time  of  planting,  until  it  is  so 
far  advanced  in  growth  that  no  further  care  is  needed.  Be- 
sides dragging  in  the  early  stages  and  some  hoeing  from  time 
to  time  corn  is  ordinarily  cultivated  from  three  to  five  times 
during  the  season. 
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Cutting;  In  the  case  of  grain,  all  the  work  of  cutting 
name  when  ripe  or  ready  for  harvest  is  included  in  this  item. 
This  work  was  in  all  cases  done  with  binders  each  requiring 
from  two  to  three  horses.  In  the  case  of  corn  it  includes  the 
work  of  cutting,  binding  and  of  placing  the  bundles  in  shocks. 
Corn  was  mostly  cut  by  hand  though  binders  are  rapidly  be- 
ing brought  into  use.  When  cutting  by  hand  one  to  one  ajid 
one  half  acres  was  found  to  be  a  good  day's  work.  Witli 
binder  four  to  six  acres  were  usually  cut  in  one  day.  \^^llen 
binder  is  used,  Iiowever,  there  is  need  of  at  least  from  one  to 
four  extra  men  depending  upon  the  kind  of  harvester  used. 

llusking,  etc.:     In  this  item  is  included  the  work  of  husk- 
ing and  cribbing  the  corn.    When  cut  and  put  up  in  shocks 
or  stacks  husking  is  invariably  much  slower  work  than  when 
standing  in  the  fl»^ld.    The  larger  expense,  however,  of  husk- 
ing from    the  shock    Is  more  than    counterbalanced    by  tlie 
great  value  of  the  stalk  for  fodder  when  cut  up  and  properly 
cared  for.    Where  cattle  are  raised — ^afi  is  the  case  on  practi- 
cally all  farms  in  Wisconsin — ^tbe  interest  of  the  farmer  lays 
in  cutting  the  corn  before  husking,  and  as  this  was  mostly 
practiced  by  those  reporting,  the  expense  of    husking  comes 
quite  high.    When  husked  standing  a  day's  work  becomes 
nearly  twice  as    effective    and    the    expense    of  cutting    is 
eliminated. 

Shocking:  This  includes  the  work  of  putting  up  in  shocks 
preparatory  to  hauling  away  and  stacking  of  all  the  grain  ot 
sheaves  as  left  by  the  binder.  In  a  few  cases  this  work  was 
reported  dispensed  with,  the  grain  being  hauled  directly  to 
the  stack  or  machine;  but  instances  of  this  kind  were  so  few 
ill  number  as  not  to  materially  effect  this  item  of  expense. 

Stacking:  The  grain  is  usually  stacked  in  some  place  con- 
venient for  threshing,  and  this  item  includes  all  the  work 
connected  therewith.  The  expense  of  this  depends  somewhat 
on  the  distance  of  hauling.  Usually  two  men  are  needed  to 
each  team. 

Threshing:  This  expense  consists  of  the  labor  involved, 
and  of  the  amount  per  bushel  paid  for  the  use  of  the  thresher 
and  engine.  From  16  to  20  men  are  usually  required  to  eax^h 
engine,  the  wages  of  four  of  which  are  mostly    paid  by    the 
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owner  of  the  engiue,  while  the  wages  of  the  balance  are  paid 
by  tbe  farmer. 

Marketing:  The  expenses  of  this  item  are  based  upon  the 
time  required  to  haul — including  loading  and  unloading — 
the  products  from  the  farm  to  the  market  or  place  where 
8ol^.  As  the  products  are  practically  all  sold  at  the  nearest 
railway  station  or  home  market,  freight  charges  do  not 
enter  into  this  expense. 

Taxes:  This  item  includes  the  amount  paid  out  in  taxes 
on  land  or  other  property  used  in  production.  The  amount 
per  acre  was  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  amount  paid  last 
year  with  the  total  number  of  acres  in  the  farm. 

Seed:    This  item  includes    the  cost  of  the  grain  used    for 
seed.     This  expense  is  based  upon  the  quantity  used  and  the 
price    of   same.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price  of  seed 
foots  up  to  quite  a  sum.    In  the  case  of  corn  it  is  very  small. 
Maintenance  of  horses:     When  wages  are  paid  for     team 
work,  maintenance  of  team  is  included     in  the  wages  paid, 
and  enter    into  the  expense    of  production    in  the  form    of 
higher    wages.    When  horses  or  their  value  are    treated  as 
capital     invested  in    machinery  or    motive  power,     and  de- 
preciation and  interest  are  allowed  on  their  value  at  a  certain 
percentage,  maintenance  becomes  a  separate  item  of  expense 
and  as  such  enters  into    the  expenses  of    production.    When 
treated  as  a  separate  item,  it  may,  of  course,  enter  into  the 
expense  in  many  different  ways.    The  total   maintenance  for 
the  year  of  all  the  horses  needed    for  the  work  on  the  farm 
may  be  charged  up  to  the  total  product,  or  it  may  be  divided 
equally  either    among  the  total    acres  under  cultivation    or 
among  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  etc.    For  the  purposes  of 
this  investigation  the  latter  method    has  been  used    except 
when    wages    was  paid  for    team  work.    The    reasons    for 
this  are  that  it  was  considered  the  most  convenient  as  well 
as  the  most  just  method.    By  dividing  the  total  yearly  ex- 
pense among  the  total  acres  in  the  farms  the  expense  per 
acre  was  easily  ascertained.    The  horses  are  seldom  used  for 
anything  but  farm  work.    The  expense  of  their  maintenance 
therefore  must    be  borne  by  the  farm,    and  as  the  land    not 
under  cultivation    also  shares  in  their    work,  as  a  rule,    it 
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'is  only  fair  that  it  should  also  share  in  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance. 

Fertilizing:  The  productive  power  of  the  soil  is  mostly 
kept  up  by  the  rotation  with  clover  and  the  application  of 
barnyard  manureg.  The  expense  from  the  use  of  clovers  is 
small.  Barnyard  manures  when  produced  on  the  farm  cost 
but  little  more  than  the  work  involved  in  caring  for  it  and 
of  hauling  and  spreading  upon  the  land.  From  two  to  three 
loads  per  acre  seemed  to  be  about  the  j^early  product  of 
manure.    This  item  is  later  explained  more  fully. 

Other  expenses:     In  this  item  is  included  various  expenses 
that  are  involved  in  production  on  the  farm  which  could  not 
properly    come    under  either    of  the  above  heads.    Among' 
these  expenses  i  re  the  cost  of  binding    twine,  and  fuel      in 
threshing,    also  the  expense    arising    from  the  loss  of    time 
through  bad  weather,  etc.    These    expenses  were  by     most 
farmers  placed  at  50  cents  per  acre.    As  their  estimates  were 
supported  by  what  appeared  good  reasons  they  were  adopted 
here. 

Depreciation:  By  this  is  meant  simply  the  wear  and  tear 
or  using  up  of  the  fixed  capital  in  production.  The  amount 
of  this  wear  and  tear  must  be  replaced  out  of  the  receipts 
from  the  products  and  is  therefore  included  in  expenses. 
When  horses,  or  their  value,  were  treated  as  an  investment, 
depreciation  was  also  allowed  on  the  value  of  horses.  In 
each  case  the  rate  of  depreciation  as  estimated  by  the  farm- 
era  was,  as  a  rule,  accepted. 

Interest  on  capital  invested:  This  is  an  item  of  expense 
which  must  be  met  by  the  farmers.  The  capital  consists  of 
the  amount  invested  in  land,  including  permanent  improve- 
ments on  same,  the  amount  invested  annually  in  raising  the 
crops,  the  amount  invested  in  machinery  and  tools,  and  the 
amount  invested  in  horses.  The  average  rate  on  money  se- 
cured by  land  was  found  to  be  a  small  fraction  over  6  per 
cent.,  hence  thjs  rate  was  used.  When  wages  was  paid  for 
team  work  interest  was  not  allowed  on  value  of  horses. 

Under  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  heads  are  explained 
the  sources  from  which  the  expenses  of  producing  the  crops 
included  are  derived,  and     the  method  of  computing    these 
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expenses.    With  the  exception    of  such    outlays  as  may  be 
f oond  necessary  to  keep  fences  and  buildings    in  repair  and 
to  cover  insurance  against    fire,  accidents,  etc.,  also  a  sum 
Cor  ^wages  of  superintendence  or  necessary  profit,   all   ex- 
penses directly  or  indirectly    incurred  in  growing  the  crops 
liave  been  included.    If  the  farmers    are  to  come  out  whole, 
that  is,  get  back  the  amount  of  their  annual  inyestment  and 
over  and  above  this,  a  sum  equivalent    to  interest  on    same 
and  to  interest  and  depreciation  of  their  fixed  capital,    the 
total  value  of  the  crops    produced  must  in  any  event,    be  at 
least  large  enough    to  counterbalance  the  sum  of  these  ex- 
penses.   And  if  besides,  the  farmers  are  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  their  efforts  and  troubles   of  superintendence 
or  management  the  value  of  the    crops  must  exceed  these 
expenses.    In  order  that  the  receipts    may  also  be  fully  un- 
derstood, a  brief  explanation  relating  thereto  will  follow. 
The  products,  the  value  of  which  constitute    the  receipts, 
consist  of  the  grain  and  the  accompanying  straw  and  stalks. 
Compared,  in  this  respect,  with  the  outlays,  the  receipts  are 
easily  ascertained.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  products 
are  sold  directly  in  the  market.    In  practically    all    markets 
the  prices  of  the  grain  are  regularly  published  and  complete 
records  of  the  same  are  therefore  easily  available.    While  of 
by-products    this  is  not  usually    the  case,    experience    soon 
familiarizes  one  with  their  value  far  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put.  When  the  products  are  utilized  as  the  raw  material 
for  beef  and  dairy  products  their    value  becomes  more  in- 
volved.   But  with  their  value  in  such  cases  we  are  not  con- 
cerned here  since  the  investigation  is  limited  to  a  comparison 
of  cost  and  value  when  the  products  are  disposed  of  directly. 
It  can  be  said,    however,  that    inquiries    upon  this  point  re- 
vealed the  fact,  that  the  farmers  generally  regard  corn  and 
oats  as  worth,  at  least,  one-third  more  to  them  when  turned 
into  beef  and  dairy  products  than  when  sold  at  such  prices 
as  were  paid  in  the  market  throughout  1896  and  during  the 
first  three  or  four  months  of  1897.    As  already  intimated  the 
products  of  the  crops  included  consist  of  the  grain  and  the 
accompanying  straw  and  stalks. 
Grain:    In  each  instance    the  farmers  were  requested    to 
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give  the  yield    per  acre  in  bushels    and  the  price  paid     ^_ 
bushel  when  delivered  in  their  local  market  or  where  sold. 
The  yield  and  price  thus  given  by  the  farmers  are    shown, 
and  from  this  has  been  computed  the  value  per  acre.    It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  yield  and  price  given  here  do  not  quite 
correspond    to    the  average    shown  in    crap    reports.    The 
reasons  for  this  are  almost  too  obvious  to  mention.  The  crop 
reports  show  the  average  yield  for  the  whole  state  and  the 
average  price  for  the  whole  year  in  our  grain  centers,  while 
these  tables  show  only  the  yield  of  those  reporting  and  price 
actually  obtained  in  the  local  market  where    the  grain  was 
sold. 

Straw  and  stalks:  The  straw  and  stalks  which  accom- 
pany the  grain  are  mostly  consumed  or  used  on  the  farm. 
Now  and  then  quantities  of  these  products  are  brought  to 
the  market;  especially  is  this  true  of  rye  straw;  but  as  a 
rule  they  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  at  home.  When 
consumed  on  the  farm  it  is  mostly  used  for  feed,  and  for 
manure  or  bedding.  In  the  market,  rye  straw  often  brings 
from  15.00  to  |6.50  per  ton.  The  farmers  were  asked  to  give 
the  money  value  of  the  straw  and  most  of  them  complied 
with  this  request.  Of  those  who  did  not  comply  the  gi-eater 
proportion  stated  that  while  they  found  the  straw  valuable 
they  could  not  express  or  measure  its  value  in  money. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  straw  and  stalks  possess  con- 
siderable value  and  that  no  account  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penses of  farming  or  of  raising  any  of  the  crops  included 
is  complete  until  these  products  have  in  some  way  been  in- 
cluded. It  is  true  that  their  money  value  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain, because  comparatively  small  quantities  are  sold. 
But  those  who  from  experience  have  become  familiar  with 
their  qualities  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  are  usually 
able  to  overcome  this  by  comparing  their  value  for  certain 
purposes  with  that  of  some  other  product  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  commercial  value  of  which  is  known.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  value  of  straw  and  stalks  for  feed  and 
manure  may  be  compared  to  the  value  of  hay  and  fertilizers. 
Many  farmers  went  into  detail  in  their  efforts  to  show  the 
relative  value  of  these    two  classes  of  commodities  and    in 
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their  conclusions,  based  as  they    were  upon  experience  and 
close  observation,     could  not  but  be  accepted     here.    Their 
figures  also  agree  quite  closely  to  those  shown  by  scientific 
tests  and  with  such   information  as  we  were  able  to   gather 
f roBOL  personal  observations  and  inquiries.    As  a  few  reports 
were  used    in    which    the   value    of  straw   and    stalks,    for 
reasons  already  mentioned,  were  not  given  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  proper    corrections.    In    making  these   correc- 
tions the  above  facts  were,  of  course,  used  as  a  basis,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  values   fixed  in  this  manner  were  lower  than 
that  of  the  reports   in  which  the  farmers'  own  figures    were 
accepted.    The  aim  was  to  keep  within  a  safe  limit  and  it  can 
be  said  without  hesitation  that  the  value  of  straw  and  stalks 
has  not  been  placed  at  too  high  a  figure. 

In  order  to  show  what  has  been  found  to  be  the  average 
composition  of  feed  and  fertilizing  ingredients  in  straw  and 
stalks  as  well  as  the  commercial  value  of  these  ingredients 
in  concentrated  form  and  the  relative  yield  of  straw  and 
stalks  the  following  tables  and  facts  relating  to  this  from 
the  various  reports  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  have  been  included: 


Proportion  of  feed  ingredients  in  straw  and  stalks. 


Cla»(iflcation. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Per  cent. 
4.2 
5.1 
3.2 
5.7 

Crude 
protein. 

Ether 

extract 

fat. 

Nitrogen 
free  ext. 

Cmde 
fibre. 

Wheat  straw 

Odit  straw 

Per  cent. 

9.2 

7.1 

14.i 

Per  cent. 
34 
4.0 
13.0 
3  5 
3.8 

Percent. 
1.8 
2.3 
12 
1  5 
1.1 

Percent. 
43.4 
42.4 
46.6 
39.0 
31.9 

Per  cent. 
38.1 
37.0 

Rye  straw 

38.9 

Barley  straw 

Com  stalk 

36.0 
19.7 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  have  been  taken  from  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  Wis- 
consin, and  shows  the  average  composition  of  the  straw  and 
stalks  included  as  feed  stuff.  Of  the  ingredients  in  this 
table  all  but  water  and  ash  have  a  commercial  value.  In  the 
Tenth  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  their  cost  in  con- 
centrated feed  stuff  is  as  follows:  of  one  pound  of  crude  pro- 
tein 1.6  cents;  of  one  pound  of  ether  extract  3.4  cents;  of 
one  pound  of  nitrogen  free  extract  .48  cents;  of  one  pound 
of  crude  fibre  .24  cents.    Two  pounds  of  straw  or  stalks  are 
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usually  allowed  for  one  pound  of  grain  but  the  actual  pro- 
portion of  straw  is  usually  above  this  figure;  especially  is 
this  true  of  rye  and  oats. 

Fertili^wg  constUventa  in  uheat^  oats,  rye  and  harlcy  straw  ancl 

also  in  corn  stalks. 


Cltis^ification. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosp. 
acid. 

Potash. 

Wheat  straw 

Per  cent. 

a8i 

4.76 
3.25 
5.30 
8.74 

Per  cent, 

.59 

.62 

.46 
1.31 
1.04 

Per  cent. 
.12 
.20 
.28 
.SO 
.29 

Per  oentto 
,51 

Oat  straw 

1.24 

Rye  straw 

Barley  straw 

.79 
r2.09 

Corn  stalks 

1.40 

The  above  table,  while  it  resembles  the  one  next  preceding 
it  and  has  been  compiled  from  the  same  reports,  differs  from 
it  in  many  respects.    The  first  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
food  ingredients  in  the  products  included.  This  table  shows 
the  percentage  of    fertilizing  ingredients  in   the    same   pro- 
ducts.   Among  other  differences    may  be  noticed   the  varia- 
tion in  the   quantities  of  the  two  kind    of  ingredients   con- 
tained.   As  has    been  shown  under    fertilizing  these  ingre-  ^ 
dients  also  have  a  commercial  value.    In  the   reports  above 
referred  to  these  values  are  shown  to  be  of  nitrogen  12  cents 
per  pound;  of  phosphoric  acid  5  cents  per  pound;  of  potash 
4.5  cents  per  pound. 

To  determine  the  yield  of  straw  to  the  acre  is  not  easy. 
From  various  estimates  in  the  different  reports  it  would 
seem  that  two  pounds  of  straw  to  one  of  grain  has  been  con- 
sidered a  fair  proportion.  This  is  probably  also  as  nearly 
correct  as  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  it  for  most  purposes. 
The  estimates  of  many  farmers  on  this  point,  however,  in- 
dicate that  of  rye,  oats,  and  even  of  ccn^n,  the  proportion  of 
straw  or  stalks  is  rather  above  than  below  the  above  figures. 

As  said,  the  receipts  to  the  farmers  from  the  crops  in- 
cluded consist  of  the  value  of  the  grain  and  straw  grown. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  land  or  stubble,  after  the  grain 
is  cut  and  removed,  is  worth  something  for  pasturing  pur- 
poses. Inquiries  upon  this  point,  however,  revealed  the  fact, 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  who  reported 
did  not  regard  the  stubble  as  worth  anything  to  them  or  for 
pasturing.    In  most  cases  it  seemed  to  have  been  plowed  up 
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.^.liiiofit  immediately  after  catting.  Then  again  there  is  little 
or  nothing  left,  after  the  grain  is  taken  away,  for  the  cattle 
to  feed  on.  Those  who  considered  the  stnbble  as  worth 
something,  seldom  placed  its  value  above  25  cents  an  acre. 
Sesides  these  facts,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  value 
of  the  stubble — if  it  has  any — should  be  credited  to  the  pro- 
-ducts.  Considering  what  has  been  said  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  take  any  account  whatever  of  this  item.  The  elements 
•of  cost  and  value  which  have  thus  been  briefly  discribed  will 
t>e  more  fully  explained  later. 

The  investigation  is  based  upon  the  data  compiled  from 
1,510  reports.  This  data  has  thus  served  as  a  basis  or  found- 
ation. In  the  tables,  it  is  presented  separately,  usually  ahead 
of  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  upon  it,  but  in 
€uch  a  way  that  the  relations  between  the  two  is  readily 
noticed.  Thus  pages  .34  to  91,  inclusive,  contain  the  complete 
presentation  of  40  reports.  In  the  first  four  pages  in  order 
we  find,  in  detail,  the  most  important  data.  In  the  next  four 
pages  this  data  is  briefly  explained  and  summarized.  Fol- 
lowing this  are  the  calculations  with  summaries  and  explan- 
ations of  same.  Of  these,  ten  pages  have  been  devoted  to 
each  of  the  five  crops — six,  in  each  case  to  the  details  of  out- 
lays and  receipts  per  acre  and  four  to  summarizing,  etc. 

Pages  02  to  149,   inclusive,   contain   the  complete  present- 
ation of  400  reports.    In  this  the  same  method  and  order  as 
in  the  above  presentation  have  been  observed,  in  fact,  the 
two  differ  only  in  the  number  of  reports  used. 

Pages  150  to  156,  inclusive,  contain  the  complete  presenta- 
tion of  70  reports  and  show  the  cost  of  production  and  value 
♦f  products  of  1,000  acres  of  each  crop.  In  this  presentation 
all  detail  figures,  whether  relating  to  the  basis  data  or  to 
the  calculations,  were  omitted. 

Pages  157  to  193,  inclusive,  contain  an  analysis  of  all  the 
basic  data  thus  far  presented,  and  show  the  average  cost 
and  value  per  acre  as  computed  from  same.  In  these  pages 
much  of  what  has  already  been  said  is  repeated,  but  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  bring  out  the  whole 
effect. 

Pages  194  to  196,  inclusive,  contain  the  complete  presenta- 
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lion  of  the  data  of  1,000  reports  and  of  the  cost  of  prodiictloi» 
per  acre  as  computed  from  this  data. 

FERTILIZING. 

The  term  fertilizing  in  this  investigation  is  used  in  a  sense^ 
of  the  expenses  involved  in  maintaining  the  productive  power 
of  the  soil.    It  is  a  common  experience  on  practically    all  - 
farms  that  when  a  few  crops  have  been  taken  off  of  a  piece 
of  land,  without   making  any  returns   to  it,    the  yields    are 
gradually  growing  smaller  until  finally,  if  this  course  is  kept 
up,  they  decrease  to  such  an  extent  that  it  no  longer  pays  to 
cultivate  the  land.    On  good,  and  generally  on  new  soil,  tliiB 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  land  is  less  sudden,  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  sure  to  take  place.    For  the  cause  of  this  inevi- 
table result  it  is  only  necessary  to  question  the  soil.    If  this 
is  done  properly  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that  the  account 
with  it  has  been  overdrawn  and  that  new  drafts  will  not  be 
honored  until  covered  by  new  deposits,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  plant  food  in  it  is  exhausted.    In  the  compositio» 
of  the  soil  are  found  a  large  number  of  elements  possessing 
different  characteristics.  Many  of  these  are  essential  to  plant 
life;  in  fact,  no  growth  is  possible  or  can  be  developed  un- 
less they  are  present  in  available  forms.    By  the  growing 
crops  these  elements  are  absorbed  from  the  soil  and  by  some 
system  of  cell  building  or  natural  processes  tranformed  into 
substances  which  serve  as  food  for  both  man  and  animal. 

The  amount  thus  taken  away  from  the  soil  varies  with  the 
crop.  Some  require  more,  others  less.  But  by  all  there  is 
a  demand  for  these  elements,  which  if  a  good  yield  is  to  be 
obtained,  must  be  met.  Most  of  the  elements  thus  required 
are  supplied  in  the  soil  from  natural  sources.  But  others, 
such  as  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  while  often 
present  in  the  soil  in  quantities  suflSciently  large  to  meet 
the  needs  of  several  crops,  have  few  such  sources  of  supply; 
especially  is  this  true  of  such  mineral  elements  as  phos- 
phoric-acid and  potash.  When,  therefore,  under  otherwise 
normal  conditions  there  is  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  yields,  the 
probabilities  are  that  either  one  or  more  of  the  above  three 
elements  are  lacking  or  exhausted  by  the  crops.      In  such 
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cases  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  restored  by  applications 
of  the  elements  wanted,  and  this  is  also  the  practice  on  the 
farm.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
soil  productive  is  mainly  one  of  supplying  it  with  the  neces- 
sary amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

The  methods  by  which  these  elements  are  furnished  vary 
somewhat  with  the  soil  and  locality.  Soils  which  are  rich 
in  plant-food  need  less  from  outside  sources  than  poor  soils. 
Then,  again,  a  certain  kind  of  fertilizing  may  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  others;  or,  perhaps,  better  suited  to  the  soil.  The 
popular  idea,  however,  seems  to  be  to  keep  as  much  stock 
as  can  be  maintained  on  the  farm  and  to  return  their  void- 
ings  or  manure  to  the  soil.  Short  rotations  with  clover  the 
second  growth  of  which,  one  or  two  years  from  seeding, 
is  sometimes  plowed  under,  is  also  largely  practiced.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  used  only  occasionally.  As  barn  yard 
manure,  especially  if  well  cared  for,  and  clovers  contain  large 
quantities  of  plant  food,  it  is  very  likely  that  With  these 
alone  the  land  may  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

To  ascertain  the  cost  of  keeping  the  soil  productive  by 
these  means  is  very  difficult  even  to  the  farmers  themselves. 
While  less  expensive  than  commercial   fertilizers  they  still 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenses   on  the  farm. 
In  preparing,  caring  for,  hauling  and  spreading  barn-yard 
manure  upon  the  land  much  labor  is  involved,  which  at  the 
ruling  rate  of  wages  would  amount  to  quite  a  sum.    To  this 
should  also  be  added  the  value  of  the  material  used  for  bed- 
ding.   In  clovers  or  green  manuring  there  is  at  least  the 
loss  of  the  second  growth  for  feeding  purposes,  when  this 
is  plowed  under,  to  be  taken  into  account.    These  are  the 
principal    factors  the    farmers    took    into    consideration    in 
estimating  the  average  actual   cost  per  acre  of  manuring. 
About  90  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  reporting  thus  placed  the 
annual  expenses  per  acre  at  from   50   cents  to  fl.50,.  the 
average  being    about  70    cents.  The    figures    given    by    the 
remaining  10  per  cent,  varied  greatly;  by  some  the  annual 
cost  per  acre  was  placed  as  high  as  |10;  by  others  as  low  as 
25  cents.    There  were  strong  evidences  of  errors,  however,  in 
these  reports  and  their  figures   were  therefore  corrected.    As 
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all  the  figures  and  other  facts  bearing  upon  this  which 
submitted  by  the  fanners  were  examined^  verified  and  correct- 
ed with  special  care,  the  results  as  they  appear  in  this  inves- 
tigation, if  not  absolutely  correct  are  as  nearly  so  as!  any  tliat 
can  be  obtained. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the 
different  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  have,  in   the 
interest  of  scientific  farming,  conducted  valuable  experiments 
along  the  lines  discussed  in  this  part.     The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  published  in  their  reports,  and  show  among 
other  things,  the  amount  of  plant  food  found  in  the  different 
soils,  the  amount  carried  away  in  the  crops  and  the  amount 
found  in.  various  kinds  of   fertilizers   through    which  it    is 
returned  to  the  soil.    As  these  experiments  were  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  well  known  scientists  who  are  experts 
in  their  line,  the  results  are  reliable  and  may  be  safely  used  as 
a  basis  for  further  deductions. 

In  order  to  furnish  those  who  desire  either  to  continue  the 
study  of  this  subject  further,  or  to  compare  our  figures  with 
those  which  may  be  computed  from  the  results  of  the  different 
experiments,  with  some  of  the  material  essential  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  few  facts  from  these  experiments  have  been  used  here. 

As  to  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  land  the  experiments 
reveal  the  fact  that  ordinary  good  soil  may  be  expected  to 
contain  from  .1  to  .2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  from  .1  tp  .4  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  from  .1  to  .6  per  cent,  of  potash. 
Since  one  acre  of  such  soil,  one  foot  deep,  will  weigh  approx- 
imately 3,600,000  pounds  it  must  contain  at  least  3,00§ 
pounds  each  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  3,009 
to  6,000  pounds  of  potash  or  plant  food  enough  for  nearly 
one  hundred  average  crops  of  wheat.  They  also  show  that 
there  are  large  quantities  of  these  elements  in  the  subsoil. 

These  facts  indicate  the  amount  of  plant  food  that  is  likely 
to  be  found  in  most  soils  of.  average  quality  and  suggests  its 
great  importance  to  the  farmers.  As  only  a  portion  of  this 
plant  food  is,  as  a  rule,  available  to  the  crops  and  no  process 
seems  to  have  been  devised  by  which  the  amount  or  propor- 
tion of  this  part  can  be  ascertained,  and  as  the  relative 
amount  of  the  different  food   elements  greatly  vary  between 
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the  different  soils,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  exact  value. 
Its  money- value,  even  that  of  the  quantity  contained  in  one 
acre  only,  would  amount  to  quite  a  sun\  if  measured  in  the 
prices  paid  for  the  corresponding  ingredients  in  commercial 
fertilizers.     To  the   farmer   it  constitutes  a  kind  of  reserve 
fund  upon  which  heavy  drafts  may  be  made,  often  even  with- 
out impairing  the  productive  power  of  the  soil.  The  value  of 
this  fact  alone,  especially   under   unexpected   or  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, is  great.    By  improved  or  proper  methods  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil  it  is  also  possible,  in   most  cases,  to   con- 
siderably reduce  the   proportion  of  it  which  is  not  available 
to  the  crops,  and  it  is  often  cheaper  to  secure  plant  food  for 
a  particular  crop  by  these  means  than  by  the  application  of 
fertilizers. 

In  all  methods  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  it 
should  therefore  receive  the  fullest  consideration.  How  to 
best  utilize  these  vast  resources  is  largely  a  financial  question 
which  experience  alone  can  solve.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  to  draw  too  heavily  on  them  is  bad  policy.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  questionable  whether  good  management  would,  in 
all  cases,  advise  the  application  of  fertilizers  on  soils  which 
already  possess  an  abundance  of  plant  food  for  the  demands 
to  be  made  upon  it. 

Having  seen  what  is  likely  to  be  the  amount  of  plant  food 
in  the  soil  as  well  as  some  of  the  effects  of  these  valuable  de- 
posits upon  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  soil's  productive  power, 
a  brief  inquiry  into  the  demands  that  probably  will  be  made 
upon  it  may  be  in  order.  In  the  "Year-Book"  for  1895  of  the 
U.  B.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  table  showing  the  aver- 
age composition  of  plant  food  in  the  different  crops  in  this 
country,  and  from  this  the  following  figures  relating  to  the 
crops  included  in  this  investigation  have  been  taken. 
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Percentage  of  XUrocjen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  in  ^/*e    <iijff^er- 

€71  f  cro2)8, 

(From  Year  Book.  1895,  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


('ltOP8. 

ClassiflcatLou. 


NlTROOEX. 

(irain.    ,    Sfraw. 


Phohphobic  Acid.  I 


Corn— Indian 

Wheat,    Ave.,    8priuff   and 

winter  

Oats 

Barley  , 

Rye 

(Uover-  -Rod— Hay 

Timothv  Hay 


Pep  c^nt.  Per  cent. 


1.52 

2.:i6 

2.06 
1..51 
1.76 


1.01 

.59 
.62 

i.ai 

.46 

2.07 

a.26 


Potash. 


Grain. 


;   Straw.        Urain. 

I '- 


Stra^r. 


Por  cent.! Per  cent. 


.70 

.79 

.82 
.79 
.8i 


.29 

.12 
.20 

.:i0 

.•28 
.»8 
.53 


Per  cent..  ^  F*©r  cent. 


.40 

.50 

.92 
.48 
.54 


1.4U 

.51 
1.24 
2.09 

.79 

.9U 


The  above  table  shows   the   percentage  of  nitrogen,    plios- 
phoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  grain  and  straw  respective! j^  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  also  in  clover  and  timothy 
hay.    It  will  be  noticed   that   the  different  crops  contaio  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  these  ingredients  and  in  different  propor- 
tion.   Of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  the  largest  percentage 
is  generally  found  in  the  grain;  of  potash  in  the  straw.  Clover 
hay  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  timothy  hay. 

The  amount  of  plant  food  thus  found  in  the  crop  has  been 
taken  from  the   soil.     Some   crops   are   rich  in  one  element, 
while  others  contain  more  of  some  other  element  and  again 
some  crops  are  powerful  feeders  and  with  their  strong  and 
deep  growing  roots  able  to  absorb  plant-food  and  thrive  where 
others  would  starve  for  want  of  nourishment.    In  the  method 
of  fertilization  to  be  adopted,  these  facts,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  ?oil  and  the  amount  of  plant-food  already  in 
it,  should  receive  consideration.    These  are  also  found  among 
the  main  reasons  why  adopting  rotation  of  crops  is  beneficial. 
When  the  same  crop  is  grown  on  the  same  land  for  a  number 
of  years  there  is  a  constant   draft   upon  the  same  elements, 
and  the  soil  is  much   more   quickly  exhausted  than  if  other 
crops  requiring  different   elements  had  been  substituted  for 
it  in   intelligent    rotation.     Rotation  is  also  important  for 
other  reasons.    It  may  be  made  to  destroy"  noxious  weeds,  to 
improve  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil,  to  distribute  the 
farm  labor  more  evenly  during  the  year  and  to  economize  the 
use  of  plant-food,  even  to  increase  it;  facts  too  well  known  to 
need  an  explanation. 
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A  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  amount  of  plant-food 
-carried  away  from  the  soil ,  may  be  had  by  computing  it  into 
pounds.  This  has  therefore  been  done.  The  results  appear 
in  the  following  table: 

Showing  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  different  crops. 

Corn— 30  Bushels. 


ClassificatioD. 


-Grain,  30  bushels 1,800  \bs. 

Stalk 3,000  lbs 

Total 4,8C0lb3 


NLtro^n. 

Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 

Lbs. 
32.76 
31.20 

Lbs. 

12  60 

8.70 

63.96 

21.30 

Potash. 

Lbs. 

7.20 

42.00 


49.20 


Wheat— 17  Bushels 

• 

Grain .  17  bushels 

1,020  lbs.. 

24.07 
11.80 

8.t6 
2. JO 

5.10 

iStraw 

3,000  lbs.. 

10.20 

3,0"rt)  lbs.. 

Total 

;15.S7 

10.46 

15.80 

Oats— SO  Bushels. 

Grain,  30  bushels. 
Straw 


960  lbs 
.2,000  lbs.. 


Total 2,960  lbs. 


19.78 
12.40 


7.^*7 
4.00 


3ii.l8 


11.87 


5.95 
24.80 


30.75 


Barleff—25  Bushels 

• 

Grain.  25  bushels 

1,200  lbs.. 

18.12 
26.20 

44.32 

9.48 
6.00 

5.76 

Straw 

2,000  lbs.. 

3,200  lbs.. 

41.80 

Total 

15.48 

47.56 

Rye—lU  Bushels. 


Grain.  14  bushels. 

784  lbs.. 

13  70 
9.20 

6.43 
5.60 

12.03 

4.23 

Straw 

2, 000  lbs.. 

2,781  lbs.. 

15.80 

ToUl 

22.90 

20.03 

Hay— Clover  and  Timothy, 

Bed  clover. 

3.000  lbs.. 

62.10 
37.80 

11.40 
15.90 

66.00 

Timothy 

3,0U0  1b8  . 

27.00 

According  to  the  foregoing  table  the  t^tal  of  the  three  ele- 
ments removed  from  one  acre  by  the  grain  and  straw  or  stalks, 
of  the  yield  indicated,  of  the  different  crops  is  as  follows:  by 
30  bushels  of  corn  134.46  pounds ;  by  17  bushels  of  wheat  61.63 
pounds;  by  30  bushels  of  oats  74.80  pounds;  by  25  bushels  of 
barley  107.36  pounds;  by  14  bushels  of  rye  54.96  pounds.  In 
«  crop  of  3,000  pounds  of  clover  hay  139.50  pounds  of  these 
elements  are  removed  while  tlie  same  yield  of  timothy  hay  re- 
moves 80.70  pounds.  These  crops  are  among  the  most  exact- 
ing and  cannot  be  raised  f)rofitably  on  land  where  there  is  not 
plenty  of  available  plant-food. 
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Of  the  cereals,  com  requires  the  most.  Barley  and  oat» 
are  next  in  order.  While  oaths  require  more  nourishment 
than  wheat  it  is  a  stronger  plant  and  may  do  well  on  land 
on  which  wheat  could  not  be  raised  in  paying  quantities.  Bed 
clover  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  strong  digester,  and  is  able  to 
absorb  plant-food  that  would  be  of  little  value  to  the  cereals. 

It  also  absorbs  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  on  the  whole  leaves  more  plant-food  behind  in  roots  and 
stubble  than  is  carried  away  in  the  hay.  If  desirable  to  main- 
tain the  plant-food  in  the  soil  it  is  plain  that  the  amount 
taken  out  in  crops  must  be  returned  to  it  in  some  manner. 

As  has  already  been  said  those  who  reported  accomplished 
this  by  barnyard  manure  and  short  rotations  of  clover  or 
similar  plants.  In  order  to  furnish  a  comparison  between 
the  amount  which  may,  by  these  means,  be  returned  to  the 
soil  and  the  amount  required  by  the  different  crops,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  contents  of  plant-food  in  one  ton 
of  mixed  manure  and  in  one  crop  of  clover,  have  been  in- 
cluded. 

Amount  of  ijlant-food  likely  to  he  found  in  one  ton  of  mixed  m,anure 
and  in  the  tops  and  roots  of  the  second  growth  of  one  acre  of 
clover  two  years  after  seeding. 


Clasaiflcation. 

• 

Nitrogen. 

Phosph'ric 
acid. 

Potash. 

Mixed  manure.  2.000  lbs 

Lbs. 

12 

139 

Lbs. 
5 
6» 

Lbs. 
11.4 

Clover.  1  acre  toDS  and  roots  2iid  growth 

10.0 

The  above  table  shows  that  one  ton  of  mixed  manure  con- 
tains about  12  pounds  of  nitrogen,  5  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  11.4  pounds  of  potash,  and  that  the  roots  and  tops 
of  the  second  growth  of  clover  two  years  from  seeding  con- 
tain about  139  pounds  oi*  nitrogen,  68  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  110  pounds  of  potash.  These  figures  are  the  average 
of  several  experiments  at  the  different  stations  and  are  likely 
to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  An  analysis  of  the  manure 
of  milch  cows  would  probably  show  a  smaller  amount  of  the 
different  fertilizing  ingredients  than  the  above  table;  but  of 
the  manure  from  other  farm  animals  the  analysis  would  show 
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larger  amannts.  In  the  analysis  of  the  clover  both  roots  and 
tops  were  included.  The  roots  and  stubble  alone  would  chu- 
lain  about  one  half  as  much  of  each  of  the  three  elements  as 
the  table  shows  for  the  whole,  or  enough  for  a  crop  of  about 
25  bushels  of  wheat  and  the  accompanying  straw.  Three 
loads  of  manure  of  the  same  quality  as  that  in  the  table 
would  on  the  same  basis  be  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  from  17  to 
20  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed,  that  clovers,  while 
adding  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  by  absorbing 
it  from  the  air,  do  not  enrich  its  mineral  matter  or  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.    The  clover  plant  has  deep  growing 
roots  which  in  penetrating  the  sub-soil  gathers  up  the  plant 
food  in  the  lower  strata  and  brings  it  up  to  the  surface  where 
it  is  stored  in  roots  and  stubble,  and  where,  because  the  roots 
are  quickly  decomposed,  it  is  easily  accessible  to  succeeding 
crops.    Clovers,  however,  are  valuable  plants.    Besides  thus 
furnishing  the  eoil  with  vast  stores  of  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  carrying  mineral  matter  from  sub-soil  to  where  it  be- 
comes available  to  other   crops  they   greatly  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  land.    Their  organic  matter  has  a 
good  effect  upon  the  texture  of  all  soils,  making  some  more 
retentive  of  heat  and  water  and  others  lighter  according  to 
their  character.    With  short  rotations,  clovers  would  supply 
all  the  nitrogen  needed  for  good  crops.       By  occasional  ap- 
plications of  cheaper  ingredients  such  as  phosphoric   acid 
and  potash  in  form  of  commercial'  fertilizers,  in  addition  to 
clovers,  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  might  therefore  be 
fully  and  easily  maintained. 

Besides  what  may  thus  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  way 
of  plant-food  by  manures  and  clovers  it  is  well  established 
that  it  absorbs  annually  from  the  air  and  rain  large  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  held,  and  with 
good  reasons,  that  enough  nitrogen  is  secured  from  these 
sources  alone  to  supply,  at  least,  one-third  of  the  amount 
needed  by  the  crops.  As  to  the  amount  of  manure  produced 
definite  data  could  not  be  obtained  in  all  cases.  About  50  per 
cent,  of  those  who  reported  gave  the  average  annual  output 
on  their  farms.    From  this  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
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yearly  product  may  safely  be  placed  at  fully  two  and  one-half 
lo^ds — one  load  being  equal  to  one  ton — ^to  each  acre  under 
cultivation.  That  this  estimate  is  not  likely  to  be  far  out 
of  the  way  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  the  50  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  who  reported  as  to  this,  the  average  number  of 
loads  to  the  acre  cultivated  was  found  to  be  2.71.  The  value 
of  the  labor  involved  in  handling  and  spreading  the  manure 
was,  by  over  75  per  cent,  of  those  reporting,  placed  at  from 
15  to  50  cents  per  load.  The  second  growth  of  clover  which 
is  usually  plowed  under  the  second  year  from  seeding  is,  of 
course,  of  some  value  as  feed  but  in,  say  a  three  year  rota- 
tion, the  yearly  value  per  acre  would  not  be  great.  From  the 
facts  thus  preseuted,  however,  it  certainly  appears  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  by  the  methods  in  question,  not  only  to  keep 
the  soil  productive,  but  that  this  may  be  done  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  that  charged  to  each  crop  in  this  investigation. 

As  already  intimated  there  are  other  sources  of  plant-food 
than  those  discussed.    The  elements  needed  for  plant  growth 
are  found  stored  in  nature  in  rocks,  soils  and  various  other 
deposits  as  well  as  in  the  refuse  of  many  manufacturing  in- 
dustries.   The.se  substances  are  placed  upon  the   market  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  tremend- 
ous increase  in  this  country   in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
this  kind  of  fertilizer  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  may  be  used  to  advantage 
under  some  system  of  farming.  In  their  favor  it  is  said,  that, 
being  concentrated,  they    may  be  handled    cheaper  and    much 
more  easily  than  manures;  that  they  may  be  more  fully  ad- 
justed to  the  d(  mands  of  the  crops;  that  they  produce  a  sweet- 
er or  better  fr  lit;  that  they  are  quick  acting  and  can  be  ap- 
plied at  the  right  time  or  when  they  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  crop.    While  many  of  these  points  are  dis- 
puted, the  fact  still  remains  that  commercial  fertilizers  are, 
in   many    respects,    superior    to    Qther  forms  of    fertilizers. 
Whatever  their  advantages,  however,  they  seem  to  be  more 
than  offset  in  price.    Many  farmers  find  them  too  expensive 
for  low  priced  crops  such  as  the  cereals,  etc.   At  least,   this 
was  the  reason  given  in  nearly  every  instance,  by  those  who 
reported;  for  mainly  adopting  other  means  of  keeping  their 
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land  in  good  condition.  As  to  their  prices  there  are,  of  course, 
great  variation  depending  upon  the   market.    From   present 
•luotations  it  appears  that  nitrogen  may  be  had  for  12  cents 
per  pound  and  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  for  5   and   4.5 
cents  per  pound  respectively. 

Price  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  coniniereial  fertilizers. 


Clas.siflcatioD. 


Nitrofren 

Phosphoric  acid. 
Potash 


Price  per 
ix>and. 


12  cents. 
5  cent^. 
4.5  ceats. 


Here  we  see  the  approximate  commercial  value  of  fertiliz- 
ing ingredients.    Nitrogen,  at  least  when  compared  with  the 
other  elements,   appears   rather  expensive,   its   price  being 
nearly  three  times  that  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  From 
the  analysis  of  clovers  it  was  seen,  that  these  are  especially 
rich  in  nitrogen   and  that  besides  furnishing  hay,  they  de- 
posit large  (,  nan  titles  of  this  element  in  the  soil,  in  short  ro- 
tations, enough    for  the   intervening    crops.    As    a  crop    of 
clover  hay  is  about  as  valuable  as  a  crop  of  cereals  it  would  ' 
seem  frum  ihf-ee  facts  that  it  is  rather   poor  economy   or 
manaj;(»nient  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  buy  the  nitrogen, 
needed  for  fertilizing,  in  the  market.    When  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  tables  and  facts  shown  in  this  part 
the  above  table  will  be  found  interesting,  because  by  its  aid, 
the  value  of  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  as  well  as  of  the 
amount  carried  away   in  the  crops  and   of  what   is  brought 
back  to  the  soil  may  be  ascertained.  Computed  on  this  basis, 
the  total  mon^y  value  of  these  three  ingredients  taken  away 
from  the  soil  in  this  state  in  1896  by  the  six  crops  included 
amounted  to  about  fortv-five  million  dollars. 

With  the  proportion  of  plant  food  in  the  grain  and  straw, 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceeding  tables  and  the 
yield,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  state  census  in  1895,  the 
five  crops  included  in  this  investigation  absorbed  that  year 
about  187  million  pounds  of  nitrogen,  65  million  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  167  pounds  of  potash. 

The  largest  quantity  is  charged  against  oats,  with  corn  a 
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close  second.  Next  in  order  are  barley,  wheat  and  rye.  Oats 
was  also  by  far  the  biggest  crop  that  year,  covering  46  per 
cent,  of  the  area  devoted  to  these^  five  crops  in  the  state. 
Com  covered  26  per  cent,  and  the  other  three  crops  about  11, 
10  and  7  per  cent,  in  the  order  given;  While  corn  covered 
only  a  little  moi'e  than  half  the  area  only  it  required  nearly 
as  much  plant-food  as  oats,  and  together  these  two  crope 
covered  72  per  cent,  of  the  area  and  about  71  per  cent,  of  tho 
plant-food  used. 

Barley,  wheat  and  rye  together  thus  covered  only  28  per 
cent,  of  the  area  and  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  plant-food. 
What  has  here  been  alluded  to  in  a  general  way  only  is 
presented  more  in  detail  in  the  following  table.  While  the 
figures  given  there  can  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  mention 
be  only  approximately  correct  they  indicate  clearly  enough 
the  drafts  made  upon  the  soil  by  the  crops  included. 

Amount  of  fertilizing  ingrrdienta  ('arricd  awa//  from  the  soil  in  thf> 

state  in  tSUo  by  the  crops  included. 


Items. 


Wheat.... 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley  — 

Total 


Nitrogen, 
Lbs. 


j    Phosphoric 
I  acid. 

!  Lbs. 


20,3S5,000 
65,768,000 
6^,  323,  <  100 
6,956,(X)() 
27,4(Xi,0OJ 


186,811.000 


6,2.V>,500 

21, 3.^5, » 00 

24,793,700 

3.625,900 

9,18i,300 


65,210,000 


Potash. 
Lbs. 


10,278,100 

sejO-w.-vx) 

63,8i:j,b00 

6,029,000 

30,69:^,000 


166.908,400 


The  above  figures  represent  enormous  values  and  suggest 
very  forcibly  the  fact  that  there  are  expenses  to  meet  in 
farming  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  business.  Indeed,  were 
there  no  other  sources  of  plant-food  than  to  buy  it  in  the 
mai'ket,  farmers,  who  raise  mostly  cereals,  would  likely  find 
their  lot  a  hard  one.  At  the  present  price  of  most  of  these 
products  the  total  value  of  both  grain  and  straw  is  less  than 
the  expense  of  fr-rtilizing  alone.  But  luckily  for  the  farmer 
nature  even  here  as  has  been  seen,  comes  to  his  assistance. 
By  wisely  directing  the  forces  at  command  and  good  manage- 
ment in  general  the  land  may  be  kept  fertile  at  a  much  lower 
figure. 
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As  the  preceding  table  dhows^  oats  and  corn  are  the  prin- 
cipal products.    These  crops  are  used  for  food  and  almost 
wholly  fed  on  the  farm.    During  the  past  decade  the  area 
devoted  to  these  crops  has  also  rapidly  increased.    This  un- 
doubtedly confirms  the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  this  state  are 
mostly  given  to  cattle  raising  and  dairying.    As,  according 
to  their  own  estimation,  oats  and  com  are  worth  about  one- 
third  more  as   the  raw  material  of  pork,  beef,  butter  and 
cheese  than  in  the  market,  this  seems  good  business  on  their 
part. 

But  large  as  the  quantity  of  plant-food  required  by  the 
different  crops  appears,  a  glance  at  the  following  table  show- 
ing the  amount  of  plant-food  produced  in  this  state  in  1895, 
by  the  farm  animals  included,  would  tend  to  show  that  the 
farmers  ought  rjot  to  find  it  very  difl5cult  to  keep  up  their 
land  without  restoring  to  commercial  fertilizers.  Few  farm- 
ers, however,  utilize  all  the  manure  dropped  by  their  stock. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  fully  one-third  of  it 
is  lost  to  them,  in  one  way  or  another. 

Approximate  quantities  of  firtilizinfj  material  voided  in  the  state 

in  isn't  by  the  farm  animals  ineluded. 


Items. 


Hor8P8,  etc 

Cows  and  cattle 

PiKs 

Sheep 

Total 


N  itrofiren 
Lbs. 


65.824.000 

2:;8.346,000 

13,150,000 

10.600,000 

347,020,000 


PhoBphoric 
acid. 
Lbs. 


25,143,000 

»9,281,000 

11,300,000 

7.700,000 


83.424,000 


Potash . 
Lbs. 


22.714,000 

161,656,000 

13,000,000 

18,600,000 


215,970,000 


According  to  the  above  table  the  voidings  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals in  this  state  in  1895  contained  in  round  numbers  348 
million  pounds  of  nitrogen,  83  million  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  216  million  pounds  of  potash.  Cows  and  cattle  fur- 
nished nearly  one-third  of  this,  while  the  balance  was  had  from 
horses,  pigs  and  sheep.  Compared  to  the  quantities  carried 
away  in  the  grain  the  above  figures  seem  large.  As  Hhe 
figures  used  in  computing  them  were  rather  below  than  above 
the  average  they  are  not  likely  to  be  too  high.    They  cer- 
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tainly  show  the  importance  of  manures  and  indicate^  that  if 
properly  stored  and  utilized,  the  manures  produced  in  this 
state  would  not  fall  very  far  short  of  supplying  all  the  plant- 
food  required. 

We  have  seen  the  amount  of  plant  food  likely  to  be  found 
in  fairly  good  soils,  the  amount  of  plant-food  carried  from  it 
in  the  crops  and  the  means  by  which  the  amount  thus  car- 
ried away  is  restored  to  the  soil.  It  now  remains  to  deter- 
mine the  expenses  of  this  maintenance. 

As  has  been  said  fertility  is  maintained  chiefly  by  the   ro- 
tation of  leguminous  ar.d  other  crops  and  the  application   of 
bam  yard  manure.    In  addition  to  this   large  quatities    of 
nitrogen  are  annually  absorbed  by  the  soil  from  the  air  and 
from  the  water  or  rain.      While  from  the  facts  developed 
much  light  has  in  a  general  way  been  thrown  upon  the  cost, 
little  in  the  way  of  definite  figures  has  been  shown.    To  as- 
certain the  yearly  cost  under  this  method,  or  in  other  words 
the  proportion  of  this  cost  that  ought  to  be  charged  to  the 
different  crops  is  far  from  an  easy  task.    It  is   true  that 
the  prices  of  the  corresponding  elements  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizers is  known,  and  that  the  cost  might  therefore  be  based 
upon  these  prices.    The  cost  of  clovers  and  manures,  how- 
ever, is  much  less  than  of  commercial  fertilizers.    A  crop  of 
clover  hay  is  worth  about  as  much  as  a  crop  of  grain.    The 
plant-food  stored  up  in  its  stubble  and  roots  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  had  for  nothing.     In  cases  where  the  second 
crop  is  also  plowed  under  there  is,  of  course,  the  value  of 
this,  for  feed,  to  be  taken  into  account.    But  the  interval  be- 
tween the  times  when  this  is  done  seems  to  be  so  long  that 
the  yearly  cost  from  this  source  is  very  small.    As  to  ma- 
nures, while  they   contain   considerable   plant-food   and  are 
beneficial    to  the  soil  in  other    respects    their    cost    to    the 
farmers  are  little  more  than  the  expense  of  caring  for  them 
and  of  hauling  and  spreading  them  upon  the  land.     To  the 
enitrogen  obtained  from  natural  sources  there  is,  of  course, 
no  expense  attached.    From  this  it   appears  that  the  only 
expense  that  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  producing 
the  crops  included  for  the  keeping  up  or  the  depreciation 
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of  the  soil,  is  that  of  the  manures;  and  as  manures  when 
plenty  of  stock  is  kept — as  is  the  case  now  in  the  state- 
cost  but  little  more  than  the  labor  involved  in  caring  for  and 
applying  it,  this  ought  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

In  order  to  afford  a  means  of  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  plant-food  carried  away  and  restored  to  the  soil 
under  the  systems  of  farming  and  maintenance  in  question 
the  following  two  tables  have  been  included: 

Amount  of  fertilizing  elements  and  value  of  name  in  each  of  the  dif- 

ferent  crops  included. 


Clasijiflcation  of  crops. 


Clover  —  Hay 3, 000  lbs. 

Com 30  bash. 

Oats 30  bush. 

Clover  —  Hay 3,000  lbi«. 

Wheat 17  bush. 

Barley 25  bush. 

Rye 14  bush. 

Total 


NitroKeD, 
Lbs. 

Phosph'ric 

acid. 

Lbs. 

Potash. 
Lb*. 

62.10 
63.96 

;«.!« 

62.10 
35.87 
44.32 
22.90 

11.40 
21.30 
11.87 
11.40 
10.46 
15.48 
12.03 

66.00 
49.20 
;i0.75 
66.00 
15.30 
47.56 
20.03 

323.43 

93.94 

294.84 

Value  in 
com.  fert. 


$10.99 
10.95 
5.83 
10  99 
5.52 
8.24 
4.25 


156.71 


In  this  table  it  appears  that  seven  crops,  two  of  clover 
hay  and  one  each  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley  and  rye  ab 
Borbed  from  each  acre  of  soil  323.43  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
93.94  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  294.84  pounds  of  potash; 
and  that  the  total  valu)e  of  these  elements  at  the  prices 
paid  for  them  in  commercial  fertilizers  is  |56.77  or  J8.T7 
yearly.  This  then  constitutes  the  amount  of  plant-food  that  in 
this  case  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  order  to 
maintain  its  productive  power  or  in  order  to  avoid  drawing 
too  heavily,  or  at  all,  upon  its  original  resources. 

This  draft  is  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  amount  re- 
turned from  the  sources  mentioned  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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Amount  and  value  of  fertilizing  elements  brought  hack   to  the  ^oii 

from  varioHH  sources , 


Classification. 


T^o  crops  clover— stubble  and  roots  . . . 
18  loads  manure— 2.5  loads  per  A,  yearly 
Natural  sources— rain  and  air 

Total 


Nitrogen 
Lbs. 

Phospho'ic 

acid. 

Lbs. 

Potash 
Lbs. 

101 
180 
108 

50 
90 

90 

198 

424 

140 

288 

ValDe  of 
these  ele- 
ments in 
com.  fert. 


(18.55 
39.33 
12.00 


$9&.88 


Prom  this  table  may  be  seen  the  amount  of  plant-food 
likely  to  be  returned  to  the  soil,  in  the  stubble  and   roots 
of  two  crops  of  clover,  in  eighteen  tons  or  loads  of  stable  or 
barn  yard  manure,  and  from  natural  sources,  or  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  absorbed  by  the  soil  from  the  rain  and  air  dur- 
ing a  period  of  seven  years.    IP  he  stubble  and  roots  of  one 
acre  of  clover  will  contain  from  40  to-  60  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
20  to  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  40  to  50  pounds  of 
potash.    Eighteen  tons  of  mixed  manures  contains  about  216 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  90  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  198 
pounds  of  potash.    It  is  generally  conceded  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  nitrogen  needed  by  the  crops  is  absorbed  from 
water  and  air.    In  that  case  the  amount  thus  obtained  fronj 
natural  sources,  during  the  seven  years  or  crops  covered  by 
the  above  two  tables  would  be  108  pounds.    The  table  also 
shows  that  total  plant-food  to  one  acre  from  thepe  sources 
is  424  pounds  of  nitrogen,  140  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
288  pounds  of  potash  and  that  the  value  of  these  elements 
at  the  prices  paid  for  commercial  fertilizers  is  |69.88  or  al- 
most |10  to  each  acre. 

The  above  two  tables  may  thus  be  said  to  represent  the 
outgo  and  return  of  plant-food  upon  the  land.  In  compar- 
ing their  totals  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  is 
readily  seen.  T'nder  the  conditions  given  more  nitrogen  and 
X»hosphoric  acid  would  be  returned  to  the  soil  than  taken 
out  of  it  by  the  crops  and  of  potash  the  amount  would  about 
balance.  But  these  differences  may  be  offset  by  larger  yields 
and  other  causes. 

While  the  figures  given  above  are  correct  averages  of  many 
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analyses  madii  at  the  different  experiment  stations  it  cannot 
poBsibly  be  claimed  for  them  that  they,  even  at  best,  more 
than  approximately  represent  actual  conditions.    Bo  much  in 
tBis  respect  depends  upon  correct  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  care 
given  to  farm  animals  and  manures,  climatic  and  other  con- 
ditions that  no  absolutely  definite  rules  and  facts  can  be 
given.      One  conclusion,  however,  it  would  seem  might  be 
safely  drawn  and  that  is  that  with  a  rather  moderate  rota- 
tion of  clover    and  with  from  two    to  three  tons    of  good 
manure  to  the  acre  yearly,  the  productive  power  of  the  soil 
in  all  grain,  mixed  or    dairy  farming  may    be    fully  main- 
tained. 

As  to  the  cost  of  this  maintenance  opinions,  as  has  been 
seen,  differ.    The  value  of  the  plant-food  in  a  ton  or  load  of 
manure  at  prices  paid  for  commercial  fertilizers  is  somewhat 
above  |2.00.    On  this  basis,  with  an  average  of  two  and  one 
half  loads  to  the  acre,  the  cost  of  the  same  would  be  f  5.00. 
A  few  farmers  also  placed  it  at  this  figure.  A  much  largei 
proportion  of  the  fa'-mers,  however,  thought  this  basis  too 
^ighij  giving  it  as  their*  reason  for  this  opinon  that  the  re- 
turns from  the  use  of  the  manure  do  not  even  warrant  a 
valuation  of  i50  per  cent,  of  this  unless  perhaps  when  so  sit- 
uated that  the  best  use  possible  could  also  be  made  of  all 
other  by-prodaets  on  the  farm  such  as  straw  and  stalk,  etc. 
On  this  basis  the  cost  of  two  and  one-half  loads  of  manure 
would  be  |1.50.    Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  gave  only 
the  labor  cost  of  hauling  and  spreading  and  this  last  was 
therefore  mostly  used  in  the  following  tables: 
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Table  I. —  Data  upon  which  the  cost  of  production  and  value  as  shown  in 

tables  4^  8,  12, 16  and  SO  are  based. 

WHEAT. 


Ofpicb 

NVMBBB. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 

86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 


Plowing. 


THme  and  tvages 
man  and  team. 


Hours 
worked. 

6 
4 

31-8 
3  2-5 
4 

4 

31-8 
5 
5 
6  2-5 

5 
5 
6 

3  2- 
5 

62^ 

6 

5 

5 

5 


Total  40 
acres. 
Average 
one  acre. 


1-2 


4 

4 

5 
4 
5 

5 
5 
4 
4 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

8 
5 
5 
5 
4 


185.81 
4  62 


1-3 


Wages 

per 

hoar. 


20c 

85 

30 

25 

25 

20 
30 
20 
15 
25 

27 
20 
80 
36 
20 

80 
20 
20 
25 
20 

80 
27  1-2 
271-2 
30 
20 

20 

221- 

25 

25 

25 

25 
20 
30 
25 
20 

25 

221-2 

25 

25 

211-2 


983  50 
24  62 


Harrowing 
AND  Seeding. 


THme  and  wagea 
man  and  team. 


Hours 
worked 


31-4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2  1-4 
31-2 
21-2 
41-5 
88-5 

21-2 
31-4 

2  2-5 
31-3 
21-2 

3  3-5 
234 
2 
3 
31-2 

21-5 
2  2-3 
31-4 
31-4 
25-6 

2 
2 
31-2 
23-5 
2  1-2 

21-2 
3 
2 
2  2-5 


3 
3 

41-5 
15-6 
2  8-5 


112.25 
2.80 


Wages 

per 

hour. 


20c 
30 

27  1-2 
21 
25 

20 
22 
20 
15 
25 

27 
20 

so: 

82 

20 

30 
20 
20 
25 
20 

25 
24 
25 
30 
20 

25 
25 
20 
25 
25 

25 
20 
30 
25 
20 

22 
21 
25 

yo 

20 


Cutting. 


Time  and  waget 
man  and  team. 


951.50 
23  80 


Hours 
worked. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9-10 
2-3 
1 

12-3 
11-5 

1 

3-4 
1 

12-7 
1 

11-2 

1 

1 

1 

11-2 

1 
1 

11-4 
5-6 
1 

4-5 
5-6 

1 

12-8 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11-5 

1 

1 

5-6 
1 


Wages 

per 

hour. 


Shocking  and  Stacking. 


41.iJ0 

i.:«2 


25c 

30 

30 

25 

25 

20 
30 
25 
15 
25 

27 
20 
30 
45 
20 

30 
20 
20 
27 
20 

80 
27 
30 
30 
20 

25 
25 
25 
25 
30 

25 
25 
SO 
25 

20 

25 
25 
25 
30 
23 


Time  and  ivaget 
one  man. 


Time  and  wa^fe 
S  men  andteavn' 


Hours 
worked. 

11-3 
2 

12-4 
1 
1  4-15 


1,029 
25  50 


1-3 
1-5 
2-3 

2-5 


1 
2 
2 
1 
13-4 


11 
11 
1 
1 

9 


5 
10 


1 

1 

12-8 

11-4 

12-8 

2 

12-3 
1 
2 
2-3 

11-4 
1 

11-4 
1  1-4 
12-3 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 


55.50 
1.39 


Wages 

per 

hour. 


12c 

15 

12 

10 

15 

JO 
15 
15 
10 
12 

15 

10 

121-2 

13 

12 

16 
10 
10 
10 
U 


Hours 
worked. 


Wases 
per 
hour. 


15-8 

32c 

2 

45 

1 11-19 

38 

11-4 

32 

15-8 

40 

2 

80 

110-87 

37 

2 

36 

117-25 

25 

124-87 

87 

18-7 

42 

21-2 

80 

12-8 

42 

1 

42 

1 11-16 

82 

12-9 

45 

18-5 

30 

14-15 

80 

1 

35 

2 

81 

18 
12 

12  1-2 
121-2 
121-2 

11-8 
11-4 
2-8 
12-8 
2 

121-2 

11 

121-2 

121-2 

15 

2 
2 
2 
2 
11-4 

121-2 

10 

15 

10 

121-2 

12-8 
5-6 

1 

12-8 

2 

12 

10 

13 

121-2 

10 

1 

12-8 
2 

1 

486  00 

61 

1  21 

1.58 

38 

34 

871-2 
421-2 
321-2 

321-2 
331-2 
321-2 
371-2 
40 

371-2 

30 

45 

35 

321-2 

34 

321-2 

371-2 

371-2 

31 
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^ABi.^I.'-Daiaupon  which  the  coat  of  production  and  value  of  products  as 

shown  in  tables  4,  8,  12,  26  and  20  are  based. 

CORN. 


Officib 


2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
S. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 

31. 

82. 
83. 
34. 
35. 

86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
10. 


Total  40 
acres 
Average 
one  acre 


PLOW] 

[NG.         II 

Time  and  vHiget 
man  and  team. 

Hoof-s 
worked 

Wages 

per 

hour. 

5 
4 

31-3 
3  2-5 

4 

20c 

35 

30 

25 

25 

4 

81-3 
5 
5 
62^ 

20 
SO 
20 
15 
25 

5 
5 
5 

8  2-7 
5 

27 
20 
30 
85 
20 

624) 

5 

5 

6 

5 

80 
20 
20 
25 
20 

4 

41-2 
5 
4 
9 

30 
271-2 

80 
20 

9 
6 

4 
4 

4 

20 

221-2 

25 

25 

25 

5 
5 
5 
5 
6 

26 
20 
30 
25 
20 

81-8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

25 

221-2 

25 

25 

211-2 

185.30 

965  50 

4.62 

24.62 

HA.BBOWINO  AND  Planting. 


THme  and  wagea. 


Harrowing. 


Hours 
worked 

• 

2 

2  1-2 
12-3 
2  6-11 
2 

21-2 

111-15 

1 

3 

12-5 

11-2 
13-4 
2  2-5 
2 
2 

22-5 

81-2 

11-2 

2 

21-2 

11-2 

2 

4 

21-2 

2 

2 

11-4 

41-6 

11-2 

21-2 

11-2 

81-2 

3 

11-2 

2 

2 
2 
4 

2 
11-2 


88.35 
2.21 


Wages 
hour. 


20e 

30 

3U 

22 

25 

20 
30 
20 
15 
25 

27 
20 
30 
35 
20 

30 
20 
20 
25 
20 

25 

27  1-2 
25 
30 
20   . 

20 

221-2 

25 

25 

25 

25 
20 
15  - 
25 
20 

22 

221-2 

25 

25 

221-2 


942  CO 
23  50 


Planting. 


Hours 
worked. 


123 
1416 
54 
3 
18-25 

21-2 

17-25 
1 
2 
5 

31-3 
1 

13-4 
1 
34 

31-8 

13-5 

2 

2 

3 

23 
1^8 
3 
12-3 

2-8 

2-8 

2-3 
12-8 
31-3 
11-4 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

2-3 

94 
3 

21-2 
1 


1.72 


Wages 

per 

hour. 


12c 

30 

30 

12 

29 

10 
17 
20 
10 
12 

15 
20 
12 
30 
20 

15 
10 
10 
25 
10 

25 

12 

121-2 

15 

20 

20 

221-2 
12  1-2 
121-2 
25 

25 
20 
15 
10 
20 

22 
82 

121-2 
12 1-2 
20 


721  00 
18.02 


Cultivating. 


Titne  and  wage* 
man  and  team 


Hours 
worked. 


61-4 
6i^^ 
5 

51-11 
6  2-5 

4 

4  2-5 
8 

6  2-3 
34.5 

51-8 
6 

121-2 
52-3 

5  4-5 

41-3 
5 
5 
5 

8 

6 

61-2 

9 

8 
8 

10 

7 
10 

8 

38-4 

51-3 
6 
12 

884 
8 

61-4 
10 

7 
10 

5 


278.50 
6.81 


Wages 
per 
hour. 


20c 

30 

25 

22 

25 

20 
25 
20 
15 
25 

27 
20 
12 
30 
20 

80 
20 
20 
25 
20 

26 
29 
25 

80 
20 

20 
20 
25 
25 
25 

25 
20 
20 
25 
20 

22 

221- 

20 

25 

20 


910  50 
2S.75 


Cutting. 

Time  and 
wages. 


Hours 
worked 


81-3 

5 

11-5 

5 

4 

8 

13-5 

6 

5 

5 

8 

5 

5 

12-3 

7 

6?-3 
684 
3  3-10 
5 

8 

634 
10 

8 
7 
7 

10 
7 
7 
8 
62-3 

8 

71-2 
7 
9 
10 

114 

12-3 

8 

7 

3 


243 


600 


Wages 
hour. 


12c 

15 

25 

10 

25 

10 
25 
19 
10 
12 

15 
10 
12 
80 
12 

15 
10 
20 
10 
121-2 

18 

12 

121-2 

15 

12 

121-2 

11 

12 

121-2 

15 

121-2 

10 

15 

10 

121-2 

22 

38 

121-2 

121-2 

20 


618  00 
15.45 
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Tablb  I. — Data  upon  tvhich  the  cost  of  production  and  value  of  pro- 
ducts as  shown  in  tables  4, 8, 12,  16  and  20  are  based. 


Seed— <3  UANTITT 

Used  pee 

Acre. 

Value  per 
acre  of 
land. 

Value  per 

acre  of 

machiaery 

and  tools 

used. 

Office 
Number. 

Wheat, 
bushels. 

Oats, 
bushels. 

bushels. 

Barley, 
bushels. 

1 

11-2 
134 
11-2 
134 
11-2 

2 

134 

2 

11-2 

2 

11-2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11-2 

11-2 

11-2 

2 

134 

11-3 

2 

2 

11-2 

11-2 

11-2 

2 

11-2 

114 

11-3 

11-3 

11-2 

2 

11-2 

184 

11-2 

11-2 

2 

18-4 

11-2 

212 
21-2 
21-2 
21-2 
2 

21-2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

21-2 

21-2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

31-2 

234 

21-2 

3 

3 

3 

21-2 

21-2 

212 

21-2 

2 

212 

21-2 
21-2 
21-2 
184 
3 

21-2 

3 

21-2 

21-2 

21-2 

134 
11-2 
11-2 
11-2 
11-2 

11-2 
11-2 
11-2 

1 
2 

11-2 

11-2 

2 

11-2 

2 

112 
114 
11-2 
11-2 
11-2 

134 

134 

2 

11-2 

134 

11-2 

13-4 

134 

3 

2 

13-4 
134 
134 
13-4 
134 

134 
114 
184 
184 
11-2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

21-2 

114 

3 

2 

2 

11-2 

21-2 

21-2 

2 

2 

11-2 

2 

2 

214 

214 

2 

2 

214 

2 

21-4 

2 

11-2 

21-2 

214 
214 
284 
214 
214 

2 

21-2 

2 

21-2 

2 

$60  00 
62  00 

64  00 
30  00 
45  00 

25  00  . 
50  00 
60  00 
25  00 
30  00 

40  00 
50  00 
80  00 
70  00 
73  00 

45  00 
25  00 
20  00 
58  OJ 
18  00 

50  00 
50  00 
75  00 
40  00 

65  00 

57  00 
45  00 
60  00 

58  00 
60  00 

75  00 
80  00 
55  00 
52  00 

65  00 

62  50 

66  00 
60  00 
96  00 
54  00 

96  00 
600 
2  50 
337 
333 

333 

2  35 

3  00 
1  66 

1  50 

333 
400 

2  00 
500 
5  75 

4  76 
2  50 
266 
600 

2  20 

333 
230 
500 

3  75 
400 

2  75 
1  66 

1  72 

3  57 
125 

72 
240 
428 
490 

2  20 

506 
7  50 
10  00 
800 
1  10 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9.. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

29 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

32 

33 

84 

85 

86 

37 

38 

89 

40 

Totel  40  acres.. 
At.  one  acre. . . 

67.25 
•1.68 

104 
2.6 

59 
1.47 

84.5 
2.11 

$2, 099  50 
152.49 

$146  78 

$3,668 

1 
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Tablb  I. —  Data  upon  tohich  the   coat  of  production  and  lvalue  of 
products  as  shown  in  tables  4,  8, 12, 16  and  20  are  based. 


Yield  peb  Acbe. 


Office 
Number. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


6.. 

7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10, 

11. 

12. 

13 

14, 

15, 

16, 
17 

IB. 
19. 

ao. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

90 

31 
32 
33 
34 

as 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Totol  40 
acres.  .. 

Av{>»raRe  1 

ACFv  •  ■  * • 


Wheat, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Corn, 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels.      1 

1 

bushels. 

1896. 

Average 

1896. 

Average  1 

1896. 

Average 

1896. 

Average ' 

1896. 

Average 

5  years. 

5  years.  | 

.5  years. 

5  years.  1 

5  years. 

15 

19 

40 

''      1 

22 

18 

30 

28      1 

40 

37 

18 

17 

40 

36      i 

20 

20 

30 

32      1 

40 

37 

26 

20 

60 

48 

20 

2:^ 

30 

38      1 

60 

54 

17 

16 

39 

37      1 

22 

20 

35 

31      ' 

40 

38 

20 

22 

47 

*0      , 

17 

19 

35 

30      > 

45 

37 

16 

17 

52 

45      1 

28 

20 

34 

28 

50 

45 

20 

18 

40 

43 

23 

20 

35 

30      1 

40 

40 

30 

27 

50    ,       41      1 

25 

22 

37 

30 

40 

40 

15 

18 

:« 

35 

18 

17 

35 

32 

35 

35 

12 

16 

50 

40 

25 

22 

35 

28      ' 

1 

40 

40 

15 

17 

40 

40 

30 

25 

36 

32 

40 

40 

20 

20 

40 

48 

24 

23 

30 

32 

50 

45 

18 

17 

37 

:« 

18 

18 

27 

30 

34 

33 

20 

24 

40 

36 

30 

25 

25 

25 

40 

34 

25 

28 

40 

42 

18 

17 

28 

28 

45 

45 

18 

18 

88 

40 

14 

17 

35 

30 

40 

40 

20 

17 

36 

30 

16 

15 

30 

27 

50 

40 

17 

16 

35 

32 

10 

14 

28 

27 

35 

32 

20 

18 

50 

37 

25 

24 

35 

32 

50 

40 

10 

15 

50 

45 

30 

25 

35 

33 

45 

40 

18 

16 

40 

38 

18 

20 

33 

30 

40 

38 

24 

27 

40 

43 

20 

20 

30 

32 

42 

41 

15 

18 

50 

58 

20 

20 

30 

30      > 

50 

42 

IS 

16 

45 

40 

30 

28 

35 

33 

45 

42 

20 

18 

40 

38 

22 

20 

35 

33 

1 

50 

45 

16 

16 

43 

45 

20 

20 

28 

30 

45 

42 

16 

16' 

40 

40 

20 

18 

30 

32 

40 

42 

la 

11 

40 

40 

20 

20 

40 

32 

40 

38 

10 

10 

35 

^ 

15 

15 

27 

22 

30 

30 

10 

16 

35 

38 

15 

17 

32 

35 

50 

45 

19 

22 

50 

42 

22 

22 

26 

30 

56 

45 

15 

14 

42 

40 

16 

16 

28 

30 

50 

42  . 

16 

16 

50 

44 

17 

18 

40 

35 

50 

42 

16 

21 

35 

36 

20 

18 

32 

33 

40 

35 

15 

13 

40 

37 

28 

27 

30 

30 

1    40 

38 

IB 

1       IS 

35 

39 

22 

39 

35 

30 

38 

33 

16 

1       16 

50 

42 

18 

17 

28 

:jO 

40 

38 

18 

17 

40 

47 

20 

20 

20 

20 

50 

46 

21) 

24 

60 

45 

24 

23 

31 

27 

50 

40 

16 

15 

1 

45 

42 
1,634 

20 

22 
824 

30 

28 

50 

40 

702 

717 

1 

i  1,714 

842 

1,265 

1,205 

1,755 

1,596 

17.5 

1 
17.9 

42.8 

40.8 

21.0 

20.6 

31.6 

80.1 

43.9 

39.9 
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.Table  II.- SUMMARY  TABLE  I. 

On  this  page,  in  order  that  they  may  become  more  easily  accessible  to  those  who  may  de- 
sire to  use  them,  the  results  in  the  preceding  table  are  presented  in  a  more  convenient 
form  than  was  possible  in  that  table. 

Upon  this  data,  and  that  on  pages  41,  are  based  the  calculations  on  pages  34  to  91,  in- 
dnsive. 

For  a  more  complete  presentation  of  the  basic  data  in  which  the  results  on  this 
page  is  included,  see  next  table  in  order. 

1.  Gbaik:  Tine  reguiredt  wctges  per  hour. 


Classification. 


Plowing 

Harrowing,  etc.,  seeding 

Cutting 

Shocking,  one  man 

Stacking,  two  men  and  team 


Hours 
40  acres. 


185.8 

112.2 

41.3 

55.5 

61 


Hours 
per  acre. 


4.62 
2.80 
1.32 
1.39 
1.53 


Wages 

per  hour. 

Cents 


24.62 
23.80 
25.60 
12.12 
35.60 


2.  Corn  :  Thne  required^  waget  per  hour. 


Plowing 

Harrowing,  etc 

Planting, 

Cultivating 

Cutting 


185.3 

4.62 

24.62 

88.3 

2.21 

23.50 

60 

1.72 

18.02 

273.5 

6.84 

22.75 

243 

6.0C 

15  45 

3.  Quantities  of  seed  used. 


Wheat 

gats 
ye 

Barley 

4.  Value  of  land  and  machinery  used. 


Bushels 
one  acre. 

lios 

2.6 

1.47 

2.11 


Land 

Machinery. 


Value 
40  acres. 


12,099.50 
146.73 


Value 
one  acre. 

152.49 
8.67 


5.  Yield  1896  and  average  for  5  years. 


Wheat 
Oats.. 
Bye.  . . 
Barley 
Com.. 


Bushels, 

40  acres, 

1806. 


702 
1,714 

842 
1,266 
1,755 


Bushels,  1 
acre,  1806. 


17.5 
42.8 
21.0 
31.6 
43.0 


Bushels,  40 

acres 

5  years. 


717 
1,634 

824 
1,206 
1,596 


Bushels, . 

acre,  5 

years. 


17.9 
40.8 
20.6 
30.1 
39.9 
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In  the  two  precedin  tables  is  presented  the  greater 
part  of  the  data  upon  which  the  "cost  of  production"  and 
"yalue  of  products"as  shown  in  tables  4,  8, 12, 16,  20  have  been 
computed.  . 

Table  I  contains  40  presentations  in  each  of  which  are 
shown,  the  time  required  and  wages  paid  per  hour  for  man 
and  team  or  single  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  plowing,  har- 
rowing, and  seeding,  cutting,  shocking,  stacking  one  acre 
of  grain,  and  for  plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  cultivating, 
cutting  one  acre  of  com;  the  quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre 
in  each  case  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  the  value  per  acre 
of  land  and  machinery  used;  the  yield  per  acre  in  1896  and  the 
average  yield  for  five  years  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and 
com. 

Table  II  shows  the  totals  and  averages  in  table  I.  This 
table  is  divided  into  five  sub-tables.  In  1  and  2  of  these  sub- 
tables  under  "time  required  and  wages  per  hour"  are  shown 
the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  each  class  of  labor  on 

40  acres  and  the  average  time  per  acre  and  average  wage  per 
hour;  in  3  under  "quantities  of  seed  used"  is  shown  the  quan- 
tity used  for  40  acres  and  the  average  per  acre  of  each  crop; 
in  4  under  ''value  of  land  and  machinery  used"  are  shown  the 
total  value  of  40  acres  and  the  average  value  per  acre  in  each 
case  of  the  land  and  machinery  used;  in  5  under  "yield  1896 
and  average  yield"  are  shown  the  total  yield  40  acres  1896  and 
the  average  yield  per  acre,  the  average  yearly  yield  on  40 
acres  during  5  years  and  the  average  per  acre  of  each  of  the 
five  crops. 

As  already  alluded  to  these  two  tables  do  not  include  all 
the  data  collected  or  used  as  a  basis  for  the  cost  of  production 
and  value  of  product  as  shown  in  the  tables  referred  to. 
Another  table  was  therefore  compiled  which,  while  it  presents 
only  averages  and  totals,  covers  all  points  inquired  about  and 
will  be  found  both  complete  and  reliable.  This  table  is  divid- 
ed into  7  sub-tables  and  is  presented  on  the  next  two  i>age6. 
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FACTORS   OF   COST    AND     VALUE     IN    PRODUCINO 

GRAIN. 

On  these  two  pages  are  presented  in  seven  sections  the  data 
from  which  the  "cost  of  production"  and  "value  of  products" 
as  shown  in  tables  VIII-XX  inclusive  have  been  computed. 
This  data  was  obtained  directly  from  farmers.  In  section  1 
is  shown  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day  and  month  for  labor 
and  team  work  with  or  without  board  included.  In  section  2 
is  shown  the  average  time  needed  per  acre  for  properly  per- 
forming the  different  parts  of  the  work  involved  from  the 
time  the  soil  is  prepared  for  seed  until  the  time  of  threshing. 
Section  3  shows  the  data  upon  which  the  expenses  of  thresh- 
ing, marketing  and  seed  ai^e  based.  Section  4  shows  the 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and  not  under  cultivation, 
respectively,  owned  or  controlled  by  th^  farmers  reporting  and 
the  value  per  acre  in  each  case  and  the  average  value  per 
acre.  Section  5  shows  the  total  value  of  the  machinery  used 
and  the  value  of  the  same  to  each  acre  under  cultivation, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  horses  used  and  the  average  to 
each  acre  owned  or  controlled.  Section  6  shows  the  data  upon 
which  taxes,  the  cost  of  maintaining  horses  and  the  cost  of 
fertilizing  are  based. 

In  section  7  is  presented  the  data  from  which  the  "value  of 
products"  was  arrived  at  or  the  yield  in  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  prices  per  bushel,  also  the  value  per  acre  of  the  accom- 
panying straw  or  stalk.  As  regards  the  value  of  straw  and 
stalks  two  estimate?  are  given:  one  giving  their  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  commercial  value  of  other  products  used  for 
the  same  purpose;  the  other  giving  the  value  reported  by  the 
farmers. 

For  details  of  the  greater  part  of  the  averages  shown  here 
see  the  preceding  table. 
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1.  Wages  paid  per  day  and  month. 


Itbiis. 

* 

With 

BOABD. 

Without  Boabd. 

DiFFEBENCE. 

Day. 

Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Man  and  team  of  two  horses. 

1.78 
.90 

.88 

$37  20 
18  35 

18  85 

$2.35 
1.22 
1.13 

$52  25 
26  93 
25  32 

i^a  nor 

Team  of  two  horses 

2.  THme  needed /or  doing  the  different  parts  of  the  work  involved. 


Items. 


Plowinf^,  man  and  team 2.17 

Harrowing   for    grain,   man 

andteam.  ..  5.55 

Harrowing  for  com,  man  and 

team 4.52 

Seeding  grain,  man  and  team;  10.00 


Acres 
per 
day. 


Cutting  grain,  man  and  team 
Shocking  grain,  one  roan  — 
Stacking  grain,  two  men  — 


9. 80 
7,13 
6.50 


Hours' 

per    I 

acre.  , 


Items. 


4.62    '  Planting  corn,  one  man  and 

team    

1.80    I  Planting    com,     one    man, 

I      hand   

2.21      Cultivating  com,  one   man 

1.00    I      andteam 

1.02  I'  Catting  corn, two  men  and 


1.39 
1.53 


team 

Cutting  com,  one  man,  hand 
Cutting  corn,  average  Table 

I 

Husking  com,  one  man,  hand 


Acres  i  Hours 


per 
day. 


;   per 
ay.  >  acre. 


7.62 

3.77 ; 

1.46 

5.62 
1.30 

1.66 
1.03 


1.32 

2.65; 

6.84 

1.79 
7.70 

6.00 
9.70 


3.  Threshing^  marketing  and  teed. 


TlIBEBHING. 

Mabketinq. 

Seed  peb  Acbe. 

Items. 

Bushels 
day. 

No.  of 
men  em- 
ployed. 

Cost  per 
bushel 
for  ma- 
chine. 

Ave.  No. 
of  miles 
hauling. 

L^ds 
oay. 

Bushels 

per 

load. 

0 

CQ 

Price. 

1896, 

$.70 

.85 
.80 
.45 
.40 

6 
yra. 

Wheat  .... 
Com,  shell- 

inir    

1050 

12 

cents. 
1.30 

1.70 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

5.4 

5.4 
5.4 
S.4 
5.4 

2.30 

2.80 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 

45 

50 
75 
50 
65 

1.8 

2.8 
2.6 
1.6 
2.2 

$.70 
40 

Oats 

Bye 

Barley  .... 

* '1736*' 

lono 

1100 

12 
12 
12 

.36 

.50 
.4 

4.  Acres  in, farms,  value  per  acre. 

Items. 

Acres  un- 
der culti- 
vation. 

Acres  not 
under  cul- 
tivation. 

Total, 
and 
average. 

Acres  controlled  bv  the  forty  farmers  reporting  ....... 

Value  peracre  and  average  value 

3,549 
$52  50 

2,372 
$32.82 

5,920 
$44.5 

5.  Value  of  machinery  and  horses  used. 


Items. 


Value  per 
acre. 


Machinery :   Value  per  acre  under  cultivation  and  total  value.. 
Horses:    Yalueper  acre  controlled  and  total  value  


$3.67 
1.32 


Total 
value. 


$13,045 

7,800 


6.  Other  itemn  and  faHors  of  expense. 


Items. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Taxes :  Amount  per  acre  controUed  and  total  paid 

25.3 
79.4 
2.15 

$14.96 
46.80 
76  20 

Maintenance  of  horses :   Cost  per  aero  controlled,  total  cost 

Manures :   Lioads  per  acre  under  cultivation,  total  loads 

Manures :   Cost  per  load  when  bought  $0.85,  labor  cost 

33cts. 

Horses:   Total  number  used  130,  average  value 

$60.00 

7.  Yield  per  acre.    Pric^  per  bushel. 

Value  0 

f  straw  ' 

per  acre. 

Yield.  Pbice 

Yield.  Pbice. 

Value  of  Stbaw. 

Items.                        ^          igge. 

Average  5  yrs. 

Estimated 

feed  and 

fert.   stuff. 

Reported 
by  far- 
mers. 

Bush. 

Cents. 

Bush. 

18.0 
39.9 
40.9 
206 
30. 

Cents. 

Wheat  yield.    Price  value  of  straw'    17.5 
Corn  yield.    Price  value  of  straw..      43.9 
Oats  yield.    Price  value  of  straw ...    42.8 
Rye  yield.    Price  value  of  straw  ..     21. 
Barley  yield.    Price  value  of  straw     31 .4 

64.3 
24.8 
17,1 
34.1 
28.7 

60.4 
35.4 
27  3 
46.9 
44.9 

$2  18 
623 
483 

3  19 

4  14 

$1  5S 
325 
245 
2  10 
1  65. 
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Wheat— Table  IV. 
Coat  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^0  acres  of  toheat. 


Office  No. 


Plowing. 


Coat  per  <iore  and 
bunhel. 


Acre 
1886 

BuBh 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

1 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Habbowino  and 
Sbbdino. 


Coat  per  acre  and 
buaheL 


Acre 

loM 

$ 


Bai>h 
1886 

Cte. 


Acre 

5 
years 

I 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Cutting. 


Coat  per  acre  and 
btiahel. 


Acres 
1896 


Bash 
1886 

Cts. 


Acre 
5 

years 

I 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

M 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

ai 

2B 

28 

2i 

X 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3D 

31 

83 

83 

84 

85 

36 

37 

86 

39 

40 

Total  49 
acres. . 


AT«nig« 
acre.... 


one 


1.00 

1.401 

1.00 

.86 

1.00 

.80 
1.00 
1.00 

.75 
1.60 

1.35 
1.00 
l.GO 
1.16 
1.00 

2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 

1.20 
1.24 
1.37 
1.20 
1.00 

1.00 

i.ia 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.26 
1.00 
l.GO 
1.25 
1.00 

.84 
1.13 
1.25 
1.25 

.86 


45.13 


1.126 


6.67 

1.00 

5.26 

7.77 

1.40 

8.24 

3.84 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

.85 

5.31 

5.00 

1.00 

4.56 

5.00 

.80 

4.70 

5.00 

1.00 

5.66 

3.3» 

1.00 

3.70 

5.00 

.75 

,4.17 

13.33 

1.60 

io.oo 

9.00 

1.35 

7.W 

5.00 

1.0(^ 

5.00 

8.34 

1.50 

8.82 

5.80 

1.16 

4.83 

4.00 

a. 00 

3.57 

la.iL 

2.00 

m.u 

5.00 

1.00 

5.88 

5.88 

1.00 

6.25 

6.25 

1.25 

6.96 

10.00 

1.00 

6.67 

6.67 

1.20 

7.60 

5.17 

1.24 

4.68 

9.ia 

1.37 

7.61 

6.67 

1.20 

7.60 

6.00 

1.00 

5.66 

6.25 

1.00 

6.25 

7.0? 

1.16 

7.06 

1)9.00 

1.00 

9.09 

10.00 

1.00 

IO.OO 

6.25 

1.00 

6.26 

6.56 

1.25 

6.68 

6.67 

1.00 

7.14 

0.38 

1.50 

9.38 

7.«1 

1.25 

5.95 

6.67 

1.00 

7.69 

5.25 

.84 

6.60 

7.06 

1.13 

7.53 

6.94 

1.25 

7.35 

6.25 

1.25 

6.21 

5.38 

.86 

5:73 

270.51 

46.13 

262.17 

6.7631 

1.128 

6.654 

.65 
.90 
.56 
.63 
.50 

.45 
.T7 
.60 
.63 
.90 

.66 
.65 
.72 
1.07 
.50 

1.06 
.65 
.401 

.751 
.70 

.55 
.64 

.82 

.67 

.5<y 

.50 
.70 
.65 
.63 

.66 
.60 
.60 
.S9{ 
.60 

.66 
.52 

1.07 
.65 
.62 


26.46 
.661 


4.33 
5.00 
2.11 
3.T0 
2.601 

2.81 
3.85 
1.67 
4.20 
7.4» 

4.53 
3.26 
4.00 
6.35 
2.00 

6.00 
2.76 
2.3S 
3.751 
7.00 

3.07 
2.67 
5.46 
5.45 
2.85 

3.12 
3.12 
7.00 
6.60 
3.94 

3.31 
4.00 
3.76 
3.66 
4.00 

4.12 
3.26 
5.95 
2.75 
6.26 


169.92t 
r    3.60 


.65 

3.42 

.90 

6.29 

.55 

2.75 

.63 

3.94 

M 

2.26 

.46 

2.64 

.77 

4.28 

.60 

1.85 

.63 

3.60 

.00 

5.63 

.66 

4.00 

.65 

3.25 

.72 

4.22 

1.07 

4.4i 

.60 

1.7« 

1.08 

6.00 

.65 

3.2B 

.40 

2.60 

.751 

4.17 

.JU 

4.67 

.55 

3.44 

.64 

2.36 

.82 

4.66 

.96 

6.13 

.57 

8.16 

.50 

8.12 

.60 

3.12 

.70 

6.36 

.65 

6.60 

.63 

3.94 

.6131 

2.86 

.60 

4.26 

.60 

3.76 

.60 

2.81 

.60 

4.61 

.66 

4.40 

.62 

3.47 

1.07 

6.28 

.56 

2.29 

.62 

3.48 

16.46 

154.80 

1 

.6611 

3.89 

.25 
.30 
.30 
.25 
.25 

.18 
.20 
.25 
.26 
.30 


.15 
.30 
.44 
.20 

.46 
.20 
.20 
.27 
.30 

.90 
.27 
.37 
.25 
.20. 

.20 
.23 
.25 
.42 
.30 

.30 
.25 
.30 
.25 

.20 

.30 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.23 


10.68 


.267 


1.67 
1.67 
1.15 
1.47 
1.25 

1.13 
1.00 
.89 
1.67 
2.60 

1.80 

.76 

1.67 

2.20 

.60 

2.60 
1.00 
1.18 
1.35 
3.00 

1.67 
1.12 
2.47 
1.88 
1.00 

1.25 
1.44 
2.60 
4.20 

1.68 

1.58 
1.67 1 
1.88 
1.66 
1.33 

1.87 
1.66 
1.39 
1.26 
1.44 


66.09 


1.626 


.25 
.30 
.90 

.25 
.25 

.18 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.30 

.27 
.15 
.30 
.44 
.20 

.45 

.20 
.20( 

.30 

.90 
.27 
.37 
.25 
.20 

.20 
.23 
.26 
.42 
.30 

.30 
.25 
.30 
.25 
.20 

.30 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.23 


10.68 


.267 


1.82 
1.77 
1.60 
1.66 
1.14 

1.06 
l.U 
.93 
1.39 
1.87 

1.59 
.76 

1.76 

1.83 

.71 

2.60 
1.16 
1.26 
1.80 
2.00 

1.87 
1.00 
2.05 
1.66 
1.12 

1.25 
1.44 
2.2B 
4.20 
1.68 

1.96 
1.T9 
1.88 
1.19 
1.54 

2.00 
1.67 
1.47 
1.04 
1.64 


1.671 
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Wheat— Table  IV,  continued. 
Co9t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  40  acres  of  wheat. 


Office  Na 


Fkbtilizikg. 


Coal  per  ctere  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
U06 

Bash 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

CtB. 

$ 

Bush 

& 
years 

Cts. 


Seed. 


i  I  Shocking  and  Stack- 

!  INO. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
biuhel. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1S96 


Bash 

1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


'  Acre 
1836 


Bash 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 


Bash 

years 
Cts. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

U. 

u. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
13. 
29. 


21. 

a. 


as. 

97. 
». 

29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
38. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


••••••••I 


'••*••«••••• 


Total  40 
acres. . 

Ayerage  oim 
acre... 


2.G0 
2.60 
2.S0 
3,00 
3.00 

2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.50 

2.50 
3.00 
2.G0( 
2.90 
3.00 

2.80 
2.G0 
2.90 
3.00 
2.00 

2.60 
2.90 
2.00 
1.75 
2.50 

2.16 
2.G0 
1.50 
2.90 
2.50 

2.20 
2.80 
2.50 
1.50 
2.50 

2.50 

2.00 
1.60 
2.90 


96.16 


16.67; 
M.44 
9.61 
17.64 
15.00 

16.68 
IG.OO 
10.00 
16.67 
20.M 

16.67 
15.00 
13.86 
12.50 
12.Q0 

19.^ 
12.50 
14.70 
16.00 
20.00 

13.89 
10.^ 
13.3* 
9.73 
12.80 

17.19 
16.62 
15.00 
25.00 
16.« 

11.58 
16.67 
15.62 
9.38 
16.67 

16.62 
10.94 

8.00 
15.62 


579.94 


2.4M  14.50 


2.60 
2.60 
2.S0 
3.00 
3.00 

2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.5u 
2.50 

2.60 
3.00 
2.60 
2.50 
3.00 

2.90 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 

2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
1.% 
2.50 

2.15 
2.50 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.60 

2.50 
1.75 
2.60 
1.60 
2.50 


96.15J 


2.15 


13.16 
16.28 
12.80 
18.75 
13.62 

16.66 
U.ll 
13.88 
15.62 

14.70 
16.00 
14.70 
10.42 
10.71 

13.89 
14.70 
16.63 
16.67 
13.33 

15.63 
9.26 
11.11 
10.98 
13.86 

17.19 
16.62 
13.64 
25.00 
16.62 

10.00 

17.86 

16.62 

7.14 

19.24 

16.67 
11.66 
M.TO 
6.66 
16.66 


560.14 


14.23 


1.01 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 

.931 

1.20 
1.12 
1.40 
.90 
1.30 

.90 

1.20 
1.28 
1.20 
l.lb 

.90 
.93 

.87 
1.28 
1.14 

.62 

1.20 

1.40 

.96 

.91 

.901 

1.24 

1.06 

.75 

.82 

.88 

.96 
1.201 

.93 
1.40 

1.06 
.96 
1.60 
1.06 
1.12 


43.04 


1.07 


6.713 
6.11' 
4.03 
6.18 
4.651 


I 


.99 
.911 

.971 
1.05 
.901 


7.60 

1.08 

5.60 

4.67 

1.20 

6.00 

1.00 

10.»l 

1.30 

6.00 

.87 

6.00 

1.26 

7.12 

1.16 

6.00 

1.30 

4.64 

1.16 

6.00 

.90 

4.65 

.89 

6.12 

.86 

6.40 

1.18 

11.40 

1.02 

4.66 

.77 

6.00 

i   1.12 

9.34 

1.26 

1  5.38 

.85 

4.56 

.85 

6.62 

.87 

7.76 

1.16 

10.80 

.95 

7.60 

.85 

5.12 

.82 

4.63 

.80 

6.63 

.89 

7.80 

1.20 

5.81 

.90 

0.33 

'    1.07 

6.1^7 

[      .90 

6.00 

.98 

8.33 
6.x 

1.20 

1.02 

7.00 

.90 

266.85 

40.35 

6.42 

1.009 

\ 

5.21 
6.36 
4.86 
6.56 
4.09 

6.70 
6.00 
4.46 
5.6b 
7.50 

5.12 
6.30 
6.88 
5.42 
4.15 

6.00 
5.24 
6.37 
6.56 
6.80 

4.81 

4.14 

7.00^ 

6.31 

4.73 

5.43 
7.26 
8.64 
8.80 
5.12 

3.64 
6.36 
7.50 
4.29 
8.21 

6.00 
6.30 
7.05 
4.25 
6.00 


233.84 


5.84 


.68 
1.20 
.83 
.50 
.84 

.70 
.60 
.90 
.54 
.81 

.81 

.95 

.96j 

.85 

.76 

.78 
.69 
.48 
.48 

.84 

.66 
.66 
.47 

.88 
.85 

.90^ 
•86 
.781 
1.00 
.60 

.78 
.36 

.64 
.70 
.86 

.68 
.75 
.75 

1.00^ 
.41 


29.06 


.7261 


4.531 
6.671 
3.211 
2.94i 
4.20 

4.38i 
3.00 
3.00 
4.60 
6.76 

6.40f 

4.75 

5.28 

2.76 

3.00 

4.06 
2.96 
2.82 
2.25 
8.40 

8.61 

2.291 
3.13 
4.{ 
4.25 

6.62 
F.37 
7.801 
?0.00l 
3.76 

4.11 
2.33 
4.00 
4.38 
6.73 

3.62 
4.68 
4.16 
'6.00{ 
2.66 


176.22 


4.40 


J 

.681 

1.20 
.83 
.90 
.84 

.70 
.60 
.90 
.54 
.81 

.81 
.95 
.96 
.56' 
.75 

.73 
.59 
.48 
.45 
.84 

.66 
.S6 
.47 

.88 
.85 

.90 
.86 
.78 
1.00 
.60 

.78 
.36 
.64 
.70 
.86 

.68 
.76 
.76 
1.00 
.41 


3.67 
7.06 
4.1s 
3.13 
3.81 

4.12 
3.34 
3.34 
3.00 
6.06 

4.;6 

4.76 
6.56 
2.29 
2.68 

4.06 
3.47 
3.00 
2.50 
6.60 

4.06 
2.08 
2.61 
6.80 
4.73 

6.62 
8.37 
7.09 
TO.OO 
3.76 

3.65 
2.50 
4.00 
3.38 

6.61 

3.86 
6.00 
4.4L 
4.17 
2.74 


29.06  170.21 


.726^ 


4.26 
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Wheat— Table  IV,  continued. 
Cost  of  produclion  and  value  of  products  of  iO  acres  of  icheat. 


Thbeshing. 

1 

Marketing. 

Inte] 

REST. 

acre  ( 
lieL 

Office  No. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  2>er 
,                bus 

ind 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Busli 

1590 

eta. 

Acre 

5 
1  years 

;  » 

Bush ' 

5     1 
years 

Acre 
1^96 

Bush 

1896 

Cts. 

Acre    Bush 

5          5 
years  years 

$       Cts. 

Acre 
;  1896 

* 

Bush 
1890 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
yea  rs 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

1 

.45 

.46 
.78 
.51 
.60 

.48 
.40 
.90 
.30 
.24 

.45 
.40 

.54 
.60 
.75 

.54 

.50 

.51 
.60 
.25 

.64 
.72 
.90 
.46 
.60 

.56 
.34 

.15 
.20 
.24 

.48 
.45 
.48 
.40 
.45 

.48 

.46 
.63 
.30 
.48 

3.00 
2.60 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

3.00 
2.00 
J   B.OO 
3.00 
3.00 

8.00 
2.60 
3.00 
3.00 
2.60 

3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.80 
3.00 

3.50 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.50 

2.53 
8.00 
3.00 
2.60 
3.00 

3.00 
)   8.00 
8.50 
1.50 
3.00 

.57 
.42 
.60 
.48 
.66 

.51 
.86 
.81 
.36 
.32 

.51 

.40 

.51 

i      .72 

.84 

1      .54' 
.42 
.46 
.54 
.38 

.48 
.81 
.36 
.40 
.54 

1      .66 
.24 
.16 
.20 
.24 

.56 
.42 

.48 
.53 
.39 

.46 
.45 
.6$ 
.36 
.45 

3.00 
2.50 
)   8.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
-   3.00 

3.00 
2.47 
3.00 
3.00 
2.53 

8.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
)   8.00 

3.50 
(   l.SO 

1.60 
1    2.00 

1.60 

\  2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.42 
1.50 
8.00 

.151     1-00 

.19     l.On 

3.60 
3.72 
3.84 
1.80 
2.70 

1.60 
3.00 
3.60 

24.00 
20.66 
14.77 
10.69 
.13.50 

9.37 
15.00 

12  Oft 

3.60 
3.72 
3.84 
1.80 
2.70 

1.50 
3.00 
S.60 

18.96 

2 

1      .09 
.39 
.51 
.40 

.80 
.60 
.30 
.75 
.24 

.60 
.60 
.54 
.40 
.75 

.36 
.60 
.34 

.60 
.16 

.sn 

.60 
.30 
.36 
.20 

• 

.32 

.32 
.05 
.20 

.16 

.'24 

!      .48 

.45 

.48 
.16 
.45 
.40 
.48 

.50 
1.50 
8.00 

2.00 

6.00 
3.00 
1.00 
6.00 
2.00 

! 

4.00 
2.50 
>   8.00 
2.00 
3.00 

2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.80 

1.90 
2.60 
<    2.00 
2.00 
1.00 

2.00 
2.00 
.60 
2.00 
1.00 

2.00 
3.53 
1.60 
8.00 
3.00 

3.00 
1.00 
2.60 
2.00 
3.00 

.08 
.30 
.48 
.44 

.85" 
.54 
.27 
.90 

1.50 
3.00 
2.00 

5.00 
3.00 

1.00 
R  on 

21. 8S 

3 

19.20 

4 

11.25 

5 

12.38 

6 

8.83 

7 

16.66 

8 

ift  aa 

9 

1.50|'  1ft  001 

1.60     8  ai 

10 

.32J    2.06 
.68ti    4.00 

1.80 

2.40 
3.00 
4.80 
4.20 
4.38 

2.70 

1.60 
1.20 
3.48 
1.08 

3.00 
3.00 
4.60 
2.40 
3.90 

3.42 
2.?0 
3.60 
3.18 
3.60 

4.50 
1.80 
3.30 
3.12 
3.90 

3.75 
3.96 
3.60 
6.70 
3.24 

l&.OO 

16.00 
16.00 
26.67 
21.00 
17.62 

16.00 
7.50 
7.06 

17.40 
10.80 

16.67 
12.50 
30.00 
13.33 
19.60 

21.38 
16.87 
36.00 
31.80 
23.50 

28.68 
12.00 
20.62 
19.50 
26.00 

23.44 
24.75 
20.00 

28.50 
20.25 

1.80 

2.40 
3.00 
4.80 
4.20 
4.38 

2.70 
1.50 
1.201 
3.48 

1.08 

3.00 
1   8.00 
4.50 
2.40 
3.90 

3.42 
2.70 
3.60 
3.18 
3.60 

4.60 
1.80 
8.30 
3.12 
3.90 

3.75 
3.96 
3.60 
6.70 
3.24 

11.25 

11 : 

14.11 

12 

.50 

.51 

.48 

1      .84 

.36 
.61 
.32 
.64 
.22 

.24 

.68 
.36 
.38 

.18 

.32 
.32 
.06 
.20 

.16 

1 
.44 
.49 
.24 
.63 
.39 

\      .45 
.15 
.42 
.48 
.45 

2.50 
3.00 
2.03 
3.00 

2.00, 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.47 

1.60! 
2.56 
2.00; 
2.00 
•  1.00 

2.00 
2.00 

.50' 
2.00 
i   1.00 

2.00 
3.50 
1.50 
3.00, 
3.00 

3.00 
1.00, 
2.45' 
2.00 
3.00 

lo.OO 

18 

28.24 

1*4 

17.50 

15 

15.65 

16 

15.00 

17 

8.82 

18 

7.50 

18 

19.33 

20 

7.20 

21 

18.75 

22 

11.11 

23 

25.00 

24 

15.00 

26 

21.67 

26 

21.38 

27 

16.87 

28 

32.72 

29 

31.80 

30 

22.50 

31 

20.43 

32 

12.86 

33 

20.62 

34 

14.86 

36 

30.00 

36 

25.00 

87 

26.40 

38 

21.1s 

39 

23.75 

40 

21.00 

Total  40 
acres. . . 

Iverage  one 
acre 

18.88 
.472 

106.03 
2.65 

19.08 
.477 

106.92 
2.648 

16.90 
39.7 

91.06 
2.L16 

f 
16.31 

.408 

90.97 
2.267 

L25.97 
3.148 

738.12 
18.45 

125.97 
3.149 

723.81 
18.09 
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Wheat— Table  IV,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  iO  acres  of  wheat. 


Wear  and  Teas. 

.  Taxes. 

Other  Expenses. 

Office  No. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1896 

Cts 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bash 
1886 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

1 
Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Busli 
1886 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

1 

.60 
.60 
.26 
.34 
.33 

.38 
.23 
.30 
.17 
.15 

.33 
.40 
.20 
.50 
.58 

.47 

1      .25 
.27 
.60 
.22 

.33 
.23 
.60 
.36 
.40 

.27 
.16 
.17 
.36 
.13 

.07 
.24 
.43 
.49 
.22 

.60 

1.00 
.80 
.10 

4.00 
8.33 
.96 
2.00 
1.66 

2.06 
1.16 
1.00 
1.13 
1.26 

2.2a 
2.00 
l.U 
2.60 
2.32 

2.62 
■    1.25 
1.68 
3.00 
2.20 

1.83 
.95 
3.38 
2.11 
2.O0 

>   1.68 

1.00 

1.70 

3.50 

.81 

.37 
1.60 
2.68 
3.06 
1.47 

.   3.13 

4.68 

6.66 

4.00 

.62 

.60 
.60 
.26 
.34 
.33 

.33 

.231 
.30 
.17 
.15 

.33 
.40 

!      .20 
.50 

1      .58 

.47 
.25 
.27 
.60 
.22 

.33 
.23 
.90 
.38 
.40 

.27 
.16 
.17 
.36 
.13 

.07 
.24 
.43 
.49 
.22 

.60 
.76 
1.00 
.86 
.10 

<    3.16 

1   3.52 

1.25 

2.12 

1.60 

IM 

1.28 

1.11 

.04 

1.94 
2.00 
1.18 
2.08 
1   2.07 

1    2.62 
1.47 
1.68 
3.33 

1    1.47 

2.06 

.85 
2.78 
2.38 
2.22 

1   1.68 
l.CO 

1   1.54 
S.50 

1     .81 

.32 
I   1.71 

2.68 
1    2.33 

1.69 

1   3.83 
5.00 

1   6.89 
3.33 

I     .66 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.25 

.26 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.26 
.251 
.30 
.30 

.25 
.26 
.26 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.20 
.25 
.25 

:S 

.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 

.26 

:i 

.25 
.25 

.26 
.26 

.26^ 
.26 

1.67 
1.39 
.96 
1.47 
1.26 

1.66 
1.26 
.83 
1.66 
2.08 

1.67 
1.25 
1.38 
1.50 

i.ao 

1.38 
1.26 
1.48 
.    1.26 
2.50 

1.38 
<    1.04 
1.67 
1.39 
1.25 

1.66 
1.56 
2.60 
2.50 
1.56 

1.31 
1.67 
1.66 
1.56 
1.67 

1.57 
1.67 
1.39 
1.26 

.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.26 
.26 
.25 
.25 

.26 
>      .25 

'    1.32 
1.47 
1.25 
].56 
1.14 

1.47 

I    1.38 

.92 

1.36 

l.o« 

1.47 
1.25 

.60 
.50 
.60 
.50 

.60 

1 

.50 

.50 

.50 

■      .60 

.60 

3.33 
2.79 
1.93 
2.96 
2.60 

3.12 
2.60 
1.67 
3.33 
4.17 

.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
,      .50 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 

2.64 

2 

2.96 

8 

2.50 

4 

3.18 

5 

2.27 

6 

2.96 

#•••••••••••« 

1   2.77 

8 

1.65 

9 

2.77 

10 

3.13 

11 

.50     3.S3 

.50     2.96 

12 

.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 

.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 

.50 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 

.50 
.60 

.60 

\    2.50 
2.77 
2.60 
2.00 

2.77 
2.50 
2.94 
2.60 
6.00 

1    2.77 

1   2.00 

3.33 

2.77 

2.60 

>    3.14 
3.12 
5.00 
6.00 
3.13 

2.63 

3.33 

t  8.12 

1      .50     2.50 

13 

.25 

1   47 

.50     2.96 

14 

.30     1.25 
.30     1-07 

.60     2.06 

15 

.60     1.78 

16 

.26 

.26 
.25 
.26 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.26 

\      .25 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.26 

.26 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 

.    .26 

.26 

.25 

1     .26 

.26 

1.3S 
1    1.47 
1.56 
1.38 
1.66 

1.66 

.92 

1.38 

1.56 

1    1.38 

1.66 
1.66 
,    2.27 
2.60 
1.66 

1.14 
1.78 
1.66 
1.19 
1.92 

1.67 
1.67 
'    1.48 
1.04 
1.66 

.50 

2.77 

17 

.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 

.60 
.50 
.50 
'     .50 
.50 

>      .50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 

1     .50 
.60 

.50 
.90 
.50 

^     .50 
!     .90 

.50 
1      .90 

.50 

2.96 

18 

1   3.13 

19 

2.77 

20 

3.33 

21 

3.13 

22 

1.86 

23 

2.78 

24 

3.1B 

25 

2.77 

26 

3.14 

27 

8.12 

26 

4.66 

29 

6.00 

ao 

3.ija 

31 

a.87 

33 

3.S7 

33 

3.12 

34 

.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 

B.13 

2.89 

35 

3.93 

3.12 
.    8.12 

2.78 
r  s..m 

6.84 

36 

o«vO 

37 

3.33 

38 

2.96 

ao 

'   2.00 

10 

.26 

1  M 

.50f   8.12 

1           \ 

8.33 

Total  40 
acpes.  • . . 

ATcrage 
one  acre. 

14.64 
.366 

86.38 
2.134 

14.64 
.866 

83.36 
2.064 

10.10 
.252 

60.60 

1.512 

10.10 
.252 

58.77 

1 

1.469 

1 
20.00 

.500 

120.13 
3.008 

20.001  U6.99 
.GOO  2.926 
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Wheat -Table  IV,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  prodticts  of  J^O  acres  of  wheat. 


Office  No. 


Total  Cost  of  Rais- 
ing Pboducts. 


Toial  coal  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

1886 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 


Bush 

5 
yeare 

Cts. 


Value  of  Straw. 


Value  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 


Bush 

years 
Cts. 


Value  of  Gsaik. 


Value  per  a,ere  and 
bushel 


Acre 
1896 

Bosh 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

1 

1 

$ 

Bush 
5 

years 

$ 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
T. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


n.64 

13.11 
12.24 
10.19 
11.30 

9.69 
11.67 
12.90 

9.04 
10.S9 

11.04 
12.00 
14.08 
13.42 
13.87 

12.46 
9.87 
8.5e 

13.06 
8.43 


21 1  10.91 

22 f  11.70 

12.78 

34 1  10.36 

25 11.88 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
B3. 
34. 

36. 

36. 

37. 

38 

S9. 

40. 


Total  40 
acres.... 


11.57 
10.6» 


77.60 
72.83 
47.07 
59.94 
56.50 

60.66 
66.35 
43.00 
61.26 
88.25 

73.60 
60.00 
78.22 
67.10 
65.48 

69.33 
46.85 
50.11 
66.15 
84.30 

60.61 
48.76 
85.20 
57.55 
59.40 

72.31 
66.41 


10.001100.00 


11.00 
10.73 

12.22 
9.45 
11.94 
10.46 
12.33 

11.89 
11.46 
13.75 
13.66 
10.69 


456.01 


Average 

one  acre.  111.450 

I 


IIO.OO 
67.06 

64.31 
63.00 
74.62 
65.37 
82.20 

74.31 
71.62 
76.38 
68.26 
66.81 


2700.6 


67.74 


11.78 
12.88 
11.89 
10.13 
11.37 

9.71 
11.58 
12.58 

9.35 
10.65 

11.15 
12.06 
13.90 
18.72 
14.06 

12.48 
9.16 
8.46 

12.81 
8.51 

10.77 
11.79 
12.76 
10.16 
11.74 

11.54 


62.00 
75.82 
58.45 
63..31 
51.68 

57.11 
64.06 
46.50 
51.94 
66.56 

65.58 
60.30 
81.76 
57.16 
60.17 

69.33 
53.88 
52.87 
71.16 
66.73 

67.31 
43.66 
70.88 
63.60 
65.22 

72.12 


10^.55i1».«2 


9.92 
11.10 
10.73 

12.27 
9.29 
11.94 
10.71 
11.88 

11.68 
11.39 
1S.37 
13.76 
10.41 


90.18 

111.00 

67.06 

65.77 
66.35 
74.62 
60.98 
91.38 

77.86 
75.93 
79.64' 
67.33 
69.40 


455.9812632.5 


11.398 


\ 


65.81 


2.42 

16.13 

2.42 

2.62 

14.00 

2.62 

2.76 

10.61 

2.76 

2.40 

14.11 

2.40 

3.38 

16.90 

3.38 

2.20 

1S.75 

2.20 

2.31 

11.86 

2.31 

3.60 

12.00 

3.60 

2.64 

17.60 

2.64 

2.60 

20.83 

2.50 

2.60 

17.33 

2.60 

3.00 

15.00 

3.00 

2.86 

15.88 

2.86 

2.97 

14.85 

2.97 

2.60 

10.40 

2.60 

2.00 

u.u 

2.00 

2.40 

12.00 

2.40 

2.20 

12.M 

2.20 

2.30 

11.50 

2.30 

2.00 

20.00 

2.00 

2.20 

12.22 

2.20 

3.60 

15.00 

3.60 

2.00 

17.68 

2.60 

2.40 

18.33 

2.40 

2.25] 

11.25 

2.25 

2.0Q 

12.50 

2.00 

2.29 

13.75 

2.20 

1.44 

14.40 

1.44 

3.00 

ao.oo 

3.00 

2.60 

16.25 

2.60 

2.64 

13.89 

2.64 

2.04 

13.60 

2.04 

2.00 

12.50 

2.00 

2.20 

13.75 

2.20 

2.64 

17.60 

2.64 

2.20 

13.75 

2.20 

2.31 

14.43 

2.31 

2.42 

13.44 

2.42 

2.53 

12.16 

2.53 

2.40 

15.00 

2.40 

99.33 

584.63 

90.33 

2.48 

14.62 

1 

2.48 

12.73 
14.70 
13.60 
15.0D 
15.36 

12.94 
12.83 
13.38 
14.66 
15.62 

15.29 
15.00 
16.82 
12.37 
9.28 

11.11 
14.11 
18.76 
12.77 
18.33 

13.75 
13.33 
14.44 
15.00 
12.50 

12.50 
13.76 
18.09 
30.00 
16.26 

12.00 
14.57 
12.50 
10.47 
20.30 

14.66 
15.40 
14.23 
10.51 
16.00 


568.88 


14.25 


10.05|r 
11. »i 
14.00 
10.20 
12.40 

9.60 

12.80 

21.00{ 

9.00 

7.80 

9.00 
12.00 
11.52 
12.00 
14.60 

10.80 
12.40 

9.o6 
12.80 

6.50 


10.96 
14.401 
10.501 
11.62 
13.60 

9.60 

'9.921 

7.00 

6.00 

11.04 

:  12.64 
9.76 
9.60 
9.92 

12.00 

11.20 
10.24 
13.60 
12.00 
12.00 


446.85 


.67 
.63 
.70 
.60 
.62 

.60] 
.64 
.701 
.60 
.65 

.60 
.60 
.64( 
.60 
.58 

.60 
.62 
.68 
.64 
.65 

.61 

.60] 

.701 

M 

.68 

.60 
.62 
.70 
.60 
.69 

•96 
.65 
.60 
.62 
.60 

.70 
.64 

.761 
.60 
.76 


12.54 
10.37 
13.00 
9.60 
13.20 


9.69 
13 
16 
12.06 

9.60 


9.69- 
{.16J 

;.2o 


11.17 


I 


9.86 
12.60 

9.86 
15.60 
16.24 

10.80 
10.03 

9.121 
10.62 

8.70 

9.28 

16.12 

11.34! 

9.12] 

11.62 

9.28 
9.28 
«.93 
6.70 
11.04 

13.20 
8.26 
9.60 

12.60 
8.10 

9.00 

9.30 

10.20 

13.92 

9.00 


25.791 4»4.73 


.643110.868 


.66 
.61 
.65 
.60 
.60 

.57 
.62 
.60 

.67 
.60 

.68 
.68 
.58 
.65 
.58 

.60 
.69 
.57 
.69 
.68 

.66 
.56 
.63 
.57 
.64 

.68 
.58 
.63 
.67 

.69 

.60 
.59 
.60 
.60 
.63 

.60 
.62 
.60 
.58 
.60 


24.16 


.604 
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Wheat— Table  IV,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  40  acres  of  wheat. 


Total  Valub  of 
Pboducts  Raisbd. 

PaOFlT. 

Loss. 

Office  No. 

Total  value  per  acre 
and  bushel. 

Projit  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Loss  per  acre  and 
busfiel. 

Acre 
1996 

1 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years  . 

1 

Bush 
5 

^ears 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

1 

Bush 

1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

1 

Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Cta. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

1 

12.47 
13.86 
16.76 
12.60 
16.78 

11.60 
16.11 
24.60 
11.64 
10.30 

n.Wi 
15.00 
ill. 06 
14.97 
17.10 

12.00 
14.60 
12.06 
16.10 
8.60 

13.16 
18.00 
18.10 
13.92 

1  16.86 

11.6W 

12.12 

6.44 

9.00 

13.64 

15.18 
11.79 
11.60 
12.12 
14.64 

13.40 

12.66 
16.921 
14.53 
14.40 

83.113 
77.00 
80.61 
74.11 
78.90 

73.75 
76.56 
82.00 
77.60 
86.83 

77.33 
76.00 

79.86 
?4.86 

66.40 

71.11 
74.00 
70.94 
76.60 
66.00 

73.22 
76.00 
87.33 
77.33 
70.26 

72.60 
75.75 
64.40 
90.00 
86.26 

79.89 
76.60 
72.60 
76.75 
97.60 

63.75 
718.43 
88.44 
72.15 
90.00 

14.96 
12.89 
16.76 
12.00 
16.58 

11.89 
16.47 
19.80 
14.70 
12.10 

>  12.46 
16.60 
12.72 
16.57 
18.84 

12.80 
12.43 
11.32 
12.92 
10.70 

11.46 
10.72 
13.94 
U.62 
13.77 

1L.28 

11.48 

6.37 

6.70 

13.64 

16.84 
10.30 
11.60 
14.80 
10.83 

'11.20 
11.61 
12.62 
16.46 
11.40 

78.73 
75.70 
78.6IJ 
75.00 
76.36 

69.94, 
74.63 
73.33 
81.66 
76.62 

73.29 
78.00 
74.82 
77.37 
67.28 

71.U 
73.U 
70.76 
71.77 
71.33 

71.75 
69.33 
•  77.44I 
72.001 
76.60 

70.60 
71.75 
76.09 
87.00 
86.25 

72.00 
73.57 
72.60 
70.47 
83.30 

74.66 
77.40 
74.23 
68.64 
76.00 

.83 

.76 

4.6d 

2.41 

4.48 

2.11 

3.44 

11.70 

2.60 

6.53 

4.17 
33.64 
14.17 
22.40 

13.19 
17.20 
39.00 
16. M 

3.1s 
.01 
3.87 
1.87 
6.21 

2.18 
3.94 
7.22 
6.35 
1.46 

1.31 
3.64 

16.73 

2 

.12 

3 

19.15 
11.69 
28.68 

12.83 
10.78 
26.74 
29.72 
9.06 

7.71 
17.70 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 ; 

9 

10 

.29 

2.42 

11 

.56 
3.00 

.30 
1.56 
3.23 

.32 
6.43 
3.64 
2.07 

.07 

2.24 
6.30 
.32 
3.56 
3.97 

.03 
1.49 

3.73 

16.00 

1.66 

7.75 

12.92 

1.78 

27.16 

20.83 

10.35 

.70 

12.61 
26.26 
2.13 
19.78 
19.86 

.19] 
9.34 

1 

12 

1 

10 

1.18 

6.94 

14 

4.86 
4.79 

.32 
3.27 
2.86 

.11 
2.19 

.71 
6.93 
1.18 
1.36 
2.03 

20.21 
17.11 

1.78 

19.23 

17.88 

.61 

14.60 

4.44 

26.67 

6.66 

<    8.60 

U.28 

16 



JH 

' 

V 

17 

16 



19 

20 

21 

• 

22 

28 

24 1 

25...'...*.*.'.'.'. 

29 

.26 

1.62 

27 

.93 

5.83 

28 

1.56 
2.00 

15.60 
20.00 

1.86 
2.40 

14.09 

29 

24.00 

ao 

2.91 

2.96 
2.34 

16.19 

15.66 
15.60 

2.91 

'3.67 
1.01 

18.19 

16.23 
7.22 

81 

32 

36 

.34 

2.12 

.34 

.    2.12 

31 

1.66 
2.31 

1.61 
1.09 
2.17 
.88 
3.71 

10.36 
15.40 

9.44 
6.81 

12.06 
3.90 

23.19 

4.09 

19.49 

36 

1.06 

.48 

8.06 

96 

1 

3.20 

87 

.22 

i    1.47 

36 

.75 

4.41 

39 

2.69   11.21 
.99     6.60 

V 

40 

1 

Total  40 

CM^^Coa  •  •  • 

AT«rage 
one  acre. 

646.18 
12.66 

3157.6 
78.94 

1 
543.06 

13.36 

2967.8 
'74.70 

92.36 
2.3091 

488.11 
12.201 

86.14 

1 
1 

2.1531 

419.90 
10.49 

4.19 
.106 

40.14 

.100 

8.01 
.200 

64.68 
1.614 
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TABLE  v.-  SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  VI. 


In  the  tables  on  this  paf?e  have  been  summarized  the  resnlts  in  the  foreffoini;  tables. 
The  tables  sho"^  the  total  cost  of  producing  40  acres  of  wheat  and  the  average  cost  per 
acre  and  bashel,  the  total  value  of  products  of  40  acres  and  the  averaffe  value  per  acre 
and  bushel.  In  the  analysis  of  expenses,  wages  was  allowed  for  team  work  as  well  as 
for  labor. 

(For  a  more  complete  analysis  of  expenses  in  this  case,  both  when  wages  is  aUowed 
for  team  work  and  when  horses  or  their  value  is  treated  as  capital,  see  the  next  two 
pages.) 


Co»t  of  production. 


Items. 


40  acres, 
1896. 


Plowing. 

Harrowing  and  seeding 

Cutting 

Fertilizing 

Seed 

Shocking  and  stacking. 

Threshing 

Marketing 

Interest 

Wear  and  tear 

Taxes 

Other  expenses 


One 
acre. 


Bush. 


$ 

45  13 
26  46 
10  68 
98  15 
43  04 
29.06 
18  88j 
15  901 
125  97 
14  64 
10  10 
20  00 


1.128 
.661 
.267 

2.4.'>4 

1.076; 
.728i 
.472 
.:^, 

3.150 
.366 
.252 
.500; 


c 

6.76 
4.00 
1.63 

14.50 
6.42 
4.40 
2.65 
2.28 

18  45 
2.13 
1.51 
3.01 


40  acres, 

One 

5  years. 

acre. 

$ 

$ 

45  18 

1.128 

26  46 

.661 

10  68 

.267 

98  15 

2.454 

40  35 

1.009 

29  06 

.726 

19  08 

.477 

16  31 

.408 

125  97 

3.150 

14  64 

.366 

10  10 

.2.')2 

20  00 

.500 

i.sK  (n 

Bush. 


c 

6.55 
3.87 
1.57 

14.23 
5.84 
4.26 
2.65 
2.27 

18.09 
2.08 
1.47 
2.93 


Value  of  products. 

• 

Value  of  flrrain 

446  85 
99  33 

11.17 

2.48 

64.30 
14.62 

78.92 

434  73 
99  33 

10.87 
2.48 

60.45 

Value  of  straw 

14.25 

Total  value 

546  18 

13.65 

534  06 

13.35 

74.70 

Pro/it  and  loss. 


Profit. 

92  36 
.    4  19 

2.309 
.106 

12.20 
1.01 

86  14 
8  01 

2.153 
.200 

10.49 

Loss 

1.61 

Balance  profit 

88  17 

2.204 

11.19 

78  13 

1.953 

8.88 
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TABLE  VI— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  40  ACRES  OF  WHEAT. 

The  data  npon  which  the  calculations  in  the  tables  on  this  pa^e  are  based  may  also 
be  found  in  tables  1,  2,  3.  '  'Cost  of  production"  is  shown  in  table  1.  '*  Value  of  pro- 
ducts" is  shown  in  table  2.  Table  3  snows  the  sunJus  value  or  cost,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  table  4  is  presented  the  "  Annual  Investment "  jind  the  respective  amounts  of  interest 
and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the  value  of  the  machinery  used, 
and  also  the  "  Surplus  Value  "  above  the  sura  of  these  expenses.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  in  this  presentation  wages  has  been  allowed  .for  team  work  in  place  of  treating 
horses,  or  their  value,  as  other  capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


1  PlowiniT 195  hours  at  23.5  cents 

2  Harrowing,  etc 72  hours  at  23.5  cents 

3  Seeding 40  hours  at  23.5  cents 

4  Cutting 41  hours  at  23.5  cents 

5  Shocking 56  hours  at  12.2  cents 

6  Stacking,  man  and  team 61  hours  at  23.5  cents 

7  Stacking,  extra  help 61  hours  at  12.2  cents 

8  Threshing  labor 82  hours  at  122  cents 

9  Threshing  machine 717  bush.  atl.30cents 

10  Marketing 70  hours  at  23.5  cents 

11  Seed 72bu8h.  at7U    cents 

12  Taxes 40  acres  at  25.3  cents 

13  Fertilizing,  clover  and 86  loads  manure 

14  Oth^r  expenses 40  acres  at  50    cents 

15  Depreciation  machinery 146, 80  dollars  at  10  per  cent 


40 
acres. 


Annual  investment 

16  Interest  machinery 146.80  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

17  Interest  on  investment 283.90  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

18  Interest,  land 1, 780.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent 


Total  cost 


$48.48 

16.92 

9.40 

9.64 

6.71 

14.34 

7.44 

10  00 

9.82 

16.45 

50.40 

10.12 

45.00 

20.00 

14.68 


$283.90 

8.81 

17.03 

106.80 


One 
acre. 


$1,087 
.423 
.235 
.241 
.168 
.SftS 
.186 
.250 

1.283 
.411 
.200 
.263 

1.125 
.500 
.887 

^.097 

.220 

.426 

2.670 


$416.54     10.413       58.10 


Per 
bushel. 
Cents. 


6.06 
2.86 
1.81 
1.85 
.94 
2.00 
1.04 
1.40 
1.80 
2.29 
7.08 
1.41 
6.27 
2.80 
2.01 


i89.60 

1.28 

2.87 

14.90 


Total  investment  $2,210.70.  Average  investment  per  acre,  $55.27.  Team  work,  46.9  days 
Labor,  66.7  dajs.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $44.50. 

2.  Value  of  products. 


1    717  bushels  of  wheat  at  00. 4  cents :  av.  5  years 

$433.07 
62.00 

S10.82 

60.40 

2    40  acres  of  straw  1.55 

1.56 

8.65 

Total 

$495.07 

$12.37 

09.05 

3.  Surplus  value. 

1    Surplus  value— profits 

78.53 

1.957 

10.96 

Equivalent  to  3.66  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 


Annual  investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the 
value  of  machinery  used :  also  the  surplus  value  of  products  above  the  sum  of  these  ex- 
penses. (This  surplus  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  ana  credited  to  the  land  gives  the  value 
of  the  land  for  raising  wheat.) 


Annual  investment 

Machinery $146.80  at  12  per  cent 

Annual  investment $283.90  at  12  per  cent 


Total  expenses  loss  rent 
^Surplus  credited  to  land 


$283.90 
17.62 
34.07 


$335.59 
159.48 


$7,007 
.440 
.852 


$8  380 
3.987 


^95.07     12.376      69.06 


2.46 
4.75 


46.81 
22.24 


*Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $1,329.00  or  $33.22  per  acre.    This  is  $11 .28  per 
acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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TABLE  VII.- COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  40  ACRES  OF  WHEAT. 

The  data  upoo  which  the  calcalations  in  the  table  on  this  paste  are  based  may  also 
be  found  in  tables  1,  2.  8.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown  in  table  1  "  Value  of  Pro- 
duct" is  shown  in  table  2.  Table  3  shows  the  "  Surplus  Value  "  above  cost.  In  table  4 
is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  the  respective  amounts  of  interest  and  neces- 
sary profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  horses 
used,  also  the  surplus  value  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  In  this  presentation 
horses,  or  their  value,  has  been  treated  as  other  capital. 

1.  CoH  0/ production. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


17 

18 
19 
20 


Items. 


Plowing 

Harrowing,  etc 

Seeding 

Cutting 

Shocking , 

Stacking— labor 

Threshing— labor 

Threshing— machine. 

Marketing 

Seed 

Taxes 


185  hours  at  li2.2  cents 
72  hours  at  12.2  centit 

40  hours  at  12.2  cents 

41  hours  at  12.2  cents 
55  hours  at  12.2  cents 
122  hours  at  li.'i  cents 

82  hours  at  VZ.2  cents 
717  bush,  at  1.3  cents 
70  hours  at  12.2  cents 
72  bush,  at  70  cents 
40  acres  at  2.'S.3  cents 
40  acres  at  80    cents 


40  acres. 


Per 

bushel. 

Cents. 


Maintenance  of  horst^ 

Fertilizing  clover  and  86.1oads  manure , 

Other  expenses .*.         40  acros  at  50  cents 

Depreciation  machinery  .  146.80  dollars  at  10  per  cent . 
Depreciation  horses 52. tO  dollars  at  10  per  cent . 


Annual  investment 

Interest  machinery 146.80  dollars  at  6  per  cent . 

Interest  horses 52 .80  dollars  at  6  per  cent . 

Interest  on  investii  ent  ..  168.16  dollars  at  6  per  cent  . 
Interest  land 1,780.00 dollars  at  6  per  cent . 


$22.57 

$.564 

3.1^ 

8.78 

.220 

1.22 

4.8S 

.122 

.68 

5.00 

.125 

.70 

«J71 

.168 

.94 

IJ  ^"i 

.372 

2.07 

10.  0 

•  .250 

1.40 

9.32 

.2« 

1.30 

8.54 

.213 

1.19 

50.40 

1.260 

7.03 

10.12 

.ri3 

1.41 

;t>.oo 

.^•M 

4.46 

45.00 

1.12.J 

6.27 

20.00 

.5a> 

2.80 

14.68 

.367 

2.05 

5.28 

.13-d 

.73 

Total. 


$268.16 

8.81 

3.17 

16.09 

106.80 


$6.70* 

.2^  J 

.079 

.402 

2.670 


$103.03!  $10,075 


37.40 
1.2^ 
U.U 
2.24 

14.90 


56.21 


Total  investment,  $2, 247.76.    Average  investment  per  acre,  $-)6.19. 
Team  work,  46.9  days ;  labor,  66.7  days ;  value  per  acre  of  land,  $14.50. 


2.  Value  of  products. 


1  717  bush,  of  wheat  at 60.4  Cts . 

2  40. acres  of  straw  at $1.55 


$133.07 
62.00 


$195.07 


$10,827 
1.550 


$12,877 


60.40 

8.65 


69.05 


3.  Surplus  value. 


1    Surplus  value— profits 


::'jl 


$92.01*     $^3.02 

IS      ' 


Equivalent  to  4.09  i>er  cent,  on  capital  invested. 


12.84 


Annual  investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the 
value  of  machinery  and  horses  used  ;  also  the  surplus  value  of  products  above  the  sum  of 
these  expenses.  (This  surplus  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  and  credited  to  land  gives  thd 
value  of  tlie  land  for  raising  wheat.; 


Annual  investment 

Machinery 146.80  at  12  per  cent 

Horses ,. 52.80  at  12  per  cent 

Annual'investment 268.16 


Total  expense  les.s  rent 
Surplus  credited  to  land 


$268.16 

17.62 

6.31 

32.  IS 


$5,704 
.410 

.805 


$324  .  01     $8,108 
*  170.77!       4.289 


37.40 
2.4d 
0.89 
4.49 


45.24 

2:i8l 


V- 19.5.07 1  $12.3771      69.05 


*Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $1,429.08  or  $35.72  per  acre.    This  is  ^78  per 
acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  40  acres  of  wheat  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding  tables  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few 
facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

In  table  covering  six  pages,  the  cost  per  each  acre  in  detail,  the  total 
cost  of  40  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presented.  Table 
5  is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  tr.ble  4.  Table  6  is  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  table  5  including  besides  the  expenses  of  that  table,  inter- 
est on  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  upon  the  sum  of  the  an- 
nual investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were  added  because  they 
are  unavoidaoie  in  farming  and  constitute  a  proper  charge  against 
the  products. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  three  tables  the  expenses  in  farm- 
ing arising  from  the  use  of  horses  for  motor  power  was  arrived  at  by 
allowing  wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  localities,  for  team 
work.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  treat  expenses  of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regarded 
as  capital  invested.  This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source  are 
with  a  few  exceptions  similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital  used 
and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  accordingly.  Another  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  production  was  therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses 
arising  from  the  horses  used  were  treated  from  this  point  of  view. 
This  analysis  is  presented  in  table  7  and  includes  in  the  expenses, 
wages  for  man's  labor  only,  while  for  horses,  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  their  value  and  actual  yearly  cost,  per  acre,  of  their  mainten- 
ance was  allowed  as  expense.  This  method  of  treating  expenses  of 
this  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undoubtedly 
proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  of  growing  one  acre  of  wheat  as  computed  from 
table  VII  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


Plowing 

Harrowing,  etc 

Seeding 

Cntting 

Shocking 

Stacking 

Threshing— labor 

Threshing— machine 

Marketing 

Seed 

Taxes 

Maintenance  horses 

Fertilizing 

Other  expensi^s 

Depreciation  machinery  — 
Depreciation  horses 

Annual  investment 

Interest  madiinery 

Interest  horses 

Interest  annani  investment. 
Interest  land  — 

Total 


One  acre. 


$ 

.564 
.220 
.122 
.12r. 
.168 
.3'.2 
.250 
.233 
.213 

1.260 
.253 
.800 

1.12!S 
.500 
.367 
.132 


6.704 
.220 
.079 
.402 

2.670 


10.075 


One  bash. 


c 

3.15 

1.22 

.68 

.70 

.94 

2.07 

1.40 

1.30 

1.19 

7.03 

1.41 

4.46 

6.27 

2.S0 

2.05 

.73 


37.40 

1.2:) 

.44 

2.24 

14.90 


56.21 
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Oats— Table  VIII. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  40  acret  of  oats. 


Officb  No. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 
7. 
S. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

Id. 
20. 

21. 
22. 

28. 
24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
2S. 
29. 

da. 

31. 
32. 
S3. 
31. 
36. 

36. 
37. 
3S. 
39. 
40. 


Plowing. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1JJ86 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

1 

Bash 

6 
years 

Cts. 


HABkOWIMO  AND 

Seeding. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
busfieL 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 

1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

1 

Cto. 

1 

Bnsh 

6 
years 

Cts. 


Cutting. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1806 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

1 

Total  40 


1.00 
1.401 
1.00 
.86 
1.00 

.80 
1.00 
1.001 

.76 

i.ao 

1.36 
1.00 
1.60 
1.16 
IjOO 

2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.26 
1.00 

1.20 
1.24 
1.3f7 
1.20 
1.00 

1.00 

1.131' 

1.00! 

1.001 
1.00 

1.25 
1.09 
1.60 
1.25 
1.00 

.84 
1.13, 
1.2&' 
1.25 

.86 


46.13 


Average 

one  acre.!  1.128|  2.679 


2.60 
3.601 
1.67 
2.18 
2.13 

1.63 
2.60 
2.00 
2.14 
3.201 

8.37 
2.60 
4.05 

2.90 
2.60 

6.26 
2.78 
2.86 
2.60 
2.00 

3.00 

3.10 
2.14 
2.67 
2.60 

2.32|i 

2.821 

2.60 

2.861 

2.86i 

2.50 
2.38 
3.00 
3.58 
2.60 


2.401 
2.261 
3.12j. 

2.08 
1.91 


107,17 


I 


1 


1.00 
1.40 
1.00 
.86 
H.OO 

.80' 
1.00 
1.00 

.751 
1.60 

1.36 
l.(X> 
1.601 
1.16 
1.00 


2.00! 

1.00 

1.00! 

1.2&! 

1.00 


1.20 
1.24 
1.37 
1.20 
1.00 

l.QO't 
1.13' 
l.OOi 

1.001 
1.001 

1.25i 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

.64 
1.13; 
1.25 
1.25 

.86 


1.86 
3.89 
2.09 
2.28 
2.60 

1.77 
2.32 
2.42 
2.14 
4.C0 

3.37 

2.08 
4.17 
3.23 
2.39 

6.00 
3.98 
3.13 
8.43 
2.23 

3.16 
2.88 
2.36 
3.00 
2.68 

2.22 
2.82 
2.50 
2.86 
2.63 

2.98 
2.50 
3.41 
8.4fi 
2.70 

2.16 
2.60 
2.66 
2.77 
2.06 


46.13 
1.128 


iifi.oe 

2.809 


.66 
.90 
.56 
.63 
.SO 

.46 
.77 
.90 
.«3 
.90 

.68 
.65 
.72 
1.06 
.50 


1.08 


.00 

.40' 
.7511 
.70 

.6&i 

.64 

.82 

.08 

.57 

.50 
.50 

.701 
.Co 
.631 


.63' 

.eo| 

.601 
.6©' 
.60' 

.66 

.521 
1.07 

.56! 
.52] 


1  J 
1.68 

^.26 

.91 

1.61 

1.06 

.87 
1.92 
1.00 
1.79 
1.80 

1.70 
1.63 
1.94 
2.66 
1.26 

2.84 

1.53!) 

1.14 

1.60 

1.40 

1.38 

1.61 

1,64 

2.17' 

1.42 


1.16 
1.25i 
1.75 
1.851 
1.79 

1.26 
1.421 
1.20 
l.OSi 
1.50' 


I' 


1.68 
1.01 
2.68 
.92 
1.16) 


.66 

.901 

.66 

.63 

.60 

.461 

.77 

.60 

.90 

.68 
.66 
.72 
1.06 
.60 

1.08 
.56 

.40i 

.76 

.70 

.66 
.64 
.82 
.98 
.57 

.59 
.50 
.70 
.65 
.63 

.63 

.60 
.60 
.59 
.60 

.66 

.52[ 

1.071 

.561 

.52 


2i3.4o    63.22!  26.45 


.661 1 


I.680I 


.661 


1.21 
2.50 
1.14 
l.?0 
1.24 

1.00 
1.79 
1.22 
1.70 
2.25 

1.70 
1.36 
2.00 
2.95 
1.19 

2.70 
1.84 
1.21 
2.02 
1.56 

1.45 
1.49 
1.42 
2.45 
1.50 

1.12 
1.25 
1.75 
1.80 
1.65 

1.49 
Lot 
1.36 
1.63 
1.62 

1.68 
1.25 
2.27 
1.22 
1.25 


65.60 
1.640 


Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


.»' 

.30 
.30 
.26 
.25 

.18 
.20 
.26 
.'A 
.30 

.27 
.15 
.30 

.20} 
I 
.45 
.20 
.20 
.27 
.30 


.30 
.27 
.37 
.25 
.20 

.20 

.23 
.26 
.42 
.30 

.30 
.26 
.30 
.26 
.20 

.30 
.26 
.25 
.26 
.23 


J 


10.68 


.63 
.76 
.60 
.64 
.S3 

.36 
.60 
.60 
.71 
.60 

.67 
.38 

.81 

-.10 

.50 

1.18 
.55 
.57 
.54 

.601 

.86 
.67 
.74 

..56 
.30 

.46 
.27 
.62 


1 


.75 

.60 
.59 
.60 

.71 

.87 
.50 
.62 
.42 
.51 


25.46 


.26 
.90 
.30 
.26 
.26 

.18 
.201 
.26 
.261 
.30 

.27 
.16 
.30 
.44 
.20 


I 


.46 
.20 
.20 

.27 
.30 

.30 

.27 
.37 
.25 
.20 

.20 
.23 
.25 
.42 
.30 

.30 
.16 
.301 
.26 
.20 

.30 
.25 
,£ 
.25 
.23 


! 


I 


10.68 


.47 
.83 
.63 
.68 
.62 

.40 
.47 
.61 
.71 
.75 

.67 
.32 

.84 

1.23 

.47 

1.13 
.67 
.62 
.72 
.66 

.79 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.54 

.44 

.67 

.62 

1.20 

.79 

.72 
.62 
.68 
.69 
.63 

.76 
.59 
.63 
.66 
.64 


26.66 


.2671     .6361     .267f    .663 
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Oats— Table  VIII,  continued. 
Cost  o/  pr*jduction  and  valur  of  products  of  ^0  acres  of  oats. 


F£KTII.IZI>6. 

d 

Seed 

». 

SniK^KTNG  .\XD 
ST.\rKIXO. 

Cost  per  acre  am 

CvSt 

p**r  arvr  at 

nd 

Cost  f>rr  arre  and 

b&fheL 

husheL 

busheL 

Officb  Xo. 

1 

1 

Acre  1 

Bush    -^^.^  ^"f  ** 

Acre   Bujsh    -^V* 

Bush 
5 

.\cre 

Bosh  . 

.\cre 
5 

Bash 
5 

• 

i;^  ' 

1«96 

«i 

«* 

1(96 

1:$96  1 

rf 

li«9D 

lb!96 

1 

yoars  years 

'years 

years 

years 

yeara 

1 

*  i 

1 

Cts. 

1 

*  i' 

Cts. 

1 

1 

1 

Cts. 

1 

$ 

Cts, 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Cts. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

t 
1 

1 

1 

) 

I 

1 

1 

3.00. 

7.50 

3.O0, 

5.55 

.      .40 

l.W 

.78 

1.44 

.68 

l.Tt) 

.68 

1    1.26 

2 

2.» 

5.50 

2.20. 

6.11 

.35< 

.* 

.72 

2.i» 

!    1.20 

3.tXl 

.    l.Ai 

•    3.34 

3 

2.30 

3.}*> 

2.30. 

4.79 

.40 

.67 

.•0 

1.66 

.S3 

1.39 

.83 

•    1.73 

4 '• 

2.50 

6.41 

2.50. 

6.76 

.46. 

1.16, 

.Go 

1.76 

1      .5i> 

1.28 

.50 

1.36 

6 

3.00 

6.S&, 

1            1 

3.00. 

7.5U' 

I     •      , 

•  If 

.52. 

1.3l> 

•  oHi 

1.79 

.84 

1 

.    2.10 

6 ' 

3.00; 

t 
5.77 

3.0»>. 

6.66! 

•     .46; 

.« 

.« 

1.45 

.70: 

1.34, 

.70 

1.55 

7 

8.tX> 

7.fi'> 

3.00 

6.% 

.64 

1.35* 

.*il 

l.Sii 

.(»| 

1.50' 

.6l> 

1.39 

8 

3.a> 

6.0), 

3.0l^ 

7.31, 

.54,' 

1.08 

.7"^ 

!.»>' 

.90^ 

1.81) 

.91^ 

■    2.19 

9 

3.00 

8.oT 

3.C«^« 

8.57 

.40! 

1.14 

.66 

l.tvtl 

.54 

1.56; 

.54 

1  56 

10 

3.WI 

1 

^A*) 

3.00. 

7.50, 

.51'; 

1.1C> 

..a 

1.S8 

,      .81 

1.62i 

.SI 

1 

2.03 

11 

2.5i' 

6.25 

2.50 

6.26 

!      .4S 

1.13 

.62 

1.55 

.SI 

2.03 

1      .SI 

2.08 

12 

3.0<» 

7.5(L> 

3.i« 

6.2:) 

1      .50. 

1.25, 

.i*2 

■     1.91 

.% 

2.37 

■    .% 

1.98 

13 

2.C". 

5.98 

2.^i- 

6.11 

.a:v 

1.21 

.-^ 

2.16: 

.96 

2..V 

.^ 

2.64 

14 

2.35 

5.62; 

2.2o 

6.26 

;     .4:^ 

l.m 

.M 

2.2-;. 

.;>.» 

1.37 

,.K) 

1.63 

1^ , 

2.4c 

6.1"'. 

2.40 
1 

6.71 

.45 

1 

l.i:] 

.M 

1.9J 

.75 

1 

l.vX7 

V       •-'^ 

t    1.78 

16 

2.(w:i 

5.28 

2.(»J 

5.0<^i 

.S4 

1.42* 

.si 

2.0:1 

1      .73 

1.92 

.73 

1.S2 

17 

2.r/> 

6.JH 

2. "J 

S.-'K 

.r>2 

.sji^ 

.51 

l.^» 

..'" 

\J\\ 

.59 

i.ih; 

18 : 

2.r/» 

7.14 

2..VJ 

7.81- 

1      .36 

l.i\l 

■   .52 

1  .♦•» 

.481 

1.381 

.48. 

1.50 

19 

2..>» 

O.M.» 

2,5*f 

6.7^1 

.60 

i.:o 

.!5 

2.rrti 

.  ■*  • 

.!.> 

.4:» 

1.21 

20 

1 

2.*) 

5.2> 

2.ft>. 

5.?6i 

.    •  .44 

.>^ 

.  .'' 

1..V. 

.S4 

HJS 

1 

1 

1.87 

21 

2.5& 

7.12 

2.S.-." 

7.51), 

.40 

l.r-k 

.46 

l.v^ 

1 

.<>5 

1.^2 

'    .<;-, 

!    1.71 

22... 

2.K' 

7.0^ 

2.^<^ 

6.51 

1      •4''^. 

i.-y* 

.s4 

l^:^ 

.«Vv 

l.:^7 

.  .V.I 

1    J.2S 

23 

2.b4> 

&.•;■»• 

2.;i'"i. 

4.S;? 

'       .51 

l.'.Cl 

.M 

!.";» 

i       .47 

AH 

.47 

.S2 

24 

!.»>• 

3..'*> 

i.fio" 

4.<  «' 

.4vS 

1.07 

.S4 

2.1-) 

.S7 

l.li2 

'      .S7 

2.17 

25 

5.10 

1 

2.«» 

tj 

5.2»i, 
5.56 

1        JO; 

1 

1.0' 

.70 

LSI 

.M 

2.1:; 

.s.'* 

2.24 

26 

2.»1 

1 
5.S2 

2.5<> 

.45 

l.tG 

..?0 

..V6 

.9- 

2.1X* 

.90 

1    2.00 

27 

2.tVi 

6..'J» 

2.«<» 

6.5<^ 

'       .45^ 

1.13 

.72 

l.s*> 

.sn 

2.15 

.S6 

2,15 

28 

2.Jvi 

7.«'«t 

2.  Sir 

7.0^ 

.45 

1.12 

.♦^ 

1.7> 

.7N 

lAK^ 

.■;n 

1.95 

29 

1.7£i 

.    6.<0 

1.70r 

5.1V  ; 

.331 

.m 

.54 

1.54 

l.oi) 

2.^] 

i.iH> 

2.86 

» 

2.<» 

6.7:: 

( 

1.65: 

5.26 

.45 

1 

1.2S 

1 

.70 

1..S4 

1 

.Oi> 

1    1,72 

.60 

1.58 

31 

l.fi5 

1 
3.30^ 

3.93 

.43' 

..M» 

40 

I            1 
.Ho 

.78 

1.56 

1 

.7S 

l.JW 

38.. 1 

3.00! 

8.57i 

3.601 

9.(« 

.45 

1.07 

.30 

.97! 

.;!5 

\      .N5 

.35 

;      .89 

38 

2.50 

o.0(» 

2.51 

6. 68 

.431 

.S6. 

.66 

1.4^1 

.61 

1.28 

.64 

>    1.46 

34 ! 

1.801 

S.Hi 

1.801 

6.00 

.63 

1.78' 

.63 

,     1.75 

.70 

,    2.00 

.70 

1.94 

» \ 

2.25 

5.62 

1 

2.25 

1.75( 
2.50t 
2.0) 
2.00 
2.50 

6.08 

.64 

1 

1.35 

.84 

2.27 

1 

.86 

2.15 

\      .86 

2.32 

38 

1.75' 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 

5.00L 

6.001 

i    6.C0I 

3.33' 

6.561 

1 

4.48 
5.95 
4.26 
4.44 
5.95 

.481 

.45 ;( 

.381 
.23t 

1.28! 
.961 

1.131 
.631 
.01; 

.70 
.781 
.70 
.68 
.68 

1     1.79 
1..% 
1.49 
1.52 
1.62 

.58 

.75 

.IB 

1.00 

.41 

'    1.66 

1.50 

1.88 

1.67 

.91 

.75 

1.00 

.41 

\    1.50 

37 

1.79 

3g 

1.50 

39 

2.22 
.96 

40 

Total  40 

1 

I 

\ 

H 

1 

acres... 

98.70 

234.181^.70  244.12 

17.81| 

42.411  ! 

27.65 

,  66.02 

39.05 

68.91 

•  29.05 

73.11 

Ayeraffe 

1 

1 

fc 

\ 

\ 

1 
1 

one  acre. 

2.4tiB 

6.864 

2.468 

6.103 

.4451  l.OQOI 

.688 

1.700 

.7261 

1.723 

.7261 

1.80A 

\ 

[ 

1 

P 

1 

f 

it 

[ 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS: 


Oats— Table  VIII,  continued. 
Coat  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  40  acres  of  oats. 


Office  No. 


Threshing. 


Cost  per  artre  and 
bushel. 


•     G 
1896 

$ 


Bush 
1806 

Cts. 


Acre 
5 

years. 

$ 


Bnsb 

years 
Cte. 


Marketing. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1886 


Bush 
1886 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
yetirt 


Bush 
5 

$ 


Intrrest. 


Cost  per  cere  and 
bu»,\cl. 


Acre 

Bu.^h 
1896 

Acre 
>ei.rs 

$ 

Cts. 

$• 

Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


1 

.60 

u    .60 

^    .90 

.   .78 

!     .M 

.78 

.75 
.52 
.50 

.60 
.60 
.74 
.80 

1      .60 

.76 

1      M 

.      .70 

1.00 

i      .75 

'      ,90 
.60 
.75 
.67 
.80 

.86" 
.60 
.60 
.70 
.35 

.76 

,      .63 

1.00 

.70 

.80 

.52 
1.00 
.80 
.80 
.68 

1.50 

1.90 

,    1.60 

*    2.00 

2.00 

!    1.50 

.    1.50 

1.50 

1.48 

1.00 

1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 

1.50 

2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 

2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.48 
2.00 

!    2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

1    2.00 
1.00 

1.50 

1.60 

'    2.00 

2.00 

1    2.00 

.    1.47 
1    2.00 

2.00 
;    1.50 

1.61 

f      .81 
.54 
.72 
.74 
.80 

\ 

.66 
.64 
.62 

1      .52 
.40 

.60 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.63 

1      .80 
.46 
.64 
.74 

.68 
1 

'      .76 

>      .65 

1      .87 

.60 

.76 

.90 
.60 
.60 
.70 
.38 

.63 
.60 
.88 
.72 

.      .74 

1 
.58 
.84 
M 
.68 
.63 

1.50 
,    1  "tO 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 

1.51 
1.49 
1.51 
1.49 
l^tlO 

1.50 
1.50 

,    2.O0 
2.00 
1.50 

1    2.00 
1.50 

1   2.00 
2.00 
1.52 

1    2.00 
1.51 
1.50 

1.50 
2.00 

2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.0C 
1.00 

1.50 
1.50 
2.0i 
2.00 
2.00 

1.50 

>    2.00 

1    2.00 

1.52 

1.50 

.60 
.20 
.60 
.78 
.47 

1.30 
.80 
.25 

1.05 
.50 

.80 

.6» 
.74 
.40 
.60 

.38 
.72 
.52 
1.00 
.K 

.20 
.60 
.50 
.45 
.20 

.65 
.40 
.20 

.liS 

.50 

.84 

.50 

l.u>i 

.601 

.62 
.60 

.80 
.60 
.90 

1.60 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

;   1.00 

2.60 

2.00 

.50 

3.00 
l.OO 

2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 

1.00 
2.00 
1.48 
2.00 
.50 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

•     .50 

1.61 
IM 

.50 
1.00 

.52 

1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.1M) 
1.50 

*1.47 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 

.81 
.18 
.48 
.74 
.40 

,    1.12 

.86 

.20 

1.06 

.40 

.80 
.72 
.72 
.36 
.63 

.40 

.60 
.48 
.74 
.23 

.19 
.65 

.Oo 

.40 

•      .19 

.68 
.40 
.20 
.3& 
.19 

.42 

.80 

.44 

1.08 

.551 

.58 
1      .42 
.94 
.46 
.84 

1.50 
.50 
1.00 
2.O0 
1.00 

2.49 
2.00 
.48 
3.00 
1.00 

2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 

1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 

.52 

.50 
1.5! 
l.OU 
1.00 

.60 

1.51 
1.00 

.SO 
1.00 

.50 

1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.00 
1.50 

1.60 
1.00 

2.oo; 

l.OO 
2.00 

8.60 
3.72 
ZM 
1.80 
2.70 

1.60 
3.00 
3.60 
1.60 
1.80 

2.40 
3.00 
4.80 
4.20 
4.38 

2.70 

1.50 
1.20 
3.48 
1.08 

3.00 
3.00 
4.50 
2.40 
3.90 

3.42 
2.70 
3.60 
3.18 
3.60 

4.50 
1.80 
3.30 
3.12 
3.90 

3.75 
3.96 
3.60 
6.70 
3.24 

9.00 
9.30 
6.40 
4.61 
6.74 

2.88 
7.50 
7.30 
4.29 
3.60 

6.00 
7.50 

12.97 
10.60 
10.95 

7.a 

4.18 
3.42 
6.96 
2.16 

7.50 
7.50 
9.00 
6.34 
9.76 

7.95 
6.76 
9.00 
9.09 
10.27 

9.00 
4.29 
6.60 
8.91 
9.T5 

10.71 
7.92 
9.00 
9.50 
7.20 

3.60 
3.72 
8.84 
1.80 
2.70 

1.50 
3.00 
3.60 
1.50 
1.80 

2.40 
3.00 
4.80 
4.20 
4.38 

2.70 

1.50 
1.20 
3.48 

IM 

3.00 
3.00 
4.50 
2.40 
3.90 

3.42 
2.70 
3.60 

3.18 
3.60 

4.50 
1.80 
3.30 
3.12 
3.90 

S.75 
3.96 
3.60 
5.70 
3.24 

6.66 

2 

10.33 

3 

8.O0 

4 

5 

4.87 
6.76 

6 

8.34 

7 

6.98 

8 

9 

10 

8.78 
4.29 
4.50 

11 

6.00 

12 

6.25 

13 

13.33 

14 

15 

11.66 
10.43 

16 

6.75 

17 

5.00 

1« 

3.76 

Id 

9.40 

20 

.    2.40 

21 

7.88 

22 

6.98 

23 

7.76 

24 

6.O0 

25 

10.27 

26 

7.60 

27 

6.75 

28 

9.00 

29 

8.09 

30 

9.47 

31 

10.72 

32 

4.50 

33 

7.50 

34 

8.68 

35 

10.54 

36 

9.61 

37 

9.44 

38 

7.66 

38 

12.66 

40 

7.71 

Total  40 
acre0. . . . 

Average 
one  acre. 

28.57> 
.715 

66.96 
1.674 

) 
27.23 

.681 

67.06 
1.676 

23.10 
.578 

54.98 
1.374 

22.27 
.557 

56.02 

1 

1.375 

1 

125.97 
3.148 

297.3C 
7.4a2 

125.97 
3.149 

308.30 
7.732 

COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 
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Oats— Table  VIII,  continued. 
Ooii  of  producHon  and  value  o-f  products  of  40  acres  of  oats. 


OmcB  No 


Weab  and  Teab. 


CoMt  per  acre  and 
buthel. 


Acre 
189b 


Bush 
1896 

Cts 


Acre 

5 
years 


Biisu 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Taxes. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bttsheL 


I  Acre 

% 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
yoars 

% 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Othbb  Expensbs. 


Cos  Is  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
189iJ 


^••••••••■••* 


3. 
4. 
6. 


.60 

1.50 

.60 

1.60 

.25 

.41 

.34 

.87 

.33 

.70 

.33 

.64 

.60 
.60 
.2& 


.^1 
.60i 


1.11 
1.^ 


.34 

c 

•  « 

.33 

.& 

.33 

.iK 

.23 

.63 

.30 

.73 

.17 

.43 

.IB 

.87 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.25 

.26 
.26 
.26 

.251 
.26i 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.30 
.30 

•25J 


.62 
.41 
.64 
.531 

.4B 

.62 
.50 

.711 
.501 

.62 
.62 
.67 
.75 
.76 

.661 


.25 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 

.26 
.26 
.26 

.261 
.26 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.30 
.30 

.251 


I 


I 


M 

.69 
.52 
.67 
.62 

.66 
.58 
.63 
.71 
.62 

.62 

.52 
.69 
.84 

.72 

.62 


.^ 

1      .69 

.25 

.83 

.25 

1      .71 

.25 

.78 

.25 

.50 

.25 

.67 

.25 

.50 

.26 

.56 

.25 

.62 

.26 

.65 

.25 

.62 

.26 

.66 

.26 

.60 

.26 

1      .43 

.26 

.56 

.25 

1      .63 

.25 

.62 

.26 

.66 

.26 

.63 

.26 

.56 

.26 

.63 

.26 

;      .63 

.25 

.63 

.26 

1      .63 

.26 

.71 

.26 

.71 

.26 

.72 

.26 

.66 
1     .69 

.25 

.60 

.26 

.26 

.69 

.26 

.62 

;26 

.60 

.25 

.87 

.26 

.71 

.26 

.08 

.26 

.63 

.26 

.68 

.26 

.71 

\     .26 

.64 

.26 

.80 

.26 

.69 

.26 

\     .62 

.26 

.63 

.26 

.42 

.     .26 

.66 

.26 

.66 

.26 

.69 

lO.Uf 

1 
24.03 

10.10 

26.06 

.262f 

.6aai 

.2521 

.621 

i 

1 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

I 


Bubh 

5 
years 

Cts. 


.60 
.60 
.601 
.50[ 
.60 

.^ 
.00 
.50 
.60 
.50 

.50 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.50 

.60 
.501 
.50 
.50 
.60 

m 

.50 

.50 
.60 

.60 

.50 
.60 

.50 
.60 


1.26 
1.25 
.83 
1.29 
1.07 

.97 
1.26 
1.00 
1.43 

1.00 

1.26 
1.25 
1.36 
1.26 
1.26 


1.33^. 

1.39i 

1.4d 

1.00 

1.00 


1.25< 
1.26 
1.00 

1.11 
1.26 


1.17 

1.25 

1.25 

1.43^ 

1.4f3 


.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.90 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

.  50i 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

50 
.uOi 
.50 
.50 
.50 

.501 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 

.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 


1.39 

1.06 
1.36 
1.26 

1.11 
1.17 
1.23 
1.43 

1.26 
1.04 
1.39 
1.39 
1.19 

1.25 
1.67 
1.57 
1.36 
l.U 

1.31 
1.17 
.86 
1.26 
1.32 

l.U 
1.26 
1.26 
1.43 
1.33 


2D.01II  47.71 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


Oats— Table  VIII,  continued. 
Coat  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^0  acres  of  oats. 


Total  Cost  of  Rais- 
ing Products. 

Value  of  Straw. 

Va 

LUB  OF  Grain. 

1 

Office  No. 

Total  cost  per  acre  and 
busheL 

Value  per  acre  and 
busheL 

: 

Vaiue  per  acre  and 
buahel. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Btish 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1896 

$ 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

$ 

1 

12.13 
12.22 
11.72 
9.68 
11.14 

10.24 
11.49 
11.84 
9.66 
HO.® 

10.94 
11.60 
18.36 
12.61 

30.33 

12.98 

23.94' 
34.76) 
24.62 
26.35 

27.72 

1 

22.57! 
27.68 
29.02 
27.77 
27.16J 

27.77 
25.54; 
.^.8S' 

5.76 
4.68 

6.00 
4.80 
i4.90 

5.70 
6.20 

U.40 
11.70 

8.33 
12.31 

9.57 

10.96 
18.0<^ 

5.76 

10.66 

6.40 

5.60 
9.60 
7.02 
S.46 

9.36 

7.20 
9.00 
7.00 
6.50 

7.20 
10.401 
6.56 
6.00^ 
6.00 

6.84 

6.76 
6..?i) 
8.60 

8.00 

6.40 
6.44) 

fi.fi*') 
7.20 
6.40 

7.74 
7.20 
7.20 
6.60! 
6.30 

8.50 
7.66 
8.60 
4.96 
7.20 

6.30 
8.0» 
7.20 
9.00 
6.75 

.      .16' 

14.68 

i 

»      .27 
.29 
.30 
.26 
.26 

I 

.26 
.27 
.26 
.28 
.26 

.25 

.37 
.26 
.27 
.27 

.27 
.27 
.26 

j    .2fr 

.28 

.26 
.28 

.27 
.28 
.28 

.26 
.29 
.27 
.27 
.28 

.27 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.28 

.as 

.26 

.27 
.27 

2 

30.66 
19.58 
21.69 
23.70 

19.69 
38.72 
23.68 
27.31 
21.64 

27.36 

29.00 
36.08 
31.53 

12.51 

11.77 

.    9.76 

U.09 

10.16 
U.86 
11.901 
9.72 
10.86 

11.11 
12.26 
13.64 

4.68 

.   6.00 

4.80 

4.50 

6.70 
6.20 

13.00 
10.41 
18.97 
11.26 

12.66 
12.09 

.14^ 
.16 
.I0 
.18 

I      .18 
.18 
.18 

1      .20 
.17 

.18 

10.44 

14.40 

9.62 

10.40 

U.70 
11.61 
10.66 
9.80 
10.00 

inm 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

4.751'    9.501 

4.75'  11-68 

9 

4.60 

4.60 

5.00 

6,00 

12.86 
9.20 

12.50 
16.00 

4.50 

4.60 

6.00 

.    6.00 
4.&S 
4.14 
5.22 

4.00 
3.50 
3.50 

4.60 
5.40 

4.32 
6.10 
6.00 
4.76 
6.30 

5.40 

5.22 
,    6.01 

4.14 
3.96 

4.68 
4.68 
5.40 

12.86 
n.50 

12.50 
12.50 
13.00 
11.50 
12.44 

10.00 
16. C6 
10.93 
12.4"^ 
12.00 

11..36 
11 M 
10.34 
11.9') 
13.9i 

12.00 
13.0.-> 
12.60 
U.82 
10.42 

U.14 
11.70 
12.27 

10 

u 

12 

.26'  17.7fil 

13 

4.68 

12  fK 

.16 
.15 
.16 

.18 
.16 

.IS 
.17' 
.16 

.16 
.16 
.17 
.16 
.16 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.16 

9.36 
9.72 

n.34 

10.80 
8.10 
8.32 
9.99 

12.60 

9.88 
12.04 

16.66 
11.20 
10.« 

11.70 

U.60 

10.80 

9.46 

14 

12.85   35.^ 
12.68   30.18 

12.19    30.47 

4,141  10..« 
5.23f  13.06 

12.26   30.66 
11.86    31.23 

16 

4.00 
3.ry() 
B.60 
1    4.60 
6.40 

10.62 
9.72 

10.(^ 
9.20 

10.  SO 

17 

6.03    'M.77     8.93.  20.76 

18 

8.38 

12.65 

8.93 

11.08 
11.16 

23.94!    8.44    26.37' 

19 

25.30 
17.86 

27.57 
27. 9^) 
26.68 

12.4,Si  33.73^ 
9.10i  20.22j 

11.03   29.02 
U.62   27.02 
13.84    23. i^; 
10.27    25.6S 
11.32   29.79 

11.51    a5.57i 
10.65   26.62 

20 

21 

1 
4.321  10.80 
6.10   12.76 
6.001  12.00 
4.76    10.57 

22 

23 

24 

10.03 

22.28 

26 r 

11.07 

'  11.50 
li).3ty 
11.30 

27.67 

26.74 

25.95 
28.26 

6.30 

6.40 
5.22 
6.01 
4.1:4 
8.99 

4.68 

13.25 

lfi.5> 
13.05 

i2.eo 

.11.82 

n.3i| 

9.36 

26 

27 

28 

11.53 
10.69 
10.28 

11.38 

28.83 
30.54 
27.(6 

27.09 

29 

10.4? 

29.91 

30 

9.99 

11.61 
10.61 

28.64 

23.22 
26.02 

.18    10.64 

\ 
.17    11.34 

31 

32 

10.38 

25.95! 

4.681  11.1* 

.18 
.1? 
.15 

\      .18 

.18 
.16 

.181 

10.40 

11.44 

9.36 

l».d6 

10.92 
10.92 
1B.16 

33 

11.961  23.90 
11.321  32.34 

U.99   27.25 
11.381  31.60 

4.16 
■  4.58 

4.20 
6.40 
6.04 
6.40 
6.06 

10.80 

11.86 
11.4& 

12.00 
10.80 
12.60 
9.00 
11.24 

dl 

4.15 

11.53 

36 

11.72f  29. .W 

11.91    32.19 

4.56    12.38 

38 

10.62 
12.69 
12.72 
14.10 
10.43 

90.34 
25.18 
31.80 
23.68 
23.17 

10.99 

28.18 

4.20 
6.40 
6.04 
5.40 
6.06 

10.77 
12.85 
10.72 
12.00 
12.04 

37 

12.65 
13.26 
14.11 
10.77 

30.12 
28.18 
31.36 
25.64 

38 

39 

.15'  12.16 
.ld|  11.34 

40 

Total   40 

AyemgQ 
(me  acre. 

460.21 
IL.265 

1066.9 
26.673 

4fft,7& 

11.444 

1 

nflO.5 

1 
1 

28.263 

1 

198.89 
4.835 

1' 
466.6&I 

'1I.4..4 

193.36 

4.834 

1 

486.62 

12.140 

1' 

291.69 
7.289 

6.S3 

\l707 

> 

4i6.20 
11.165 

10.90 
.272^ 
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Oatb — Table  VIII,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  40  acres  of  oats. 


Ofpicb  No. 


Total  Value  of  Pro- 
duct Raised. 


Total  value  per  acre 
and  bushel. 


Acre 
1S86 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bosh 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Phofit. 


Profit  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

•Acre 

5 
years 

Cts. 

1 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Loss. 


Loss  x^er  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1886 

Acre 

6 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

years 
Cts. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


12.16 
14.60 

u.sa, 

12.96; 
I 
16.06 
12.40 
13.76 
ll.&D 
13.101 


I 


30.40 
26.70 
24.33 
30..31 

sn.9? 


11. 


12.20 


12 1  16.401 

13 10.231 

14 1  10.141 

16 11.2a 


16. 
17. 
IS. 


10.&4 
9.26 
9.S0 


19 1  13.10 


20 


13.401 


28.96 
31.001 
27.0OI 
32.^< 
26.20 

30.60[ 

41.00 

27.05 

26.35, 

2«.0G 

28.52 

ffi.72 

28.(X) 
26.20 

23.801 


20.Z4 
16.12 
10.40 
14.42 
14.90 

'17.40 
16.81 
15.41 
14.30 
14.60 

16.001 

23.76 

14.04 

113.S6 

]i6.66 

14.80 
11. (JO 
11.  S2 
14,  3g; 


21 i  10.72.  26 

2B U.60,  28 

28 '  14.60   29 

24 1  11.96   26. 

26 ll.TOi  29. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
82. 
33. 
34. 
36. 


86. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Total  40 
acres. . . . 


13.14 
12.42 
12.24 
9.74 
10.29 

13.18 
12.24 
13.90 

0.10 
U.78I 


30 

31 

30. 

27. 

29. 


,76 
(^j 
57| 
26 

£6 
06 

€0 
82 
31^ 


\ 


10.501 
18.40 
12.24 
14.40 


I 


26.36 
29.14 
27.80 
26.85 
29.46 

30.a> 
26  .m 
30.60 

a«.oo 

26.24 


18.00! 

14. 2r} 

17.14] 

21.06 

15.96 

15.94 

17.10 
16.82 
15.m 
13.59 
14.60 

16. 02, 

16.08 

16.84 

13.51 

14.94 

15.12 
16.32 
18.20 
17.55 
16.40 


1139.5689.66 


37.66 
42.00 
40.41 
44.97 
37.26 

38.66 
39.08 
37.58 
40.85 
36.50 

37.50 

49.50 
39.00 
:«.50 
89.44 

37.00 

43.66 
36.93 
39.43 

40.00 

37.36 
39.86 
37. 3^, 
39.90I 
41.M 

38.C0 
42.06 
39.60 
38.82; 
3S.42I 

38.14 
37.70 
38.27 
37.53 
40.38 

88.77 
38.86 
38.72 
39.00 
39.04 


\ 


I 


1676.6 


Averaffe     |  f         |  } 

one  acFe.]12.124{28.488[I6.990{  39.39 


.03 


0.07 


2.88, 
2.19 
1.82 

4.82 

.91 
1.91 
1.9* 
2.28 

1.261' 


4.80 
6.62 
8.87 

9.27 
2.28 
8.82 
b.bi 
4.66 


8.16; 


.341 

1.42J 
.46 
4.47 


.961 

4.05 

.90 

8.94 


.34 

1.16 

1.93 

.63 


■■■■:4 

2.32 
4.29 
1.58 


1.64 
2.04 


.30 

1.9711 

1.73 

1.95 


3.81 
5.10 
2.36 


.77 

8.14 
4.12 
3.90 


.1 


.061      .16 


.81 


.22 

1.3S 


1.021 


.97 
8.07 


7.41 
2.61 
7.63 
4.67 
3.81 

7.at 

4.96 
8.61 
4.68 
3.74 

3.89 

11.50 

.40 

1.01 

3.88 

2.61 
2,67 
3.38 
2.11 
8.90 

3.17 

5.,'>2 
7.82 
6.69 
4.bZ 

5.59 
6.17 
4.31 
2.90 
4.32 

4.64 
4.70 
4.86 
2.13 
8.03 

4.13 

3.67 

4.95 

6.6d^ 

6.63 


13.72 

7.26 

15.89 

18.62 

9.53 

16.03 
11.51 

8.56 
13.08 

9.36 

9.73 
23.9t» 


1, 
2. 
9. 


12; 

■si! 

26| 

I 


6.63 
13.90' 
10.561 

5.701 
19.78 

1 

8.34! 
12.84 1 
13.481 
14.22. 
12.16 

12.43, 
16:43 
10.77 
8.28' 
11.37: 

11.05 

11.T6 

11.02i 

5.93 

6.19 

10.59 
8.73 

10.54 
7.66 

13.40 


48.22 107.27 181.7»[446.11 

J 

1.2051  2.6621  4.646111.128 
I  I  I 


1.94 


3.12 
2.47 
1.04 

i.oe 


4.86 


8.43 

6.16 
2.60 

2.69' 


.311      .77 


.731    2.09 


\ 


\ 


2.2tL 


.12 


.48 


1B.46 


6.49 


.34 


1.20 


31.63 


.9361    .966! 


* 
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TABLE  IX. -SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  8. 

Id  tho  tables  on  this  page  has  been  summarized  the  results  in  the  foregoinff  table. 
The  tables  show  the  total  cost  of  produclnfir  40  acres  of  oats  and  the  average  cost  per 
acre  and  bushel,  tho  total  value  of  pro<lucts  of  40  acres  and  the  averaite  value  per  acre 
and  bushel.  In  tlie  analysis  of  expenses  wages  was  allowed  for  team  work  as  well  as 
for  labor. 

(For  a  more  complete  analysis  of  expenses  in  this  case,  b'^^h  when  wages  is  allowed 
for  team  work  and  when  borsos  or  their  value  is  treated  ati  capital,  see  the  next  two 
pages.) 


Cott  of  production. 


Items. 


Plowing 

Harrowing  and  seeding. 

Cutting 

Fertilizing. 

Seed 

Shocking  and  stacking.. 

Threshing 

Marketing 

Interest 

Wear  and  tear 

Taxes 

Other  expenses 


40  acres 

One 

Bush. 

40  acres 

One 

Bush. 

1886. 

acre. 

.  5  years. 

acre. 
$ 

$ 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Cts. 

45  13 

1.128 

2.68 

45  13 

1.128 

2.80 

26  45 

.661 

1.58 

26  45 

661 

1.64 

10  68 

.267 

.04 

10  68 

.267 

.66 

98  70 

2.468 

5.85 

98  70 

2.487 

6.11 

17  81 

.445 

1.06 

27  W 

.688 

1.70 

29  m 

.728 

1.72 

29  05 

.726 

1.80 

28  57 

.715 

1.68 

27  23 

.681 

1.68 

2.S  10 

.578 

1.37 

22  27 

.558 

1.37 

125  97 

3.149 

7.43 

125  97 

3.149 

7.74 

14  65 

.366 

.87 

14  6ft 

.90 

10  10 

.252 

.60 

10  10 

.252 

62 

20  00 

.500 

1.19 
26.87 

20  00 

.500 

1.24 

$450  21 

11.255 

$457  78 

11.444 

28.28 

Valu€  of  producU, 


Value  of  grain. 
Value  of  straw , 


Total  value 


<      $29159, 
>       193  39 


$484  98 


7.289 
4.835 


17.07 
11.41 


$(46  20 
193  36: 


11.155 
4.835 


12.124       28.48      $8:«  56     15.990 


27.2.'> 
12.14 

39.99 


Pro/It  and  lo»». 


Profit 

$48  22 
13  45 

1.205 
.338 

26.82- 
866i. 

$181  78 

4.545 

11  13 

Loss 

Ba^AUce  profit 

$«  77 

.869 

18.16 

1181  78 

4.545 

11.13 
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TABIiE  X.— COST  OP  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  40  ACRES  OP  OATS. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  In  the  tables  on  this  page  are  based 
may  also  be  found  In  tables  1,  2,  3.  *'Cost  of  Production"  Is  shown  in  table  1. 
**Valne  of  Products"  is  shown  in  table  2.  Table  3  shows  the  surplus  yalue  or 
cost,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  table  4  is  presented  the  "Annual  Investment"  and 
the  respective  amounts  of  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same 
and  upon  the  value  of  the  machinery  used,  and  also  the  "Surplus  Value"  above 
the  sum  of  these  expenses.  It  should  be  ''otlced  that  In  this  presentation  wages 
has  been  allowed  for  team  work  in  plact  ^f  treating  horses,  or  their  value,  as 
other  capital. 

1.    Coat  of  pro.,   '^ion. 


Items. 


40 
acres. 


One 
acre. 


One 
bush. 


1  Plowing    

2  Harrowing,    etc , 

3  Seeding    

4  Cutting     

5  Shocking     , 

6  Stacking,   man  and  team 

7  Stacking,  extra  help   

8  Threshing,  labor   

9  Threshing  machine   

10  Marketing   

11  Seed    

12  Taxes    

13  Fertilizing  clover  and   

14  Other  expenses   

15  Depreciation  machinery   ..146.80 


186  hours  at  23.5  cents 
72  hours  at  28.5  cents 

40  hours  at  23.5  cents 

41  hours  at  23.5  cents 
66  hours  at  12.2  cents 
61  hours  at  28.5  cents 
61  hours  at  12.2  cents 

112  hours  at  12.2  cents 
1634  bush,  at     .5  cents 

95  hours  at  23.5  cents 
104  bush,  at  35    cents 

40  acres  at  25.3  cents 
,    86  loads  manure  .... 

40  acres  at  50  cents 
dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual  Investment  

16  Interest,  machinery   146.80  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

17  Interest,  an.  Investment..    278.39  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
IB    Interest,  land   1,780.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


Total 


I 

43.48 

16.92 

9.40 

9.64 

6.T1 

14.34 

7.44 

13.66 

8.17 

22.43 

36.40 

10.12 

46.00 

20.00 

14,68 


278.39 

8.81 

16.70 

106.80 


410.70 


I 

1.067 
.423 
.235 
.241 
.168 
.368 
.186 
.341 
.204 
.561 
.910 
.263 

1.125 
.500 
.367 


10.267 


OtJ. 

2.67 

1.04 

.67 

.59 

.41 

.88- 

.46 

.83 

.50 

1.37 

2.28 

.62 

2.75 

1.22 

.90 


6.959 

17.03 

.220 

.54 

.41S 

1.02 

2.670 

6.64 

25.13 


Total  investment,  $2,205.19.    Average  investment  per  acre,  IS6.13.    Team  work, 
49.6  days;  labor,  72.3  days.    Value  per  acre  land,  144.50. 

2.    Value  of  products. 


1  1634  bushels  of  oats  at  27.30  cents. 

2  40  acres  of  straw  at  12.25. 

Total    


M)  cents 

446.08 
90.00 

11.152 
2.250 

27.30 

5.51 

^ 

536.06 

13.402 

32.81 

3.    Surplus  value. 


1  Surplue  value— profits 


126.88      3.135 


7.68 


Equivalent  to  6.68  per  cent,  on  capital  Invested. 

Annual  investment.  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  13  per  cent,  on  same  and 
upon  the  value  of  machinery  used;  also  the  surplus  value  of  products  above  the 
sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  and  credited  to 
the  land  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  oats. 


Annual  investment  

278.39 
17.62 
33.40 

6.969 
.440 
.895 

17.08 

Machinery  

Annual  investment  .r..^. ^-r-r 

.V.'.lfl46.'80at  12  per  cent. 
. . .  .1278.39  at  12  ner  cent. 

1.06 
2.06 

Total  exnenses  less  rent.... 

829.41 
♦206.67 

8.234 
5.168 

20.16 

Surolus  credited  to  land 1 

12.66 

Total    

536.06 

113.4102 

32.81 

*  Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $1,722.25  or  $43.06  per  acre.  This  is  $1.45 
per  acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 


CO 
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TABLE  XI.-COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  40  ACKES  OF  OAT8. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  in  the  table  on  this  page  are  based 
may  also  be  found  in  tables  1,  2,  3.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown-  in  table  1. 
"Value  of  Product*'  is  shown  in  table  2.  Table  3  shows  the  "Surplus  Value'* 
above  cost.  In  table  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  the  respective 
amounts  of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the 
value  of  the  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  beeu  treated  as  other 
capital. 

1.    Coat  of  production. 


Items. 


40 
acres. 


I 


One 
acre. 


One 
bush. 


1  Plowing    

2  Harrowing,    etc 

3  Seeding   

4  Cutting    

5  Shocking    

6  Stacking   

7  Threshing,    labor    

8  Threshing,  machine  

9  Marketing   

10  Seed    

n  Taxes    

12  Maintenance  of  horses   

13  FertillEiuR,    clover    and 

14  Other  expenses    

16  Depreciation   machinery    ..146.80 

16  Depreciation    horses    52.80 


loo  hours  at  12.2  cents 
?2  hours  at  12.2  cents 

40  hours  at  12.2  cents 

41  hours  at  12.2  cents 
56  hours  at  12.2  cents 

122  hours  at  12.2  cents 

112  hours  at  ia2  cents 

1634  bush,  at     .5  cent 

96  hours  at  12.2  cents 

104  bush,  at  35    cents 

40  acres  at  25.3  cents 

40  acres  at  80     cents 

86  loads  manure 

40  acres  at  50  cents 
dollars  at  10  per  cent, 
dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Annual  investment   

Interest,   machinery    146.80  dollars  at  6  per  c«*nt. 

Interest,    horses    o2.f^^l  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,    an.    Investment.    iViO.ri  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
Interest,    land    1,7S0.0(>  dollars  at  6  per  cent 


$ 

22.0 

8.78 

4.88 

5.001 

6.71 

14.88 

13.66 

8.1 

11.59 

36.40 

10.12 

32.00 

45.00 

20.00 

14.68 

5.28 


250. 

8. 
3. 


I 

.664 
.219 
.122 
.126 
.166 
.372 
.342 
.204 
.2901 
.910 
.253 
.800 
1.126 
.600 
.367 
.132 


72 
SI 

it! 


l.'i.aS 


Total 


GiH.OS 


6.493 
.220 

.079 

.390 

2.670 


9.852 


Cts. 

1.38 

.64 

.30 

.31 

.41 

.91 

.83 

.50 

.71 

2.23 

.62 

1.96 

2.75 

1.22 

.90 

.32 


16.89 
.54 

.20 

.95 

6.54 


24.12 


Total  investment,  $2,239.33.    Averupe  Investment  per  acn».  f5.').9S.    Team  work, 
49.6  days.    Labor,  72.3  days-    Value  per  acre  of  laud,  $44..>J. 

2.     Value  of  products. 


!  !         : 

1    1634  bushels  of  oats  at  27.3  cents 446. OS     11.152' 

3    40  aort's  of  straw  at  |2.26 1         90.00      2.2^i\ 

' I '. 

Total    '        oOG.OSl     13.402 


27.30 
5.51 


32.S1 


3.    SurpUiJi  valur. 


Surplus    value— profit 


142.0»>1      3.550 


8.69 


Equivalent  to  6.34  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

Annual  Investment,  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  the  same 
and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used;  also  the  surplus  value  of 
products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  (This  surplus  capitalized  at  12  per 
cent,  and  credited  to  the  land  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  oats.) 


Annual   investment 

Machinery   $146.80  at  12  per  cent. 

Horses   62.80  at  12  per  cent. 

Annual   investment   259.72  at  12  per  cent. 


Total   expenses   less 
Surplus  credited  to  land 


rent. 


269.72 

250.72 

6.34 

31.16 


314.84 
•221.24 


6.493 
6.49^ 
.160 
.779 


7.871 
6.631 


16.89 

15.89 

.40 

1.90 


Total  I       536.081    W.4Q2|     32.81 


-I- 


19.27 
13.54 


I 


•Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $1,843.66  or  $46.09  per  acre. 
$1.50  above  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  the  fanners. 


This  is 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  40  acres  of  rye  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding  tables  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few 
facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

In  table  XII,  covering  six  pages,  the  cost  per  each  acre  in  detail,  the 
total  cost  of  40  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presented.  Table 
XIII  is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  table  XII.  Table  XIV  is  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  table  XIII  including  besides  the  expenses  of  that  table,  inter- 
est on  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  upon  the  sum  of  the  an- 
nual investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were  added  because  they 
are  unavoidable  in  farming  and  constitute  a  proper  charge  against 
the  products. 

It  shoidd  be  noticed  that  in  these  three  tables  the  expenses  in  farm- 
ing arising  from  the  use  of  horses  /or  motor  power  was  arrived  at  by 
allowing  wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  localities,  for  team 
work.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  treat  expenses  of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regarded 
as  capital  invested.  This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source  are 
with  a  few  exceptions  similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital  used 
and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  accordingly.  Another  analysis  of 
the  'cost  of  production  was  therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses 
arising  from  the  horses  used  were  treated  from  this  point  of  view. 
This  analysis  is  presented  in  table  XV  and  includes  in  the  expenses, 
wages  for  man's  labor  only,  while  for  horses,  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  their  value  and  actual  yearly  cost,  per  acre,  of  their  mainten- 
ance was  allowed  as  expense.  This  method  of  treating  expenses  of 
tills  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undoubtedly 
proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  of  growing  one  acre  of  wheat  as  computed  from 
table  XV  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


One  acre. 


Que  Bush. 


etc 


Plowing   ... 
Harrowing, 

Seeding   

Cutting    

Shocking 

Stacking   ^ 

Threshing  labor   

Threshing  machine  

Marketing   

Seed   

Taxes  ...j • 

Maintenance  horses  ... 

FertUslng   

Other  expenses  

Depreciation  machinery 
Depreciation   horses   . . . 


Annual   investment 

Interest,  machinery  

Interest,  horses  

Interest,  annual  investment 
Interest,  land  


.664 
.219 
.122 
.125 
.168 
.3721 
.287 
.206 
.220 
.800 
.263 
.800 
.760 
.600 
.367 
.132 


16.886^ 

.220 

.079 

.363 

2.670 


Total 


19.207 


- 


Cts. 

3.74 

1.07 

.69 

.61 

.81 

1.81 

1.89 

1.00 

1.07 

3.88 

1.23 

8.88 

8.64 

2.43 

1.78 

.64 


2.867 

1.07 

.38 

1.71 

12.96 

44.69 
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Barley— Tablk  XVI. 

Co8t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  Jfi  acres  of  harUy, 


Office  No. 


Plowing. 


Coat  per  acre  and 
buMheU 


Aera 
1896 

Bash 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

e. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 
IB. 
19. 

ao. 


21. 
22. 
23. 

!?: 

28. 
29. 
30. 

n. 


>*••.•*.  I 


>•....•< 


. 


34. 
36. 

36. 

87. 
38. 
89. 
40. 


totsX  40 

Average 
one   acre. 


1.00 

1.4Q 

1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.001 

1.00 

.75 

1.60 

1.351 

1.00 

1.60 

1.16 

l.W 

2.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 

1.20 
1.24 
1.37 
1.20 
1.00 

1.00 
1.13 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.26 
1.00 
l.GO 
1.25 
1.00 

M 
1.13 
l.S 
1.26 

.86 


45.13 
1.128 


} 


3.34 
4.66 
3.34 
2.48 
2.86 

2.36 
2.86 
2.70 
2.14 
4.68 

8.75 
3.33 
6.56 
4.^ 
3.57 

5.71 
3.33 
3.67 
3.67 
2.86 

3.63 
4.13 
4.66 
3.48 
2.86 

3.57 
3.77 
2.S0 
3.70 
3.12 

4.81 
3.67 
3.75 
3.90 
3.33 

2.40 
M.04 
6.25 
4.08 
2.86 


146.30 
3.635 


1.00 
1.40 
1.00 
.86 
1.00 

.80 
1.00 
1.00 

.75 
1.60 

1.35 
1.00 
1.60 
1.16 
1.00 

2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 

1.20 
1.24 
1.37 
1.20 
1.001 

1.00 
1.13 
1.00 

1.001 
1.00 

1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 

.84 
1.13 
1.25 
1.25 

.861 


45.13 

1.128 


3.57 
4.38 
&.64 
2.74 
3.34 

2.85 
3.33 
3.33 
2.34 
6.71 

4.23 
3.13 
6.00 
4.64 
3.57 

6.67 
3.71 
3.70 
3.91 
3.08 

4.00 
3.87 
4.56 
3.64 
8.08 

3.33 
3.53 
3.12 
4.55 
2.86 

4.17; 
3.33 
4.28{ 
3.79 
3.33 


2.80' 
3.77, 
6.26 
4.62 
3.0(7 


1S1.72 
3.793 


HABBowma  and 
Sbbdino. 


Co»l  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1886 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
lyears 

$ 

CtP. 

1 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


CUTTIKO. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

6 
years 

$ 

ICts. 

1 

Bush 
6 

years 

Cts. 


.65 
.90 
.56 
.63 
.60 
I 
.45 
.77- 
.50 
.63 
.90 

.68' 
.65 
.72 
1.07 
.50 

1.06 
.66 
.40 
.76 
.70 

.65 
.64 

.82 
.98 
.57 

.50 
.50 
.70 
.66 
.63 

.631 

.60 

.60 

.59 

.60 

I 

•6G 

.53 

1.07 

.56 

.52 


26.47 


.662 


2.16 
3.00 
1.83 
1.80 
1.42 

1.32 

2.20 

1.36 

1.801 

2.57 

1.89 
2.17 
2.66 
4.28 
1.7S 

3.07 
1.84 
1.44 
2.14 
2.00 

l.M 
2.14 
2.?5 
2.80 
1.63 

1.78 
1.86 
1.76 
2.41 
1.96 

2.42 

2.14 
1.50 
1.83 
2.00 

1.89 
1.89 
5.35 

1.78 
1.66 


85.72 


2.143 


.e5fi 

.90 

.66 

.63 

.60 

.46 

.77 
.60 
.63 
.901 

.66 
.65 
.72 
1.07 
.60 

1.08 
.86 
.40 
.76 

.70 

.56 
.64 
.82 
.96 

.67  k 

.50 
.60 
.70 

.66 
.63 

'.€3 
.60 
.60 
.69 
.60 

.66 

.564 

LOT 

.6© 
.521 


26.47' 


.662 


2.32| 
2.61 ' 
1.44 
2.03 
1.66, 

1.60 

2.661 

1.67 

1.97 

3.21 

2.13 
2.04 
2.40 
4.28 
1.78 

3.60 
2.08 
1.48 
2.34 
2.13 

1.84 
2.00 
2.74 
2.98 
1.85 

1.66 
1.56 
2.1» 
2.96 
1.79 

2.10 
2.32 
1.72 
1.78 
2.00 

2.23 
1.77 
5.35 
2.04 
1.87 


00.19 


2.255' 


.30 
.30 
.25 
.25 

.18 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.30 

.27 
.16 
.30 
.46 
.20 

.46 

.20f 

.20 

.27 

.30 

.30 

.27 
.37 
.26i 
.20 

.20 

.231 

.26^ 

.42 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.90|i 

.26 

.20 

.30 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.23 


10.69 


•26' 


.83 
1.00 
1.00 

.71 
.71 

.68 

.57 
.68 
.71 
.85 

.76 
.60 

1.12 

1.80 

.71 

1.29 

:67 
.72 
.78 
.86 

.91 
.90 
1.23 
.71- 
.67 

.721 
.77 
.62) 
1.66 
.95 

l.l&l 
.89 
.75 
.78 
.b( 

.8&|i 
.89 
1.25 
.80 
.76 


34.52 


.863 


.26 
.30 
.30 
.26 
.25 

.18 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.30 

.27 
.15 
.30 
.45 
.20 

.46 

.20 

.201 

.27 

.301 

.30 
.2f7 
.37 
.25 
.20 

.20 
.23 
.26 
.42 
.30 

.30 

.25 
.30 
.25 

.20 

.30 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.23 


10.69 


.267 


.89 
.98 

.79 
.61 
.83 

.64 

.67 

.88 

.79 

1.07 

.86 

.47 

1.00 

1.80 

.71 

1.60 
.74 
.74 
.83 
.91 

1.00 
.86 

1.23 
.76 
.00 

.67 
.72 
.78 
1.91 
.86 

1.00 
.83 
.96 
.75 
.67 

LOO 
.83 

1.26 
.92 
.82 


86.U 


.^ 
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Barlbt—Tablb  XVI,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  produeta  of  40  acrea  of  barleif. 


Office  No. 


1. 
2. 
Z. 
4. 

6. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
». 
10. 


U. 
12. 
Id. 

14. 
16. 


IS. 
17. 
18. 

90. 


M. 


26. 
27. 


aa. 
n. 

32. 


M. 


Fbrtilizino. 


Co«<  per  acre  and 
bugJiel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 
5 

years 

CtH. 


SB£D. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bUMhel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 
5 

years 

$ 

Cta. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Shockinq  AMD 
Stacking. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bttsheL 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cte. 

$ 

Bush 
5 

years 

Cts. 


17. 


^••«*«*«**»*«f 


to. 


3.10 
2.40 
2.75 
3.001 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
3.00 

3.00 

3.00 
2.40 
2.26 
2.S0f 

2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
3.25 

2.30 
2.30 
2.00 
2.90 
2.20 


10.33 
6.00 
9.16 
«.57 
8.6. 

8.82 
8.67 
8.11 
10.00 
8.58 


8. 
10. 
8. 
&. 
6 

7. 
8. 
6. 
7. 
9. 


00, 

.981 

u\ 

33 
93 
16 
29 


2.T5 
2.50 
2.20 
2.00 
2.40 

2.40 
3.25 
3.60 
2.25 
2.50 

2.25 
2.40 1 
2.20 
2.25 
3.00 


6.99 
7.07 
6.67 
6.67 
6.29 

9.82 
8.33 
6.60 
7.40 
7.50 

9.22 
11.61 
8.T5i 
7.04 
8.33 

6.4» 
8.67 

U.OO 
7.26^ 

10.00 


3.10 
2.40 
2.76 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
8.00 

3.OO1 
3.00! 

2.-jJ. 

2.25 

2.601 


2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
3.25 

2.30 
2.30 
2.00 
2.30 
2.20 

2.75 

2.eo'i 

2.20 
fi.OO 
2.40 

2.40> 

3.26 

3.50 

2.25 

2.501 

2.25 

2.40^ 

2.20 

2.25 

3.001 


11.07 
7.50 
7.25 
9.67 

10.00 

10.7] 
10.00 
10.00 
10.94 
10.71 

9.39 
9.36 
8.00 
9.00 

8|93 

8.33 
9.26 
9.26 
7.81 
9.85 

7.67 
7.18 
6.67 
6.97 
6.67 

9.17 
7.82 
6.87 
9.09 
6.86 

8.00 

10.831 

10.00 

6.82 

8.33 

7.50 
8.00 

11.00 
8.33 

10.72 


Total   40    I  }  ) 

acres. . . .    05. 10i336. 651 105. 10  351.54 


»t336.65tl05.10  3 


Avpra^   J  «  (  r 

one  ncre.I  2.627  6.9911  2.6271  8.TS8 


.56 
.60 
.541 
.60 
.64 

.66 
.60 
.80 
.38 

.Si 

.60 
.42 

.65 
.68 

.53, 
.60 

42 
.54 

56 

.66 
65 
.66 
.60 
.68 


.63 
.56 
.42 
.70 

.63 
.65 
.49 
.68 

.e» 

.56 
.70 
.56 
.70 

.601 


2.42 

2.32 

1.22 

2.1»ii 

2.10 

1.60 
2.50 
2.80 
2.2s 
2.001 


J 


( 


\  23.97f  77.03 

f 

.5991  1.926 


.90 
.88 
.92 

.62 
.90 

.92 
.92 

1.13 
.60 

1.32 

.88 

.801 

.^0 

1.12 

1.12 


1 


.86' 

.901 
.65 

.90i 

1.12 
.99 
.86 
.96 

I.O61 

.96 

1.02 

.92 

.64 

1.10 


1.16 

1.10 
1.10 
1.06 

.90| 
1.12 

.90 
LlS^i 

.561 


37.39 
.935 


3.21 
e.75 
2.43 
2.00 
3.00 

3.29 
3.07 

3.7'il 
l.mi 
4.?2 

2.75 
2.50 
2.31 
4.48 

4.01 

2.87 
3.34 
2.42 
2.1s 
2.73 

3.7B 
3.09 
2.86 
2.90 
3.22 

3.20 
3.19 
2.87 
2.90 
3.15 

3.83 
3.00 

a.iw' 

3. ST 
3.53 

3.00 
3.73 

4.50 
4.26 
2.U0 


125.15 
3.129 


.68' 

1.20 

.88 

.50 

.»4 

.70 
.60 
.90 
.64 

.81 

..SI  I 

.% 

,^{ 

.56 

.76( 

.731 
.50 
.48 
.46 
.84 

.66 
.55 
.47 
.87 
.65 


.90 

.86 

.7E 

1.00 

.60 

.78 
.35 
.64 


I 


TOj- 
.361 


.06 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

.41 


2.27 

4.00^ 

2.77 

1.43 

2.40 

2.06f 

1.71 

2.43 

1.55 

2.32 

2.75 
3.17 
3.52 
2.20 

2.68|> 

L.09I 

1.661 

1.721 

1.28 

2.40 

1.97 
1.88 
1.67 
2.48 
2.43 

3.22 
2.87 
1.96 
3.710 
1.86 

3.00 

1.26 
1.60 
2.19 
2.67 


1.66 
2.68 
8.75 
3.23 
1.36 


29.05 


.726 


I 


96.70 


2.34; 


2.43 
3.76 
2.18 
1.62 
2.80 

2.80 
2.00 
3.00 
1.68 
2.89 

2.54 
2.97 
3.16 
2.20 
2.68 

2.43 
2.18 
1.76 
1.41 
2.54 

2.16 
1.72 
1.67 
2.64 
2.57 

8.00 
2.66 
2.44 
4.66 
1.71 

2.60 
1.16 
1.83 
2.12 
2.87 


.68 

i   1.93 

.75 

2.50 

.75 

3.75 

1.00 

3.71 

.41 

1.46 

29.06 

97.71 

1 

.726  2.443 


2f    .7261 


] 
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JtiARLEY — Table  XVI,  continued. 
Co8t  of  production  and  value  of  producU  of  40  acres  of  barley. 


Officb  No. 


Threshing. 


Co$t  per  acre  and 
busheL 


lAcre 
lUM 

$ 


Bash 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Mabkbtino. 


Co»t  f>er  acre  and 
buehel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1886 

Acre 

5 
years 

-  $ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Intbbest. 


Coet  per  acre  and 
buahel. 


Acre 
18v>6 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts, 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
35. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
90. 


81 

38 

M 

^ 


96. 
37. 
98. 
99. 
4D. 


Total  40 
acres... 

Average 
one  acre. 


.60 
.75 
.60 

1.06 
.70 

.68 

.52 

l.U 

.70 

.70 

.72 
.45 
.68 
.60 
.42 

1.06 
.76 
.84 

1.05 
.63 

.82 
.75 
.60 
.88 
.88 

.66 
.46 

.ea 

.64 
.32 

.90 
.70 

.80 
.64 
.60 

.70 
.66 
.40 
.47 
.0O1 


2.00 
2.G0 
2.00 
S.OO 
2.00 

2.00 
1.49 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
1.60 
2.62 
2.00 
1.60 

3.00 

2.601 
3.00 
3.00 
1.51 

2.48 
2.60 
2.00 
2.52 
2.61 

2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00{ 
1.00 

1.60 
2.60^ 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 1 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.62 
2.00 


26.66]  84.06 


.666 


2.101 


.66 
.80 
.76 
.98 
.60 

.66 
.45 
.90 
.64 
.66 

.64 

.48 
.75 
.60 
.42 

.90 
.68 
.81 
.96 
.49 

.75 
.80 
.60 
.82 
.82 

.60 
.4» 
.48 
.44 
.95 

.« 
.75 
.70 
.66 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.40 
.41 
.66 


26.26 


2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
9.00 
2.00 

2.00 
1.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
1.50 
2.60 
2.00 
1.60 

3.00 
2.52 
3.00 

3.00 
1.48 

2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.49 
2.48 

2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 

1.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.62 
2.00 


83.99 


.6311  2.069 


.16 
.30 
.90 
.70 
.36 


Oi 


1.02 

;74 

1.06 
.95 


1.06 
.60 

.50 

.42j 

.70 
.60 
.96 
.70 
.36 

.93 
.60 
.60 
.35 
.95 

.66 
.60 
.20 
.54 
.32 

.26 

.60 
.64 
.45 

.70 
.70 
•40 
.46 
.90^ 


21.83 
.646 


.60 

1.00^ 
1.00 
2.00 
I'.OO 

8.00 

2.00 
2.00 
8.00 
1.00 

3.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 

1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

.60 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 
2.00 
1.60 
2.00 
1.80 

2.00 
2.60 
2.001 
JL.48 
3.00 


69.48 
1.737 


.14 
.82 
.98 
.62 
.90 

.84 
.601 
.60 1 
.96 

.28 

.96 
.64 
.60 
.50 
.42 

.60 
.64 
.54 
.64 
.33 

.90 
.64 
.60 
.33 
.33 

.00 
.64 
.16 
.44 
.96 

.90 

.60 
.62 
.66 
.45 

.60 
.76 
.40 

.41 
.84 


I 


f 


20.73 
.618 


.50 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 

9.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.00 

9.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 

1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

2.00 
2.00 
.90 
2.00 
1.00 

;i.oo 

2.00 
1.46 
2.00 
1.60 

2.00 
2.60 
2.00 
1.62 
9.00 


69.50 
1.737 


3.60 
3.72 
3.84 
1.80 
2.70 

1.60 
3.00 
3.60 
1.60 
1.80 

2.401 
3.00 
4.80 
4.20 
4.38 

2.70 
1.50 
1.20 
3.48 
1.08 

3.00 
8.00 
4.60 
2.40 
3.90 

3.42 
2.70 
3.60 
3.18 
8.60 

4.60 
1.80 
3.90 
3.12 
3.90 

8.75 

3.60 
6.70 
3.24 


126.97 
3.15 


12.00 

12.40 

12.80 

5.14 

7.72 

4.41 
6.^ 
9.73 
4.29 
5.U 

6.66 
10.00 

17.77 
16.80 
15.64 

7.72 
5.00 
4.29 
9.M 
3.09 

9.09 
10.00 
15.00 

6.86 
11.14 

12.21 

9.00 

6.00 

11. 77- 

11.25 

17.90 
6.43 
8.25 
9.76 

13.00 

10.71 
14.16 
18.001 
18.39 
10.80 


4U.22 
10.^ 


3.60 
3.72 
3.84 
1.80 
2.70 

1.60 
3.00 
3.60 
1.50 
1.60 

2.40 

S.OOi 
4.80 
4.20 
4.38 

2.70 
1.60 
1.20 
3.46 
1.06 

3.00 
3.00 
4.50 
2.40 
3.90 

3.42 
2.70 
3.60 
3^18 
S.60 


12.86 

U.62 

10.10 

5.S0 

9.00 

5.as 

10.00 

12.00 

4.68 

6.43 

7.60 

9.86 

16.00 

16.80 

15.64 

9.00 
6.66 
4.44 
10.8» 
9.27 

10.00 

9.37 
15.00 

7.27 
U.69 

U.40 
8.43 
U.25 
14.4S 
10.29 


4.90  15.00 

1.80  6.00 

3.30  9.42 

3.12  9.46 

3.90  13.00 


S.75 
8.96 
3.60 
5.70 
3.24 


125.97 
3.15 


«lfl.BO 
13.20 
18.00 
2L.U 
11.67 


424.70 
10.63 
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Barley — ^Table  XVI,  continued. 
Co$t  of  production  and  value  of  produet9  of  40  acrcM  of  barUif. 


Weab  and  Tbab. 

Taxes. 

Other  Expenses. 

Office  No. 

Cost  per  cure  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
buaheL 

Cost  per  ckcre  and 
bushel. 

Acre 

1896 

1 

1 

Rufih 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

1 

Bush 

*     1 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 

1896 

1 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 
5 

years 

$ 

Bosh 
years 

CtA 

Acre 

1896 

1 

Bush 

18v6 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

1 

.60I    2.00 
.60     2  ftt 

.60 
.60 
.26 
.34 
.33 

.33 
.23 
.30 

.17 
.16 

1 

.33 
.40 

.20 
.50 
.68 

^      .47 
.25 

.27 
.60 
.22 

.33 

.23 
.60 
.38 
.40 

.27 
*      .16 
.17 
.35 
.13 

.07 
.24 
.43 

.49 
.22 

.60 

.76 

1.00 

.80 

.10 

2.15 
1.88 
.65 
1.09 
I.IO 

1.18 
.77 

1.00 
.63 
.64 

l.(M 
1.26 
.66 
2.00 
2.07 

1.57 

.92 

1.00 

1.88 

.67 

1.10 
.72 
1.67 
1.16 
1.22 

.90 
.50 
.53 
1.59 
.37 

.23 

.80 

1.23 

1.46 

.73 

1.67 
2.50 
6.00 
2.96 
.35 

.25 
.Zo 
.26 
.25 
.26 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 

.25 

.26 
.25 
.26 
.30 

.301 

.26 
.26 
.25 
.26 
7&. 
\ 

.25 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.25 
.25 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.25 

.83 

.83 
.83 
.71 
.71 

.73) 
.71 
.67 
.71 
.71 

.69 

M 
.93 

1.20 

i.a 

.71 
.83 

'      .89 

.71 
.71 

.76 
.83 
.83 
.71 
.71 

.89 
.83 
.62 
.94 

.78 

.96 
.89 
.63 
.78 
.83 

.71 
.89 
1.26 
.80 
.83 

.25 
.26 

.26 
.26 
.26 

.26 
)      .26 
.26 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.26 
.25 
.30 
1      30. 

.26 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 

.26 
.26 

.25 
.26 
.25 

.26 
.25 

.25 
.26 
.26 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 

.26 
.25 
.26 
.26 
•      .26 

.89 
.78 
.(» 
.81 
.83 

.89 
.83 
.83 

.78 
.8S 

.78 

.78 

.83 

1.20 

1.07 

.83 
.92 
.92 
.78 

.76 

.83 

.78 
.83 
.75 
.75 

.83 

.78 

.78 

1.13 

.71 

.83 

.83 
.71 
.76 
.83 

^      .83 

.83 

1.25 

.93 

.89 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 

.GO 

.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 

.60 
.50 

.601 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.60 
'  .60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 

.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 

20.00 

.60 

1.67 
1.67 
1.67 
1.43 
1.43 

1.47 
1.43 
1.36 
1.43 
1.43 

1.39 

1.67 
1.87 
2.00 
1.79 

1.43 

1.67 
l.?9 
1.42 
1.43 

1.61 
1.67 
1.67 
1.43 
1.43 

,    1.T9 

1.67 
1.26 
1.86 
1.66 

1.93 
1.79 
1.26 
1.67 
1.67 

1.43 
1.77 
2.50 
1.61 
^   1.66 

64.46 

1.611 

.60 

.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 

.60 

.60 
.50 
.50 
.60 

.60 
.60 

.601 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 

.60 
.50 

.60 
.60 

.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

1      .80 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 

1.79 

2 

tl.67 

3 

.25 
.34 
.83 

.33 
.23 

.30 
.17 
.16 

.33 
.40 
.20 
.60 
.68 

.47 
.26 

.27 
.60 
.22 

.33 

.23 
.50 
.36 
.40 

.27 
.16 
.17 
.35 
.13 

.07 

.24 
.43 
.49 
.22 

1 

i      .60 

.76 

1.00 

.80 

.10 

.83 

.97 

..96 

.97 
.66 
.81 
.49 
.42 

.91 
1.33 

.74 
2.00 
2,iyi 

1.36 
.83 
.83 

1.72 
.62 

1.00 

.77 
1.67 
1.08 
1.14 

•96 
.63 
.43 
1.29 
.40 

.26 

.86 

1.07 

1.63 

.73 

1.43 
2.68 
6.00 
2.68 
.33 

1.31 

4 1 

1.6a 

6............ 

1.67 

6,. 

1.79 

7 

1.67 

8 

1.67 

9 

1.67 

10 

1.T9 

11 

1.57 

12 

1.57 

IS 

1.67 

14 

2.00 

15 

1.79 

16 

1.67 

17 

1.86 

18 

1.86 

19 

1.66 

2D 

1.51 

21 

1.67 

22 

1.67 

23 

1.67 

24 

1.61 

26 

'   1.53 

26 

'   1.67 

27 

1.67 

28 

1.67 

29.  ^ 

2.27 

30 

1.42 

31 

1.67 

32 

1.66 

33 

1.43 

34 

1.63 

35 

1.67 

36 

1.67 

37 

1.67 

38 

2.S0 

89 

1.86 

40 

1.78 

Total  40 
acres. . . . 

Arerage 
one  acre. 

14.68 
.366 

48.34 
1.208 

14.64 

1 

.0001 

60.66 
1.266 

10.10 

.2621 

1 

32.^ 
.S12 

10.10 

\ 

.2621 

33.90 
.847 

1 
20.001  67.38 

.60(  1.684 

1 
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Barlet—Tabl*  XVI,  coDtinued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^0  acres,  of  barley. 


Office  No. 


1... 
2... 

a... 

4.. 
6... 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 

1«. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

ai. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 

26. 
2.'. 
28. 
29. 

ao. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
85. 

36. 
37. 
88. 
89. 
40. 


Total  Cost  of  Rais- 
ing Pboducts. 


Co9t  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

Cts, 


I  Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


T<ytal  40 

Avf  CO*  •  •  • 

Average 
one  acre. 


11.94 
12.92 
11.71 
10.47 
11.06 

9.97 
11.37. 
12.96 
10.22 
11.20 

11.99 
11.56 
ld.26 
12.63 
12.23 

12.8& 
9.29 
8.62| 

12.34 
9.58 

10.89 
10.96 
12.64 
10.96 

11.78 

U.Bl 
10.61 
10.81 
10.85 
10.76f 

11.96 
10.16 
12.91 
11.36 
11.71 

1L.G9 
12.48 
12.23 
14.18 
U.21 


469.61 


39.80 
43.06 
39.08 
29.91 
31.60 

29.32 
32.48 
35.00 
29.20 
32.0(M 

33.30 
38.60 
49.11 
60.52 
43.671 


37.00 
30.96 

30.78 
35.25 
27.37 

39.00 

36.60 
41.80 
31.31 
38.65 

41.10 
35.03 
27.02 
40.19 
33.69 

46.00 
36.25 
32.27 
36.50 
39.09 

33.11 
44.67 
61.16 
46.74 
37.26 


f 


12.23 
13.27 
12.33 
10.29 
11.17 

10.09 

U.62 
12.93 
10.28 
11.47 

12.0r< 

11.82 

13.67 

13.101 

12.67 

13.04 
9.46 
8.80 

12.36 
9.86 

11.25 
11.41 
12.84 
11.24 
12.08 

11.96 
10.97 

11.01 
10.87 
U;21- 

12.58 
10.68 
13.34 

n.sa 

12.14 

11.7B 
12.99 
12.67 
14.5i2 
11.07 


1462.0'470.63 


11.490W.051 

I 


11.763 


Value  of  Straw. 


Value  per  tiere  and 
ousheL 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

1 

Cts. 

1 

Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Value  of  Gbain. 


Value  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

1896 


Bush 
lb06 

Cts. 


Acre 

years 
I 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


43.67 

3.84 

41.47 

4.20 

32.44 

4.25 

33.1d 

6.00 

37.23 

4.99 

35.81 

3.96 

38.40 

5.22 

43.10 

6.10 

32.12 

4.10] 

40.96 

3.60 

37.78 

6.40 

36.93 

4.25 

46.56 

4.76 

62.40 

3.30 

46.25 

4.09 

43.47 

4.00 

35.03 

3.00 

32.59 

3.20 

38.59 

4.00 

29.87 

4.48 

37.50 

3.60 

35.66 

3.50 

42.80 

4.32 

34.06 

3.60 

36.60 

3.76 

39.83 

4.14 

34.26 

4.48 

34.40 

4.16 

49.40 

2.70 

32.02 

6.10 

41.98 

4.891 

35.26 

3.60 

38.11 

3.90 

35.81 

4.05 

40.46 

3.68 

39.10 

4.35 

43.3r; 

4.32 

62.86 

4.16 

53.77 

4.08 

39.53 

4.00 

16^.5 

165.&» 

39.563 

I 

4.M1 

12.80 
14.00 
14.16 
17.14 
14.08 

11.64 
14.19 
13.78 
11.71 
10.28 

15.00 
14.16J 
17.63 
13.20 
14.67 

11.42 
lO.OO 

11.42 
11.42 
12.80 

10.90 
11.66 
14.40 
10.00 
10.71 

14.781 
14.93 
10.40 
lO.OO 

15.93 

17.66 
12.86 
9.75 
12.65 
12.26 

12.43 
15.42 
20.80 
13.19 
13.33 


13.236 


3.84 
4.20 
4.25 
6.00 
4.93 

3.96 
6.22 
5.10 
4.10 
3.60 

5.40 
4.& 
4.76 
3.30 
4.08 

4.00 
3.00 

3.a) 

4.00 
4.48 

3.60 
3.t)0 
4.32 
3.60 
3.75 

4.14 
4.48 
4.16 
2.70 

6.10 

4.59 
3.60 
3.90 
4.05 
3.68 

4.35 
4.32 
4.16 
4.08 
4.00 


165.65 


4.141 


I 
13.71 
13.12 
11.18' 
19.35; 
16.43 

14.14 

17.40 
17.00 
12.81 
12.85 

16.87 
13.28 
15.53 
13.20 
14.57 

13.3' 
11.11 
11. S5 
12.50 
13.57 

12.00 
10.96 
14.40 
10.60 
11.36 

13.80 
14.00 
13.00 
12.27 
14.57 

15.30 

12.00 
11.11 
12.27 
12.26 

29.00 
14.33 
20.80 
16.11 
14.28 


567.22 


14.18 


8.40 

9.00 

6.10 

10.50 

U.20 


\ 


9.52 
10.50) 

U.84| 

10.861 

9.«); 

10.80 
9.O0 
7.56 
6.50 
7.56 


9.10 

9.0O 

i.m 

9.45 
9.80 

9.67 
8.70 
8.40 
10.50 
10.50 

8.40 
8.40 
11.20 
7.66 
8.96 

7.38 
8.12 
11.20 
9.601 
8.401 

9.80 
7.84 
6.60 
8.®2 
9.00 


3W.08 


9.101 


.28 

12.60 

.30 

14.08 

.27 

17.48 

.30 

13.96 

.32 

i&.eo 

.28 

12.88 

.30 

13.80 

.32 

13.50 

.311 

.30 
.30 
.28 
.26 
.27 

.26 
.30 
.28 
.27 
.28 

.29 
.29 
.28 
.30 
.30 

.30 
.38 
.28 
.28 
.28 

.28 
.29 
.28 
.30 
.28 

.28 
.28 
.28 

.261 
.30 


U.49 


.287 


10.941 
12.32 

14.08 
13.80 
14.10 
11.26 
12.60 

12.90  > 

12.15 

U.61 

11.20 

14.86 

13.50 
14.06 
12.90 
15.94 
15.61 

14.40 
14.40 
14.721 
9.46 
15.40 

1S.80 
13.20 
16.40 
16.17 
14.10 

13.60 
18.60 
9.00 
12.42 
14.00 


&«0.99 


13.525 


I 


.46 
.44 
.46 
.45 
.45 

.46 
.40 
.45 
.47 
.44 

.44 

.40 
.47 
.46 
.45 

.43 

.43 

.35 
.45 

.45 
.44 
.43 

.48 
.47 

.48 
.45 
.46 
.43 
.44 

.4S 
.44 
.44 

.49 
.47 

.46 
.46 
.45 
.46 

.50 


17.99 
.449 


1 
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Bablsy — Table  XVI,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  M>  acres  of  barley. 


Total  Valu« 
OF  Pbodccts  Raised. 

Peofit. 

Loss. 

Office  No. 

Total  value  per  acre 
and  bushel. 

Profit  per  acre  and 
Bushel. 

Lou  per  acre  and 
Intshel. 

Acre 
1496 

1 

Bash 
1886 

Ct8. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
Fears 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1896   ^ 

Cta. 

Acre 

5 
^ears  : 

$ 

Bash 

5 
|rear» 

Cts. 

Acre 

Bush 
1886 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
>eais : 

Cts. 

Bush 
5 

rears 

Cts. 

1 

12.24   40.80   16.44 
13.a>  44.00  18.28 
12.36  41.1€'  21.7a 

58.71 
57.12 
57.1^ 
64.36 
61.43 

00.14 
69.40 
62.00 
50.81 
56.85 

60.87 
53.28 
62.53 
58.20 
59.57 

56.33 

56.11 
54.85 
47.50 
58.57 

R7  «> 

.90 

.28 

.64 

6.08 

5.07 

3.51 
4.35 
3.90 
4.73 

1.00     4.211  15.04 

*> 

.94     5.01 
2.19     9.40 

15.65 
24.74 
31.  le 
24.20 

24.3G 
25.0C 
18.9(1 

...... 

8 

■ 

4 

16.60 
16.13 

13.48 
15.72 
16.94 
14.95 
19.40 

16.20 

47.14    10.961 

17.23 
14.48 

10.32 
11.71 
10.78 
12.51 

9.66 
7.26 

6.81 
7.60 
6.67 



5 

46.08 

30.64 
44.10 
45.79 
42.71 
"^.28 

ift  nri 

18.4B 

16.84 
19.02 
18.60 
18.04 
15.92 

19.48 
17.06 
18.86 
14.65 
16.68 

16.90 
16.16 
14.81 
15.20 
19.33 

17  10 



6 

» 

7 

1  

8 

>  

9 

7.76'  27.68 
4.46'  15.89 



10 

2.2.1     6.281 



11 

4.21 
1.70 

11.70 
6.66 

7.41 
5.23 
6.19 
1.46 
4.01 

23.06 

16.3c 

16.91 

5.SC 

14..^ 

\  

' 

12 

1j3.25   M  1AI 

1  

13 

12.32 

0.80 

ll.W 

13.10 
12.00 
11.04 
13.45 
14.28 

13.17- 
12.20 
12.72 
14.00 
14.25 

12.54 

15.36 
10.26 
14.06 

11.87 
11.72 

45.63 

30.20 
41.57 

3T.4S 
40.00 
39.42 
38.42 
40.80 

39.90 
40.66 

.94 
)      2.83 
1         .59 

• 

>, • 

3.48 

11.32 

2.10 

14 

15 

16 

.16 
2.71 
2.42 
1.11! 
4.70 

2.28 
1.22 
.18 
3.04 
2.47 

1.0& 
2.37 
4.66 

.42 
0.04 

8.64 

3.17 

13.43 

6.90 
4.06 

•      .60 
8.69 

7.06 

1   3.68 
7.90 

11   9R 

3.86    12.8( 
5.601  21  .OJ 
6.011  22. 2( 
2.85'    S.fti 

17 

511 

18 

;  i 

10 

i 

30 

9.47 

6.85 

6.17 
4.38 
8.20 
7.18 

6.60 
7.911 
7.87 
.    1.29 
9.20 

6.81 
6.22 
6.96 
8.40 
6.64 

6.12 
4.83 
.50 
1.98 
6.98 

28. 7< 

19.5( 
19.31 
14, » 
24.5 
21.7( 

21.9' 
24.7: 
24.6( 
5.8" 
26.5 

19.9 
20.7- 
17.a 
25.4 
18.81 

94.9 

16.0 

2.9 

7.9 
24.7 

)  

..'.'.'.! 

21 

1 
)  

22 

17  »il  ^  QP 

I   

33 

42. Af\   F  ?f>^  fi?  ^ 

): 

34 

40.001  1A  ^ 

58.60 
58.36 

61.80 

59.00 
65.27 

58.57 

61.90 
56.00 
56.11 
61.27 
60.26 

74.00 
60.33 

II 

26 

4o.n 

44.78 
4^.<R 
98.40 
38.00 
48.98 

45.65 

11  M 

19.26 

18.54 
1«.W 

18.88 
12.16 
20.50 

18.39 
16.80 
10.,^ 

20.22 
17.78 

]f7.8fi 

17.80 
iftitf; 

5   

2S 

?   

*  •  •  • 

?7 

I   

28 

)   

29 

r          .50 

m 

I          •■•••• 

2.i9 

30 

"3.31!  io.ii 

• 

31 

I 

7        .09 
4    

.35 

• 

33 

1.571    5.«1' 

2.10      K  lA 

1  13.65  42.65 
1  12.08  4A.»; 

[)   

94 

2.20 
.97 

2.66 

7.16 
1.23 

7.32 

6   

35 

0    

j« 

la.l« 

0.7W 
12.Tfi 
13.0Q 

4r^.4« 

4ft.  42 

4R.ff\ 

0   

37 

3  .90 
5      2.47 

4  1.42 

5  .   .. 

1.16 

12.36 

4.56 

...... 

.^ 

90 

AX.-m  16.601  61.11 
43.321  IS  AAi  fii  «fi 

40 

1.79 

6.07 

...... 

•w.vvi     vs.aru 

TcytBl  40 

Average 

one  acre 

.  629.« 

.  18.2C 
1 

11678.4 
^41.961 

! 

706.M 

•t7.66C 

1 

^2366.2 
;   50.15 

1 

'70.3Q 
1.963 

239.91 
6.94S 

286.U 
5.903 

!  788.7 
19.69 

0      9.25 
2      .281 

37.49 
.987 

• 
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TABLE  XVII.-SUMMARY  OP  TABLE  XVI. 

In  the  tables  on  this  page  have  been  suntmarlzed  the  results  In  the  toretsolng 
table.  The  tables  show  lue  total  cosv  of  producing  40  acres  of  barley  ana  the 
average  cost  per  acre  and  bushel,  the  total  yalue  of  products  of  40  acres  and 
the  average  value  per  acre  and  bushel.  In  the  analysis  of  expenses  wages  was 
allowed  for  team  work  as  well  as  for  labor. 

(For  a  more  complete  analysis  of  expenses  In  this  case,  both  w-en  wages  Is 
allowed  for  team  work  and  when  horses  or  their  value  is  treated  as  capital,  see 
the  next  two  pages.) 


1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


40  acres. 
1896. 


One 
acre. 


Bush. 


40  acres.  I    One 
5  years.  |   acre. 


Bush. 


Plowing    

Harrowing  and  seeding 

Cutting 

PertlUalng    

Seed    

Shocking  and  stacking 

Threshing   

Marketing  

Interest    

Wear   and   tear   , 

Taxes  

Other   expenses   

Total  


$ 

$ 

Cts. 

9 

% 

$45.13 

$1,128 

3.64 

$45.13 

$1,128 

26.47 

.662 

2.14 

26.47 

.662 

'       10.69 

.267 

.86 

10.69 

.267 

105.10 

2.627 

8.39 

106.10 

2.627 

23.97 

.599 

1.96 

37.39 

.936 

29.06 

.726 

2.34 

29.05 

.726 

26.66 

.667 

2.10 

25.26 

.632 

21.83 

.547' 

1.74 

20.73 

.618 

125.97 

3.149 

10.28 

125.97 

3.149 

14  64 

,366 

1.21 

14.64 

.366 

10.10 

.252 

.81 

10.10 

.252 

20.00 

.500 

1.61 

20.00 

.500 

469.61 

11.490 

37.06 

470.63 

U.763 

1 

Cts. 

3.79- 
2.25 

.90- 
8.79 
3.18 
2.44 
2.10 
1.74 
10.62 
1.27 

.85 
1.68 

39.56 


Value  of  products. 


Value  of  grain  . 
Value  of  straw  . 

Total   value 


364.03 
165.65 


1 


629.68 


9.101 
4.141 


13.2421 


28.72 
13.24 


41.96 


540.99 
165.65 


706.64 


13.525 

4.141 


17.666 


44.97 
14.18 


69.15 


Profit  and  Loss. 


Profit   

Loss 

Balance  profit 


79.32 
9.25 

1.963 
.231 

G8.4S 
9.37 

236.11 

6.903 

70.07 

1 

1.762 

49.11 

296.11 

6.903 

1d.5» 


19.G» 
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TABLE  XVIII.. 


•CwST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  \aLUB  OF  40  ACRES 
OF   BARLEY. 


The  data  upon  which  the  calcnlations  in  the  tables  on  this  page  are  based 
may  also  be  found  in  tables  1,  2,  3.  "Cost  of  Prodactlon'*  is  shown  in  table  L 
"Value  of  Products"  is  shown  in  table  2.  Table  3  shows  the  surplus  value  or 
cost,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  table  4  is  presented  the  "Annual  Investment"  and 
the  respective  amounts  of  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same 
and  upon  the  value  of  the  machinery  used,  and  also  the  "Surplus  Value"  above 
the  sum  of  these  expenses.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  this  presentation  wages 
has  been  allowed  for  team  work  in  place  of  treating  horses,  or  their  value,  as 
ether  capital. 

1.    Cost  of  produdion. 


Items. 

40 
acres. 

One 
acre. 

One 
Bash. 

1  Plowing    

2  Harrowinsr.  etc 

185  hours  at  23.6  cents 

72  hours  at  23.5  cents 

43.48 

16.92 

9.40 

9.64 

6.71 

14.34 

7.44 

15.98 

12.06 

20.80 

39.60 

10.12 

45.00 

20.00 

14.68 

1.067 
.^ 
.236 
.241 
.168 
.31)8 
.186 
.¥J0\ 
.801 
.620 
.990 
.2631 

1.125 
.600 
.367 

Cts. 
8.61 
1.40 

8   Seeding 

4  Cutting   

5  Shocking 

.:...,..    40  hours  at  23.5  cents 

41  hours  at  23.5  cents 

.'.  .r. .    ffi  hours  at  12.2  rents 

.78 
.80 
.65 

6   Stacking,  man  and  team 
7   Stacking,    extra   help.. 

8  Threshing,   labor   ....^ 

9  Threshing,  machine  

10   Marketing   

U   Seed   

12   Taxes 

61  hours  at  23.5  cents 

61  hours  at  12.2  cents 

131  hours  at  12.2  cents 

1206  bush,  at  1      cent 

80  hours  at  23.5  cents 

88  bush,  at  45    cents 

40  acres  at  26.3  cents 

1.19 
.62 
1.83 
1.00 
1.73 
8.30 
.84 

13  Fertilizing,   clover   and.. 

14  Other  expenses  

16   Depreciation,  machinery 

86  loads  of  manure.. 

40  acres  at  60  cents.. 

.  .146.80  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 

3.73 
1.66 
1.22 

Annual    Investment 

286.16 

8.81 

17.17 

106.80 

.220 

.429 
2.670 

23.76 

16   Interest,  machinery   

17,  Interest,   annual   Invest.. 
18   Interest,   land   

.    146.80  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
.    286.16  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
.1,780.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

.73 
1.42 
8.86 

Totals   

418.94 

10.473 

34.77 

Total  investment.  $2,212.96. 
47.9  days.    Labor,  72.6  days. 

■ 

Average  Investment  per  ik 
Value  per  acre  of  land,  $44 

2.    Value  of  products. 

ere,  966.32 
r.5a 

.    Tean 

i  work, 

1   1206  bushels  barley  at  45  c^nta.  nv.  5  vparn 

642.25 
1         60.0C 

13.656 
1      1.600 

45.00 

2   40  acres  straw.  $1.60 

........•.*.............  a.  .....I. 

4.99 

Total 

602.26 

16.066 

49.99 

183.31 

4.683 

16.22 

Equivalent  to  9.24  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

Annual  Investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and 
upon  the  value  of  machinery  used;  also  the  surplus  value  of  products  above  the 
mm  of  these  expenses.  (This  surplus  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  and  credited  to 
the  land  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  barley.) 


Anntial  Investment 

Machinery 1146.80  at  12 per  cent. 

Annual  investment   286.16  at  12  per  cent. 

Total  expenses  leas  rent 

Surplus  credited  to  land 

ToUl 


L 


286.16 

17.62 
34.34 


28.76 
1.46 
2.86 


338.12 
•264.1J 


602.26 


^Capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $2,201.09  or  $55.02  per  acre. 
n  110.52  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 


This 


so 
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TABLE  XIX.- 


-COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  40  ACRES 
OF  BARLEY. 


The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  In  the  table  on  this  page  are  based  may 
also  be  found  in  tables  1,  2,  3.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown  in  table  L  *'Valne 
of  Product"  is  shown  in  table  2.  Table  3  shows  the  "Surplus  Value"  above 
cost.  In  table  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  the  respective  amounts 
of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the  value  of 
the  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  above  tne  sum  of  these 
expenses.  In  this  presentation  horses,  or  tneir  value,  have  been  treated 
other  capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items.-' 


40 
acres. 


One 
acre. 


One 
Bush. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

■7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

16 

16 


17 
18 
Id 
20 


Plowing  186  hours  at  12.2 

Harrowing,    etc 73  hours  at  12.2 

Seeding     40  hours  at  12.2 

Cutting    ' 41  hours  at  12.2 

Shocking    56  hours  at  12.2 

Stacking 122  hours  at  12.2 

Threshing,  labor   131  hours  at  12.2 

Threshing,    machine    1206  bush,  at  1 

Marketing   Mhoursatl2.2 

Seed  88bush.  at46 

Taxes    40  acres  at  26.3 

Maintenance,  horses  s 40  acres  at  80 

Fertilizing,   clover 86 loads 

Other   expenses    40  acres  at  50 

Depreciation,   machinery  .  .146.80  dollars  at  10  per 
Depreciation,  horses,  •  52i80  uollars  at  10  per 


cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cent 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

I  •  •  •  ■  •  ' 

cents 
cent, 
cent. 


% 

8.78 

4.86 

6.00 

6.71 

14.88 

16.96 

12.05 

9.7B 

39.60 

10.12 

32.00 

46.00 

20.00 

14.68 

5.28 


.564 
.ij.9 
.122 
.126 
.166 
.372 
.400 
.301 
.244 
.990t 
.263 
.800 
1.125 
.600 
.367 
.132 


Annual  investment    ■ 

Interest,  machinery  146.80  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,   horses    ......     52.80  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,   an.    investment.    267.29  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
Interest,   land   1,780.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


Total 


eta. 

1.87 

.78 

.40 

.42 

.es 

1.23 
1.SB 
1.00 

.81 
8.30 

.84 
2.66 
3.73 
1.66 
1.22 

.44 


22.18 

.73 

.27 

1.33 

6.86 


33.87 


Total 
47.9 


tal  investment,  $2,246.89.    Average  Investment  per  acre,  $56.17. 
days.    Labor,  72.6  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  ^.60. 


Team  work, 


2.    Value  of  products. 


1 
2 


1206  bushels  barley  at  46  cents,  av.  6  yrs. 
40  acres  straw,  11.60 


Total 


45.00 
4.99 


49.99 


3.    Surplus  Value. 


Surplus  value—profits 


200.14      6.004      16.62 


Equivalent  to  6.90  per  cent,  on  capital  Invested. 

Annual  investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent  on  the  same 
bnd  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used;  also  the  surplus  value  of 
products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  (This  surplus  capitalized  at  12  per 
cent,  and  credited  to  the  land  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  barley.) 


Annual  investment  

Machinery  1146.80  at  12  per  cent. 

Horses   , 62.80  at  12  per  cent. 

Annual  investment 267.29  at  12  per  cent. 


Total'  expenses  less  rent. 
Surplus  credited  to  land 


*Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  |2»324.35  or  158.11  per  acre.  This  is  $13.60 
per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  40  acres  of  barley  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding  tables  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few 
facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

In  table  XVI,  covering  six  pages,  the  cost  per  each  acre  in  detail, 
the  total  cost  of  40  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presented. 
Table  XVII  is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  table  XVI.  Table  XVIH  is  a 
more  complete  analysis  of  table  XVII,  including  besides  the  expenses 
of  that  table,  interest  on  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  upon 
the  sum  of  the  annual  investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were 
aaded  because  they  are  unavoidable  in  farming  and  constitute  a 
proper  charge  against  the  products. 

Il  should  be  noticed  mat  in  these  three  tables  the  expenses  in  farm- 
ing arising  from  the  use  of  horses  for  motor  power  was  arrived  at  by 
allowing  wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  localities,  for  team 
work.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  treat  expenses  of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regarded 
as  capital  invested.  This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source  are 
with  a  few  exceptions  similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital  used 
and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  accordingly.  Another  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  production  was  therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses 
arising  from  the  horses  used  were  treated  from  this  point  of  view. 
This  analysis  is  presented  in  table  XIX  and  includes  in  the  expenses, 
wages  for  man's  labor  only,  while  for  horses,  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  their  value  and  actual  yearly  cost,  per  acre,  of  their  mainten- 
ance was  allowed  as  expense.  This  method  of  treating  expenses  of 
this  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undoubtedly 
proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  of  growing  one  acre  of  wheat  as  computed  from 
table  XIX  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


One  acre. 


One  Bush. 


etc 


Piowins  ... 
Harrowing, 

Seeding   

Catting •• 

Shocking  

sucking   

Threshing,  labor  

ThreBhing,  machine  

Marketing    

Seed  

Taxes   

Maintenance,  horses  

Fertilising  

Other  expenses 

Depreciation,    machinerj 
Depreciation,  horses  


Annual   investment   .... 

Interest,   machinery    

Interest,   horses   

Interest,  annual  Investment. 
Interest,   land   


Total 


.564 
.21» 
.122 
.125 
.168 
.372 
.400 
.301 
.244 
.990! 
.253 
.600 
1.125 
.500 
.367 
.132 


6.e82 
.220 

.079 
.4011 
2.6701 

10.062 


CtS. 

1.87 

.72 

.40 

.42 

.66 

1.23 

1.8S 

1.00 

.81 

3.30 

.84 

2.66 

3.73 

1.66 

1.22 

.44 


22.1S 

.73 

.27 

1..33 

8.86 

83.37 


6 
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Corn.— Table  XX. 

Coat  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^  acres  of  cttm. 


OVFICE  No. 


Plowixo. 


Coat  per  acre  and 
butheL 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

Cta. 


Acre  I  Bash 

5     I     ft 
years  years 

$       Cts. 


Harrowino  and 
Planting. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
busheL 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 
years 


Bash 

5    ; 
years' 

Cts. 


Cultivating. 


Coat  per  acre  and 
buahel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

Ct8. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Bash 

5 
yearA 

Cts. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

» 

20 

21 

28 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28. 

29 

» 

81 

82 

33 

34 

85 

88 

87 

88 

89 

40 

Totel  49 

Average 
oott  acre. 


l.OOi 
1.40 
1.00 
.85 
1.00 

.80 
1.00 

1.00 

.76 

1.60 

1.3S 
1.00 
1.80 
1.16 
1.00 

2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
l.OO 

1.2a 

1.34 
1.37 
1.20 
1.00 

1.00 
1.13 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 

.84 
1,18 
1.25 
1.25 

•88 


45.13 


1.128 


2.50 
3.50 

1.67 
2.131 
2.22 

1.60 

2.50 
2.60  > 
2.14 
4.00 

3.37 
2.00 
AM 
2.90 
2.23 

6.00 
2.00 
2.86 
2.50 
2.22 

3.00 
2.95 
2.74 
2.66 
2.00 

2.22 
2.82 
2.50 
3.33 
2.00 

2.231 
2.00 1 
3.00 
3.12 
2.90) 

2.21 

2.82] 

2.G0 

2.60 

1.T2 


105.07 


2.627 


l.OOj 

i.4or 

1.001 

.85 

1.001 

.»' 

1.00 

1.00 

.75 

1.60 

1.35 
l.OO 
1.60 
1.10 
1.00 

2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 

1.20 
1.24 
1.37 
1.20 
1.00 

1.00 
1.13 
1.00 
1.00 
1.001 

1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 

.84 
1.13 
1.25 
1.25 

.86 


45.13 


2.70 
3.78 
1.85 
2.24 
2.70 

1.78 
2.50 
2.50 
2.14 
4.00 

3.37 
2.22 
4.54 
3.42 
2.28 

6.00 
2.60 
3.13 
3.12 
2.60 

3.16 
3.08 
3.28 
2.85 
2.22 

2.38 
2.69 
2.64 
3.33 
2.23 

2.78 
2.38 
3.57 
3.57 
2.64 

2.54 
2.97 
2.72 
3.18 
2.16 


114.46 


1.128  2.881 

r 


.60 

1.90 

1.13 

,    2.83 

.75 

^    1.25 

1.22 

3.05 

.68 

1.51 

.76 

1.50 

.69 

1.72 

.40 

1.00 

.66 

1.86 

.95 

2.38 

.91 

2.28 

.56 

1.10 

.93 

2.72 

1.00 

2.50 

.05 

1.23 

1.22 

3.06 

.86 

1.72 

.50 

1.43 

1.00 

2.00 

.80 

1.78 

.56 

>    1.88 

.75 

1.79 

1.36 

2.76 

1.00 

2.22 

.54 

1.08 

.54 

1.20 

.44 

1.10 

1.25 

3.18 

»  .75 

2.50 

.95 

1.90 

.63 

1.13 

.90 

■    1.80 

.90 

.    1.80 

.58 

1.46 

.50 

.71 

1.381 

.81 

.54 


31.98 
.788 


1.56 
1.77 
2.76 
1.62 
1.08 


73.93 
1.848 


.GO 
1.13 

.75 
1.22 

.68 

.75 
.69 
.40 
.66 
.95 

.91 
.55 
.93 
1.00 
.56 

1.22) 

.50 

1.00 

.80 

.56 

.75 

1.38 

1.00 

.54 


.541 
.44 
1.25 
.76 
.96 

.63 
.90 
.90 

.681 


k 


.601    l.SOf      .OOi 


.GO 
.71 
1.38 
.81 
.611 


31.93 


; 


.798 


1.62 
3.06 
1.39 
3.21 
1.S4 

1.66 
1.72 
1.00 
1.86 
2.38 

2.2S 
1.22 
2.S4 
2.94 
1.23 

3.0n 
2.1o 
1.56 
2.60 
2.0U 

1.46 
1.83 
3.29 
2.37 
1.20 

1.30 
1.04 
3.29 
2.50 
2.09 

1.41 
2.13 
2.14 
1.65 
1.58 

1.78 
1.86 
3.01 
2.03 
1.35 


80.81 


2.020 


1.25 
2.00 
1.25 
1.12 

1.65 

.80 
2.10 
1.60 
1.00 

.96 

1.44 
1.20 
1.50 
1.72 
1.16 

1.30 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.60 

1.60 
1.63 
2.25{ 
2.40 
1.60 

2.00 
1.40 
2.60 
2.00 
.94 

1.34 
1.20 
2.40 

2.13P 
l.OOi- 

1.37 

2.25 

1.40f 

2.52 

1.00 


62.32 


3.13 
5.001 
2.08 
2.80 
3.67 

1.60 
6.26 
4.00 

2.86 
2.37 

8.60 

2.40 
4.41 
4.30 
2.68 

3!25 
2.00  > 
^.85 
2.60 
3.66 

3.76 
3.88 
4.60 
6.33 
3.20 

4.46 
3.60 
6.25 

6.67 
1.881 

2.3» 
2.40 
4.80 
6.32 
4.00 

8.61 
6.68 
2.80 
6.04 
2.00 


M6.62 


1.5681  3.640 


1.25 
2.00 
1.25 
1.12 
1.65 

.801 
2.10 
1.60 
1.00 

.86 

1.44 
1.20 
1.60 
1.72 
1.16 

• 

1.30 

1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.60 

1.50 
1.63 
2.26 
2.40 
1.60 


3.38 
5.40 
2.32 
2.95 
4.4i> 

1.T8 
5.26 
4.0O 
2.86 
2.37 

3.60 
2.67 
4.64 
5.06 
2.S6 

3.2» 
2.60 
3.12 
3.13 
4.00 

3.94 
3.98 
5.86 
6.72 
3.56 

4.77 
3.33 
8.57 
6.87 

2.06 

2.96 
2.86 
6.72 
6.00 
4.21 

4.15 
5.92 
3.05 
6.30 
2.60 


62.32 


1.G68 


168.98 


3.975 


COST   OF    PRODrOTIOX. 
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Corn. — Table  XX,  contioued. 

Coitt  of  production  and  mlvt  of  prodvcU  of  40  acres  of  co}^. 


CUTTIXG. 


HrsKiNO. 


SlTELLIXO. 


Office  So. 


Cost  pt  r  acre  and 
btuheL 


Citst  per  acre  and 
bvuhtl. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
huthei. 


Acre    Bushi-H"*!^?*'^    Aw   Bash  ^^">P"«'^'' Acre    Bush  A««' ^ «««»» 


$ 


)-ears.>ears 

Cts,  ,     $     I  Cu^   ' 


years,  years; 


Cts.     Ji 


r 


Cti 


.years  years 
Cts.  ■     4J       Ct«. 


1. 

2.. 

9 


4. 

5. 


6. 

m 
i, 

8. 

9. 


11. 
U. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

le. 

17. 
16. 
19. 
». 

a. 

23. 
23. 
M. 
25. 

2$. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31.. 

32... 

33... 

36.. 


3S. 
37. 

38. 


10. 


1.2RI 


1.70 


TMal  40 
acres.... 


l.TOj 
l.oOf- 
2.IOI 
2.25^ 

3.12| 

.741' 
1.2&I 
2.0DI 
1.76'' 
1.201 


.90' 
.40 


l.OOl 

.75* 

1.091 

.9ftl 

1.25 


2.22 
1.78 
2.50 
2.57 
3.29 


Averaice 
one  acre. 


1.20; 
1.20. 

I. mi 
1.20^ 
1.3^ 

l.SOl 

i.aoi 

1.20! 
1.05 
1.20 


1.20f 

1.50 

1.02 

1.20 

1.35 

1.20 

1.50 

1.05k 

1.00 

1.35 

.60 

2.001 
1.13 
1.50 

1.58 
1.20 
1.20 
.90 
1.50 

1.12 
1.00 
2.001) 
1.20 
.80 


3.00, 
3.00 
3.00] 
3.00! 
3.00 


1 


3.00; 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


3.00. 
3.001 
3.00t 
3.00; 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 

1.60 
2.00 
4.00 
2.51 
3.00f 

3.51 

3.00^ 

3.001 

3.001 
3.00; 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00|» 

3.00, 

2.00! 


I 
1.11. 
1.11, 

1.62! 
1.14] 
l.U 

1.35 
1.30. 

i.ao; 

1.05 
1.20' 


I    ,  J 


1.30: 
1.35; 
-9e- 
1.0^, 
1.39 


1.20! 

.96 

.90 

1.20 

.57 

.82 
1.08 
1.05 
1.35 

1.47. 
1.20f 
l.Ul 
.90' 
1.36 

.90 

.84 

1.68 

1.05 

.76' 


, 

1.04 

2.74 

.90 

1.00 

2.60 

.95 

i.eo 

3.00 

1.3KI 

l.fiO 

3.00 

1.2011 

1.50 

8.00 

1.20 

60.38 

114.76 

f 
46.74 

3.00 

3.011 

3.00 

3.00, 

3.00' 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 

1.60 
2.00 
4.00 
2.50 
3.00 

3.50 
2.86 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

3.00 
2.2A 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


1.25 
1.50 
1.00 


1.00 

1      .40 

8.0(^ 

1    1.20 

1.8(^ 

.57 

3.00 

1.23 

1.50 

.63 

2.49 

1.06 

3.00 

1.35 

3.61 

1.47 

1.00 

.40 

.50 

.W 

2.00 

.60f 

1.00 

.451 
1 

3.00 

I    1.361 

1.20 1  3.00 

1.04]  2.74 

.8or  2.001 

i.ooli  a.oft) 

.76)  1.60) 

1.60  3.001 


2.60f  1.05 
3.00  1.26 
2.50  .85 
1.14 

.90} 
,76 
.92 
.601 
1.201 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

2.00 

1.00 
9.00 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
3.00 

1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.S0 
3.00 

3.60 

.96 

.60 

2.00 

1.00 

3.00 
2.S0 
3.00 
2.44 
3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

3.00 
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Corn.— Table  XX,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  |0  acres  of  corn. 


] 

Habketing. 

1 

Fertilizing. 

INTEBE8T. 

Office  No. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

1 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Acre 
1»96 

$ 

Rush 
1896 

Cts. 

Acn» 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5    ; 

years 
Cts.'! 

Acre  Buah 
1896     1896 

$       Cts. 

Acre  Bush 
5          5 

years 'years 
$       Cts. 

'           1 
Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1896 

Ct.H. 

Acre 
years 

Bush 

5 
years 

CtA. 

1 

.40 
.80 
.60 

1.20 
.90 

2.90 
1.20 

.40 
1.75 

.80 

1.60 

1.25 

.68 

.80 

1.35 

.80 
1.60 

.60 

.« 

.40 

1.06 

1.00 

.66 

.60 

.90 
.40 
.20 
.00 
.60 

.66 
1.25 

.50 
1.20 

.80 

.76 

.40 

2.00 

1.00 
1.60 

1.00 
.75 
1.00 
3.00 
2.00 

6.00 
3.00 

1.00 
6.00 
2.00 

>    4.00 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 
8.00 

2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
2.60 
2.00 
1.51 
1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.60 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 
2.90 
.    1.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

4.00 

.    2.00 

S.OO 

1 

.37 

.27 

.54 

1    1.14 

.74 

2.25 
1.20 

.40 
1.75 

.80 

'    1.60 

.    1.12 

.66 

.68 

1.35 

.80 
,    1.20 
.64 
.40 
.40 

.38 
1.02 
1.00 

.46 

'      .8* 
.40 
.191 
.60 

•      .45 

.46 
^    1.051 
^      .42 

,    l.« 
.76 

.66 

.38 

1.^ 

■      .80! 

1.20 

1    1.00 
'       .7.5 
,    1.00 
f    3.00 
2.00 

6.00 
3.00 

i.oo; 

5.00 
2.00 

4.00 
2.49 
1    2.00 
2.00 
3.00' 

2.00 
S.OO 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
2.44 
'    2.38 
1.50 
1.00 

2.00 

.96 

.90 

2.0C 

1.00 

1.00 
2.50, 
1.00' 

8.oo; 

2.oo; 

2.00 
'    1.00, 
!    4.00 

.    2.00 

3.001 

1 

i           1 

4.00;  10.00 

'    H.4<)i     8.50 

1    4.00     6.66 

3.2'):    8.00 

4.00-    8.89 

4..301'    8.60 
3.00     7.50 
4.0)    10.00 

r    4.00 
3.40 

10.81 
9.19 

'    6.60 

9.00 

3.60 
3.72 

,    9.73 
1.  10.06 

2 i 

,    3.7a 
8.84 
1.80 
2.70 

1.90 
3.0( 
3.60 
1.60 
1.80 

2.40 
3.00 
4.80 
4.20 
4.36 

2.70 
l.W 
l.k 
3.46 
1.08 

8.00 
6.00 
4.90 
2.40 
3.90 

3.42 

2.70 
3.00 
6.18 
3.60 

4.60 
1.80 
3.80 
3.12 
8.90 

8.75 
3.96 
8.60 
5.70 
3.24 

126.97 

3.149 

9.30 
6.40 
4.S0 
6.00 

3.00 
1   7.60 
9.00 
4.29 
4.60 

6.00 

6.00 

14.U 

10.60 

1    9.79 

i  6.76 

3.00 

>)   6.« 

>   6.96 

8.40 

7.60 
7.M 
9.00 
6.36 
7.80 

7.60 
6.79 
9.00 
10.60 
7.20 

8.06 
3.60 
6.60 

7.60 
9.75 

9.86 
9.90 
7.201 
11.40 
6.48 

3 

4.00 

7.40 

3.81^ 
1.80 
2.70 

1.60 
3.00 
6.60 
1.50 
1.80 

2.40 
3.00 
4.80 
,    4.20 
4.38 

2.70 

1.50 

;  1.20 

7.12 

4 

3.20 
4.00 

f    4.30 
3.00 
4.00 
4.0^ 
4.20 

1 

3.40 
3.30 
3.40 
3.00 

3.50 

1 

3.20 
4.301 
3.50 
3.30 
3.40 

1   3.40 

1   4.00 

3.60 

8.36 

8.30 

3.60 

•   4.20 

1    3.20 

3.00 

6.50 

6.60 
3.3^ 

>  3.50 

>  8.60 
8.20 

■ 

3.00 

8.43 
10.82 

9.55 

7.50 

10.00 

11.42 

10.50 

8.50 

IM 

10.30 

8.83 

7.T7 

8.00 

10.76 

10.94 

>    8.25 

8.60 

8.96 
9.78 
8.36 
7.98 
7.33 

8.34 
10.00 

8.42 
10.00 
12.23 

8.00 
7.86 
8.33 
10.00 
8.42 

r   9.00 

>    4.74 

6 

7.a» 

6 

3.34 

7 

7.50 

8 

1    9.00 

9 

4.00 
4.20 

3.40 

3.30 

11.42 
10.50 

6.50 
6.60 

'   4.29 

10 

4.50 

11 

6.09 

12 

<   6.68 

13 

3.40'  10.00 

14.55 

14 

3.00 
3.50 

8^ 

7.60 

7.77 

6.00 

12.32 

16 

9.7S 

16 

6.75 

I?;:;::::;;;': 

4.30!    8.60 
3.601  10.00 

3.75 

18 

a.7& 

19 

3.30 
3.40 

3.40 

4.00 

6.60 
7.95 

6.60 
9.S3 

8.48    6.10 

20 

1.06     2.70 

21 

3.001    7.89 

22 

3.00 

7.82 

23 

3.SO;    7.00 

4.60 
2.40 
8.90 

1 

3.42 
2.70 
3.60 
3.16 
•   8.60 

.    4.50 

1.80 

^.30 

3.12 

8.90 

F   8.76 
3.96 

'    3.60 
6.70 
3.24 

10.72 

24 

3.35 
3.30 

7.44 
I   6.60 

1   6.78 

26 

8.66 

26 

3.50 

»    f7.78 

8.14 

27 1 

4.20'  10.90 

3.20t    6.0( 
3.001  10.00 
5.501  11.00 

3.60     6.43 
3.301    6.60 
3.60(    7.001 
3.60t    6.76 
3  20(    ft  nr\ 

6.4S 

28 

9.46 

29 

1D.60 

30 

6.00 

31 

10.00 

32 

4.29 

33 

7.86 

34 

8.91 

36  . 

10  28 

36 

3.00 
6.60 
3. .30 
6.26 
3.M 

>    7.89 
6.76 
6.60 
6.50 

6.80 

1 

11.87 

37 

3.90     9.22 
3.30     7.18 
3.25^    8.13 
3.40     8.50 

10.42 

38 

'   7.83 

39 

14.23 

40 

8.10 

Total  -JO 
acf  es. . . . 

••  • ..      • 

..oae  acre. 

36.88 
\    .899 

82.26 

2.056 

1 

32.SS 
.822 

■  'i 

82.52' 

1 

2.063 

142.90 

I 

'3.572 

1 

330.86 

1 

8.271 

142.90 
3.672 

360.87 
9.022 

1390.91 

7.2ra 

126.91 
3.140 

J3I8.7I 
7.966 

COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 
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Corn.— Table  XX,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^0  acres  of  com. 


Office  No. 


Weab  aVd  Tear. 


Cost  per  acre  ami 
bushel. 


Acre  (Bash  •  ^^'«  *^°/'' 
1896  ,  1896        ^  * 


$ 


Cta. 


years;  years 
$       Ct8.  I 


Taxes. 


Other  Expenses. 


Cost 


per  acre 
bushel. 


and 


Cost 


ppy  acre 
bushel. 


and 


Aero 


Bush 

am 

Cts. 


Acre 
5 


Bush 
5 


yoars,yoar.«; 
45       Cts. 


1 
Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

1896 

1896 

years 

$ 

Cts. 

* 

Bash 

5 

years 

Cts. 


Total   40 

acres....]  14.66 


33.92 


Arerage 
one  acre. 


.366     .$48 


14.661  37.25: 


.3661     .931 


.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 

.251 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 
.25 
.26 
.90 
.30 

.25 
.2& 
.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 

.25^ 
.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.251 

.25 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.25f 

.26 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 


10.10 


.62 

.26 

.62 

.25 

.42 

.25 

.62 

.25 

.55 

.25 

.50 

.26 

.62 

.25 

.62 

.25 

.71 

.25 

.62 

.25 

.62 

1      .26 

.50 

.25 

.74 

.25 

.75 

.9) 

.66 

1      .» 

.62 

.25 

.60f 
.71 
.50 
.55 

.62 
.6» 
.60 
.96 
.50 


.251     .5871      .251     .63S 
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Corn. — Table  XX,  continued. 
009t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^  aertt  of  com. 


Office  No. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

U. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
id. 
20. 

21. 

as. 
as. 

25. 

26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 

aa. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
84. 
36. 

86. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Total  Cost  of  Raib- 
mo  Pbodcct. 


Total  cont  per  acre 
and  bushel. 


Acre 

Bash 

Acre 
5 

1886 

1896 

years 

$ 

Ct8. 

$ 

Bush 

5 

years 

Cts. 


Valus  of  Stalk. 


Value  per  acre  and 
0U9?ieL 


14.80 
16.6& 
16.14 
12.68 
14.81 

14.53 
13.99 
1 14.40 
12.47 
13.401 

15.38 
13.95 
16.06 
15.28 
16.96 

15.04 
16.82 
10.97 
14.13 
13.00 

13.20 
1£.9G 
19.00 
16.41 
15.84 

16.79 
13.66 
14.92 
14.13 
16.3fr 

16.G0 
13.44 
17.82 
16.12 
15.32 

16.92 
1&.76 
18.18 
19.21 
16.01< 


Tota\   40 
acres. 

Average  oin« 
acre. 


37.09 
39.12 
25.23 
31.45 
32.91 

29.06 
34.97 
36.00 
36.62 
33.90 

88.46 
27.90 
47.22 
38.20 
36.46 

37.60 
27.64 
31.34 
28.26 
28.88 

38.00 
37.97 
38.00 

31.68 

37.31 
33.90 
37.30 
4f7.10 
32.74 

29.46 
26.96 
35.64 
40.30 
38.30 

36.68 
39.37 
36.36 
38.42 
30.02 


601.801390.6 


12.04634.763 


14.65 
16.60 
14.84 
12.44 
14.33 

14.06 
13.99 
14.40 

12.47 
13.40 

15.38 
13.62 
16.99 
14.92 
15.96 

15.04 
13.12 
10.79 
13.73 
12.65 

13.12 
15.87 
18.56 
15.21 
15.49 

16.51 
13.66 
14  M 
14.131 
16.12 

16.84 
12.88 
17.18 
16.67 
15.18 

13.72 
16.&4 
17.82 
18.96 
14.11 


591.21 


39.59 
41.91 
27.48 
32.74 
38.73 

31.29 
34.97 
36.00 
35.62 
33.50 

38.46 
30.26 
48.46 
43.88 
36.46 

37.60 
32.80 
33.72 
34.32 

31.62 

34.52 
38.70 
44.19 
36.21 
34.42 

39.33 
32.26 
39.06 
47.10 
36.82 

%.20 
30.66 
^.90 
44.T7 
39.95 

41.57 
40.89 
38.78 
46.40 
35.27 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

\iW 

1896 

years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bash 

5 

years 

Cts. 


Valus  of  Cobbt. 


Value  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

Bash 

Acre 
5 

Mm 

1896 

years 

$ 

$ 

9 

Bash 
5 

years 


6.06 

6.06 
7.801 
6.80 
6.40 

7.69 
6.40 
6.00 
5.92 
6.00 

6.60 
6.715 
6.O0 
6.44 
6.20^ 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.80 
6.00 

e.70 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.75 

6.40 
6.72 
6.00 
4.80 
7.20 

6.00 
6.80 
6.90 
6.96 
6.20 

4.80 
6.40 
6.06 
6.40 
6.30 

r-f 


15.15 
16.20 
13.001 
17.00 
14.22 

15.30 
16.00 
16.00 

16.91 
16.00 

14.00 
13.60 
17.66 
13.60 
13.77 

15.00 

12.00 
14.28 
16.00 
13.39 

14.25 
14.28 
14.00 
13.33 
13.60 


U.22 

16.80 

15. 

16.00 

14.40 


10.71 
13.60 
13.80 
17.37' 
15.60|« 


12.63 
16.00 
12  12 
12.80 
12.60 


1494.4  249.28676.82 


14.78037.360 


I — I 


6.2321  14.47 


I 


\ 


6.06 

6.08 
7.80 
6.80 
S,¥> 

7.69[ 

6.4IIIJ 

6.00^ 

5.92 

6.00 

6.60 
6.75 
6.00 
6.44 

6.20] 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.80 
6.00 

6.70 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 

6.76 

6.40 
6.72 
6.00 
4.80 
7.20 

6.O0 
6.80 
6.90 
6.95 
6.20 

4.80 
6.40 
6.06 
6.40 
6.aJi 


16.3) 
16.32 
14.44 

17.89 
17.29 

17.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.91 
15.00 

14.00 
15.00 
18.18 

13.7; 

15.00 
16.00 
15.62 

14.90 
15.00 

15.00 
14.63 
16.66 
14.28 
15.0U 

15.23 
16.00 
15.79 
16.03 
16.00 

13.33 

16.19 
16.43 
19.85 
16.81 

U.oi 
16.84 
13.17 
16.00 
16.76 


H 


249.2816217.30 


9.20 

9.20 

15.00 

10.00 

11.25 

12.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.60 
11.20 

10.00 

13.00 

7.82 

6.80 

9.90 

10.00^ 

11.00 

8.05 

11.90 

10.401 
10.60 
11.60 
ll.W 
12.00 

11.26 
10.40 
10.40 
7.80 
12.60 

13.44 
12.60 
11.00 
9.60 
10.00 

9.9ol 
11.20 
12.60 
12.50 
12.50 


6.232 


15.68 


10.8t5 


13.32 
13.69 
11.90 
13.30 
12.95 

16.75 
14.00 
14.00 
12.96 
14.00 

12.00 
16.66 
11.86 
12.24 
16.20 

13.20 
14.00 
10.88 
12.80 
14.80 

13.301 

14.76 

16.12 

14.70L 

16.65 

16.12 
15.12 
14.06 
10.60 
15.76 

16.20 
16.12 
16.12 
12.60 
14.06 

11.86 
13.92 
16.66 
U.40 
14.40 


438.81  991.00  558.85 


.2477 


.36 
.37 
.36 
.36 


.35 
.85 
.37 
.£ 

.96 

.37 
.36 
.36 
.36 

.33 
.36 
.34 
.38 
.37 

.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.37 

.w 
.36 

.87 

:i 


.36 
.36 
.36 
.37 

.96 
.94 
.36 
.36 
.86 


>'  14.18 


13.971 


I 


.354 
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Corn.— Table  XX,  coDtinued. 
CoBt  of  prodttctian  and  value  of  produeU  of  40  acres  of  eom. 


Officb  No. 


Total  Value  of 
Product. 


Total  valtte  per  acre 
and  bushel. 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
6 

\im 

1886 

years 

$ 

Ct8. 

1 

Bush 

5 

years 

Cts. 


Profit. 


Pro/it  per  acre  and 
bathel. 


1 

1&.2B 
22.60 
16.80 
17.65 

20.15 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

16.40 

s:::::;::;::: 

16.00 

9 J  16.421 

10 17.20 


U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
Ifi. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
1». 
20. 


16.60 
19.75 
18.82 

14.24 
16.10 

16.00 
17.00 
13.06 
17.30 
17.70 

16.10 

16.90 

18.50 

17.7I0|» 

18.7& 

17.65 
17.12 
16.40 
12.60 
19.70 

19.44 
19.90 
17.90 
16.66 
16.20 

14.30 
17.60 
18.56 
18.90 
40 1  18.80 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

26. 

26. 
27. 
2S. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
33. 
33. 
34. 
36. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


OVytal   40    I 

Arera^  one 
cusre. 


38.15 
36.30 
38.00 
42.00 
39.22 

40.30 
41.00 
40.00 
46.91 
43.00 

39.00 
39.60 
40.66 
35.60 
35.77 

40.00 
34.00 
37.28 
39.00 
39.38 

40.25 
39.28 
37.00 
39.33 
37.60 

39.22 
42.80 
41.00 
42.00 
39.40 

34.71 
38.60 
36.80 
41.37 
40.90 

37.63 
44.00 
37.12 
37.80 
37.60 


19.38 
19.77 
19.70J 
^-.lOt 
19.35 

28.40 
20.40 
20.00 
18.87 
20.00 

17.60 
23.40 
17.88 
17.68 
22.40 

19.20 
20.00 
16.88 
18.60 
20.80 

10.00 
20.76 
22.12 
20.70 
23.40 

21.52 
21.84 
20-.06 
16.30 
22.95 

22.20 
21.92 
22.02 
19.66 
20.26 

16.68 

19.321 

22.63 

20.80 

20.70 


62.38 
53.3^ 
49.44 
52.8J- 
52.2» 

52.00 
61.00 
60.00 
63.91 
60.00 

44.00 

52.00 

54.18 

52.01 

49.77 

48.00 
90.00 
49.62 
46.50 
S2.0 

50.00 
50.  K' 
52.66 
49.26 
62.00 

51.23 
52.00 
52.T9 
51.0^^ 
61.00 

49.33 
52.19 
52.43 
56.85, 
53.31 

60.54 

60.84 

49.171 

52.00, 

51.75 


663.0911669.81806.13  2046.3 


17.077139.24420.206 


51.L1 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

1H96 

l{fi6 

years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 

years 

Cts. 


.46 


7.66 
4.22 
2.84 

6.621 
2.41 
1.60 
3.95 
3.80 

.22 

5.80 


1.15 


12.77 

10.55 

6.31 

11.24 
6.03 
4.00 

11.29 
9.601 


ii.eoh 


.14'       .311 


I 


.96i 

3.18 
2.08 


( 


2.409 

6.36 

5.94 


3.17i  10.74 

4.70<  10.45 

1 

2.90]  7.25 

.651  1.31. 

*2.'29  "5.*09 

2.91"  6.82! 


.86 
3.56 
1.48 


3.33 

2.94 

5.86 

.08 

.48 

.88' 


1.91 
8.90 
3.T0 


6.66 

5.25 

11.64 

.16 

1.07 

2.20 


.381    1.001 

1.851    4.63 

.381      .76 


3.79)    7.58. 


4.73 
4.27 
4.86 
7.66 
5.02 

9.32 
6.41 
6.60 
6.40 
6.60 


.55;    2.22 


2. 
9.78 

1.8»j 
2.76 
6.44. 


4.16 
6.88 
6.09 
4.87 
8.15 

6.88 
4.891 
3.56 
6.49 
7.911 

6.01 
8.28 
6.22 
1.17 
6.83 

6.36 
9.04 
4.84 
3.88 
5.06 

2.96 
3.78 
4.80 
2.2^ 
6.59 


12.79 
U.41 
2L.96 
20.15 
13.56 

20.71 
16.08 
14.00 
18.29 
16.50 

5.55 

21.74 

5.7S 

8.12 

14.31 

10.40 

17.20 
15.9C» 
12.18 
20.38 

15.48 
11.93 

8.47 
13.07 

17.58 

11.90 
19.72 
13.74 
3.9C> 
le.lf 


14.1." 
21.53 
U.63 
11. OP 
13.36 

8.97 
9.96 

10.39 
5.60 

16.48 


Loss. 


Lo»9  per  acre  and 
btuhel. 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

1866 

1896 

years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 

years 

Cts. 


.37 


J      T 


.92 


2.24 
1.04 


6.57 
2.60 


.50     1.00 


i\ 


87.28  196.121216.92 


2.1821  4.9031  5.423  13.771 


h 
650.90 


1.53 


.31 


5.10 


.62 


6.99   16.811 


.149 


.420 
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TABLE     XXI.— SUMMARY  OF  TABLE   XX. 

In  the  tables  on  this  page  have  been  summarized  the  results  In  the  foreeolng 
table.  The  tables  show  the  total  cost  of  producing?  40  acres  of  corn  and  the 
ayerage  cost  per  acre  and  bushel,  the  total  value  of  products  of  40  acres  and  the 
average  value  per  acre  and  bushel.  In  the  analysis  of  expenses,  wages  was 
allowed  for  team  work  as  well  as  for  labor. 

(For  a  complete  analysis  of  expenses  in  this  case,  both  when  wages  Is  allowed 
for  team  work  and  when  horses  or  their  value  is  treated  as  capital,  see  the 
next  two  pages.) 

Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


'40  ncros. 
;    1«96. 


One 
acre. 


Bush. 


40  acres. 
5  years 


One 
acre. 


Bush. 


Plowing    

45.13 
31.93 
62.32 
32.07 
50.38 
90.46 
35.S8 
142.90 
126.97 
14.66 
10.10 
20.00 

'    ^^^ 

.798 

1.558 

.802 

1.259 

.762 

.899 

3.672 

3.149 

.366 

.252 

.500 

1    Cts. 
2.63 
1.85 
3.64 
1.86 
2.87 
1.7^ 
2.06 
8.27 
7.27 
.85 
.69 
1.16 

1        s 

46.13 
81.93 
62.32 
32.07 
45.74 
27.51 
32.88 
142.90 
126.97 
14.66 
10.10 
20.0C^ 

1.128 
.798 

1.668 
.802 

1.143 
.689 
.823 

3.672 

3.149 
.366 
.262 
.600 

Cts. 
2.86 

Harrowing   

2.02 

Cultivating    

8.97 

Cutting  

2.08 

Husking  

2.87 

Shelling    

1.72 

Marketing 

2.06 

Fertilizing  

9.02 

Interest    

7.97 

Wear  and  tear   v. 

Taxes 

.98 
.64 

Other  expenses   

i.2fr 

Total  

601.80 

16.046 

34.77 

591.21 

14.780 

37.88 

Value  of  productt. 


Tfilue  of  grain  . 
Talae  of  straw 

Total  ralue 


433.81 
249.28 

10.86 
6.23 

2.477 
1.447 

698.86 
249.28 

1.897 
.623 

683.09 

17.08 

3.924 

806.13 

2.020 

S6.46 

15.68 


51.13 


Profit  and  Loss. 


Profit   

87.28 
0.99 

'2.182 
.149 

4.90011 

.420j.. 

216.92 

5.423 

13.77 

Loss 

1 

Balance  profit  

1 
! 

81.29 

1      2.08; 

4.483!! 
1 

216.92 

6.423 

13.77 
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TABLE  XXII.- 


-COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OP  40  ACRES 
OP  CORN. 


The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  in  the  tables  on  this  page  are  based  may 
also  be  found  In  tables  1,  2,  3.  "Cost  of  ProducUon"  Is  shown  In  table  1. 
"Value  of  Products"  is  shown  In  table  2l  Table  3  shows  the  surplus  value  or 
cost,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  table  4  Is  presented  the  "Annual  Investment  and 
the  respective  amounts  of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same 
and  upon  the  value  of  the  machinery  used,  and  also  the  "Surplus  Value"  above 
the  sum  of  these  expenses.  It  should  be  noticed  that  In  this  presentation  wages 
has  been  allowed  for  team  work  in  place  of  treating  horses,  or  their  value,  as 
other  capital. 

L    Coat  of  production. 


Items. 


40 
acres. 


One 
acre. 


Bll:«h. 


1  Plowing  ISO  hours  at  23.5  cents 

2  Harrowing,   etc 89  hours  at  23.5  cents 

3  Planting   53  hours  at  23.6  cents 

4  Cultivating  274  hours  at  23,5  cents 

5  Cutting,  man  and  team  72  hours  at  23.6  cents 

6  Cutting,  extra  man  72  hours  a   12.2  cents 

7  Husking    388  hours  at  12.2  cents 

8  Shelling   ■ 169G  bush,  at  1.3   cents 

9  Marketing    139  hours  at  23.5  cents 

10  Seed    >.  7.6  bush,  at  40    cents 

11  Fertilizing,   clover  and   S6  loads  manure 

12  Taxes  : 40  acres  at  25.3  cents 

13  Other    expenses    40  acres  at  50    cents 

14  Depreciation,  machinery  .  .146.80  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual   investment 

15  Interest,    machinery,    ....    14&S0  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

16  Interest,   an.   investment.    366.63  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

17  Interest,   la;id   1,780.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


Total 


$ 

43.48 
20.92 
12.46 
64.39 
16.92 

8.78 
47.37 
20.74 
32.67 

3.00 
50.00 
10.12 
20.00 
14.68 


365.53 

8.81 

21.93 

106.80 


I 

1.087 
.523 
.311 

1.610 
.423 
,219 

1.184 
.520 
.817 
.076 

1.250 
.253 
.600 
.367 


503.071    12.576 
I 


Cts. 
2.72 
1.31 

.78 
4.03 
1.06 

.55 
2.97 
1.30 
2.06 

.19 
3.13 

.64 
1.26 

.91 


9.138 

22.90 

.220 

.56 

.548 

1.37 

2.670 

6.69 

31.61 


. I 

Total  Investment,  12,292.33.    Average  Investment  per  acre.  167.30.    Team  work, 
81.2  days.    Labor,  127.2  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  H4.50. 


2.    Value  of  products. 


1.  1596  bushels  of  corn  at  35.4  cents,  av.  6  yrs I       664.98) 

2   40  acres  of  stalks,  $3.26 ISO.OOf 

Total 1       694.1 


14.124 
3.260 


17.374 


35.40 
8.14 


43.54 


3.    Surplus  Value. 


1    Surplus   value— profit 


191.91 


Equivalent  to  8.37  per  cent,  on  capital  Invested. 


12.03 


Annual  investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and 
upon  the  value  of  machinery  used;  also  the  surplus  value  of  products  above  the 
sum  of  these  expenses.  (This  surplus  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  and  credited  to 
the  land  gives  the  value  for  the  land  for  raising  corn.) 


Annual  Investment  ^ •. 

Machinery     1146.80  at  12  per  cent. 

Annual   Investment    365.63  at  12  per  cent. 


Total  expenses  less  rent. 
Surplus  credited  to  land 


365.53 
17.62 
43.86 


9.138 

.440 

1.097 


22.90 
1.10 
2.75 


•Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $2,233.08    or  $55.82  per  acre. 
111.32  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 


This  Is 
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TABLE  XXIII.— COST  OF  i-RODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  40  ACRES 

OF  CORN. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  In  the  table  on  this  pa^e  are  based  ma/ 
also  be  found  In  tabels  1.  2,  3.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown  in  table  1. 
"Value  of  Product"  is  shown  in  table  2.  Table  a  shows  the  "Surplus  Value*' 
above  cost.  In  table  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment*'  and  the  respective 
amounts  of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the 
value  of  the  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated  as  other 
capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


40 
aorea. 


One 
acre. 


Bush. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

t 

8 
9 
K) 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Plowing    186  hours  at  12.2  cents 

Harrowing,  etc 89  hours  at  12.2  cents 

Planting   <..    63  hours  at  12.2 cents 

Cultivating  274  hours  at  12.2  cents 

Cutting,  man  and  team   72  hours  at  12.2  cents 

Cutting,   extra  man   72  hours  a  cl2. 2  cents 

Husking    388  hours  at  12.2  cents 

Shelling    1596  Dush.  at  1.2  cents 

Martcetlng 139  hours  at  12.2  cents 

Seed 7.6  bush,  at  40    cents 

Taxes 40  acres  at  25.3  cents 

Maintenance  horses   40  acres  at  60    cents 

Fertilizing,  clover  and  86  loads  manure 

Other  expenses   40  acres  at  60    cents 

Depreciation,  machinery  .  .146.80  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 
Depreciation,    horses    52.80  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual  investment  

Interest,    machinery    146.80  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,   horses    52.80  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,  an.  investment. .    310.93  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
Interest,    land    1,760.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


Total 


22.S7 
10.86 

6.47 
83.43 

«.74 

8.74 
47.34 
20.74 
16.96 

3.00 
10.12 
32.00 
60.00 
20.00 
14.68 

5.28 


% 

.664 
.272 

.ie2 

.836 

.218 
.218 

1.164 
.6181 
.424 
.076 
.263 
.800 

1.260 
.600 
.367 
.132 


Cts. 

1.41 
.68 
.40 

2.09 


2.97 

1.39 

1.06 

.19 

.94 

2.01 

3.13 

1.26 

.91 

.38 


Total  Investment.  $2,290.53.    Average  Investment  per  acre,  $57.26.     Team  work, 
81  days.    Labor,  127  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $44.50. 

2.    Value  of  products. 


1  1596  bushels  corn  at  36.4  cents,  av.  6  yrs I  664.981 

2  40  acres  stalks  at  $3.25 1  130.00 

Total    I  694^98 

1 


14.1241 
3.260 


17.374 


36.40 
8.14 


43.64 


3.    Surplus  Value. 


1    Surplus  value— profit 


15.45 


Equivalent  to  10.77  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

Annual  investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  18  per  cent,  on  same  and 
upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  usea;  also  the  surplus  value  of  prod- 
ucts above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  (This  surplus  capitalized  at  12  per  cent, 
and  credited  to  the  land  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  corn.) 


Annual  investment  

Machinery     

Horses     

'.'.  .'$146.80  at  12  per  cent! 
. . .    52.60  at  12  per  cent. 

310.93 

17.62 

6.84 

37.32 

7.773 
.440 
.159 
.933 

19.48 

1.10 

.40 

Annual  Investment  

. . .  310.93  at  12  per  cent. 

2.84 

Total    exnenses   less   rent... 

372.ia 
•322.77 

9.30& 
8.069 

23  JS 

Surplus  credited  to  land ^ 1 

20.23 

694.98 

17.374 

43.64 

•Capitalized  nt  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $2,523.08  or  $63.08  per  acre. 
$18.60  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 


This  is 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  40  acres  of  corn  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding  tables  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few 
facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

In  table  XX,  covering  six  pages,  the  cost  per  each  acre  in  detail,  the 
total  cost  of  40  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presentdQ. 
Table  XXI  is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  table  XX.  Table  XXII  is  a 
more  complete  analysis  of  table  XXI,  including  besides  the  expenses 
of  that  table,  interest  on  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  upon 
the  sum  of  the  annual  investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were 
added  because  they  are  unavoidable  in  farming  and  constitute  a 
proper  charge  agaibst  the  products. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  three  tables  the  expenses  in  farm- 
ing arising  from  the  use  of  horses  for  motor  power  was  arrived  at  by 
allowing  wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  localitiee,  for  team 
work.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which 
TO  treat  expenses  of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regtirded 
as  capital  invested.  This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source  are 
Avith  a  few  exceptions  similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital  used 
the  cost  of  production  was  therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses 
arising  from  the  horses  used  were  treated  from  this  point  of  view. 
This  analysis  is  presented  in  table  XXIII  and  includes  in  the  expenses, 
wages  for  man's  labor  only,  while  for  horses,  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  their  value  and  actual  3'early  cost,  per  acre,  of  their  mainten- 
ance was  allowed  as  expense.  This  method  of  treating  expenses  of 
this  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undoubtedly 
proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  of  growing  one  acre  of  wheat  as  computed  from 
table  XXIII  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


One  acre. 


One  Bush. 


Plowing  « 

Harrowing,  etc 

Planting    

Cultivating  

Cutting,  man  and  team. 
Cutting,   extra   man   .... 

Hasklnfir  and  crib  

Shelllne     

Marketing    

Seed     

Taxes    

Maintenance,  horses  

Fertilizing   

Other  expenses  

Depreciation,  machinery 
Depreciation,  horses   .... 


Annual  investment   

I  nterest,    machinery    , 

Interest,  homes  

Interest,  annual  investment 
Interest,  land   


Total 


.6641 

.272 

.162 

.836 

.218 

.21fi 

i.m 

.518 
.^4 
.075 
.263 
.800 
1.260 
.600 
.367 
.132 


Cts. 

1.41 

.68 

.40 

2.09 

.66 

.66 

2.97 

1.30 

1.06 

.19 

.64 

2.01 

3.13 

1.26 

.91 

.33 


19.46 

.96 

.20 

1.17 

6.68 

28.09 
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Table  XXIV. 

Data  upon  which  cost  of  production  and  value  of  products,  as  shown  in  tables 

t7j  SI,  S5,  S9,  and  45,  are  based. 


Office  No. 


Wheat,  Etc. 


Plowing. 


Time  and 

wafTcs  tor  mani 

and  team. 


Habrowino 
AND  Seeding. 


Cutting. 


Shocking  and 
Stacking. 


Time  and 

wageA  for  luau 

and  team. 


'  Hours  , 
worked' 


Waffes 

per 

hour 


',  Hours 
(worked 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 , 

34 

25 , 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 , 

34 , 

35 

36 

37 

88 

30 

40 

ToUI. 

Average 


I 


■ 


I 


38.5 

43.51 

43.4 

47. 

45.5 

48. 

44.6 

44.8 

44.4 

42.1 

48. 
60. 
43.4 
43. 

41.7 

41.7 

65. 

42. 

48.1 
46. 

52. 

50. 

47.6 

00.5 

45.4 

43.2 

43.6 

46.9 

41. 

^.6 

47.2 
44.9 
45.3 
62.8 
47.6 

46.5 
43.4 

41.6 
32.3 
32.3 


1811.3 
45.28 


WaKcs 

per 
hour. 


Time  and 

wagG9  for  man 

and  team. 


ii 


Ct.s. 

25.2 

24.7 

24. 

25.2 

24.2 


23.2 
23.9 
25.7 
24.7 
24.7 

22. 

23.7 

25. 

27.2 

22. 

22.5 

23.2 

24. 

24.7 

23.7 

24. 

23. 
25. 
22.7 
24. 

24. 

23.8 
26. 
31.7 
28.7 


\ 


969.9 
24.15 


■  ^s 

22.  Z\ 

29.3 

26.5 

30. 

22.5 


23.5 

^.6 

21.4 

24.8 

24. 

28.7 

23. 

25. 

23. 

25.8 

22. 

23.3 

22.5 

24. 

23.5; 

26.9 

24.  1 

23. 

26.5. 

23.3 

20.6 
25.9 
27.2 
25.1 
24.5 

23.7 
£.6 
25.9 
20.8 
22.9 

26.6 
22.8 
25.2 
25.7 
27.4 

26.2 

22.7 

26. 

26. 

23.4 

26.1 

22. 

21.1 

24.8 

19.7 


979.8 
24.49 


„  ,  WaKes 

Hours       pgj. 

worked,  hour. 


Time 

and  wafires 

1  man. 


i 


Cts. 
24.  I 
24. 
23.5 
23.2 
25.5 

23.5 
22.6 
24.5 
23.5 
21.5 

25.li 

}&. 

23.8 

23.4 

25.1 

24. 

24. 

24.6 

24.5 

24. 

21. 

24.2 

24.5 

24. 

22.8 

22.5 

24. 

25. 

23.4 

23. 

24.5 

28. 

25. 

22.7 

24. 

23.9 
23.2 
25.5 
27.6 
27.6 


967.0 
23.92 


8.5| 

9.^ 

9. 

9.2 

9. 

10. 

9. 
9.8 
9.7 
9.8 

10. 

9.4 
10.3 

8.6 
10.0 

8.5 
10.7 

9.4 
10.3 
10. 

10.4 

10. 
9.6 
9.1 
9.6 

9.6  < 
9.7 
9.7. 
10.4 
9.5 

9.3 
10.3 

9.5 
10.8 
10.2 

10. 
9.3 
9.4 

10.1 
8.2 


385.7 
9.64 


) 


Cts. 
27.7 
24.7 
27.5; 
28.5 
26.2, 

28.  ' 
25.3, 
27.81 
27.5 
26. 

27. 
27. 
26.7 

26.7, 

27.7j 

27.' 

27. 

25.7 

27.2 

27.7 

24.8' 

26.5 

27.5 

26.5 

27. 

26.2 

26.5 

28. 

26.7 

26.2 

27. 

26. 

29. 

34.7 

28. 

28. 

2rr. 

28. 
29.2 

26.7 

1080.4 
27.01 


P 


xt  Is?* 


Time  and 
wago8 

2  men  and 
team. 


10.6 

10. 

10.6 

13. 

10.5 

13. 

10. 

11.5 

10. 

10.4 

12.5 
11.7 
11.6 
L!.3 
Id. 

11.7 
30.8 
12. 
13. 

11.511 


11.8 
13.5 
12.3 
12. 

10.6 

10.7 

11.2 

13.2 

12. 

11.6 

11.4 
12.3 
U.6 
10.3 

ll.S 


12.3 

11. 

11 

11.4 

10 


5^ 


462.1 


Cts. 
12.2 
11.6 
12.2 
12. 
12.5 

11.3 

10.6 

12. 

12. 

12. 

11.4 
11.4 
11.7 
11.0 
11.3 

11.3 
12.2 
11.8 
12.1 
12. 

10. 

11.4 
12. 
U. 
12.9 

11.2 

12. 

12. 

12.1 

12. 

13. 
12. 
12. 

12. 
12. 


I 


I 


12.5 

12.8 

12. 

11.511 

12.5 


f 


I 


11. Sol  11 


473.9 
.85 


12. 

12.5 

10.1 

13. 

12. 

16. 

U.4 

12.4 

15.4 

12.311 

14. 

12.5 

14. 

11.6 

14. 

12.8 

16. 

13.5 

16. 

13. 

13.7 

15. 

14.6 

13.3 

16.4 

12.1 

12.6 

14.4 

15. 

11.5 


12.7 

12. 

12. 

13. 

16.3 

12.3 
L2.3 
13.7 
12.8 
12.6 


I 


400.1 
12.26 


V    ^ 

61-" 

Ct>. 
35.7 
33.7 
35.2 
36.2 
35.5 


34 

32. 

36 

34.6 

34. 

».4 

33.4 
35. 

d4. 

35.S 

».2 

36.1 
34.8 

35.8 
36. 

30.7 
34. 
36. 
33.5 
52  *> 

337 
35. 

3r>. 
^.7 

36. 
34. 
37. 
32. 

3f». 

3*;. 

.rr. 

38. 

37. 


1391.? 
34*0 
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Table  XXIV,  continued. 

Data  upon  which  cost  of  production  and  value  of  products,  as  shown  in  tables 

n,  SI,  S5,  S9,  and  ^,  are  based. 


Corn. 


Office  No. 


1. 
2. 

3. 


7. 
8. 
9. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
SD. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
76. 


21. 


30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


33. 
37. 
3S. 
39. 


Plowing. 


Time  and 

wages  for  man 

and  team. 


Hoars 
worked 


Wages 

per 
hour. 


Harrowing  and 
Planting. 


Time  and  wages, 
for  man  and  team . 


Harrowing.  I   Planting. 


If** 
CO  hi 


o  o 


si 


CCLTIVATINO. 


Time  and 

wages  for  man 

ai)d  team. 


Hours 
worked 


Wages 

per 
hour. 


Cutting. 


Time  and 
wages. 


Hours 
worked 


Wages 

per 
hoar. 


Total. 


I 
3B.5 
43.5 
43.4^ 
47. 
45.6 

48. 

44.6 

44.8 

44.4 

42.1 

48. 
50. 
43.4 
43. 

41.74i 

41.7 

65. 

42. 

43. 

46. 

62. 
60. 
47.6 
60.6  i 
45.4 

47.6 

43.6 

46.9 

41. 

47.6 

47.2 
44.9 
45.3 
62.8 

47.6 

48.6 

43. 

41.6 

32.3 

82.3 


1796.3 
44.88 


Cts. 
25.2 
21.7 
24. 
26.2 
24.5 

23.5 

21.4 

24. 

23.7 

23. 

22. 

22.5 

23.5 

24. 

26.5 

23.2 
28.9 
26.7 
d4.7 
24.9 


23.7 

25. 

27.2 


22.5 
23.2 
24. 

24.7 
23.7 

24. 

23. 

26. 

22.7 

24. 


23.8 
26. 
31'.7 
28.7 


987. 
24.7 


I 
16. 
18.2 
19.5 
2B.2 
17.6 

19. 

18.1 

2L.7 

23.81 

21.1 

19.8 

18. 

16. 

19.2 

20. 

17. 

22. 

22.5 

18.7 

21. 

17. 

19.2 

19.5 

14.8 

20.4 

22.9 

18.9 

20.8 

26. 

18.6 

19.3 

16.5 

18. 

16.2 

17. 

17.9 

18.6 

14.8 

18. 

16.4 


760.6 
18.99 


Cte. 
26. 
24.8 
21.6 
23.2k 
27.2 
I 
24. 
22.4 
26.3 
24.6 
22.4 

24.5 

24. 

24. 

23.7 

25.2 

24.7 

24. 

25. 

24.8 

24.5 

21.7 

25.6 

25.5 

24. 

23.6 

22.6 

24.7 

26. 

23.7 

23.7 

25. 

24. 

26. 

22.7 

24. 

23.7 

23.7 

26. 

28.2 

29.2 


979.9 
24.40 


85. 

U.4 

11.7 

12. 

14.5 

10. 
lO.b 
9.21 
10. 
10. 

18. 
13. 
16. 
9.3 
12.6 

12. 

11.6 

17. 

10. 

11. 

13. 
13. 
10.7 
9.21 
14. 

8.8j 

6.9 

10.6 

U.6 

18.5 

10. 
12.5 
8.3 
13.3 
13.6 

20. 

8.S1 
10.5 
12.5 

8.3 


463. 
11.58 


Cts. 
20.5 
l£.l 
16.7 
1S.2 
14.5 

19.2 

17.5 

20. 

20. 

IS."^ 

16.7 
16.6 
15.5 
18.5 
16.3 

16.6 

17.2 

13.9 

20. 

30. 

16. 

16.8 

20. 

18.5 

15.5 

22.6 

20.5 

20. 

18.1 

16.7 

21. 

16. 

24. 

16.2 

15. 

18.7 

19.6 

20. 

17.^ 

23.4 


4  729 


.66 
18.239 


I 


I 


68.8 

60.2 

60. 

66.5 

63. 

72. 

48.7 

48.3 

44. 

47.8 

62. 
67. 
48. 
69. 
64. 

60. 

G8.8 

68.3 

60.2 

60. 

64. 

60. 

69.91 

42. 

66. 

66.4 

48.4 

63. 

62.3 

64.6 

62.7 
46.7 
48.9 
36. 

47.T 


66.6 
60.6 
44.4 
48.6 
64.3 


2179.51 
54.491 


C»8.     I 

22.21 

22.21 

22.21 

21.5 

24. 


23.5 

21.4 

24. 

23. 

23. 

21.7 

22. 

22.6 

21.6 

29.4 

22.7 

23. 

22. 

22.5 

28.7 

20.7 
22.6 
23.6 
28.5 
21.2 

22.5 

23.7 

24. 

21. 

20. 

28. 

22. 
26. 
21.7 
24. 

23.3 

22.8 

26. 

26. 

24.7 


909. 


63.8 

66. 

65. 

65. 

25.4 

66.^ 

19. 

62.3 

G6.6 

66. 

77. 
66. 
71. 
71. 
34. 

40. 

71. 

29.7 

62. 

48. 

77. 

46. 

40.6 

29.8 

62.6 

67. 

80.4 

25.4 

66.6 

62. 

41.7 
48.3 
68.6 
64.6 
43. 

63.8 
66.5 
39.2 

48. 

28.91 


2112.1 


J- 


L7f     62.80 


Cts. 
12. 
11.5 
12.5 
12. 
24. 

U. 

17.5 

12.2 

16. 

12. 

11.3 
11.4 
11.7 
11.6 
14.1 

18.6 
12.2 
13.9 
12.1 
14. 

10. 

14. 

14. 

16.6 

12. 

U. 

16.6 

26. 

12.2 

12. 

15. 

12. 

12. 

11.4 

12. 

12.5 
12.8 
14. 
12. 

17.5 

626.3 
13.16 
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Table  XXIV,  continued. 

Data  upon  wMch  cost  of  production  and  value  of  products,  a«  ahown  in  tables 

ZJj  ZU  95,  S9,  and  ts,  are  baaed. 


Seed— Quantity 

Used  pes  Acre. 

Value 
per  acre  of 
-  land. 

Value  per 
acre  of 

Office  No. 

Wheat.       Oats. 
Bushels. '  Bushel^!. 

1 

Rye. 
Bushels. 

Barlev. 
Bushels . 

machiner)' 

and 
tools  used. 

1 

1.8 

1.76 

1.7 

1.5 

1.71 

1.7 

1.82 

1.7 

1.66 

1.6 

1.36 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.75 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.75 

1.6 

1.7 

2.7 

2.5 

2.4 

2.57 

2.66 

2.65 

2.65 

2.7 

2.22 

2.5 

2.4 
*         2.4 
2.6 
2.25 
2.66 

2.5 
2.3 
)         2.4 
2.25 
2.6 

2.4 

1.55 

1.7 

1.4 

1.62 

1.66 

1.8 

1.45 

1.6 

1.75 

2.0 

1.65 
1.65 
1.6 

1.7 
1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.77 

1.6 

1.35 

'        1.7 
1.75 
1.9 

i         1.8 
1.5 

2.0 

1.6 
1.6 
1.87 

1.7 

1.6 
1.6 
1        1.7 
1.65 
1.8 

1.65 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

2.07 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.12 

2.1 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

>          2.0 

1          2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

2.05 

2.2 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

1          2.3 

1          2.3 

2.0 

2.16 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.27 

2.22 

2.0 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 

2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 

^1.00             $6.SG 
43.60               3.67 
44.50'               6.86 

2 

3      

4 

62.16 
62.00 

4. Sit 

5 

5.aj 

A 

61.ao'i!              5.0i) 
51.00i!             6.8:{ 
&5.a>t              4.00 
66.00(              4.65 
Go.50r              4.^ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

49.00 
46.60 
56.60 

46.80 

1             4.4) 

12 

4.00 

13 

4.5U 

14 

r           4.00 

16 

51.10 

\           2  "a^ 

16 

43.00i               d,4ti 

17 

51.60 
65.50 
46.00 

5.60 

18      

9.96 

le 

4.50 

20 

65.00 

61.70 
54.60 
60.60 
61.60 
36.30 

5ft.60 
86.80 
62.60 
61.60 
63.60 

50.60 
46.90 
52.60 
59.00 
66.60 

61.00 
62.60 
58.00 
43  60 

1              3.»> 

1              3.9i» 

21 

22 

1.6  2.45 
1.9  H        2.6 

1.7  ^        2.6 
1.76|         2.4 

1.6  I        2-5 

1              4.60 

23 

1              4.60 

24 

4.73 

25 

\             d.85 

26    

1              4.0) 

97          

2.0 

1.7 

1.87 

1.9 

2.0 

2.7 
1        2.6 
2.76 
2.5 

2.8 

•              5  37 

28 

4  00 

29 

5.75 

30 

3  60 

31  

i              6.63 
1              4  00 

32 

1.8 

2.5 

33 

2.0 

.  i:?5 

2.0 

1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.7 

»        2.7 
)        2.63 
1        2.4 

2.55 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

1              4  Vfi 

34 

5  73 

36 

5  60 

36 

k              5  IS 

37 

4.87 

88 

1              3  74 

89 

1             a  K7 

40 

51  60               ^  AO 

166.64 
4.646 

Average. 

69.36 
1.73 

100.96 
2.52 

65.R1i> 
1.64 

94.08 
2.10 

2061.66 
62.286 
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Table  XXIV. 

Data  upon  which  cost  of  producOon  and  value  of  products,  as  shown  in  tahhs 

27,  SI,  S5,  S9,  and  J^3,  are  hosed. 


I 
1 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Office  No. 

I 

Wheat, 
Bushels. 

Oaf8. 
Bushels. 

Bus 

hels. 

Bar  leu. 
Bushels. 

Corn. 
Bushels. 

f 

1 

,  1896 

1 

1 

Aver. 

5 
3'ears 

1896 

Aver. 

5 
years 

1896 

Aver. 

5 
years 

1 
1806 

Aver. 

ft 
years 

1896 

Aver. 

5 
years 

1 

18.2 
17.1 
17.9 

18.5 
18.8 

18.7 
i8.5 
17.4 
19.3 
21.1 

ie.8 

17.3 
16.9 
16.4 
17.2 

16.8 
17.6 
17.6 
18.0 
17.2 

19.8 
17.1 
16.6 
18.5 
17.5 

17.6 
17.0 
17.4 
18.8 
17.1 

18.7 
17.7 
18.2 
17.1 
19.4 

16.2 
IHuH 
19.2 
17.8 
18.0 

1    17.4 
16.1 
16.8 
15.6 
19.7 

18.0 
18.1 
18.1 
18.4 
19.8 

15.6 
16.0 
18.8 
17.0 
16.4 

18.2 
16.1 
15.9 
16.4 
16.1 

19.4 
16.1 
16.8 
18.9 
17.8 

16.2 
16.5 
16.2 

16.2 
16.6 

17.8 
18.7 
19.8 
18.6 
16.9 

16.4 
18.3 
19.7 
158 
16.8 

48.7 
41. U 
39.3 
41.6 

45.8 

44.8 
43.6 
43.5 

is. 

47. 

42.5 

41.8 
45.3 
40.7 

4:^.4 

44.5 
44.8 
44.1 
44.8 
44.5 

48. 

42. 

42.6 

46.5 

82.7 

44. 

48.8 

42.6 

42.7 

44.1 

46.6 
41.8 
43.1 
41  1 
42.8 

42.1 
42.8 
42.3 
41.5 
41.7 

1786.0 

48.4 

44.1 

37.5 

34.5 

37. 

44.2 

44.1 
41.1 
41.3 
45.3 
44. 

381 
88.2 
42.8 
80.2 
23.4 

40.5 
40.8 
88.7 
88.2 
88.4 

44  5 

38.5 
40.0 
41  5 
87.9 

89.1 

48.8 
80. 
38. 
31. 

41.4 
42.3 
40.8 
39.1 
40.8 

87.5 

40.5 

42. 

35.2 

84.6 

15^.9 

88.4 

21.1 

20. 
18.2 
19  8 
17.7 

20.7 

21.7 

20.4 

21. 

22.7 

19.5 

19.8 

19. 

19.2 

19.9 

28.4 

18.5 
2U. 
20.9 
20.1 

22.1 
20. 
20. 
19.6 

18.4 

20. 

20.9 

20.4 

20.5 

20.6 

19.3 
19.4 
23.7 
18.4 
19.6 

17.7 

20.5 

21.4 

19. 

19. 

19.4 
18. 
17. 
16. ^ 
16.9 

20. 

20.5 

18.2 

17. 

20.5 

21.6 

18. 

20.1 

19.3 

18.4 

21. 

16.5 

18. 

19. 

18. 

21.6 

18. 
18. 
20. 
18.4 

18. 

20.3 

18.2 

18. 
18.8 

18  1 
20.6 
20.8 
17.5 
19. 

16  3 

19. 

20.3 

16.8 

17.5 

33.4 
29.8 
29.8 
81.4 

1    31.5 

1 
82.8 
31.5 
31.8 
84.6 
34.1 

80.2 
29.8 
32.1 
8i.O 
28.8 

84.3 
31  2 
89.8 
32.2 
82.3 

38. 

30.5 

28.8 

82.4 

32.1 

28. 
85. 
!    80.6 
31.1 
«».9 

34.7 

80.8 

84. 

84.7 

86.9 

81.5 
82.9 
84.9 
82.3 
88.2 

31.4 

29. 

27.7 

28. 

80.2 

32.6 
80.1 
29.7 
31.9 
31.7 

28.7 
29.2 
81.6 
82.1 
29.5 

88.7 
27.8 
294 
29.4 
80.6 

86.3 

29. 

28.4 

31.9 

31.1 

29.1 
32.8 
29.4 
29.3 
32.3 

31.8 
32. 

80  1 
31.8 
83.3 

294 

29.3 
82.9 
28.8 
29.6 

48.1 
89.3 
43.0 
40.1 
45.2 

47.8 
45.0 
49.8 
47.5 
48.6 

42.3 
42.2 
42.8 
41.6 
43.5 

4^.8 
46.0 
44.3 
44.2 
44.5 

49.0 
44.2 
41.6 
44.8 
42.1 

48.7 
43.7 
43.9 
42.5 
48.3 

45.5 
39.8 
47.1 
48.5 
46.6 

44.4 

52.0 
43.7 
41  6 
42.7 

42 

2 

42.3 

8 

38.1 

4 

33.4 

9 

41.8 

6 

41.5 

7 

41.1 

8 

44.6 

9 

44.8 

10 

43.4 

11 

40.4 

12 

39.. 

13 

39.6 

u 

88.& 

15 

40.0 

16 

40.6 

17 

30.8 

18 

40.7 

19 

40.8 

20 

40.5 

21 

44.2 

22 

40.5 

28 

39.2 

24 

39.4 

25 

26 

87.3 
39.5 

27 

40.2 

28 

40.2 

29 

39.8 

42.5 

41.8 

32 

38.4 

8S 

42.7 

84 

45.4 

85 

43.6 

40.3 

87 

3K    

46.8 
40.9 

89 

:«.o 

38.& 

Total 

712.8 
17.82 

693.0 
17.3 

804.1 
20.1 

749.1 
18.73 

1282.2 
82.05 

1222.9 
80.56 

1788.0 
44.57 

1683.4 

40.8 
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TABLE  XXV.    SUMMARY  TABLE  XXIV.  PAGES. 

On  this  page,  In  order  that  they  mar  become  more  easily  accessible  to  those 
who  may  desire  to  use  them,  the  results  in  the  preceding  table  are  presented 
in  a  more  convenient  form  than  was  possible  in  that  table. 

For  a  more  complete  presentation  ot  the  basic  data  in  wliich  the  results  on 
this  page  are  included  see  next  table  in  order. 


1.    Grain:   Time  requiredt  wageB  per  hour. 


Item.**. 


I   Hours. 
<  400  acres 


Uour8. 
1  acre. 


Plowing    

Harrowing,  etc.,  seeding 


Cutting 

Shoclcing,   one  man    

Staclcing,  two  men  and  team. 


1SU.3 

4.628 

979.S 

2.449 

386.7 

.964 

462.1 

1.155 

490.1 

1.226 

1 

Wages 
per 

hour. 
Cts. 


24.15 
23.98 
27.01 
11.86 
94.79 


2.    Com:   Time  required^  wages  per  hour. 


Plowing  

Harrowing,    etc 

Planting    

Cultivating    .... 
Cutting    


1796.3 

4.488 

768.6 

1.899 

463.4 

1.168 

2179^6 

6.449 

2112.1 

6.280 

24.49 
18.24 
22.70 
13.16 


3.    Quaniitiet  of  seed  weed. 


Bushels 
400  acres. 


Wheat 
OatB  . 
Rye  . 
Barley 


Bushels 
one  acre. 


688.6 

1.78 

1009.8 

2.62 

668.2 

1.64 

840.3 

2.10 

4.    Talue  of  land  and  machinery  used. 


Valae 
400  acres. 


Value 
one  acre 


Land    

Machinery 


.1 


$20,920.00 
1,866.00 


162.89 
4.64 


6.    Yield  1S96  and  average  for  B  veare. 


Bushels 

403  acres, 

18i«. 


Bushels 
one  acre, 

1896. 


Wheat 
Oats  . 
Rye  .. 
Barley 
Corn   . 


712.8 
1736.01 

804.1 
1282.2 
1783.0 


Bushels 

400  acres, 

5  years. 


17.8 
48.4 
20.1 
32.1 
44.6 


Bushels 
one  acre 
6  years. 


603.0 
1637.9 

749.1 
1222.91 
1633.4 


1 


17.8 
38.4 
18.7 
30.6 
40.8 
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In  the  last  preceding  two  tables  is  presented  the  greater 
part  of  the  data  upon  which  the  "Cost  of  Production"  and 
''Value  of  Product/'  as  shown  in  Tables  27,  31,  35,  39,  and  43 
have  been  computed. 

Table  XXIV.  contains  40  presentations,  each  including  10 
reports,  showing  the  time  required  and  wages  per  hour  for 
man  and  team  or  single  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  Plowing, 
Harrowing  and  Seeding,  Cutting,  Sho<*king,  Stacking  10  acres 
of  grain,  and  for  Plowing,  Harrowing,  Planting,  Cultivating, 
Cutting  10  acres  of  corn;  the  quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre  in 
each  case  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Kye,  Barlel>';  the  value  per  acre  of 
land  and  machinery  used;  the  yield  j^er  acre  in  1896;  and  the 
average  yield  for  five  years  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley  and 
Corn. 

Table  XXV  shows  the  totals  and  averages  in  Table  XXIV. 
This  table  is  divided  into  five  sub-tables.  In  1  and  2  of  these 
sub-tables  under  "Time  required  and  wages  per  hour"  are 
shown  the  total  number  of  hours  rtHjuired  for  each  class  of  la- 
bor on  400  <acres,  the  average  time  per  acre  and  average  wage 
per  hour;  in  3,  under  ^'Quantities  of  seed  u«ed''  are  shown  the 
quantity  use  for  400  acres  and  the  average  per  acre  of  each 
crop;  in  4,  under  "Value  of  l^id  and  machinery  used"  are 
shown  the  total  value  of  400  acres  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  in  each  case  of  the  land  and  machinery  used;  in  5,  under 
"Yield  1896,  and  average  yield"  are  shown  the  total  yield  ot 
400  acres,  1896,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre,  the  aveiUge 
yearly  yield  on  400  acres  during  5  years  and  the  average  "pev 
acre  of  each  of  the  five  crops. 

As  albeadv  alluded  to,  these  two  tables  do  not  include  all 
the  data  collected  or  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion and  Value  of  Product,  as  shown  in  the  tables  referred  to. 
Another  table  was  therefore  compiled,  which,  while  it  pre- 
sents only  averages  and  totals,  covers  all  points  inquired 
about,  and  will  be  found  both  complete  and  reliable.  This 
table  is  divided  into  7  sub-tables  and  is  presented  on  the  next 
two  pages. 
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TABLE  XXVI. 


FACTORS  OF  COST  AND  VALUB  IN  PRODUCING  GRAIN. 

On  these  two  pages  are  presented  In  seven  sections  the  data  from  which  the 
"Cost  of  Production*'  and  **Valne  of  Products*'  as  shown  In  Tables  27-46 
Inelnsiye  have  been  computed.  This  data  was  obtained  directly  from 
farmers.  In  Section  1  Is  shown  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day  and  month  for 
labor  and  team  work  with  or  without  board  included.  In  Section  8  is  shown 
the  average  time  needed  per  acre  for  properly  performing  the  different  parts 
of  the  work  Involved  from  the  time  the  soil  Is  prepared  for  seed  until  the  time 
of  threshing.  Section  3  shows  the  data  npon  which  the  expenses  of  threshingp 
marketing  and  seed  are  based.  Section  4  shows  the  number  of  acres  under  cm* 
tlvation,  and  not  under  cultivation,  respectively,  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
farmers  reporting,  and  the  value  per  acre  in  each  case  and  the  average  value 


1 


1.    Wagea  paid  per  day  and  month. 


Items. 


With  Board. 


Day. 


Niffht. 


Without  Boasd. 


Day. 


Month. 


Man  and  team  of  two  horses 

liSbor,  men  

Team  of  two  horses  


.90 
.96 


143.00] 
17.60 
a4.G0 


12.40] 
1.18 
1.22 


|62.0» 
26.29 
25.80 


2.    Time  needed  for  doing  the  different  parts  of  work. 


Plowing   

Harrowing  for  grain.... 
Harrowing  for  corn.... 

Seeding  grain  

Cutting  for  grain.... 
Stackmg      grain      two 

man 

Stacking     grain,      two 

men   

Planting      corn,      one 
man  and  team 


2.21 

«.26 

6.86 

11.63 

10.46 

4.58 

1.60 

1.90 

.86 

.96 

8.70 

1.16 

8.13 

1.23 

8.62 

• 

1.16 

■ 

one 


Planting      corn, 

man,  nand  .... 
Cultivating  corn,     one 

man  and  team 

Cutting      corn,       two 

men  and    team 

Cutting       com        one 

man,     hand 

Cutting  com,   average 

table  

Husking      corn,      one 

man,  hand   .... 


I 


4.0D 
1.88 
6.56 
1.29 
1.89 
.88 


2.89 

6.« 
1.80 
IM 
6.28 
11.86 


3.    Threshing  marketing  and  seed. 


Thresbino. 

MARKETING' 

Seed  per  Acre. 

Items. 

Bafihels 
por  day. 

Number 

of  men 

employ'd 

Cost  por 

bushel 

for 

machine. 

Miles  of   Loads 

Bush. 

per 

load. 

• 
o 

3 

Price. 

hauling. 

iday.   . 

1896. 

5y*r8. 

Wheat 

Corn 

1000 
Shelliof; 
1850 
1000 
1550 

14 

1. 
1.3 
.90 
1. 
1. 

6.5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

42 
42 
75 
45 
45 

1.7 

.2 
2.5 
1.6 
2.1 

Cts. 
75 
35 
30 
45 
40 

Cts. 
70 
40 

Oats 

14 
14 
14 

35 

Rye 

50 

Barley 

45 
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per  acre.  Section  5  shows  the  total  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  the 
value  of  the  same  to  each  acre  under  cultivation,  and  the  total  value  or  tne 
horses  used  and  the  average  to  each  acre  owned  or  controlled.  Section  6  shows 
the  data  upon  which  taxes,  the  cost  of  maintaining  horses  and  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilling  are  oased. 

In  Section  7  is  presented  the  data  from  which  the  "Value  of  Products**  was 
arrived  at  or  the  yield  In  bushels  per  acre  and  the  prices  per  bushel,  also  the 
value  per  acre  of  the  accompanying  straw  or  stalk.  As  regards  the  value  of 
straw  and  stalks  two  estimates  are  given:  one  giving  their  value  as  compared 
with  the  commercial  value  of  other  products  used  for  the  same  purpose;  the 
other  living  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 

For  aetails  of  the  greater  part  of  the  averages  shown  here  see  the  preceding 
table. 

4.    Acres  in  farms,  value  per  acre. 


Items. 


I      Acres 
under  cul- 
I   tivation. 


Acres  not 
under  cul- 
tivation. 


Total 
acres,  aver- 
age price. 


Acres  controlled  by  the  400  farmers  reporting. 
Value  per  acre,  average  value 


36,236 
I       152.30 


60,374 


5.    Value  of  machinery  and  horses  used. 


Items. 

Value  per 
acre. 

Tot-nl 
value. 

Machinery :    Per  acre  under  cultivation,  total 

$4.65 
1.46 

$168,497 

Horses :    Fer  acre  controlled,  total 

88.128 

6.    Other  items  or  factors  of  expense. 


Items. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Taxes :    Per  acre  controlled,  total  oaid ... 

$0.26 

.02 

2.25 

$15,605 

Maintenance  of  horses :    Per  acre  controlled,  total  cost 

55.298 

Manures :    Lioads  ner  acre,  total  loads 

81.531 

Manures :    Boncht,  nrice  per  load  90.75.    Labor,  cost  ner  load .... 

.32 

Horses :    Number  U8t*d.  l«KfO.    Ayerase  value    

57.60 

7.    Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushch  value  per  acre  of  straw. 


Items. 


Wheat 
Com  .. 
Oats  .. 
Rye  ... 
Barley 


•YiBLD  Price, 
1896. 

YiBLD  Price, 
AveraOe  5  Years. 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

17.8 
44.6 
4:<.4 
20.0 
32.5 

64.81) 
23.95 
16.85 
33.80 
28.80 

17.3 
40.8 

:«.4 

18.5 

:«.6 

61.17 
34.70 
2^.44 
46.20 
44  50 

Value  of  Straw. 


Estimated 
in  feed  and 
fort,  stuffs. 


$2.20 
6.07 
4.64 
S.Jft 
3.84 


Reported 
by  farmers. 


$1.40 
3.00 
2..W 
2.00 
1.50 
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Wheat. -Table  XXVII. 

C08t  of  pro^udion  and  value  of  products  of  iOO  acres  of  icheat  in  JO  acre  lots. 


Office  No. 


Plowing. 


Cost  p^  acre  and 
bushel. 


Aci^e 
1896 


Rash 
1896 

CU. 


Acre 
5 

5'ears 

$ 


Bush 

5 
years; 

Cts.  I 


Hahbowino  and 
Seeding. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1K96 

$ 


Busli 
1896 

Cte. 


Acre 
5 


Bush 
5 


years  years 
Cts. 


Cutting  , 


Coat  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
ld86 


Bash 
1896 

Cts. 


1 

«•••••■.•••■ 

3 

4 

d 

6 

p. 

I 

S 

14 

10 

11 

12 

A.tM  ■•«■■•>•••• 

14 

15 

16 

IO*«    ■«•■••■•• 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

♦) 

Total.... 

Average. 


8.72 
10174 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.51 

10.75 

10.21 

9.67 

10.56 
11.25 
10.20 
10.32 
11.05 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.85 
11.36 

11.44 
11.85 
11.90 
10.46 
9.96 

10.71 

10.10' 

11.021 

10.12 

11.28 

11.33 
10.32 
10.87 
11.97 
11.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
lO.W 
9.26 


4.78 

6.281 
5.83i 

5. 54 1 

6.031 
5.14 

6.1H, 

5.2SI 
4.59 

I 
6.28t 

6.50 

5.64 

6.29 

6.42 

5.76 
7.46 
6.13 
6.59 
6.60 

6.06 
6.94 
7.17 
5.65 
5.74 

6.09 
5.95 
6.3d 
5.38 
6.59 

6.06 
5.84 
5.97 
7.00 
5.89 

6.^ 
5.77 
5.63 
5.92 
5.18 


8.72 
10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.51 

10.75 

10.21 

9.67 

10.56 
11.25 
10.20 
10.32 
11.05 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.85 
11.36 

11.44 
11.85 
11.90 
10.46 
9.98 

10.71 
10.10 
11.02 
10.12 
11.28 

11.33 
10.32 

10.87 
11.97 
11.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 


5.02 

6.67 

6.19 

6.85' 

5.5S| 

6.27' 
5.17 
5.94  ■ 
5.5.5, 

4.8e' 

6.77 
7.03 

5.57|! 

6. as 

6.73' 
5.31" 

s.iej 

6.79 

7.221' 
7.06 

5.89 
7,36 
7.09 
5.53 
5.61  h 


6.61, 

6.05 

6.81 

6.25 

6.80| 

6.37j 

5.51, 

5.63 

6.44 

6.16 

6.81 

5.64, 

5.49' 

6.48, 

5.47' 


I 


5.56 
5.6S 
6.54 
6.96 
5.80 

5.81 
5.44 
7.06 
5.95 
5.64 

5.. 32 
5.58 
6.40 
5.40 

6.85J 


4 
6. 
6 
6. 
5. 


.96; 

20! 
J2i 

85 


5.041 

6.3^; 

6.40 
4.99 
5.13 

5.'iot 
5.51 
6.37 
6.03 
6.34 

6.38 
5.21 
6.50 
5.85 
5.60 

6.20 
5.13 

5.401 
6.861 
5.491 


3.04 

3.33! 

3.66 

3.74 

2.92 

3.12 
2.94 

4.05 
3.08 
2.67 

3.16 
3.28 
3.53 
3.29 
3.40 
I 

2.951 

3.5.31 

3.811 

3.44 

3.40 

2.66 
3.69 
3.86 
2.69 
2.96 

3.281 
3.241 
3.671 
3.201 
3.711 

3.41 
2.94 
3.66 
3.43 
2.89 

3.83 
2.87 
2.82 
3.96 
3.07 


5.56 
5.68 
6.54 
6.96 
5.80 

5.81 
5.44 
7.06 
5.95 
5.64 

5.32 
5.58 
6.40 
5.40 
5.S5i 


430.89IJM1. 761430.891246.83  ,235.37)132.06 


1.07721  6.04411.0772   6.221 


.5884    3.302 


4.96 

6.20! 

6.72 

6.17 

5.85 

5.04 
6.30 
6.40 
4.99 
5.13 

5.75 

5.51 

6.37 

6.031 

6.341 

6.36 
6.21 
6.50 
5.85 
5.60 

6.20 
5.13 
5.40 
6.86 
5.49 


235.37 
.5884 


3.19 
3.53 
3.88 
4.03 
2.95 

3.23 
2.95 
3.90 
3.23 
2.83 

3.41 
3.49 
3.49 
3. IS 
3.56 

2.72 

3.86' 

4.23: 

3.76 

3.64 

2.61 
3.92 
3. 82 
2.64 
2.90 

3. .54 
3.29. 
3.94 
3.72' 

3.82 
t 
3.60 
2.78 
3.36 
3.14 
3.02 

3.78 

2.79. 

2.73 

4.34 

3.24 


136.04 
3.401 


2.85 
2.42 
2.47 
2.62 
2.37 

2.80 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


1.29 
1.42 
1.33 
1.42 
1.20 

1.49 


2.28 

1.23 

2.72 

1.56 

2.66 

1.37 

2.55 

1.21 

2.70 

1.61 

2.53 

1.46 

2.75 

1.53 

2.29 

1.39 

2.77 

1.61 

2.29 

1.36 

2.99 

1.69 

2.42 

1.37 

2.80 

1.56 

2.77 

1.62 

2.57 

1.36 

2.65 

1.65 

2.62 

1.58 

2.39 

1.30 

2.59 

1.49 

2.52 

1.44 

2.55 

1.50 

2.72 

1.56 

2.77 

1.47 

2.49 

1.46 

2.60 

1.34 

2.67 

1.51 

2.76 

..51 

2.66 

1.66 

2.84 

1.46 

2.80 

1.72 

2.67 

1.44 

2.64 

i..rr 

2.95 

1.71 

2.34 

1.32 

104.14 

58.36 

.2603 

1.469 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


2.35 
2.42 
2.47 
2.62 
2.37 

2.80 
2.28 
2.72 
2.66 
2.55 

2.70 
2.53 
2.75 
2.29 
2.77 

2.29 
2.99 
2.42 
2.80 
2.77 

2.57 
2.65 
2.62 
2.39 
2.69 

2.52 
2.66 
2.72 
2.77 
2.49 

2.50 
2.67 
2.75 
2.66 
2.84 

2.80 
2.57 
2.64 
2.95 
2.34 


104.14 
.2603 


1.35 
1.60 
1.48 
1.61 
1.20 

1.56 
1.24 
1.60 
1.45 
1.28 

1.73 
1.58 
1.50 
1.34 
1.69 

1.26 
1.86 
1.53 
1.71 
1.72 

1.33 
1.64 
1.66 
1.26 
1.46 

1.66 
1.63 
1.69 
1.71 
1.60 

1.40 
1.42 
1.42 
1.43 
1.53 

1.70 
1.40 
1.34 
1.87 
1.37 


60.11 
1.603 
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Whkat.— Table  XXVII,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  ralue  of  products  of  JIfiO  acres  of  wheat  im  10  acre  tots. 


Fbxtilizing. 


Sesd. 


OfficbNo. 


Co*t  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


ACTB 


Cost  per  cuire  and 
busheL 


Bash' Acre  I  Bush, I  A^^ 


U86 

Ct8. 


years  years 
t       Cts, 


189» 


I 


Bash 
ls96 

Cts. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

» 

» 

a, 

as 

8 

M. 

as 

» 

aff 

as 

a* 

30 

31 

32 

33 

M 

85 

38 

37 .-w  — 

88 

Total... 
Ayerage. 


25.30 
26.00 
23.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
26.00 
25.56 
26.70 
25.20 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
26.S5 

23.20 
26.26 
25.00 
27.35 
25.00 

26.95 
25.30 
25.25 
27.80 
25.701 


13.90 
14.83 
12.85 
13.52 
12. 


13.38 
14.06 

i4.es 

13.83 
12.41 

14.88 
14.46 
13.81 
15.25 
14.54 

14.87 
14.20 
14.20 
13.89 
14.53 

13.23 
14.62 
15.06 
13.51 
14.37 

14.21 
14.71 
14.36 
13.29 
15.12 

12.41 
14.27 
13.73 
16.99 
12.89 

16.63 
14.13 
13.16 
16.07 
14.36 


1010.4  566.56 


2.5260 


14.164 


25.30 
25.00^ 
23.00 
^.00 

25.00 


S 


25.00{ 
26.00 
25.55 
26.70 
26.20 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
-o.OO 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
^.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
-.00 
26.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.85 

23.20 
25.25 
25.00 
27.35 
25.00 

26.95 
25..30 
25.25 
27.80 
25.70 


1010.4 

2.5260 


14.54 
15.63 
13.69 
14.45 
12.69 

13.89 
14.13i 


14.12 


14.51 
13.17 

16.02 
15.62 
13.67 
14.70 
15.24 

13.73 
15.53 
15.73 
...24 
15.53 

12.89 
15.53 
.^.88 
13.23 
14.06 

15.43 
14.97 
15.43 
15.43 
15.56 

13.08 
13.61 
12.95 
14.70 
J3.51 

16.44 

13.82 

12.82 

17.601 

16.20 


582.81 
14.570 


147.20 

'I.U80 


Acre  I  Bush 

5     I     5 
years;  year& 

$       Cts. 


SBOCKINO  AMD 

Stackimo. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


.%cre 
U06 

BoiOi 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

1 

Cts, 

1 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


11.61) 

11.201 

10.911 

9.601 

ll.ll[ 

11. 1€ 
12.06 
10.98 
10.03 
10.40 

8.91 
10.24 
11.52 
10.59 
11.42 

10.48 
11.01 
10.96 
11. 01 
10.29 

10.94 
10.33 
12.16 
11.53 
8.97 

11.52 
13.28 

10.881 
12.001 
12.291 

12.40 
11.84 
12.86 
11.19 
12. !M 

10.88 
11.65 
12.09 
11.04 
10.95 


6.381  11.05J 
6.6o|  lO.S 
6.101  10.391 


5.19 
5.5a 

6.53 
6.28 
5.19 
4.93 

5.30 
5.91 
6.36 
6.46 
6.64 

6.24 
6.26 
6.26 
6.111 
5.98 

5.79 
6.04 
7.32 
6.23 
5.17 

6.49 
7.81 
6.251 

6. .381 
7.19' 

6.63 

6.691 

7.06! 

6.55i 

6.671 

6.n 

6.51 
6.29 
6.39 
6.1 


250.57 
6.264 


9.22 
10.26 

10.03 

11.21 

10.45 

9.66 

9.52 

8.37 
9.92 

10.921 
9.76 

11.74 

9.92 
10.40 
10.42 
10.851 

9.92 

11.22 
9.92 
11.78 
10.34 
11.47 

11.16 
11.94 
10.541 
11.62 
11.58 

12.201 
10.80 
12.00 
10.60 
11.96 

10.58 
11.08 
10.26 
10.03 
10.40 


426.36 
1.0659 


6.35 
6.74 
6.19 
6.33 
5.22 

5.56 
6.09 
5.77 
5.25 
4.78 

6.37 
6.20 
5.96 
5.74 
7.15 

5.46 
6.45 
6.55 
6.62 
6.16 

5.78 
6.16 
7.01 
5.47 
6.44 

6.89 
7.15 
6.50 
7.17 
6.98 

6.85 

O.t  i 

6.21 
5.66 

6.46 

6.45 

6.06 
5.20 
6. ,35 
6.14 


246.66 
6.141 


5.68 
5.36 
4.66 
6.13 
5.57 

6.56 
4.71 
5.86 
6.51 
5.45 

6.09 
5.50 
6.25 
5.35 
6.48 

4.28 
7.08 
6.10 
7.40 
6.06 

6.38 
6.63 
6.79 
5.78 
6.31 

5.27 
5.76 
6.62 
6.74 
6.38 

6.08 
5.66 
5.84 
5.40 
7.12 

6.10 
5.91 
6.45 
6.20 
5.85 


3.06 
3.14 
2.56 
3.32 
2.80 

3.61 

2.54 

3.36 

3.371 

2.68 

3.63 
3.17 
3.46 
3.27 
3.76 

2.G6 
<..02 
3.47 
4.11 
3.53 

2.84 

«S.oo 

4.10 
3.12 
3.62 

3.00 
3.38 
3.80 
3.69 
3.15 

3.25 
3.19 
3.21 
.3.15 
3.6 

.3.76 
3.30 
3.36 
3.68 
3.27 


238.151133.41 

.59541  3.335 

1 


6.58 
5.% 
4.56 
6.13 
6.67 

6.66 

4.71 
6.86 
6.61 
5.46 

6.09 
6.50 
6.25 
5.35 
6.48 

4.28 

7.08 
6.10 
7.40 
6.06 

5.38 
6.63 
6.W 
6.78 
6.31 

5.27 
6.76 
6.62 
6.74 
5.38 

6.08 
5.66 
0.84 
5.40 
7.12 

6.10 
5.91 
b.4& 
6.20 
5.86 


238.15 
.6964 


3.20 
3.33 
2.72 
3.64 
2.82 

8.65 
«.56 
3.24 
3.54 
2.74 

3.90 
3.43 
3.42 
3.15 
3.95 

2.86 
4.39 
3.83 
4.52 
3.76 

2.78 
4.12 
4.04 
3.06 
3.54 

3.25 
3.46 
4.06 
4.16 
3.24 

3.41 
3.02 
3.02 
2.90 
3.84 

3.72 
3.23 
3.28 
3.92 
3.46 


137.57 
3.439 
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Wheat.— Table  XXVII,  continued. 


Co9t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^00  acres  of  wheat  in  10  acre  Jots. 


Thbeshing. 

MAaKVTINO. 

Iktkreat. 

Office 
No. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1806 

Cts. 

Acre 

6 
years 

$ 

Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 

1896 

$ 

Bush 
1006 

CtA. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
18M 

$ 

• 

Bush 

1806 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

S3 

years 

Cts. 

1 

6.46 
4.1M 
4.^ 
4.99 
4.64 

4.48 
4.62 
4.36 
6.11 
6.27 

4.20 
4.16 
6.06 
4.76 
4.64 

4.36 
4.40 
4.22 
4.86 
4.13 

4.72 
8.93 
3.82 
5.96 
6.<H 

3.87 
4.25 
4.35 
4.70 
4.27 

6.23 
4.96 
6.09 
4.19 
4.46 

4.21 
4.81 
6.38 
8.« 
4.83 

3.00 
2.401 
2.60 
2.70 
2.34 

2.40 
2.60 
2.50 
2.66 
2.50 

2.60 
2.40 
2.80 
2.90 
2.70 

2.60 
2.50 
2.39 
2.70 
2.40 

2.60 
2.29 
2.30 
2.90 
2.89 

2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.46 
2.30 

£.60 
2.70 
2.80 
2.30 
2.70 

6.22 

3.86( 
4.37 
4.67 
4.60 

4.32 
4.60 
4.62 
4.88 
4.97 

3.90 
3.8^ 
5.12 
4.93 
4.43 

4.73 
4.02 
3.81 
4.42 
3.86 

4.86 
3.70 
3.86 
6.48 
6.16 

3.56 
4.17 
4.06 
4.06 
4.16 

4.96 
6.23 
6.40 
4.66 
4.26 

4.26 
4.94 
6.61 
3.63 
4.66 

3.00 
2.40 
2.60 
2.70 
2.34 

2.40 
2.50 
•2.60 
2.66 
2.50 

2.60 
2.40 
2.80 
2.90 
2.70 

2.60 
2.50 
2.39 
2.70 
2.40 

2.60 
2.29 
2.30 
2.90 
2.89 

2.20 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.45 
2.30 

2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
^.30 
2.70 

4.91 
4.41 
6.66 
6.36 
4.98 

3.92 
4.81 
6.22 

6^48 

4.81 
4.84 
5.61 
4.92 
4.12 

4.36 
6.46 
6.33 
5. to 
6.84 

4.34 
4.61 
6.31 
4.99 
6.39 

6.46 
3.57 
6.26 
6.20 
6.47 

5.05 
6.02 
5.82 
4.36 
6.24 

4.64 

4.12 
6.14 
4.67 
6.01 

2.70 
2.00 
8.10 
2.90 
2.60 

2.10 

2.60 
3.00 

4\ 

2.60 

2.86 
2.80 
3.10 
3.00 
2.39 

2.60 
3.10 
3.69 
3.00 
8.40 

2.30 
2.69 
3.20 
2.70 
8.09 

3.10 
2.10 
3.60 
3.30 
3.20 

2.70 
3.40 
3.20 
2.65 
2.70 

2.80 
2.30 
3.19 
2,70 
2.80 

4.69 
4.18 
6.22 
6.01 
4.92 

3.78 
4.78 
6.43 
4.88 

6.17 

4.61 
4.28 
6.67 
6.10 
3.94 

4.73 
4.99 
5.72 
4.92 
6.47 

4.46 
4.34 
0.38 
5.10 
6.61 

6.02 
3.60 
6.83 
6.34 
6.31 

4.80 
6.36 
6.17 
4.74 
4.99 

4.59 
4.20 
6.30 
4.26 
4.63 

2.70 
2.60 
3.10 
2.90 

2.10 
2.60 
3.00 
2.65 
2.60 

2.89 
2.80 
3.10 
3.00 
2.40 

2.60 
3.10 
3.69 
3.00 
3.40 

2.30 
2.69 
3.20 
2.70 
3.09 

3.10 
2.10 
3.60 
3.30 
3.20 

2.70 
8.40 
3.20 
2.65 
2.70 

2.80 
2.30 
8.19 
2.70 
2.80 

30.60 
26.10 
26.70 
31.30 
37.20 

31.08 
30.60 
33.00 
33.60 
33.30 

29.40 
27.30 
33.90 
28.08 
30.66 

25.80 
30.90 
33.30 
27.60 
33.00 

31.02 
32.70 
24.48 
36.80 
22.98 

31.60 
36.28 
31.60 
30.90 
32.10 

90.8C 
29.84 
31.60 
35.40 
38.90 

36.60 
31.80 
84.80 
26.10 
80.90 

16  a 

16.26 
14.92 
16.92 
18.69 

16.63 
16.64 
18.96 
17.41 
15.78 

17.60 
15.77 
18.73 
17.12 
17.82 

16.36 
17.66 
18.92 
15.33 
19.10 

16.42 
19.12 
14.76 
19.96 
13.20 

17.90 
20.76 
18.10 
16.43 
18.77 

16.22 
16.68 
17.33 
20.70 
17.47 

22.69 
17.69 
18.13 
16.08 
17.26 

80.60 
26.10 
26.70 
31.30 
37.20 

31.06 
30.60 
38.00 
83.60 
33.30 

29.40 
27.30 
33.90 
28.08 
30.66 

25.80 
30.90 
33.30 
27.60 
33.00 

31.02 
32.  lU 
^.48 
36.90 
22.98 

31.60 
36.28 
31.60 
30.90 
32.10 

30.30 
29.34 
31.60 
86.40 
88.00 

86.60 
81.60 
84.60 
26.10 
80.90 

17.58 

2 1 

16.21 

z 

16.89 

4 

18.09 

6 

18.88 

6 

17.28 

7 ,.. 

16.63 

8 

18.88 

9 

18.26 

10 

16.73 

11 

1S.86 

12 

17.06 

18 

18.64 

u 

16.61 

15 

18.71 

16 

17 

14.11 
19.19 

18 

20.93 

19 

16.83 

20 

20.49 

21 

15.99 

22 

a>.22 

28 

14.83 

24 

19.63 

26 

12.91 

26 

19.44 

27 

21.14 

28 

19.44 

29 

19.07 

30 

19.34 

31 

82 

33 

17.08 
16.64 
16.86 

34 

19.04 

36 

18.38 

86 

22.81 

37 

17.21 

38 

17.68 

89 

16.62 

40 

12.28 

1           1 

Total.. 
Average.. 

183.89 
.4597 

102.81 

2.670 

1 

179.39 
.4485 

102.81 
2.670 

;204.03 
.6101 

114.21 
2.866 

196.21 
.4956 

U4t26 
2.856 

1243.121696.6^ 
3.106 17.808 

1243.12 
8.108 

716.60 
17.87T 
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Wheat  —  Table.  XXVTI,  continued. 
Co$t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  400  acres  of  ioheat  in  10  acre  lots. 


Oftic-b  Ka 


Wear  and  Teab. 


Cott  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

ft 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Taxes. 


Coat  per  acre  and 
Imehel, 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


'  Acre 

ft 
years 

I 


Bush 
ft 

years 

Cts. 


Otheb  Expenses. 


Coat  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

1886 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

ft 
years 

1 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

years 
Cts. 


JLm  •  a  ■  •  •  ■  •  I 

3 

4 

6 


I 


9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
1&- 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2&. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

ao. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
3ft. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Total... 
Arerage. 


6.81 
3.67 
6.85 
4.90 
5.20 

6.00 
6.83 
4.00 
4.65 
4.65 

4.40 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.70 

4.48 
5.60 
3.96 
4.60 
3.50 

3.30 
4.50 
4.60 
4.73 
3.85 

4.00 
5.37 
4.00 
6.76 
3.60 

6.63 
4.00 
4.18 
6^72 
5.60 

5.13 

4.87* 

3.74 

3.67 

4.60 


185.84 
.4646 


3.1'* 
2.15 
3.83 
2.65 
2.61 

2.66 
3.69 
2.30 
2.40 
2.20 

2.62 
2.31 
2.49 
2.44 

1.57 

2.66 
3.18 
2.24 
2.60 
2.03 

1.74 
2.62 
2.77 
2.66 
2.21 

2.28 
3.15 
2.29 
8.06 
2.10 

8.64 
2.25 
2.30 
8.34 
2.8S 

8.16 
2.73 
1.96 
2.W 
2.51 


103.74 
3.603 


6.81 
3.67 
6.86 

ri.90 

5.20 

6.00 
6.83 
4.00 
4.65 
4.65 

4.40 
4.00 
4.0O 
4.00 
2.70 

4.48 
5.60 
3.96 
4.60 
3.60 

3.30 
4.50 
4.60 
4.73 
3.85 

4.00 
5.37 
4.00 
5.75 
3.60 

6.63 
4.00 
4.I0 
6. 12 
6.50 

6.13 
4.87 
3.74 
8.67 
4.00 


185.84 

MAH. 


3.91 
2.28 
4.06 
2.83 
2.65 

2.77 
3.71 
2.21 
2.52 
2.34 

2.82 
2.50 
2.46 
2.35 
1.64 

2.4€ 
3.48 
2.49 
2.74 
2.18 

1.70 
2.79 
2.73 
2.50 
2.16 

2.4$ 
3.21 
2.46 
3.56 
2.17 

3.72 
2.14 
2.16 
2.00 
2.97 

3.13 
2.66 
1.89 
2.27 

2.72 


106.83 
2.646 


2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 

2.60 
2.u0 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 


100.00 
.260 


1.37 
1.46 
1.39 
1.35 
1.25 

1.33 
1.35 
1.44 
1.30 
1.18 

1.49 
1.44 
1.38 
1.52 
1.4o 

1.49 
1.42 
1.42 
1.38 
1.45 

1.32 
1.46 
1.50 
1.35 
1.43 

1.42 
1.47 
1.44 
1.33 
1.46 

1.33 
1.41 
1.37 
1.46 
1.29 

1.66 
1.39 
1.30 
1.44 
1.39 


56.96 
1.374 


2.60 

1.44 

2.60 

1.55 

2.50 

1.49 

2.60 

1.44 

2.50 

1.26 

2.50 

1.38 

2.60 

1.36 

2.50 

1.38 

2.60 

1.36 

2.60 

1.25 

2.50 

1.60 

2.50 

1.57 

2.60 

1.36 

2.50 

1.47 

2.50 

1.53 

2.50 

1.37 

2.50 

1.55 

2.60 

1.57 

2.60 

1.52 

2.v«/ 

•1.55 

2.50 

1.28 

2.60 

1.55 

2.60 

1.48 

2.50 

1.32 

2.50 

1.40 

2.60 

1.64 

2.60 

1.49 

2.60 

1.54 

2.50 

1.54 

2.60 

1.50 

2.50 

1.40 

2.60 

1.33 

2.60 

1.29 

2.50 

1.34 

2.50 

1.35 

2.60 

1.62 

2.60 

1.87 

2.50 

1.27 

2.60 

1.67 

2.60 

1.48 

100.00 

67.56 

.260 

1.436 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
w.OO 
6.00 

6.00 
6.0Ui 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
-.00 
5.00 

-.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


200.00 
.600 


2.74 
2.91 
2.79 
2.70 
2.50 

2.62 

2.70 
2.88 
2.60 
2.37 

2.88 
2.76 
3.04 
2.92 

2.98 
2.84 
2.85 
2.77 
2.90 

2.64 
2.93 
3.00 
2.70 
2.87 

2.85 
2.96 
2.88 
2.67 
2.92 

2.66 
-.43 
2.75 
2.93 
2.68 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.001 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
^.00 

5.00 
6.00) 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.09 


m.66  200.00 
2.791     .600 


2.88 

8.10 
2.97 
2,88 
2.63 

2.77 
2.71 
2.76 
2.72 
2.60 

3.20 
8.14 
2.72 
2.96 
8.06 

2.74 
8.11 
8.15 
8.04 
8.10 

2.66 
8.11 
2.96 
2.64 
2.81 

8.00 
2.99 
8.09 
8.09 
8.01 

2.80 
2.66 
2.56 
2.69 
2.70 

8.06 
2.74 
2.M 

8.15 
2.96 


116.26 
2.8SI 
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Wheat. — Table  XXVII,  continued. 
Co8t  of  production  and  value  of  produclH  of  400  acr€8  of  wheat  in  10  acre  lots. 


Total  CJost  of  Rais- 
ing Peoddcts. 

Value  of  Straw. 

Value  of  Gbain. 

Cost  Der  acre  and 

Value  per  acre  and 

Value  per  acre  and 

bushel. 

bushel. 

bushel. 

2 

Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

fiush 
5 

Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

Bash 
5 

Acre 

Bush 

Acre 

J. 

Bush 

5 

S 

1896 

1806 

1806 

1896 

ISOd 

1896 

•* 

1 

years 

years 

years  , 

{rears 

years  . 

rears 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Cts. 

1 

Cte. 

$ 

Cte. 

$ 

Cte. 

1«  .>•  .  a  • 

114.40 

62.81 

113.38 

65.16 

25.40 

13.96 

%.40 

14. 51b 

117.39 

64.6 

107.03" 

61.4 

2 

106.21 

62.11 

106.36 

65.441 

20.00 

•  11.63 

20.00 

11.42 

109.44 

64. 

99.82 

62. 

3 

109.14 

60.95 

108.01 

64.28 

20.00 

11.17 

20.00 

11.90 

114.91 

64.2 

101.97 

60.7 

4 

116.20 

6Z.81 

116.15 

66.55 

22.00 

11.88 

22.00 

12.71 

118.40 

64. 

106.39 

61.5 

5 

120.38 

60.49 

119.45 

60.63; 

1 

24.50 

12.3i    24.50 

12.43 

129.36 

65. 

122.33 

62.1 

6 

114.59 

61.25 

113.16 

62.86 

21.00 

li.23|  21.00 

11.66 

122.85 

66.7 

106.20 

69. 

1  ■  •  •  •'•  • 

114.38 

61.82 

113.46 

61.65 

24. »o 

13.4a 

24.96 

13.56 

122.84 

66.4 

111.34 

61.6 

8 

116.94 

67.19 

116.84 

64.00 

22.60 

12.99 

22.t>.    12.481 

111.88 

64.3 

111.31 

61.5 

9 

118.08 

0I.I3 

117.20 

63.69 

22.60 

11.66 

22.50 

12.23 

125.47 

64.7, 

114.63 

62.3 

10 

[  116.11 

55.02 

-14.62 

57.68 

23.^ 

11.21 

23.65 

11.88 

137.15 

65. 

118.40 

S9.5 

11 

108.89 

61.81 

im.i5 

69.06 

20.00 

11.90 

20.00 

12.82 

110.88 

66. 

96.72 

62. 

n 

107.89 

62.38 

106.70 

66.82 

20.00 

11.36 

20.00 

12.19 

110.7** 

64. 

99.20 

62. 

13 

118.69 

65.6& 

118.21 

64.59 

21.00 

11.60 

21.00 

11.47 

116.84 

64. 

lU.Oii 

60.7 

14 

106.20 

66.97 

107.73 

63.37 

20.00 

12.19 

20.00 

11.76 

106.08 

65.9 

ioe.7o 

61. 

16...... 

112.19 

65.23 

112.12 

68.36 

20.00 

1_.04 

20.00 

12.19 

112.. 

65.3 

100.69 

61.4 

16 

103.18 

61.42 

103.36 

56.71 

23.00 

13.68 

23.00 

12.63 

110.04 

66.5 

112.84 

62. 

17...... 

119.2(7 

67.76 

117.82 

73.18 

20.00 

11.36 

20.00 

12.19 

114.04 

64.8 

96.53 

61.2 

18...... 

117.30 

66.65 

115.74 

72.78 

20.00 

11.37 

20.00 

12.67 

113.52 

64.6 

97.46 

61.3 

Id 

114.09 

63.38 

113.01 

68.90 

21.00 

11.67 

21.00 

12.80 

113.22 

62.9 

101.68 

62. 

20 

115.30 

67.02 

114.29 

.70.99 

21.00 

12.21 

21.00 

13.04 

109.66 

63.7 

99.62 

62. 

21 

111.25 

58.86 

m.78 

57.61 

24.00 

12.69 

24.00 

12.37 

127.61 

64.4 

119.31 

61.5 

22 

116.00 

b..83 

116.09 

71.48 

20.00 

11.69 

20.00 

12.42 

110.46 

64.6 

99.82 

62. 

28 

110.68 

66.61 

110.31 

65.60 

20.00 

12.06 

20.00 

11.90 

106.24 

64. 

104.16 

62. 

24 

U9.63 

64.66 

118.67 

62.78 

25.97 

14.14 

25. 9i 

13.74 

126.54 

68.4 

115.01 

60.  S 

25 

102.74 

58.(M|  105.48 

59.26 

20.00 

11.49 

20.00 

11.23 

111.14 

63.3 

106.62 

59.9 

2S 

118.10 

64.26 

111.99 

69.13 

20.00 

11.36 

20.00 

12.34 

112.64 

64. 

100.44 

62. 

27...... 

118.17 

69.51 

116.68 

69.87 

ai.07 

14.15 

24.07 

14.41 

112.8» 

66.4 

99.69 

69.7 

28 

116.22 

66. 7S 

115. lo 

71.08 

20.00 

11.49 

20.00 

12.34 

111.36 

64. 

100.44 

62. 

29 

117.71 

62.60 

115.82 

71.49 

20.00 

lO.W 

20.00 

12.34 

).3a 

64. 

100.44 

62. 

30 

U6.67 

68.17 

115.58 

69.62 

22.15 

12.95 

22.15 

13.84 

110.62 

64.7 

101.09 

60.9 

31 

116. tAl 

62.35 

115.88 

66.10 

20.95 

11.20 

20.95 

11.77 

115.94 

62. 

108.56 

61. 

32 

112.77 

63.31 

112.83 

60.08 

24.10 

13.67 

24.40 

13.04 

116.46 

65.8 

112.20 

60. 

33 

117.91 

64.79 

117.71 

60.9b 

23.00 

12.63 

23.00 

11.91 

117.03 

64.3 

116.8^ 

60. 

34 

121.59 

71.10 

121.74 

64.37 

27.10 

15.86 

27.10 

14.57 

108.41 

63.4 

112.71 

60.6 

35 

121.62 

62.64 

120.08 

64.86 

20.70 

10.66 

20.70 

11.18 

125.52 

64.7 

100.63 

59.8 

36 

122.07 

75.36 

121.87 

74.31 

22.10 

13. «> 

22.10 

13.48 

103.68 

64. 

102.83 

62.7 

37 

113.68 

63.51 

113.32 

61.92 

24.65 

13.77 

24.65 

13.47 

105.81 

64.7 

112.73 

61.6 

38 

12».20 

62.60 

118.66 

60.23 

24.12 

12.56 

24.12 

12.24 

129.02 

67.2 

112.49 

57.1 

3ft 

110.91 

64.11 

109.14 

69.07 

20.OD 

11.56 

20.00 

12.66 

119.37 

69. 

99.06 

62.7 

40 

112.43 

62.81 

111.23 

U1.82 
2621.82 

23.15 

!- 

878.96 

12.93'  23.15 

1 

13.70 

115.27 

64. 

103.43 

61.2 

Total 

4583.a3 

2566.68 

1 

4551.87 

491.23IS78.96 

1 

503.52 

4634.21 

2391.3 

4248.62 

2446.7 

Ar'ge 

11.457 

64.1611  1.379 

1              I 

65.54 

2.197 

12.281  2.197.  12.58 

1           1 

11.585 

6.478 

10.622 

6.117 
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Wheat.— Table  XXVI I,  continued. 


Co$t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  40O  acres  of  ichcat  in  10  acre  lots. 


Total  Valub  of  Products 
Raised. 

Profit. 

J 

Oppicb  No. 

Total  vdJue  per  acrt 
bushel. 

and 

Profit  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Acre 
1406 

$ 

Bash 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 
5 

years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1806 

$ 

Bush 
1806 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

1 

142.79 
129.44 
134.91 
140.40 
153.85 

143.85 
147.79 
134.48 
147.97 
160.80 

130.88 
130.46 
196.84 
128.06 
132.31 

133.04 
134.04 
133.G2 
134.22 
130.56 

151.61 
130.46 
126.24 
152.51 
191.14 

132.64 
136.95 
131.36 
140.32 
13?..77 

136.89 
140.86 
140.03 
135.!51 
146.22 

125.78 
130.46 
153.14 
139.37 
138.42 

78.46 
76.63 
75.37 
75.88 
77.31 

76.93 
79.88 
77,29 
76.36 
76.21 

77.90 
75.56 
75.60 
78.09 
76.34 

79.18 
76.16 
75.87 
74.57 
75.91 

77.09 
76.29 
76.05 
82.54 
74.79 

75.36 
80.65 
75.49 
74.64 
77.65 

73.20 
79.47 
76.93 
79.25 
75.36 

77.65 
78.47 
79.76 
80.56 
76.9S 

132.43 
119.82 
121.97 
128.39 
146.83 

127.20 
136.29 
133.9. 
137.13 
142.05 

116.72 
119.20 
132.08 
123.70 
120.69 

135.84 
118.53 
117.46 
122.68 
120.82 

143.31 
119.82 
124.16 
140.98 
126.02 

120.44 
123.76 
IZO.44 
120.44 
123.24 

129..% 
136.60 
138.80 
139.81 
121.33 

124.93 
137.38 
136.61 
119.06 
126.58 

75.99 
73.43 
72.60 
74.21 
74.53 

70.66 
75.16 
V3.98 
74.53 
71.38 

74.82 
74.50 
72.17 
72.76 
73.59 

74.63 
73.62 
73.87 
74.80 
75.04 

73.87 
74.4? 
73.90 
74.64 
71.13 

74.34 
74.11 
74.34 
74.34 
74.24 

72.77 
73.04 

71.91 
7.-).  17 
70.98 

76.18 
75.07 
69.34 
75.36 
74.90 

2.839 
2.323 
2.577 
2.420 
3.347 

!    2.926 
3.341 
1.754 

1     2.994 
4.469 

2.199 
2.283 
1.815 
1.988 
2.012 

2.966 
1.477 

'    2.013 
1.526 

4.036 
.•>46 
1.566 
3.2881 
2.840 

1.954 
1.878 
1.514 
2.261 
1.620 

2.029 
2.809 
2.212 
1.392 
2.470 

.371 
1.678 
3.294 
2.846 
2.599 

15.65 
13.52 
14.42 
13.07 
16.82 

15.68 
18.06 
10.10 
15.23 
21.19 

13.09 
13.18 
10.02 
12.12 
11.11 

17.76 
8.40 
9.22 

11.19 
8.89 

18.23 

8.46 

1        9.44 

17.881 

15.75 

11.10 
11.04 

8.71 
12.04 

9.48 

10.80 
16.16 
12.14 
8,15 
12.72 

2.29 
14.96 
17.16 
16.45 
14.12 

1.9051 
1.446 
1.396 
1.324 
2.738 

I.4O1 
2.283 
1.707 
1.993 
2.740 

.897 
1.250 
1.387 
1.697 

.857 

3.246 
.071 
.172 
.967 
.653 

3.153 

.473 

1      1.385 

2.2311 
2.114 

.815 
.708 
.529 
.462 
.766 

1.365 
2.427 
2.109 
1.807 
.125 

.306 

2.406 

1.795 

.902 

1.535 

10.83 

2 

7.99 

3 

8.32 

4 

7.66 

6 

13.90 

6 

7.80 

7 

13.51 

8 

9.43 

9 

10.84 

10 

13.80 

11 

5.76 

12 

7.68 

12 

7.58 

14 

9.39 

IB 

5.23 

16 

17.92 

17 -. 

.44 

18 

1.09 

19 

5.90 

20 

4.06 

21 

16.26 

22 

2.94 

28 

8.30 

24 

11.76 

25 

11.87 

26 

5.21 

27 

4.U 

28 

3.26 

29 

2.85 

oo 

4.62 

31 

7.67 

32 

12.96 

10.92 

34 

10.80 

6.12 

1.87 

37 

13.15 

9.11 

39 

6.29 

9.06 

Total 

K13.17 
13.790 

3082.53 
77.06 

5127.68 
12.819 

2950.22 

73.75 

I 

93.014 

1    2.328 

1 

515.85 
12.89 

57.571 
1.439 

328.40 

8.410 
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TABLE  X XVI n.— SUMMARY  OP  TABLE  SXVIL 


In  the  tables  on  tbi*  page  hsTe  bt^a  aummaclied  the  n 
table.  The  tables  show  the  toul  cost  o(  prodnclng  «0  a 
average  cost  per  acre  and  buBhel.  tbe  f—  — '■■"  "'  "-" 
the  averaKe  value  per  acre  anfl  bushel,  .u 
allowed  tor  team  work  as  well  an  for  labo 

itrnr  s  mni-e  coDiplete  aiiBljHls  of  expense 
1 — .b  ...4  when  hotsea  0 


ults  In  the  toreaolDS 


i.    Vahu  of  product*. 


S 

'^■n 

m.| 

»S613.n 

113.79 

"■'» 

W137.68 

m-u 

S.    Proftl  and  Hut. 

ar.;.v;;:::::;::--;  ■ 

,-'i  H  H 

.4 

tB'^.TII    J14.S9I 

tM 

BaUoM  profit  .... 

•)  H  -H" 

H 

1676.711    W.Ml 

8.B 
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TABLE  XXIX.—COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND   VALUE  OF  400  ACRES  OF 

WHEAT. 

The  data  npon  which  the  calculations  in  the  tables  on  this  page  are  based 
may  also  be  found  in  tables  24»  26,  26.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown  in  Sec- 
tion L  ''Value  of  Products"  is  shown  in  Section  2.  Section  3  shows, the  "Bur- 
plus  Value  or  Cost,"  as  the  case  may  be.  In  Section  4  is  presented  the  "An- 
nual Investment"  anu  the  respective  amounts  of  interest  and  necessary  profit 


at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the  value  of  the  machinery  used,  and  also 
'Surplus  Value"  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.    It  should  be  noticed 


the 


t*i 


that  in  this  presentation  wages  has  been  allowed  for  team  work  in  place  of 
treating  horses,  or  their  value»  as  other  capital. 


Itemff. 


1  Plowing  1,812  hours  at  24  cents 

2  Harrowing,  etc.  640  hours  at  24  cents 

5  Seeding  344  hours  at  24  cents 

4  Cutting  364  hours  at  24  cents 

6  Shocking  464  hours  at  11.8  cents 

6  Stacking,  man  and  team 492  hours  at  24  cents 

7  Stacking,  extra  help 492  hours  at  11.8  cents 

9  Threshing,  labor 970  hours  at  11.8  cents 

9  Threshing,  machinery 6,930  bushels  at  1  cent 

10  Marketing 825  hours  at  24  cents 

11  Seed  680  bushels  at  70  cents 

12  Taxes  400  acres  at  26  cents 

13  Fertilisers,  clover  and  1,000  loads  manure 

14  Other  expenses 400  acres  at  60  cents 

15  Depreciation  machinery.  .1,860.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent 


Annual  investment   

16  Interest  on  machinery....  1.860.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

17  Interest  an.   investment.. 2,741.86  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

18  Interest,  land 16,880.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent 


Total 


400 

One 

»Per 

acres. 

acre. 

busheL 

1 

1 

k   Cts. 

434.88 

1.087 

^      6.27 

163.60 

.384 

2.22 

82.66 

.206 

1.20 

92.16 

.230 

1.83 

64.76 

.137 

.79 

118.06 

.296 

1.70 

68.06 

.146 

.84 

114.46 

.286 

1.66 

69.30 

.173 

1.00 

198.00 

.496 

2.66 

476.00 

1.190 

6.87 

104.00 

.260 

1.60 

400.00 

1.000 

5.77 

200.00 

.500 

2.88 

186.00 

.466 

2.68 

12741.86 

$6,866 

89.56 

111.60 

.279 

1.62 

164.51 

.411 

2.38 

1012.80 

2.632 

14.60 

$4030.76 

10.077 

68.18 

I 


I 


Total  investment,  121.481.66.    Average  Investment  per  acre.  353.71. 
44d^.7  days.    Labor,  642.3  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $42.20. 


Team  work. 


2.    Value  of  products. 


1  6,930  bushels  of  wheat  at  64.8  cts.  a  v.  6  years 

2  400  acres  of  straw  $1.20 

Total   


I 


$4970.64   $12,426 


64.8 
6.92 


71.72 


3.    fiurpZiM  value. 


t  Value  above  costs,  (profits) |     $939.88]    $2,349]     13.54 

Equivalent  to  4.33  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

Part  IV.  Annual  Investment,  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
aame  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  used;  also  the  surplus  value  of  the  pro- 
duets  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  if  credited  to  land  and 
eapHalised  4it  12  per  cent.'glves^the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  wheat.- 


An.  Investment  '. ]    $2741.86 

—       -  -  223.20 

329.02 


Machinery  1,860  dollars  at  12  per  cent 

Annual  investment 2,741.65  dollars  at  12  per  cent 


Total  expenses  less  rent, 
Surplus  credited  to  land  


$3294.07 
•1676.67 


$4970.64 


$6,856 
.568 


I 


$8,205 
4.191 


$12,426 


39.56 
3.21 

4.76 


47.54' 
24.18 


71.72 


•  Capltallied  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  113.971.42  or  $34.93  per  acre.    This  la 
17.88  per  acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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TABLE    XXX.-COST    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    VALUE    OF    400   ACRES   OF 

WHEAT. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  in  the  table  on  thU  page  are  based  may 
also  be  found  in  tables  24.  25,  26.  "Cost  of  Production"  Is  shown  in  Section  1. 
"Value  of  Product"  Is  shown  in  Section  2.  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus  Value" 
above  cost..  In  Section  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  the  respective 
amounts  of  interest  and  the  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon 
the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated  as  other 
capital. 


Items. 


400 
acres. 


One 
acre. 


Bushel. 


1  Plowing  1812  hours  at  11.8  cents 

2  Harrowing,  etc ft40  hours  at  11.8  cents 

3  Seeding  o*«  hours  at  11.8  cents 

4  Cutting  384  hours  at  11.8  cents 

5  Shocking  464  hours  at  11.8  cents 

6  Stacking  964  hours  at  11.8  cents 

7  Threshing,  labor 970  hours  at  11.8  cents 

8  Threshing,  machine  0990  bush,  .at  1       cent 

9  Marketing  825  hours  at  11.8  cents 

10  Seed  680  bushels  at  70  cents 

11  Taxes  400  acres  at  26  cents 

12  Maintenance,  horses  400  acres  at  92  cents 

13  Fertilizing,  clover  and    1000  loads  manure 

14  Other  expenses  400  acres  at  60  cents 

16  Depreciation,    machinery.  1,860.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 

16  Depreciation,    horses    584.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 

Annual    Investment    

17  Interest,   machinery'   1,860.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

18  Interest,   horses   584.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

19  Interest,  an.   investment.. 2,619. 63  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

20  Interest,  land 16,880.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

Total    1    $3936.21 

^1 

Total  investment.  121,943.63.    Average  investment  per  acre,  154.86.  Team  work^ 
496  days.    Labor,  642.3  days.    A'alue  per  acre  of  land.  $42.20. 


$ 

$ 

k    Cts. 

213.81 

.634 

S.09 

76.52 

.189 

1.09 

40.69 

.101 

.5S 

46.33 

.113 

.65 

64.76 

.137 

.7» 

116.12 

.290 

1.68 

114.46 

.286 

1.65 

69.30 

.173 

l.OO 

97.36 

.246 

1.40 

476.00 

1.190 

6.87 

104.00 

.260 

1.60 

368.00 

.920 

5.31 

400.00 

1.000 

5.77 

200.00 

.600 

2.8S 

186.00 

.466 

2.6$ 

58.40 

.146 

.84 

$2619.63 

$6,640 

37.78 

111.60 

.279 

1.62 

36.00 

.068 

.61 

157.18 

.303 

ZJTi 

1012  80 

2.632 

14.60 

$3936.211 

$9,841 

1 

66.78 

2.    Value  of  proiluct^. 


1  6930  bushels  wheat  at  64.8  cents;  av.  6  years I    $4490.64   $11,226      64.80 

2  400  acres  o  straw  at  $1.20 1       480.0W      1.20OI       6.92 


$4970.64   $12,426 


71.72 


3.    fiurpluH  value. 


Value  above   costs   (profits) : j    $1034.43 


14.94 


Equivalent  to  4.72  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 


Part  IV.  Annual  iu vestment.  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used;  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  If  credited  to 
land  and  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  wheat. 


Annual  Investment   

Machinery    $1,860jOO  at  ±2  per  cent. 

Horses    584.00  at  12  per  cent. 

Annual  Investment  $2,619.63  at  12  per  cent 


1. 


■          Total   expenses  less  rent. 
Surplus    credited    to    land 


$2619.63 

223.20 

70.00 

314.36 


$3227. Iw 
•1743.46 


I 


$6,549 
.568 
.175 
.786 


$8,068 
4.358 


37.7R 
3.22 
1.03 
4.54 


46.67 
25.15 


71.72 


Total    r  $4970.64   $12,426 

1  I  I 

* 

•Capitalized  at  12  per  cen  .  equivalent  to  $14,523.75  or  $36.31  per  acre.    This  Is 
$6.89  per  acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  40  acres  of  wheat  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding"  tables  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few 
facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

In  table  XXVII,  covering  six  pages,  the  cost  per  each  acre  in  detail,  the 
total  cost  of  400  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presented.  Table 
XXVm  is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  table  XXVII.  Table  XXIX  is  a  more 
complete  analysis  of  table  XXVII,  including  besides  the  exi)enses  of  that 
table,  interest  on  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  upon  the  sum  of  the 
annual  investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were  added  because  they 
are  unavoidable  in  farming  and  constitute  a  proper  charge  against 
the  products. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  three  tables  the  expenses  in  farm- 
ing arising  from  the  use  of  horses  for  motor  power  was  arrived  at  by 
allowing  wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  localities,  for  team 
work.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  proi>er  way  in  which 
to  treat  expenses  of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regarded 
as  capital  invested.  This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source  are 
with  a  few. exceptions  similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital  used 
and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  accordingly.  Another  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  production  was  therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses 
arising   from  the  horses    used  were    treated    from  this  point  of  view. 

This  analysis  is  presented  in  table  XXX,  and  includes  in  the  expenses, 
wages  for  man^s  labor  only,  while  for  horses,  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  their  value  and  actual  yearly  cost,  per  acre,  of  their  mainten- 
ance was  allowed  as  expense.  This  method  of  treating  expenses  of 
this  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undoubtedly 
proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  of  growing  one  acre  of  wheat  as  computed  from 
table  XXVII,  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


One 
acre. 


One 
bnshel. 


Plowlnff   

Harrowing,    etc 

Seeding  % 

Cutting    

Shocking  

Stacking  - 

Threshing,  labor  

Threshing,  machine  

MarkeUng  

Taxes    

Maintenance,  horses   .  * 

Fertilising  

Other  expenses   

Depreciation,  machinery   

Depreciation,  horses   

Annual  investment  

Interest,  machinery  

Interest,  horses  

Interest,  annual  investment  

Intercast,  land v... 

Total  
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Oats— Table  XXXI. 

Cost  of  production  and  value  of  -roducls  of  -JW  acres  of  oats  in  10  acre  Vois, 


Office  No. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

€. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

16. 

IB. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
26. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
S6. 

36. 
37. 
88. 
39. 
40. 


Plowing. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
J896 


Bash 
1^96 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Buflh 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Total.... 
Average.. 


8.72 
10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.61 

10.75 

10.21 

9.67 

10.66 
11.26 
10.20 
10.32 
11.06 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.85 
U.36 

U.44 
11.86 
U.90 
10.46 
9.96 

10.71 
10.10 
11.02 
10.12 
U.28 

IIM 
10.32 
10.87 
11.97 
11.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 


430.89 
1.077 


1.79 
2.62 
2.64 
2.85 
2.39 

2.52 
2.18 
2.38 
2.26 
2.06 

2.49 
2.69 
2.25 
2.54 
2.55 

2.18 

2.93 

2.46 

2.« 

2.56 

2.38 

2.8 

2.79 

2/a> 

2.42 

2.44 
2.07 
2.69 
2.37 
2.56 

2.43 
2.33 
2.62 
2.92 
2.68 

2.66 
2.41 
2.56 
2.47 
2.22 


98.86 

2.471 


8.72 
10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.51 

10.75 

10.21 

9.67 

10.56 
11.25 
10.20 
10.32 
11.06 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.85 
U.36 

11.44 
U."85 
11.90 
10.46 
9.98 

10.71 
10.10 
11.021 
10.12 
11.28 

11.33 
10.32 
10.87 
11.97 
11.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 


430.89 
1.077 


2.0C' 
2.83 
3.01 
3.20 
2.49 

2.56 
2.31 
2.60 
2.25 
2.19 

2.80 
2.94 
2.38 
2.60 
2.84 

2.39 
3.22 
2.79 
3.10 
2.96 

2.60 
3.08 
2.97 
2.62 
2.59 

2.74 
2.31 
2.83 
2.67 
2.82 

2.74 
2.44 
2.67 
3.05 
2.79 

2.95 
2.65 
2.57 
2.78 
2.40 


107.52 
2.688 


Uabrowing  and 

t>£EDINO. 


Cutting. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

$ 


235.46 
.5886 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


6.56 
6.68 
6.54 
6.96 
5.80 

6.81 
5.44 
7.06 
5.95 
5.64 

6.32 
6.68 
6.40 
5.40 
5.85 

4.96 
6.20 
6.72 
6.17 
6.85 

6.04 
6.30 
6.40 
4.99 
5.22 

5.76 
5.61 
6.37 
6.03 
6.34 

6.38 
6.21 
6.50 
5.85 
5.6t| 

6.20 
5.13 
5.40 
6.86 
5.49 


Acre 

5 
years 

9 


Busb 

5 
yearj 

Cts. 


1.14 
1.39 
1.66 
1.70 
1.28 

1.30 
1.25 
1.56 
1.31 
1.20 

1.25 
1.33 
1.41 
1.34 
1.35 

1.12 
1.39 
1.49 
1.37 
1.32 

1.06 
1.50 
1.60 
1.07 
1.28 

1.32 

1.131 

1.51 

1.41 

1.44 

1.38 
1.18 
1.60 
1.44 
1.33 

1.48 
1.20 
1.29 
1.65P 
1.311 
-I 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bu4theL 


Acre 


5.56 
5.68 
6.54 
6.96 
6.80 

6.81 
6.44 
7.06 
6.95 
6.64 

5.32 
6.58 
6.40 
.5.40 
6.85 

4.96 
6.20 
6.72 
6.17 
6.85 

5.04 
6.30 
6.40 
4.99 
6.22 

5.75 
6.61 
6.37 
6.08 
6.34 

6.38 
5.21 
6.60 
6.86 
6.60 

6.20 
6.13 
6.40 
6.86 
6.49 


64.131236.46 
1.353    .5886 


1.54 
1.23 
1.60 
1.48 
1.3S 

1.64] 
1.281 
1.28] 

1.42 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 


1.2", 

• 

2.35 

1.4J 

2.42 

1.9^ 

2.47 

1.8f 

2.62 

1.31 

2.37 

1.3 

2.80 

1.3 

2.28 

1.71 

2.72 

1.31 

2.66 

1.27 

2.55 

1.39 

2.70 

1.46 

2.63 

1.60 

2.75 

1.36 

2.29 

1.50 

2.77 

1.23 

2.29 

1.53 

2.99 

1.73 

2.42 

1.60 

2.80 

1.53 

2.77 

1.16 

2.57 

1.62 

2.65 

1.60 

2.62 

1.21 

2.39 

1.36 

1 

2.59 

1.46 

2.52 

1.27 

2.56 

1.65 

2.72 

1.68 

2.77 

1.58, 

! 

2.49 

2.501 

2.67 

2.75 

2.66 

2.84 

2.80 
2.60 
-.64 
2.95 
2.34 


.49 
.59 
.63 
.62 
.62 

.63 
.52 
.60 
.69 
.64 

.64 

.61 
.601 
.67 
.63 

.51 
.67 
.65 
.65 
.62 

.53 
.68 
.61 
.51 
.64 

.58 
.52 
.64 
.66 

.57 

.53 
.60 
.64 
.65 
.67 

.66 
.69 
.62 

.n 

.56 


68.86 
1.471 


104.07 
.2602 


23.89 
.697 


Bush. 

5 
years 

Cts. 


2.35 
2.42 
2.47 
2.62 
2.37 

2.80 
2.28 
2.72 
2.66 
2.66 

2.70 
2.53 
2.75 
2.29 
2.77 

2.29 
2.99 
2.42 
2.80 
2.77 

2.67 
2.66 
2.62 
2.39 
2.59 

2.62 
2.56 
2.72 
2.7r 
2.49 

2.67 
2.75 
2.66 
2.84^ 

2.80 
2.50 
2.64 
2.96 
2.34 


104.07 
.2602 


.57 
.64 
.72 
.71 
.64 

.641 

.66- 
.89 
.5& 

.71 
.67 
.6« 
.58 
.71 

.57 
.74 
.62 

.74 
.72 

.58 
.6fr 
.66 
.68 
.66 

.6& 
.69 
.69 
.78 
.62 

.60 
.63 
.63 
.68 
.69 

.74 
.62 
.62 
.80 
.60 


25.96 
.649 
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Oats — Table  XXXI,  continued. 


J 


Co$t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  40O  acres  of  oats  in  10  acre  lots. 


Fertilizing.          ' 

Seed. 

Shocking  and 
Stacking. 

OmcE 
No. 

Cost  per  acre  ai 
huahel. 

1 
Id        1 

Bush 

5 
ypars 

Cts. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
busheL 

Acre 

1896 

8 

Bush 
1896 

CtB. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Acre 
1896 

'     8 

fiush 
Cts. 

Acre 

years 
1 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 

1 

Acre  i 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1886 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Bush 

5 
yeais 

Cts. 

24.10 
25.00 
24.00 
25.00 
23.70 

25.00 
25.00 
26.10 
27.90 
26.80 

26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.60 
25.00 

25.00 
29.40 
25.00 
26.00 
24.05 

24.46 
25.10 
24.60 
•  24.W 
24.36 

24.10 
24.10 
19.80 
25.35 
25.20 

4.96 
6.09 
6.09 
6.00 
5.16 

5.59 
6.73 
6.76 
6.17 
6.49 

5.88 
5.96 
5.60 
6.14 
6.76 

5.62 
5.58 
5.67 
5.59 
6:62 

5.21 
5.95 
5.ty7 
5.51 
6.09 

5.68 
6.01 
5.87 
6.66 
5:46 

5.24 
5.67 
5.69 
-.07 
5.75 

5.72 
5.63 
4.69 
6.11 
6.04 

24.10 
26.00 
24.00 
26.00 
23.70 

25.00 
26.00 
26.10 
27.90 
25.80 

26.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 

25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 

25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.60 
25.00 

25.00 
29.40 
25.00 
28.00 
24.05 

24.45 
25.10 
24.60 
21.95 
24.35 

24.10 
24.10 
19.80 
25.35 
25.20 

6.61 
6.59 
6.96 
6.76 
5.37 

5.68 
6.06 
6.32 
6.16 
6.89 

6.66 
6.66 
6.82 
6.31 
6.44 

6.15 
6.13 
6.46 
6.55 
6.51 

5.68 
6.49 
6.25 
6.17 
6.48 

6.39 
6.73 
6.41 
7.37 
6.02 

5.90 
5.92 
6.04 
6.85 
6.96 

6.37 
6.95 
4.72 
6.89 
6.63 

4.40 
4.06 
4.03 

4.49 
4.43 

4.23 

4.61 
4.69 
3.87 
4.26 

3.88 
3.84 
4.20 
3.75 
4.18 

4.52 
3.81 
3.88 
3.80 
4.23 

4.68 
3.99 
4.16 
4.10 
4.05 

3.00 
4.48 
4.16 
3.40 
4.27 

4.76 
4.00 
4.70 
4.17 
3.96 

4.51 
4.30 
4.64 
4.50 
4.87 

.90 

.99 

1.03 

1.08 

■96 

.96 

1.06 

1.01 

.86 

.91 

.91 
.92 
.94 
.92 
.96 

1.02 
.87 
.88 
.84 
.96 

.98 

:ll 

.88 
.99 

.68 
.91 
.98 
.79 
.97 

1.03 

.90 

1.09 

1.02 

.94 

1.07 
1.01 
1.09 
1.09 
1.16 

6.67 
6.82 
5.81 
6.28 
6.42 

6.88 
7.06 
7.0T 
5.89 
6.60 

6.52 
5.54 
6.81 
5.73 
6.02 

6.65 
5.49 
5.64 
5.21 
5.98 

6.66 
6.74 
5.98 
6.80 
4.62 

6.75 

7.46 
5.98 
6.32 
6.17 

7.06 
7.00 
6.91 
6.44 
6.38 

6.29 
6.60 
7.21 
6.20 
7.00 

1.52 
1.54 
1.68 
1.68 
1.45 

1.56 
1.71 
1.71 
1.29 
1.48 

1.44 

1.46 

.  1.61 

1.44 

1.66 

1.62 
1.34 
1.43 
1.37 
1.55 

1.49 
1.48 
1.60 
1.64 
1.19 

1.48 
1.70 
1.54 
1.67 
1.54 

1.71 
l.@ 
1.69 
1.64 
1.56 

1.67 

i.eo! 

1.72i 
1.68, 
1.82' 

r 

6.58 
5.36 
4.66 
6.13 
5.67 

6.66 
4.71 
5.86 
6.51 
5.4. 

6.09 
6.50 
6.261 
5.35 
6.48 

4.28 
7.08 
6.10 
7.40 
6.06 

6.38 
6.63 
6.79 
6.78 
6.31 

5.27 
6.T6 
6.62 
6.74 
5.38 

6.08 
5.66 
5.84 
5.40 
7.12 

6.10 
5.91 
6.45 
6.20 
5.85 

1,14 
1.30 
1.17 
X.47 
1.22 

1.47 
1.08 
1.30 
1.44 
1.16 

1.41 
1.82 

1.871 
l.Sl 
1.50 

■96 
1.59 
1.38 
1.64 
1.36 

1.12 
1.68 
1.69 
1.24 
1.58 

1.19 
1.18 
1.66 
1.66 
1.22 

1.90 
1.27 
1.36 
l.Sl 
1.69 

1.45 
1.39 
1.62 
1.49 
1.41 

5.58 
5.36 
4.66 
6.18 
6.57 

6.56 
4.71 
6.86 
6.51 
5.45 

6.09 
6.60 

5I! 

0.30 

6.48 

4.28 
7.08 
6.10 
7.40 
6.06 

5.38 
6.63 
6.79 
6.78 
6.31 

6.27 
5.76 
6.62 
6.74 
5.3. 

6.08 
6.66 
G.84 
5.40 
7.12 

6.10 
6.91 
6.45 
6.20 
6.85 

1.27 

1.41 
1.33 

1.66 

1.26 

^- 

.L.49 

-- 

1.14 
1.42 
1.43 

20 

1.24 

u 

1.60 

22 

18 

1.44 
1.45 

U 

26 

1.95 
1.67 

n 

1.06 

17 

28 

1.73 
1.58 

20 

20 

a., 

1.93 
1.68 

1.22 

22 

1.78 

23 

1.70 

24 

1.39 

26 

1.64 

26 

1.35 

27 

1.31 

28 

1.67 

29 

1.78 

10 

1.36 

M 

1.47 

22 

1.33 

33 

1.43 

24 

1.38 

te 

1.74 

36 

1.62 

27 

1.46 

28 

1.54 

28 

l.to 

40 

1.52 

Total.. 
Ayerage. 

1000.55 
•  2.501 

229.20 
5.730 

1000.56 
2.501 

249.41 
6.235 

167.93 
.4198 

38.47 
.962 

251.15 
.6279 

62.39' 

1.659 

1 

238.15 
.5954 

54.55 
1.364 

238.16 
.6954 

59.40 
1.486 
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Oats — Table  XXXI,  continued. 
Co9t  of  produtHion  and  ralue  of  producia  of  J^OO  acres  of  oats  in  10  acre  lots. 


Oppicb 
No. 


Thbbshino. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

$ 


Bush 
1896 

Cta. 


Acre 

yearb 
$ 


Busb 

ft 
yearb 

Cts. 


Marketing. 


Cost 


per  acre 
bushel. 


and 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

t 


Bush 

ft 
years 

$ 


Interest. 


Cost  per  acre  arid 
bushel. 


Acre 
18&6 


Bush 
ldU6 

Cts. 


Acre 

ft 
years 

'   I 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16..* 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

a4 

25 

26 

27.... 

28 

29 

30.. 

31 

32 

33 

.34 

36.... 

36 

.37 

38 ^. 

39 

40 

Total.. 


8.28 
7.38 
6.70 
8.32 
7.80 

7.16 
7.19 
8.15 
8.13 
7.90 

8.60 

7.10 
8.17 
8.14 
7.81 

8.45 
7.61 
8.37 
9.41 
7.56 

8.64 
7.98 
7.67 
9.76 
7.39 

7.92 
8.60 
8.09 
7.68 
6.61 

8.39 
7.09 
7.33 
6.99 
8.46 

8.00 
6.% 
8.88 
6.64 
7.09 


314.48 


1.70 
1.80 
1.70 
2.00 
1.70 

1.59 
1.66 
1.80 
1.80 
1.70 

2.00 
1.70 
1.79 
2.00 
1.80 

1.90 
1.70 
1.90 
2.10 
1.70 

1.80] 
1.90 
1.80 
^.10 
1.79 

1.80 
1.80 
1.90 
1.80 
1.60 

1.80 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 
2.00 

1.90 
1.60 
2.10 
1.60 
1.70 


7.. 92 


Average.    .7862'  1.798 
I  I 


7.42 

1.70 

6.81 

1.80 

5.86 

1.70 

7.40 

2.00 

7.51 

1.70 

7.06 

1.59 

6.78 

1.65 

7.43 

1.80 

8.15 

1.80 

7.48 

1.70 

7.62 

2.00 

6.49 

1.70 

7.72 

1.79 

7.92 

2.00 

6.98 

1.80 

7.69 

1.90 

6.93 

1.70 

7.35 

1.90 

8.02 

2.10 

6.53 

1.70 

7.92 

1.80 

7.31 

1.90 

7.20 

1.80 

8.72 

2.10 

6.94 

1.79 

7.03 

1.80 

7.86 

1.80 

7.41 

1.90 

6.84 

1.80 

6.00 

1.50 

7.46 

1.80 

6.78 

1.60 

6.66 

1.70 

6.68 

1.70 

8.18 

2.00 

7.20 

1.90 

6.48 

1.60 

8.»5 

2.U0 

5.88 

1.60 

6.56 

1.70 

289.06 

71.92 

.7226 

1.798 

9.74 
6.56 
7.48 
6.65 
7.34 

5.82 
6.76 
9.61 
9.04 

8.46 

8.07 
7.52 
8.62 
5.69 
5.64 

7.66 
8.06 
11.02 
7.17 
8.01 

7.20 
6.72 
8.52 
8.83 
7.70 

8.36 
5.38 
9.80 
8.52 
7.49 

7.92 

7.97 
6.90 
6.57 
6.61 

6.74 
6.42 
8.04 
7.05 
7.0^ 


304.75 
.7619 


2.00 
1.60 
1.89 
1.60 
1.60 

1.29 
1.55 
2.10 
2.00 
1.80 

1.92 
1.80 
1.90 
1.39 
1.29 

1.70 
1.60 
2.50 
1.60 
1.80 

1.50 
1.60 
2.00 
1.90 
1.89 

1.90 
1.10 
2.90 
2.00 

1.70 

1.70 
1.80 

i.eo 

1.60 
1.60 

i.eo 

1.50 
1.90 
1.70 
1.70 


69.72 
1.748 


8.7-ii 

6.06 

6.55 

5.92 

7.07 

5.73 
6.37 
8.67 
9.06 
7.92 

7.24 
6.87 
8.15 
5.54 
6.04 

6.88 
7.34 
9.68 
6.11 
6.92 

6.60 
6.16 
8.00 
7.89 
7.33 

7.^ 
4.80 
8.97 
7.60 
6.80 

7.03 
7.63 
6.93 
6.28 
6.54 

6.06 
6.07 
7.98 
6.25 
6.66 


280.76 
.7019 


2.00 
1.60 
1.89 
1.60 
1.60 

1.29 
1.56 
2.10 
2.00 
1.80 

1.90 
1.80 
1.90 
1.39 
1.30 

1.70 
1.80 
2.50 
1.60 
1.80 

i.eo 

1.60 
2.00 
1.90 
1.89 

1.90 
1.10 
2.30 
2.00 
1.70 

1.70 
1.80 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.50 
1.90 
1.70 

1.70 


69.71 
1.743 


30.60 
26.10 
26:70 
31.30 
37.20 

31.08 
30.60 
33.00 
33.60 
33.30 

29.4« 
27.30 
33.90 
28.06 
30.66 

25.80 
30.90 
33.30 
27.60 
33.00 

31.02 
32.70[ 
24.48 
36.90 
22.96 

31.60 
35.28 
31.60 
30.90 
32.10 

30.30 
29.34 
31.60 
95.40 
33.90 

36.60 
ai.60 

34.80 
26.10 
90.90 


1243.12 
3.108 


6.28 
6.36 
6.78 
7.52 
8.11 

6.94 
7.02 
7.28 
7.43 
7.09 

6.92 
6.63 
7.49 
6.89 
7.06 

5.80 
6.89 
7.66 
6.16 

7.42 

6.46 
7.791 
5.28 
7.93 
6.5& 

7.16 
7.21 
7.39 
7.23 

7.261 

6.50 
6.62 
7.31 
8.61 
8.02 

8.69 
7.36 
8.22 
6.29 
7.41 


90.60) 
26.10 
26.70 
31.30 
37.20 

31.06 
30.60 
33.00 
33.60 
33.30 

29.441 
27.30 
33.90 
28.06 
30.66 

25.80 
30.90 
33.30 
27.60 
33.00 

31.02 
32.70 

96.90 
22.98 

31.50 
35.28 
31.50 
90.wO 
S2.10 

90.90 
29.34 
31.60 
96.40 
33.80 

96.60 
81.60 
34.80 
26.10 
90.901 


283.00,^243.12 


7.096 


3.106 


7.00 
6.89 
7.74 
8.46 
8.42 

7.04 
7.44 
7.99 
7.42 
7.57 

7.72 
7.14 
7.90 
7.09 
7.90 

6.37 
7.67 
6.60 
7.21 
8.69 

7.06 
8.49 
6.12 
8.89 
6.96 

8.06 
8.07 
8.06 
8.13 
8.08 

7.82 
6.92 
7.T2 
9.00 
8.28 

9.63 
7.77 
8.29 
7.09 
8.01 


306.97 
7.724 
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Oats— Table  XXXI,  contiDued. 


Cost  of  production  and  value  of  ^troducis  of  -JOO  acrc9  of  oats  in  10  acre  lots. 


Ofvicb  Na 


Wbab  and  Teab. 


VoMi  per  acre  and 
InuhcL 


Acre 
1890 


Bosh 
1896 

Cts 


Acre 

5 
years 

I 


Ji»  m  ••  »  m  »  •«••• 
Xm  ••>••■•••%■ 

9m m  ■•••«••«•• 

4 

6 

« 

7 

o**  •«•••■•*>•• 

«r«»  •••••••••• 

AVb • •••••••••• 

JLft*  ••••••••••• 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1» 

SUa ■•••■■••••• 
3Xa  «•••■■••«•• 


•••••< 


97. 


Sa»  ••••••••••• 

« 

» 


VVa ■••>.•«•••• 


■••»••< 


«•  •  ■•••■■•••aa 

» 

« 

4wa  aa«aa«*acaa 


Total.... 
Ayerage. 


6.Si 
3.67 
6.86 
4.90 
6.20 

o.OO 
6.83 
4.00 
4.66 
4.65 

4.40 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.70 

4.48 
5.60 

S.oO 

4.60 
8.60 

3.80 
4.G0 
4.60 
4.73 
3.66 

4.00 
6.37 
4.00 
6.75 

8a60 

6.63 
4.00 
4.18 
6.72 
6.50 

6.13 
4.87 
3.74 
3.67 
4.60 


1.88 
.89 
1.73 
1.18 
1.13 

l.U 
1.67 

.88 
1.03 

.99 

1.03 
.68 
.99 
.96 
.62 

1.01 
1.25 

.92 
1.01 

.78 

.69 
1.07 
1.08 
1.02 

.93 

.fl 
1.09 

.93 
1.36 

.81 

1.43 

.90 

.97 

1.39 

1.30 

1.21 

1.14 

.88 

.86 
1.11 


186.frt 
.4646 


42.54 
1.063 


Basil 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Taxks. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
ImsheL 


Acre 
188b 

Bash 
J896 

Acre 

S 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

S 

Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


6.61 
3.67 
6.86 
4.90 
6.20 

6.00 
6.83 
4.00 
4.66 
4.66 

4.40 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.70 

4.48 
6.60 
3.96 
4.60 
3.60 

3.30 

4.50 

4.601 

4.73 

3.85 

4.00 
6.37 
4.00 
6.75 
3.60 

6.63 
4.00 
4.18 
6.72 
6.60 

6.13 
4.87 
8.74 
3.67 
4.60 


186.84 
•4646 


1.64 
.86 
1.96 
1.33 
1.17 

1.13 
1.66 
.97 
1.08 
1.06 

1.15 
1.05 
1.04 
1.01 
.69 

1.10 
1.87 
1.02 
1.19 
.92 

.76 
1.17 
1.16 
1.14 


1.03 
1.22 
1.02 
1.61 
.90 

1.60 
.94 
1.02 
1.46 
1.34 

1.36 

1.20 

.89 

.96 

1.19 


46.22 
1.1S6 


2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 

2.50 

2a60 

2.50 
2.50 

2.60 

^ 

2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.601 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 


.61 
.61 
.63 
.60 
.64 

.66 
.67 
,55 
.65 
.63 

.69 
.68 
.56 
.61 
.68 

.66 
.65 
.66 
.55 
.66 

.52 
.68 
.68 
.54 
.60 

.66 
.61 
.58 
.68 
.56 

.53 
.66 
.68 
.60 
.69 

.69 
.68 
.59 
.60 
.60 


lOO.OOj  22.79 
.260 


2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 


2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 


100.00 
.260 


Otheb  Expenses. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
busheL 


.67 
.66 
.73 
.67 
.66 

.56 
.61 
.60 
.55 
.66 

.66 
.65 
.58 
.63 
.65 

.62 
.61 
.66 
.65 
.65 

•66 
.64 
.62 
.60 
.64 

.63 
.57 
.64 
.66 
.62 

.60 
.69 
.61 
.63 
.61 

.65 
.61 
.68 
.67 
.64 


24.79 
.619 


Acre 
1890 

Bush 
1886 

Acre 

6 
years 

I 

Cts. 

$ 

Bu&h 
6 

years 

Cts. 


5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


200.00 
.600 


1.03 
1.23 
1.27 
1.20 
1.08 

1.11 
1.15 
1.10 
1.10 
1.06 

1.18 

1.18 

1.10) 

1.23 

1.16 

1.12 
1.11 
1.12 
1.11 
1.12 

1.05 
1.18 
1.18 
1.08 
1.20 

1.13 
1.03 
1.17 
1.17 
1.12 

1.07 
1.12 
1.16 
1.20 
1.18 

1.18 
1.16 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 


I 


46.74 
1.143 


e.ooi 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


200.00 
.600 


1.14 
1.33 
1.46 
1.34 
1.13 

1.13 
1.22 
1.20 
1.10 
1.13 

1.82 
1.80 
1.17 
1.27 
1.30 

1.24 
1.22 
1.31 
1.30 
1.31 

1.13 
1.28 
1.24 
1.20 
1.29 

1.27 
1.16 
1.29 
1.31 
1.25 

1.20 
1.18 
1.22 
1.27 
1.22 

1.81 
1.23 
l.U 
1.36 
1.29 


48.78 
1.M4 
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Oats— Table  XXXL  continued. 


Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  kOO  acres  of  oats  in  10  acre  lots. 


Total  Coax  of  Raising 
Pboducts. 

Value  oY  Stba^*. 

Value  of  Oraik. 

Total  cost  per  acre  and 

Value  per  acre  and 
ov^helk 

1 

Va^ue  per  acre  and 

n 

busfuL 

bu*fieL 

1 

pa 

Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

Bush 
5 

Acre 

Bush 

Acre  iBush 
5           5 

Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

Buslk 

1 

1896 

1896 

1896 

1896 

1896 

1806 

5 

years 

years 

years  years 

years 

yeans 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Cts. 

$    ' 

Cts. 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Cts. 

1 

Cts. 

X. .  • . 

113.64 

23.33   114.05 

26.09 

50.80 

10.41 

50.80 

11.62 

79.83 

16.3 

108.94 

24.7 

A*  *»  m 

104.46 

25.47 

106.16 

27.74 

42.00 

10.24 

42.00 

11.08 

66.42 

16.2 

88.30 

23.3^ 

o<*  •  . 

107.24 

27.22 

107.26 

31.10 

40.00 

10.15 

40.00 

11.58 

65.99 

16.8 

83.49 

24.2 

4e.  ■  .  • 

115.71 

27.82 

116.80 

31.29 

46.00 

10.81 

45.00 

12.16 

74.04 

17.8 

89.64 

24.2 

D.... 

117.92 

25.69 

119.35 

27.00 

63.20 

11.69 

63.20 

12.03 

79.86 

17,4 

111.38 

25.2 

O.  a.  . 

112.24 

25.05 

114.69 

26.00 

46.00 

10.04 

45.00 

10.20 

74.36 

16.6 

119,07 

27. 

1  .  •  •  * 

'  110.43 

25.33 

112.07 

27.25 

49.50 

11.35 

^9.50 

12.04 

75.86 

17.4 

109.82 

26.6^ 

o. .  •  • 

119.24 

26.32 

120.16 

29.08 

47.35 

10.45 

47.35 

11.46 

77.01 

17. 

108.20 

26.^ 

V.  •  •  • 

120.02 

26.54 

122.08 

26.93 

51.78 

11.44 

51.78 

11.45 

77.44 

17.2 

120.04 

26.& 

10.... 

136.26 

24.63 

116.46 

26.47 

47.05 

10.01 

47.06 

16.95 

79.90 

17. 

114.40 

26. 

u.... 

111.42 

26.22 

111.35 

29.25 

41.00 

9.65 

41.00 

10.76 

67.67 

16.9 

87.63 

23. 

12.... 

107.12 

25.63 

107.56 

28.15 

42.00 

10.05 

42.00 

10.99 

66.88 

16. 

88.24 

23.1 

13. ... 

117.68 

26.89 

119.28 

27.78 

46.00 

10.31 

46.00 

10.72 

74.71 

16.6 

114.11 

26.6 

14.... 

105.62 

25.92 

10743 

27.02 

44.00 

10.81 

44.00 

11.11 

67.96 

16.7 

100.98 

26.5 

15.... 

109.64 

26.26   110.06 

28.35 

44.00    10.13 

44.00 

11.34 

71.17 

16.4 

91.67 

88.8 

16. ... 

104.61 

23.50  106.10 

26.96 

44.00 

9.88 

44.00 

10.86 

80.64 

18.1 

106.11 

26.8 

17.... 

117.99 

26.33   118.17 

28.96 

45.00 

10.04 

45.00 

11.08 

76.16 

17. 

97.51 

23.» 

AO. ... 

119.06 

26.97   118.36 

30.59 

45.00 

10.20 

45.00 

11.62 

71.44 

16.2 

89.78 

23.2 

19....    113.20 

I    25.27 

112.16 

29.36 

43.00 

9.62 

43.00 

11.26 

75.71 

16.9 

88.62 

23.2 

20....    114.84^ 

1    25.80 

U4.47 

29.81 

42.00 

9.43 

42.00 

10.93 

72.53 

16.3 

88.32 

23. 

21.... 

m.77 

23.29 

112.32 

25.52 

44.00 

9.16 

44.00 

10.00 

93.60 

19.5 

120.12 

27. 

22.... 

11f>.82 

27.67 

116.34 

30.21 

44.00 

10.47 

44.00 

11.43 

66.78 

15.9 

88.56 

23. 

SmS  • ... 

109.64 

25.27 

110.47 

27.60 

44.00 

10.32 

44.00 

11.00 

72.41 

17. 

92.00 

23. 

tKt ... 

121.04 

26.08 

121.76 

29.34 

51.35 

11.43 

61.35 

12.37 

76.261    16.11112, 881"  27.2 

25....' 

102.67 

24.95 

102.32 

1    26.50 

42.00 

10.21 

42.00 

10.89 

69.46 

16.9 

106.76 

27.* 

2d. ... 

111.63 

25.35 

112.45 

28.75 

42.00 

9.64 

42.00 

10.74 

70.40 

16. 

89.93 

23. 

27.... 

120.13 

24.56 

121.58 

27.82 

58.85 

12.03 

68.85 

13.47 

81.17 

16.6 

120.61 

27.6 

28.... 

116.78 

27.41 

117.09     30.02' 

43.00 

10.09 

43.00 

11.02 

68.16 

16. 

89.70 

I    23. 

29.... 

117.41 

27.49 

118.57     31.20, 

60.00 

11.71 

50.00 

13.16 

68.32 

16. 

87.40 

23. 

9U. ... 

111.11 

25.19 

111.71 

27.92 

45.96 

10.42 

45.96 

11.49 

j 

76.41     17.1| 

98.80 

24.7 

ol. ... 

116.24 

24.94   116.70 

28.18 

48.80    10.47 

46.80 

11.78 

79.22 

17. 

104.32 

25.2 

S2.... 

108.86 

24.65 

111.21 

26.23 

56.50 

12.75 

66.50 

13.32 

70.88 

16. 

118.72 

28. 

S3. ... 

112.57 

26.11 

114.14 

27.93 

50.70 

11.76 

50.70 

12.42 

74.99 

17.4 

104.44 

2S.6 

04. ... 

U7.18 

28.61 

118.85 

30.24 

49.50 

12.02 

49.50 

12.57 

67.81 

16.5 

101.39 

26.8 

So. ... 

117.46 

27.76 

119.31 

29.17 

49.60 

11.72 

49.60 

12.12 

69.79 

16.5 

108.38 

26.5 

86. • • • 

118.84 

28.22 

119.14 

31.43 

42.06 

9.98 

42.06 

11.09 

74.61 

17.71    93.61 

24.7 

37. ... 

109.40 

25.56 

110.88 

27.37 

49.80 

11.63 

49.80 

12.29 

73.62 

17.2   105.30 

26. 

<(X(« ... 

112.70 

26.64 

115.15 

27.41 

50.30 

11.89 

60.30 

11.97 

72.76 

17.2 

112.14 

26.7 

So. ... 

106.96 

26.T7 

107.10 

29.10 

43.15 

10.89 

43.15 

11.71 

74.70 

18. 

91.26 

24.8 

40.... 

110.19 

26.42 

111.26 

28.82 

43.40 

10.40 

43.40 

11.24 

72.66 

17.4 

96.50 

25. 

Total 

1 

4625.24 

1095.67 

1 

46o8.€6 

1134.93 

1856.63 

425.00 

1856.63 

467.26 

2947.73 

674.0 

4047.36 

1017.6 

A  ver.|.  11.313 

25.89   n.397     28.37 

I 

4.642 

10.6 

4.642 

11.08 

1 

7.369 

16.8 

10.12 

26.44 

COST   OF    PRODUCTION. 
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Oats— Table  XXXI,  continued. 


Coat  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  iOO  acres  of  oats  in  10  acre  lots. 


Total  Value  of  Pro- 
duct Haised. 

Pkofit. 

Lo 

Loss. 

Office 

Total  value  per  acre 
and  bushel. 

Profit  per  acre  and  ' 
bushel. 

ss  j-er  acre  and 
bushel. 

No. 

Acre 
1S96 

Bush 
1896 

Ct8. 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

!  Bush 

1      * 
1  years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1596 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

1 

Busli 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
18^6 

Cts. 

.Acre    Bush 

5          5 
years,  years 

$       Cts. 

1 

1 

130.18 
108.42 
105.99 
119.04 
133.06 

119.36 
125.36 
124.36 
129.22 
126.95 

106.67 
106.08 
120.71 
111.96 
115.17 

124.64 
121.16 
116.44 
118.71 
114.63 

137.60 
110.78 
116.41 
127.61 
m.45 

112.40 
140.02 
111.16 
118.32 
121.36 

128.02 
127.38 
125.60 
117.31 
119.39 

116.56 
123.42 
123.06 
117.85 
115.96 

26.71 
26.44 
26.96 
28.61 
28.99 

26.64 
28.76 
27.45 
28.64 
27.01 

25.55 
26.06 
28.81 
27.61 
26.53 

27.98 
27.04 
26.40 
26.62 
26.73 

28.66 
26.37 
27.32 
27.83 
27.11 

25.54' 
28.63 
26.09 
27.71 
27.52 

27.47 
28.75 
29.16 
28.52 
28.22 

27.68 
28.83 
29.09 

159.74 
130.30 
123.49 
134.64 
164.58 

164.07 
158.82 
155.56 
171.82 
161.46 

128.63 
130.24 

36.32 
34.38 
35:78 
36.86 
37.23 

37.20 
38.64 
37.66 
37.95 
42.^ 

33.76 

16.54 
3.96 

3.38 
.97 

45.69 
25.14 
16.24 
18.74 
45.23 

49.38 
46.75 
35.39 
49.74 
44.99 

17.28 
22.68 
40.83 
37.85 
25.62 

45.01 
24.34 
16.42 
19.46 
15.85 

51.80 

10.23 
6.64 
4.68 
5.07 

10.23 

11.20 
11.39 
8.58 
11.02 
16.48 

4.51 
5.94 
9.54 
9.59 
21.79 

11.11 
5.97 
4.23 
5.09 
4.12 

11  IR 

2 

3 

1.25 

.27 

4 

3.33 
15.14 

7.12 

14.93 

5.12 

9.20 

11.69 

.79 
3.30 

1.59 
3.42 
1.13 
2.10 
2.48 

*'***' 

6 

•  a........... 

1 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

2.85 

.67 

12 

1.76 
3.13 
6.44 
5.53 

20.03 
3.17 

.42 

.92 

1.59 

1.27 

4.48 
.71 

13 

160.11    .^32 

14 

144.98 
135.57 

150.11 
142.51 
134:78 
131.621 
130.32 

164.12 
132.55 
136.00 
164.23 
147.76 

131.93 
179.46 
132.70 
m.40 
144.75 

153.12 
175.22 
165.14 
150.89 
157.98 

135.66 
xu6.10 
162.441 

36.61 
50.14 

•37.06 
34.93 
34.82 
34.45 
33.93 

37.00 
34.43 
34.00 
39.57 
38.29 

33.74 
41.07 
34.02 
36.16 



16 1 

16 

17 

Ig. 

2.62 

.57 

19 

6.61 

1.25 

20 

.31 

.07 

• 

21 

25.83 

K  57 

22 

16.21     4.22 
25.53     6-40 1 

5.04 

1.20 

23 

6.77     2.<KI 

24 

6.57 
8.88 

.87 
19.89 

1.80 
2.16 

.19 
4t07 

42.47* 
45.44 

19.48 

67.88 
15.61 
18.83 
33.04 

36.4^ 
64.01 

10.23 
11.79 

4.99 
13.25 

4.00 
4.96 
8.27 

8.80 
15.09 

25 

26 

27 

::::::  :::::: 

28 

5.62 

1.321 

29 

.91 

.22 
2.33 

2.53 
4.20 

I l'""'' 

90 

36.19     10.25 

36.98     11.78 
41.32     18.52 

j j 

31 

1 

!•■■;■•• 

....... 

32 

33 

38.02     13.121    3.051 

41.00 

10.09 

34 

38.37         .131 

.01 
.47 

32. <M 
38.67 

16.52 
44.22 

8.13 
9.45 

4.36 
10.92 

35 

38.62 

35.79 
38.29 

1.93 

86 

2.28 

'     .54 

37 

14.02 

3.27 
2.45 
2.62 

1.38 

38 

.^.671 1  10.361 

47.29   ll-2fii 

39 

28.39    134.411    .'^.51 1 

10.89 
5.77 

27.31 
28.64 

7.41 
7.42 

40 

27.80 

139.90 

36.24 

Total. 

4801.36 
12.011 

1099.00 
27.50 

6903.99 
14.760 

1484.86 
37.12 

299.09 
.748 

67.97 
1.6991 

1344.94 
3.362 

349.93 
8.75 

19.97 
.499 

4.64 
.116 

Average 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE    XXXII.— SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  XXXI. 

In  the  tables  on  tbia  page  have  been  snmmarlzed  the  resnlts  in  the  foregoing 
table.  The  tables  show  the  total  cost  of  prodncing  400  acres  of  oats  and  the 
average  cost  per  acre  and  bnshel,  the  total  value  of  prodncts  of  400  acres  and 
the  average  value  per  acre  and  bushel.  In  the  analysis  of  expenses  wages  was 
allowed  for  team  work  as  well  as  for  labor.    ...  ^  .^      ^  . 

(For  a  more  complete  analysis  of  expenses  in  this  case,  both  when  wages  is 
allowed  for  team  work  and  when  horses  or  their  value  Is  treated  as  capital,  see 
the  next  two  pages.) 


1.    CoBt  of  production. 


Items. 

400  acres, 
189B. 

One 

acre. 

Bush. 

400  acres, 
5  years. 

One 
acre. 

Bush. 

Plowing   •• 

430.69 
236.46 
104.07 

1000.55 
167.93 
238.15 
314.48 
304.75 

1243.12 
18S.S4 
100.00 
200.00 

.688 
.260 

2.501 
.420 
.895 
.787 
.762 

3.108 
.465 
.260 
.600 

Cts. 
2.47 
1.35 

.60 
5.73 

.96 
1.36 
1.80 
1.76 
7.09 
1.07 

.67 
1.14 

430.89 
235.46 
104.07 

1000.66 
261.16 
238.15 
269.06 
280.76 

1.243.12 
185.84 
100.00 

aoo.oo 

LOT? 
.668 
.260 

2.501 
.628 
.696 
.723 
.702 

3.106 
.465 
.260 
.500 

Cts. 
2.69 

Harrowing  and  seeding   

Cuttinsr     

1.47 
.66 

FertllizinflT  

6.24 

Seed    

1.66 

ShockinsT  and  stacklntr  

1.48 

Threshing   

1.89 

Marketinsr  

1.74 

Int^rPBt     

7.78 

Wear  and   tear 

1.16 

Taxes     

.62 

Other  exnenses 

1.24 

4525.24 

11.313 

26.89 

4659.05 

t 

11.397 

28.S7 

2.    Value  of  products. 


Value  of  grain  . 
Value  of  straw 


1  111 

.1      2947.731      7.3691      16.804 


Total   value 


1856.63 


k804.36 


4.642 


12.011 


10.60 


27.40 


4047 
1666.63 


.36     10 


6903.99 


lis 

4.642 


14.760 


26.44 
11.68 


37.lt 


3.    Profit  and  loss. 


Profit   

Loss    

Balance  profit 


299.09 
19.97 


279.12 


.74771 
.0499 


.697« 


I! 
2.76 

1.16(1 


1.69 


lv44.94 


Itf44.y4 


3.362 


3.362 


8.76 


8.76 
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TABLE  XXXIII.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 

OF  OATS. 


VALUE  OP  400  ACRES 


cent,  on  same,  and  upon  the  valne  of  the  machinery  nsed,  and^  also  the  Sur- 
plus Value"  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  It  should  be  noticed  that  In  this 
presentation,  wages  has  been  allowed  for  team  work  In  place  of  treating  horses, 
or  their  value,  as  other  capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


400 
acres. 


One 

acre. 


1  Plowing    1812  hours  at  24    cents 

2  Harrowing,    etc 640  hours  at  24    cents 

3  Seeding   844  hours  at  24    cepts 

4  Cutting 364  hours  at  24    cents 

6  Shocking  4ib4  hours  at  11.8  cents 

€  Stacking,  man  and  team 492  hours  at  24    cents 

7  Stacking,  extra  man  492  hours  at  11.8  cents 

8  Threshing,   labor   1162  hours  at  11.8  cents 

9  Threshing,  machine  16379  bush,  at  1      cent 

10  Marketing     1026  hours  at  24    cents 

U  Seed  1000  bush,  at  35    cents 

12  Taxes    400acre8at26    cents 

15  Fertilizers,  clover  and 1000  loads  manure. . . 

14  Other  expenses   400  acres  at  60    cents 

16  Depreciation,  machinery. .1860.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual   Investment 

16  Interest,   machinery    1860.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

17  Interest,  an.  Investment  .  2771.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

18  Interest,  land   16860.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


Total 


I      J 

434.881 

153.60 

82.66 

92.16 

64.76 

118.061 

58.061 

137.121 

163.70 

246.00 

36O.00 

104.00 

400.00 

200.00 

186.00 


I 
1.087 
.384 
.206 


.137 


2771.00 
111.60 
166.26 

1<»2.80 


4061.66 


.844 

.385 
.616 
.876 
.260 
1.000 
.600 
.465 


6.926 
.279 
.415 

2.632 


10.164 


One 
Bush. 

"ctsT 

2.84 

.99 

.64 

.60 

.86 

.77 

.37 

.89 

1.00 

1.68 

2.27 

.68 

2.60 

1.30 

1.21 


18.01 

.72 

1.06 

6.68 


Total  investment,  121,611.00.    Average  Investment  per  acre.  163.78.    Team  work, 
18.7  days.    Labor,  681.6  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  142.20. 

2.    Value  of  products. 


1  16378  bushels  oats  at  916  cents,  av.  6  yrs I     3767.85{     9.419|     94.^ 

9  408  acres  straw  at  I2L30 I       920.00|     9.800|       6.97 


4687.851    11.7191     30.47 


1 


8.    Surplus  value. 


Value  above  cost  (profit). 


626.19      1.665 


4.08 


Bqulyalent  to  2.88  per  cent,  on  capital  Invested. 

Part  rv.— Annual  Investment,  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  used:  also  the  surplus  value  of  the  prod- 
vcti  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  if  credited  to  land  and 
capitalised  at  19  per  cnt.- gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  oats. 


Annual  Investment  |  2771.001  6.988 

Machinery   II.86O1OO  at  12  per  cent.  223.20  .568 

Annnal   investment   2,77L00atl2per  cent.)  332.62|  .881 

Total  expenses  less  rent I  3326.791  8.3171 

*  Svrplns  credited  to  land I  1361.13)  3.408f 


18.01 
1.44 

9.17 


Total 


.1      4687.86)    11. 


21.69 
8.85 


I 


i 


719 


80.47 


•Capitalised  at  12  per  cent  equivalent  to  111.342.82  or  128.36  per  acre.    This  ii 
mils  per  acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
I.. 
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TABLE   XXXIV.-COST   OF 


PRODUCTION 
OF  OATS. 


AND   VALUE     OF  400  ACUE8 


The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  in  the  table  on  this  page  are  based  ma/ 
also  be  found  in  tables  24,  26,  26.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown  In  Section  1. 
"Value  of  Products"  is  shown  In  Section  2.  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus 
Value"  above  cost.  In  Section  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  the 
respective  amounts  of  interest  and  the  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same 
and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of 
these  expenses.  In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated 
as  other  capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


400 
acres. 


One 
acie. 


One 

Bush. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 


17 
18 
V9 
20 


Plowing  1912  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Harrowing,  etc 640  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seeding   344  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting    384  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Shocking 464  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Stacking   984  aours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing,   labor   1162  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing,  machine  16379  bush,  at  1      cent 

Marketing   1025  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seed   1000  bush,  at  35    cents 

Taxes    400  acres  at  26    cents 

Maintenance   horses    400  acres  at  92    cents 

Fertilizing,    clover   and    1000  loads  manure .... 

Other  expenses   400  acres  at  60    cents 

Depreciation,  machinery..l660.00 dollars  at  10 per  cent. 
Depreciation,  horses G84.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 

Annual  investment  

Interest,    machinery    18G0.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,    horses    684.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,   an.    investment.  .2824.38  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
Interest,   land   16880.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


I 

213.81 

75.52 

40.69 

46.33 

64.75 

116.121 

137.121 

153.79 

120.96 

360.00 

104.00 

368.00 

400.00 

200.00 

186.00 

68.40 


Total 


.634f 
.189 
,101 
.113 

.290 
.343 
.386 
.302 
.876 
.260 
.920 
1.000 
.600 
.466 
.146 


2624.38 

111.60 

36.00 

157.46 

1012.80 


3941.24 


6.660 
.279 
.068 
.394 

2.632 


9.863 


Cts. 

1.39 

.49 

.26 

.29 

.36 

.76 

.89 

1.00 

.79 

2.27 

.68 

2.40 

2.60 

1.30 

1.21 

.38 


17.07 

.72 

.23 

1.02 

6.58 


26.62 


Total  Investment,  121.948.38    Average  investment  per  acre.  )54.87.    Team  work, 
616.1  days.    Labor,  681.6  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  M2.20. 

2.    Value  of  products. 


1 

16379  bushels  oats  at  24.5  cents,  av.  6  vrs 

3767.86 
920.00 

4687.86 

9.419 
2.30O 

24.50 

2 

400  acres  straw.  $2.30 

6.90 

Total  

11.719 

30.40 

3.    Surplus  value. 

1 

Value  above  costs  (profit) 

746.61 

1.866 

4.80 

Equivalent  to  3.42  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 


Part  IV.— Annual  Investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used;  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  products  above  the  sum  of  tuese  expenses.  This  surplus  If  credited  to 
land  and  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  oats. 


Annual  investment   

1 

2624.38 

223.20 

70.00 

314.92 

6.660 
.668 
.176 
.788 

17.07 

Machinery     

Horses     

. .  .$1,860.00  at  12  per  cent. 
684.00  at  12  oer  cent. 

1.44 

.46 

Annual  investment  

. . .  2,624.38  at  12  per  cent. 

2.06 

Total  expenses  less  rent... 

3232.50 

\      1455.36 

'                 1 

8.061 
3.638 

21.01 

^  Surplus  credited  to  land  

■• 

9.46 

1 

Total 

1      4687.86 

1    11.719 

1      90.47 

^Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  112.127.25  or  130.32  per  acre.    This  Is 
$11.88  per  acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  400  acres  of  oats  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding*  tables  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few 
facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  .called. 

In  table  XXXI,  covering  six  pages,  the  cost  per  each  acre  in  detail,  the 
total  cost  of  400  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presented.  Table 
XXXII  is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  table  XXXI.  Table  XXXIII  is  a  more 
-complete  analysis  of  table  XXXI,  including  beside  the  expenses  in  that 
table,  interest  on  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  upon  the  sum  of  the 
annual  investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were  added  because  they 
est  on  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  upon  the  suin  of  the  an- 
nual investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were  added  because  they 
are  unavoidable  in  farming  and  constitute  a  proper  charge  against 
the  products. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  three  tables  the  expenses  in  farm- 
ing arising  from  the  use  of  horses  for  motor  power  was  arrived  at  by 
allowing  wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  local! tiee,  for  team 
work.  It  app\jared,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  treat  expenses  of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regarded 
as  capital  invested.  This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source  are 
with  a  few  exceptions  similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital  used 
and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  accordingly.  Another  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  production  was  therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses 
arising   from  the  horses   used  were   treated   from  this  point  of  view. 

This  analysis  is  presented  in  table  XXXIV,  and  includes  in  the  expenses, 
wages  for  man's  labor  onlj',  while  for  horses,  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  their  value  and  actual  yearly  cost,  per  acre,  of  their  mainten- 
ance was  allowed  as  expense.  This  method  of  treating  expenses  of 
this  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undpubtedly 
proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  and  bushel  of  growing  oats  as  computed 
from  table  XXXI  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


One  acre. 


One  Bush. 


etc. 


Plowing  ... 
Harrowing, 

Seeding    

Cutting    

Shocking  

sucking   

Threshing,  labor  

Threshing,  machine  

Marketing 

Seed  

Tftxes    

Maintenance  horses  , 

Fertilizing   

Other  expenses  , 

I>epreclatlon,    machinery 
Depreciation,  horses  ....< 


Annnal  Investment  

Interest,   machinery    

Interest,   horses   

Interest,  annnal  investment 
Interest,   land   


ToUl 


.534 
.VB» 
.101 
.U3 
.137 
.290 
.343 
.386 
.302 
•.«W 
.260 
.920 
1.000 
.600 
.406 
.146 


9.863 


Cts. 

1.89 

.49 

.26 

.29 

.36 

.7« 

.89 

1.00 

.79 

2.27 

.68 

2.40 

2.60 

1.80 

1.21 

.88 


17.07 

.72 

.23 

1.02 

6.68 

26.62 
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Rye^Tablk  XXXV. 


Coat  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^00  acrc8  of  rye  in  10  acre  lots. 


Office  No. 


Plowing. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bugheL 


Acre 
1S96 

$ 


1 

8.72 
10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.61 

10.76 

10.21 

9.67 

10.56 
11.25 
10.20 
10.32 
11.06 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.85 
11.36 

11.44 
11.86 
11.90 
10.46 
9.96 

10.71 
10.10 
11.02 
10.12 
11.28 

11.33 
10.32 
10.87 
11.97 
11.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8.. 

9... 

10 

u 

la 

18 

14 

36 

16... 

17 

18 

19 

20.^ 

a 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26.., 

27, 

28 

29.. 

80 

81 

82 

88...* J 

84 

S..  .. 

86 

27 

88 

88 

40 

mm* •......•...( 

Total 

430.89 

BuRh 

liijoe 

Cts. 


Acre  I  Bash, 

5  5' 

years  I  years 


$ 


Cts. 


4.13 
5.37 
5.72 
6.98 
6.22 

6.45 
4.38 
6.2f7 
6.08 
4.26 

5.42 
6.^ 
6.39 
5.38 
5.56 

4.12 
7.10 
5.39 
5.66 
5.64 

6.18 
5.93 
6.95 
6.33 
6.43 

5.35 
4.83 
5.40 
4.93 
5.4S 

5.86 
5.32 
4.69 
6.501 

5.791 

6.421 
5.04( 
6.061 

5.391 
4.881 


8.72 
10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.51 

10.75 

10.21 

9.67 

10.56 
11.25 
10.20 
10.32 
11.05 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.85 
11.36 

U.44 
ll.K 
11.90 
10.46 
9.9d 

10.71 
10.10 
11.02 
10.12 
11.28 

11.33 
10.32 
10.87 
11.97 
11.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 


Average 


V- 


077 


215.861430.89 

I 
6.3961  l.Or? 

I 


Harrowing  .\nd 
Seeding. 


Cost  per  acre  anil 
busheL 


Acre   Bush 
1S96     1890 

Acre 

5 
years 

1     1  Cts.' 

1 

$ 

Bufih 

5 
years 

Ct«. 


4.49 
5.90 
6.23 
7.01 
6.51 

6.37 
4.64 

5.83 
6.01 
4.72 

6.14 
6.25 
5.08 
5.34 
6.12 

4.66 
7.97 
6.99 
6.23 
6.32 

6.29 
6.69 
6.61 
5.23 
5.31 

6.96 
4.96 
6.06 
5.62 
6.00 

6.33 
5.01 
5.18 
6.85 
5.74 

6.86 
6.38 
6.32 
6.09 
6.29 


2S2.4S 
5.812: 


5.56 
5.68 
6.54 
6.96 
5.80 

5.81 
5.44 
7.06 
5.95 
5.64 

5.32 
5.58 
6.40 
5.40 

5.85 

4.96 
6.20 
6.72 
6.17 
5.85 

6.04 
6.30 
6.40 

4.90i 
5.22 

6.75 
5.51 
6.37 
6.03 
6.34 
I 
6.38 
6.21 
6.60 
6.86 
5.00 

6.20 
5.13 
6.40 
6.86 
5.49 


235.46 
.5886 


2.64 
2.84 
3.58 
3.52 
3.28 

2.81 
2.50 
3.46 
2.96 
2.48 

2.73 
2.82 
3.40 

2.94 

2.11 
3.36 
3.36 
2.96 
2.91 

2.28 
3.16 
3.19 
2.56 
2.84 

2.88 
2.64 
3.13 
2.95 
3.06 

3.30 
2.69 
2.75 
3.17 
2.86 

3.57 
2.50 
2.54 
3.61 
2.89 


118.06 
2.951 


0.56 
5.68 
6.64 
6.96 
5.8U 

5.81 
5.44 
7,06 
5.96 
5.64 

5.32 
5.58 
6.40 
5.40 
5.85 

4.96 
6.20 
6.72 
6.17 
6.85 

5.04 
6.30 
6.40 
4.99 
6.22 

5.75 
5.61 
6.37 
6.03 
6.34 

6.38 
5.21 
6.50 
5.86 
6.60 

6.20 
6.13 
6.40 
6.86 
5.49 


236.46 
.5886 


2.86 
3.13 
3.91 
4.12 
3.43 

2.77 
2.65 
3.83 
3.60 
2.76 

3.09 
3.10 
3.19 
2.80 
3.20 

2.38 
3.76 
3.73 
3.24 
3.25 

2.34 

3.60 
3.65 
2.49 
2.77 

3.18 
2.72 
3.60 
3.33 
3.87 

3.66 
2.54 
3.09 
3.36 
2.S1 

3.80 
2.67 
2.67 
4.10 
3.14 


127.18 
3,179 


Cutting. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

$ 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


2.35 
2.42 
2.47 
2.62 
2.37 

2.80 
2.28 
2.72 
2.66 
2.66 

2.70 
2.53 
2.76 
2.29 
2.77 

2.29 
2.99 

2.421 
2.80 

2.77 

2.57 
2.65 
2.62 
2.39 
2.69 

2.62 
2.56 
2.72 
2.77 
2.40 

2.50 
2.67 
2.76 
2.66 
2.84 

2.80 
2.50 
2.64 
2.96 
2.84 


103.981 
.2899 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


1.12 
X.2I 
1.36 
1.32 
1.33 

1.36 
1.06 
1.33 
1.27 
1.12( 

1.39 
1.28 
1.46 
1.19 
1.39 

.98 
1.61^ 
1.2l( 
1.34 
1.38 

1.16 
1.33 
1.31 
1.22 
1.42 

l.J 

1.22 

1.34 

1.36 

1.17 

1.30 
1.87 
1.16 
1.44 
1.46 

1.61 
1.22 
1.24 
1.56 
1.24 


62.06 
1.901 


Bnsb 

5 
years 

Cts. 


2.36 
2.42 
2.47 
2.62 
2.37 

2.80 
2.28 
2.72 
6.66 
2.66r 

2.70 
2.53 
2.76 
2.29 
2.77 


.29 

.99 


2 

2 

2.42r 

2.80] 

2.77 


2.57 
2.65 
2.62 
2.39 
2.69 

2.52 
2.56 
2.72 
2.77 
2.40 

2.60 
2.67 
2.76 
2.66 
2.84 

2.80 
2.50 
2.64 
2.96 
2.84 


103.98 


1.22 
1.38 
1.47 
1.66 
1.40 

1.34 
1.11 
1.48 
1.56 
1.23 

1.67 
1.41 
1.37 
1.14 
1.52 

1.10 
1.80 
1.8i 
1.47 
1.64 

1.19 
1.47 
1.46 
1.20 
1.89 

1.40 
1.26 
1.49 
1.68 

i.vr 

1.40 
1.29 
1.31 
1.62 
1.48 

1.72 
1.80 
1.S0 
1.76 
1.84 


66.97 
1.889 
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Rye— Table  XXXV,  continued. 


Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  iOO  acres  of  rye  in  10  acre  tots. 


Office  No. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21, 


as. 


27. 


30. 

31. 
32. 
S3. 
M. 


37. 
». 
89. 

40. 


Fbrtiltziko. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

1896 


Baah 
1806 

Cts 


Acre 

5 
years 


Bush 

ft 
years 

Cta. 


l 


Total 

Arerage. 


15.001 
15.001 
15.00 
Ifi.OO 
16.75 

15.00 
16.00 
15  50 
16.50 
16.10 

15.00 
15.001 
15.00 
16.00 
15.00 

15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

15.00 
15.00 
15.001 
15.00 
16.00 

15.(M> 
15.56 
15.00 
25.00 
15.00 

15.00 
15.40 
16.00 
16.00 
16.20 

16.00 
16.50 
16.26 
16.00 
15.60 


614.25 
1.636 


7.111 
7.60 
8.25 
7.69 
8.89 

7.25 
6.91 
7.60 
7.71 
6.65 

7.T0 
7.58 
7.94 
7.82 
7.53 

6.411 

8.11 

7.60 

7.18 

7.47 

6.79 
7.60 
7.60 
7.66 
8.15 

7.60 
7.44 
7.35 
12.19 
7.29 

7.77 
7.96 
6.33 
8.161 
7.72 

8.62 

7.66 

7.121 

7.90 

8.16 


16.00i 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.75 

15.00 
15.00 
16  60 
16.50 
15.10 

16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 


307.34 
7. 


15.001 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

16.00 
16.56 
16.00 
26.00 
16.00 

16.00 
15.40 
16.00 
16.00 
15.20 

16.00 
15.60 
16.26 
15.00 
16.50 


614.26 
1.636 


7.731 

8.24 
8.98 
8.87 
9.32 

7.14 
7.32 
8.43 
9.12 
7.36 

8.72 
8.33 
7.47 
7.78 
8.24 

7.22 
9.09 
8.33 
7.93 
8.34 

6.94 
8.34 
8.33 
7.50 
7.98 

8.33 
7.66 
8.24 
13.88 
7.98 

8.38 
7.48 
7.15 
8.67 
7.64 


Seed. 


Co»t  per  acre  and 
butficL 


Acre 
1886 


Bush 


!  Acre 


5.34 
6.62 
4.66 
6.06 
5.64 

5.94 
4.93 
5.62 
5.97 
7.12 

5.61 
5.41 
6.10 
5.44 
6.66 

6.19 
6.49 
5.S6 
5.17 
4.46 

6.96 

6.79 
6.65 
6.12 
6.16 

6.38 
5.60 
5.85 
6.07 
6.70 

6.56 
6.89 
6.71 
6.24 
6.19 


9.21 

5.53 

8.07 

5.81 

7.62 

6.86 

8.93 

5.36 

8.87 

5.22 

830.96 

226.19 

8.274 

.5629 

IbM 


5 
years 

Cts.  >     I 


Bush 

6 
years 

Cto. 


Shocking  and 
Stacking. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

1896 

1886 

Cts. 

years 

$ 

$ 

Bush 

5 
y  ars 

Cts. 


2.64 
2.81 
2.56 
2.56 
3.19 

2.88 
2.28 
2.71 
2.97 
3.14 

2.82 
2.74 
3.23 
2.83 
2.84 

2.22 
2.96 
2.93 
2.48 
2.22 

2.69 
2.90 
3.33 
3.12 
2.80 

3.19 
2.68 
2.87 
2.96 
2,77 

2.88 
2.78 
2.41 
2.84 
3.14 

3.18 
2.34 
2.74 
2.82 
2.75 


2.802 


7.05 
7.66 
6.78 
6.72 
7.64 

8.37 
6.67 
7.65 
7.82 
9.36 

7.42 
7.42 
8.67 
7.99 
7.77 

7.18 
7.20 
7.96 
7.26 
6.06 

8.33 
7.88 
8.55 
8.61 
7.00 

9.00 
7.63 
7.20 
8.43 
7.90 

7.36 
7.56 
8.06 
7.35 
8.17 

7.0G 
8.11 
7.66 
7.36 
6.90 


306.62 
.7666 


3.62 
4.2] 

4.06 
3.9. 
4.45 

3.98 
3.25 

4.15 
4.6(i 
4.5t 

4.32 
4.13 
4.32 
4.15 
4.27 

3.45 
4.36 
4.42 
3.82 
3.38 

3.86 
4.38 
4.76 
4.25 
3.73 

6.00 
3.76 
S.96 
4.68 
4.20 

4.11 
8.6^ 
3.83 
4.20 
4.11 

4.35 
4.22 
3.76 
4.38 
3.94 


164.63 
4.116 


5.58 
5.36 
4.66 
6.13 
5.57 

6.56 
4.71 
5.86[ 
6.51 
5.45 

6.09 
5.50 
6.26 
5.35 
6.48 

4.28 

7.08 
6.10 
7.40 
6.06 

5.381 
6.63 
6.79 
5.78 
6.31 

6.27 
6.76 
6.62 
6.74 
6.38 

6.06 

5.66 

5.84 

5.401 

7.12 

6.10 
6.91 
6.45 
6.20 
5.85 


238.16 
.5964 


2.64 
2.68 
2.62 
3.09 
3.16 

3.18 

2.17 

2.871 

3.23 

2.40 

3.12 
2.78 
3.30 
2.78 
3.25 

1.83 
3.83 
3.06 
3.55 
3.02 

2.441 
3.32 
3.39 
2.96 
3.44 

2.63 
2.76 
3.24 
3.28 
2.62 

3.15 
2.91 
2.04 
2.93 
3.62 

3.60 
2.89 
3.01 
3.26 
3.06 


118.90 


5.58 
5.36 
4.56 
6.13 
5.67 

6.56 
4.71 
6.86 
6.51 
6.46 

6.09 
5.50 
6.25 
5.35 
6.48 

4.28 
7.08 
6.10 
7.40 
6.06 

5.381 
6.63 
6.79 
5.78 
6.31 

6.27 
5.76 
6.62 
6,74 
6.38 

6.08 
6.66 
6.84 
6.40 
7.12 

6.10 
5.91 
6.45 
6.20 
6.86 


238.16 


2.9721  .6964 
I 


2.SS 
2.94 
2.73 
3.62 
3.29 

3.12 
2.30 
8.18 
3.83 

2.67 

3.54 
3.06 
3.11 
2.77 
3.57 

2.06 
4.29 
3.39 
3.89 
3.37 

2.49 
3.69 
3.77 
2.89 
3.36 

2.93 
2.83 
3.63 
3.78 
2.86 

3.39 
3.74 
2.78 
3.08 
3.57 

3.73 
3.06 
3.18 
8.69 
3.34 


128.41 
3.210 
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Rye — Table  XXXV,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  J^OO  acres  of  rye  in  10  acre  lots. 


OrricB  No. 


Thbeshino. 


Marketing. 


Coat  per  acre  a     n* 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 


Acre 

5 
years 


Cts.       $ 


Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Coat  per  cLcre  and 
bushel. 


Acre  iBush 
1896     1896 


$ 


Cta. 


Acre 

5 
years 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Interest. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
husfiel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896; 

Cts. 


Acre '  Bush 

5  5 

years  years 

$     ;  Cts. 


1 

6.33 
5.20 
4.73 
5.34 
4.07 

4.14 
6.86 
4.90 
6.23 
6.35 

4.87 
4.75 
4.91 
5.37 
5.17 

6.31 
4.62 
4.60 
6.64 
4.42 

6.62 
4.40 
4.80 
5.68 
4.96 

4.20 
4.81 
4.69 
5.33 
4.94 

5.01 
5.24 
6.64 
4.60 
4.73 

4.62 
6.63 
6.21 
4.18 
5.32 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17... 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

J5 

26 

27 

28 : 

29' 

30 

n 

K 

% 

u 

55 

86 

57 

88 

J9 

40 

Total 

204.121 

3.00 
2.60 
ii.59 
2.70 
2.30 

2.00 
2.70 
2.40 
2.60 

2.80 

2.44 
2.40 
2.59 
2.79 
2.64 

2.70 
2.50 
2.30 
2.70 
2.20 

2.50 
2.20 
2.40 
2.90 
2.69 

2.10 
2.30 
2.30 
2.60 
2.40 

2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
2.50 
2.40 

2.60 
2.70 
2.90 
2.201 

2.801 
-)■ 


5.82 
4.73 
4.34 
4.56 
3.88 

4.20 
5.54 
4.42 
4.42 
5.74 

4.30 
4.32 
5.22 
5.40 
4.73 

6.62 
4.12 
4.14 
5.13 
3.96 

6.401 

3.96 

4.32 

5.80 

5.07 

3.78 
4.66 
4.18 
4.68 
4.51 

4.65 
6.56 
6.88 
4.37 
4.77 

4.23 
6.18 
6.88 
3.69 
4.90 


101.541190.06 
Average..f  .51031  2.5381  .4751 


I 


I 


I 


3.00 
2.60 
2.59 
2.70 
2.30 

2.00 
2.70 
2.40 
2.60 
2.80 

2.50 
2.40 
2.59 
2.79 
2.59 

2.70 
2.50 
2.30 
2.70 
2.20 

2.60 
2.20 
2.40 
2.90 
2.69 

2.10 
2.30 
2.30 
2.60 
2.40 

2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
2.50 
2.40 

2.60 
2.70 
2.90 
2.20 
2.80 


101.55 
2.538 


5.70 

2.70 

4.80 

2.40 

6.64 

3.09 

6.33 

3.20 

4.60 

2.60 

3.93 

1.90 

5.21 

2.40 

5.30 

2.60 

6.63 

3.30 

5.45 

2.40 

5.06 

2.60 

5.14 

2.60 

4.63 

2.39 

3.84 

2.00 

4.18 

2.10 

5.85 

2.50 

6.73 

3.10 

6.80 

3.40 

5.85 

2.80 

5.22 

2.60 

4.42 

2.00 

5.00 

2.60 

5.60 

2.80 

4.90 

2.50 

5.52 

3.001 

1 

5.52 

3.001 

6.00 

3.00 

4.51 

2.20 

6.53 

3.20 

6.76 

3.30 

6.59 

3.20 

4.82 

2.50 

4.65 

2.40 

6.87 

2.90 

4.60 

2.50 

4.92 

2.50 

4.87 

2.80 

4.61 

2.20 

6.63 

3.10 

4.94 

2.60 

4.96 

2.60 

213.05 

106.28 

.5326 

2.657 

6.23 

1 
2.70 

4.36 

2.40 

6.17 

3.09 

5.40 

3.20 

4.39 

2.60 

3.99 

1.90 

4.92 

2.40 

4.78 

2.60 

6.61 

3.30 

4.92 

2.40, 

4.64 

2.69 

4.68 

2.60 

4.82 

2.39 

3.86 

2.00 

3.82 

2.09 

6.20 

2.60 

6.11 

3.10 

6.10 

3.40 

6.32 

2.80 

4.68 

2.60 

4.32 

2.00 

4.60 

2.50 

6.04 

2.80 

5.00 

2.50 

6.64 

3.00 

5.40 

3.00. 

4.22 

2.20, 

5.82 

3.20 

6.94 

3.30 

6.01 

3.20 

4.47 

2.50 

4.94 

2.40 

6.09 

2.90 

4.37 

2.50 

4.97 

2.50 

4.56 

2.80 

4.22 

2.20 

6.29 

3.10 

4.36 

2.60 

4.65 

2.60 

197.65 

106.36 

.4939 

2.659 

30.60 
26.10 
26.70 
31.301 
37.20 

31.08 
30.60 
33.00 
33.60 
33.30 

29.40 
27.30 
33.90 
26.06 
30.66 

25.80 
30.90 
33.00 
27.60 
33.00 

31.02 
32.70 
24.48 
36.90 
22.96 

31.60 
35.28 
31.60 
30.90 
32.10 

30.30 
29.34 
31.60 
35.40 
33.90 


14.50 
13.05 
14.67 
15.81 
21.02 

15,01 

14.10 
16.18 
16.71 
14.67 

16.08 
13.77 
17.93 
14.62 
15.40 

11.03 
16.70 
16.50 
13.20 
16.41 

14.03 
16.32 
12.24 
18.82 
12.49 

16.76 
16.89 
16.44 
15.07 
15.59 

16.69 
16.13 
13.291 
19.24 
17.21 


30.60 
26.10 
26.70i 
31.30 
37.20 

31.08 
30.60 
33.00 
33.60 
33.30 

29.40 
27.30 
33.90 
28.08 
30.66 

25.80 
30.90 
33.00 
27.60 
33.00 

31.021 
32.70 
24.48 
36.90 
22.98 

31.60 
36.26 
S1.60 
30.90 
32.10 

30.30 
29.34 
31 .601 
35.40 
33.90 


36.60 

31.50 

34.80{  16.26t  34.80 

13.731  26.10 


36.60   21.041 
31.501  16.361 


26.101 
30.90 


-1- 


16.261  30.90 


15.77 
14.34 
15.98 
1S.62 
22.02 

14.80 
14.93 
17.93 
19.76 
16.23 

17.09 
15.17 
16.8S 
14.66 
16.84 

12.40 

18.73 
19.33 
14.52 
18.34 

14.37 
18.16 
13.60 
18.45 
12.22 

17.60 

17.38 
17.31 
17.16 

i7.or 

16.92 
14.24 
16.00 
20.22 
17.03 

28.45 
16.40 
17.14 
15.64 
17.66 


1242.81622.2111242.8  668.94 

3.1071  15.561  3.1071  16.73 
I  '  I 


COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 
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Ryk— Table  XXXV,  continued. 


Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  iOO  acres  of  rye  in  10  acre  lots. 


•Office  No. 


1. 

5! 

4. 

5. 

6. 

4  . 

s. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
22. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 

25. 


2«. 


.(., 


28. 
39. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
?A. 
35. 

38. 
36. 
37. 
39. 
40. 


t 


Weak  and  Tear. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
buahel. 


1 


.\cre 


Bush 
12iU6 

Cts. 


6.81 
3.67 
6.85 
4.90 
5.20 

6.00 
6.83 
4.00 
4.65 
4.65 

4.40 
4.00 
4.50 
4.001 
2.70 

4.48 
5.60 
3.96 
4.50 
3.50 

3.30 
4.50 
4.60 
4.73 
3.85 

4.00 
5.37 
4.00 
3.76 
3.60 

6.63 
4.00 
4.18 
6.72 
5.601 

3.74 
5.13 
4.87 
3.57 
4.601 


Acre 

5 
years 

I 


3.23 
1.83 
3.76 
2.47 
2.93 

2.41 
3.15 
1.% 
2.31 
2.06 

2.26 
2.02 
2.38 
2.08 
1.35 

1.91 
3.03 
1.96 
2.15 
1.74 

1.49 
2.25 
2.30 
2.41 
2.09 

2.00 
2.57 
1.96 
2.80 
1.76 

3.43 
2.06 
1.76 
3.11 
2.79 

1.74 
2.94 
2.37 
1.87 
2.42 


Total 186.84   93.12|185.84 

Areraffe..)  .4646)  2.3281  .4646 


Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


6.81 
3.67 
6.85 
4.90 
5.20 

6.00 
6.83 
4.00 
4.65 
4.oio 

4.40 
4.00 
4.6U 
4.00 
2.70 

4.48 
5.60 
3.96 
4.60 
3.50 

3.30 
4.60 
4.60 
4.73 
3.85 

4.001 

6.37 

4.00 

R.75 

8.60 

6.63 
4.00 
4.18 
5.72 
5.60 

8.74 
5.13 

4.87 
3.67 
4.60 


3.51 
2.01 
4.10 
2.90 
3.0b 

2.3S 
3.33 
2.17 
2.74 
2.28 

2.56 
2.23 
2.2:; 
2.07 
1.4* 

2.16 
8.3S 
2.2(1 
2.37 
1.9Si 

1.63 
2.9) 
2.56 
2.37 
2.04 

2.22 
2.64 
2.19 
8.1J* 
1.92 

3.70 
1.94 
1.99 
3.27 
2.77 

1.84 
3.14 
2.53 
2.13 
2.63 


100.21 
2.606 


Taxes. 


Coit  per  acre  and 
bu»heL 


Acre 
I80ti 


Bush 
ltr96 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
yearf 

$ 


Other  Expenses. 


Bush 

6 
years  j 

Cts.  1 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.60 

2.sef 

2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.501 
2.50 

2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.au 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


100.00 
.260 


1.18 
1.25 
1.36 
1.26 
1.41 

1.20 
1.16 
1.22 
1.25 
1.10 

1.29 
1.26 
1.32 
1.30 
1.25 

1.07 
1.36 
1.25 
1.19 
1.24 

1.13 
1.25 
1.26 

1.27i 
1.35 

1.25 
1.19 
1.22 
1.22 
1.21 

1.30 
1.28 
1.06 
1.35 
1.26 

1.4.^1 

1.22 

1.16 

1.32 

1.31 


I 


49.92 
1.248 


Coat  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


2.50| 

2.501 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 
2.00 
2.uv 
2.60 
2.50 

2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.501 
2.50 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 

2.60 
2.5o 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 


100.00 
.250 


1.29 
1.37 
1.49 
1.48 
1.48 

1.19 
1.22 
1.36 
1.47 
1.22 

1.46 
1.39 
1.24 
1.29 
1.37 

1.20 
1.52 
1.39 
1.31 
1.38 

1.15 
1.38 
1.39 
1.25 
1.33 

1.39 
1.23 
1.37 
1.89 
1.33 

1.40 

1.21 
1.19 

1.42 
1.25i 

I 
1.531 
1.301 
1.231 

1.48 

1.42 


53.76 
1.344 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 

5 
years 

Bush 
5 

1996 

1896 

years 

1 

Cts. 

1 

Cts. 

5.00 

2.37 

5.00 

2.58 

5.00 

2.60 

5.00 

2.75 

5.00 

2.77 

5.00 

2.98 

5.00 

2.52 

5.00 

2.96 

5.00 

2.82 

6.00 

2.96 

5.00 

2.40 

5.00 

2.3S 

5.00 

2.31 

5.00 

2.44 

5.00 

2.45 

5.00 

2.71 

5.00 

2.5u 

5.00 

2.94 

5.00 

2.20 

5.00 

2.44' 

3.00 

2.58 

5.00 

2.92 

5.00 

2.62 

5.00 

2.78 

5.00 

2.65 

5.00 

2.49 

5.00 

1    2.61 

1    5.00 

1    2.74 

5.00 

2.50 

5.00 

2.59 

5.00 

2.14 

6.00 

2.40 

5.00 

2.70 

5.00 

3.M 

5.00 

2.60 

5.00 

2.79 

5.00 

2.38 

5.00 

2.63 

5.00 

2.48 

6.00 

2.77 

6.00 

2.26 

6.00 

2.31 

5.00 

2.60 

6.00 

2.77 

5.00 

2.50 

5.00 

2.78 

5.00 

2.54 

6.00 

2.50 

5.00 

2.71 

6.00 

2.67 

5.00 

2.50 

5.00 

2.79 

5.00 

2.39 

6.00 

2.47 

5.00 

2.45 

6.00 

2.76 

5.001 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
o.OO 


2.461 
2.4;s 

2.60 
2.57 
2.11 
2.70 
2.62 

2.87 
2.44 
2.33 
2.63 
2.62 


ii 


200.001100.02 
1 
.5001  2.500 


6.001 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


200.00 
.500 


2.79 
2.66 

2.80 
2.42 
2.38 
2.86 
2.51 

3.07 
2.60 
2.46 
2.96 
2.86 


107.6S 
2.692 
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Rye— Table  XXXV,  continued. 
Coat  of  production  and  value  of  product*  of  ^00  acres  of  rye  in  10  acre  lot9. 


C4 

o 

hi 

s 


Total  Cost  op  Rais- 
ing Products. 


Total  cost  per  acre 
and  bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


I 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

'    $ 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Value  of  Straw. 


Value  per  acre  and 
bushcL 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre  I  Bush 

5  5 

years  years 

$        Cts. 


Value  of  Grain. 


Value  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

& 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

1 

Bush 

5 
year* 

Cts. 


«•  •  •  • 

V*  ■  ■  • 

Tt»  ■  •  ■ 

5.  .*• 

6*  •  •  • 

I  •  •  •  ■ 

o*  •  •  • 

V  •  •  •  • 

10. . . . 

11.... 
12.... 

la. . . . 

14.... 
15.... 


16. ... 
17.... 

IB .... 
XSf . ... 

20. ... 

SI.... 
22. • • . 

£Om ... 

^V.  ... 

25... . 

26. .. « 
Zi  • ... 
Ai. ... 
29.... 

9/t  • . . 

SI. ... 
32. ... 

OO.  ... 

04.  ... 
«Jv.  ... 

39. • .  • 
37. ... 
«w.  • . . 

(Xr.  ... 

40.... 


99.49 

92.09 

95.06 

102.96 

104.71 

99.04 

S7.87 

102.11 

104.41 

102.7S 

96.41 
93.96 
102.04 
92.59i 
97.02 

91. 3S 

104.25 

102.74 

99. 4o 

99.13 

97.14 
102.32 

96.34 
104.46 

89.«7 

98.83 
102.21 
101.80 
112.97 
100.83 

101. 10( 
96.38 
108  36 
108.94 
104.92 

105.41 
99.061 

105.28 
92.90 
96.98 


47.16 
46.04 
62.23 
52.01 
59.  IS 

47.84 
45.10 
50.05 
61.89 
45.28 

49.43 
47.45 
53.98 
46.22 
48.74 

39.02 
66.35 
51.37 
47.59 
49.31 

43.96 
61.16 
48.16 
53.26 
48.41 

49.41 
48.90 
'49.90 
56.10 
48.99 

52.38 

49.16] 

43.19 

56.43 

63.25 

60.58 
47.84 
49.20 
48.69 
51.01 


100.22 

93.22 

96.32 

102.93 

106.21 

101.69 

99.00 

103.24 

104.43 

103  88 

97.33 
95.V.O 
105.21 
96.19 
98.33 

91. 9h 
104.84 
103.69 
100.63 

99.76 

99.30 
109.47 

97.20 
107.06 

91.16 

100.43 
103.97 
101.93 
113.86 
102.02 

102.20 
98.16 
104.16 
105.59 
106.99 

106.37 

100.74 

106.41 

93.83 

97.791 
I- 


51.66 
51.22 
57.61 
60.90 
62.84 

48.37 
48.29 
56.06 
61.43 
50.67 

56.60 
52.85 
42.34 
49.28 
54.03 

44.22 
63.55 
57.61 
52.91 
55.42 

45.97 
57.48 
64.00 
53.53 
48.48 

55.79 
61.21 
56.00 
63.25 
54.26 

57.09 
47.65 
49.60 
60.33 
53.76 

65.25 
52.45 
52.42 
66.86 
55.88 


4046.6212178.12 


TotaI.!3998.75il997.38 


At..     9.964     49.94   10.114     54.45 


35.40[  16.781 
27.001  13.50( 


24.00 

28.00 
27.95 

33.00 
31.00 
30.80 
26.07 
32.55 

28.00 
30.001 
30.00 
31.00 
29.00 

32.00 

28.001 

34.00 

32.00 

32.00 

33.00 
30.00 
27.00 
31.60 
27.00 

30.00 
36.05 
30.00 
32.00 
29.65 

33.20 
37.00 
33.83 
35.30 
36.35 

23.70 
38.60 
32.13 
.%.00 
30.76i 
-I- 


13.18 
14.14 
15.79 

15.94 
14.29 
15.09 
12.97 
14.34 

14.36 
15.151 
15.87 
16.14 
14.57 

13.67 
15.13 
17.00 
15.31 
15.59 

14.93 
15.00 
13.60 
16.07 
14.67 

15.00 
17.2t 
14.70 
15.59 
14.89 

17.20 
19.07 
14.28 
19.18 
18.45 


35.401  18.24 
27.001  14.83 
t.06  14.37 


1 


13.62 
18.83 
16.01 
15.79 
16.18 


1238<88M17.'ft4 
3.097   15.45 


24 

28.00 

27.95 

33.00 
31. UO 
30.80 
26.07 
32.55 

28.00 
30.001 
30.00 
31.00 
29.00 

32.00 
28.00 
34.00 
32.00 
32.00 

33.001 
30.00 
27.00 
31.50 
27.00 

ao.oo 

36  .Co 
80.00 
32.00 
29.65 

33.20 
37.00 
33.83 
35.30 
36.35 

^0.70 
."{8.60 
32.13 
."tO.OO 
30.76 


16.56 
16.53 

15.71 
15.12 
16. 'i4 
15.34 

15.88 

16.27 
16.66 
14.92 
16.09 
15.93 

16.38 
16.96 
18.88 
16.84 
17.77 

16.27 
16.66 
15.00 
16.75 
14.36 

16.66 
17.75 
16.48 
17.77 
15.77 

18.65 
17.96 
16.11 
20.17 
16.26 

14.54 
20.10 
15.82 
17.85 
17.57 


72.791  34.50 
66.20;  33.10 
eO.tJOl  33.30 
65.731  33.201 


12S8.8S 
3.097 


663.44 
16.59 


60.53 

68.31 
73.78 
70.38 
68.54 
80.81 


34.20 

33.00 
34.00 
34.50 
34.10 
35.60 


^.13  33.40 
64.94  32.80 
64.071  33.90 
61.441  32.00 
66.271  33.331 


80.96 
63.45 
66.20 
67.61 
66.33 

77.35 
66.20 
70.00 
66.64 
63.29 

^.80 

73.15 

66.91 

66.42 

69.011 

66.97 
65.36 
79.63 
62.19 
67.77 

63.11 
70.11 
78.62 
63.651 
66.121 


34.60 
34.30 
33.10 
33.30 
33.00 

35.00 
33.10 
35.00 
34.00 
34.40 

32.90 
35.00 
32.80 
32.40 
33.50 

34.7I> 
33.70 
33.60! 
33.80 
34.40 

35.70 

34.20 

84.401 

38.501 

34.80 


-I- 


88.65 
82.08 
80.82 
73.421 
77.23 

97.65 
94.30 
87.95 
81.09 
95.94 

97.40 
81.00 
96.88 
90.72 
83.171 

99.63 
74.25 
81.00 
85.50 
81.00 

105.84 
81.00 
81.00 
94.60 
87.96 

81.00 
96.83 
81.90 
81.00 
87.42 

83.34 
97.44 
99.54 
83.12 
90.34 

74.66 
91.89 
91.86 
77.281 
80.50 


45.70 
45.10 
48.4) 
44.10 
45.70 

46.50 
46. 0>) 
47.8') 

47.70 
46.&) 

4&M 
46.») 
48.2») 
47. W 
45.7i» 

47.9«) 
46.00 
45.00 
46.00 
45  .(^) 

49.00 
46.00 
45.0i) 
47^ 
46.W 

46.09 
47.TO 
45.04 
45.00 
46.60 

4/6M 
47.30 
47.40 
47.50 
45.40 

4o.«} 
47.60 
45.00 

46.00 
46.60 


2717.2911363.113477.2011648.9 
I  ' 

6.7981  33.801    8.6981  46.23 

i I  1 
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Rye— Table  XXXV,  continued. 
Co»i  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  JiOO  acres  of  rye  in  10  acre  U)t9. 


H 

P 
M 


Total  Value  of 

PSODUCTS  RAIBBD. 


Total  value  per  acre 
and  biisheL 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1886 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Bush 
5 

years 

$ 


Profit. 


Pro/It  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bush 
1886 

Cts. 


Acre 

& 
years 

I 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Loss. 


Loss  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1886 


Bush 
1886 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

I 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


1 ]  108.19 

2 r  9S.ao 


3. 
4. 
6. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


84.ti0 
98.73 
88.48 

101.31 
104. «ui 
101.18 
94.61 
113.36 

93.13 

94.07 
92.44 
96.27 


16 112.96 

17 91.45 

18 loo.aoi 


19. 
20. 


21 110.85 


22. 
23. 
34. 
26. 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


99.51 
98.33 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Total.. 


96.2(H 
97.00 
96.14 
90.29 

96.80 
109.20 
96.91 
98.42 
96.66 

100.17 
102.38 
113.46 
97.49 
104.12 

86.81 

108.71 

105.75 

83.65 

96.87 


3966.12 


S.128 
4.660 
4.648 
4.734 
4.999 

4.894 
4.829 
4.968 
4.707 
4.994 

4.776 
4.796 
4.077 
4.814 
4.787 

4.827 
4.943 
6.010 
4.761 
4.892 

4.993 
4.810 
4.850 
5.007 
4.907 

4.790 
5.224 
4.760 
4.799 
4.769 

5.190 
5.277 
4.7861 
5.298 
6.285 

4.932 
5.308 
4.941 

4.8291 
6.088 


197.084 


124.06 
108.08 
104.82 
l<n..42 
106.18 

130.65 
12^.30 
118.75 
107.16 
128.49 

125.40 
111.00 
126.88 
121.72 
112.17 

131.63 

102.25 

116.001 

117.50 

U3.00 

138.84 
111.00 
108.00 
126.10 
114.98 

111.00 
132.86 
111.90 
113.00 
117.07 

116.64 

TM.iA 

133.37) 

118.42 

126.69 

96.35 
129.99 
123.4» 
107.28 
111.25 


6.394 
5.993 
6.277 
6.066 
6.223 

6.221 
6.112 
6.454 
6.304 
6.268 

6.127 
6.166 
6.812 
6.309 
6.16S 

6.328 
6.198 
6.388 
6.184 
6.277 

6.427 
6.166 
6.000 
6.305 
6.116 

6.166 
6.545 
6.148 
6.277 
6.227 

6.46f 
6.526 
6.351 
6.767 

6.034 
6.770 
6.062 
6.885 
6.357 


4716.03  261.234 

I 


Average     9.890      .493  U.7901      .688 


8.701 
1.11 


2.27 
6.M 


10.58 


.98 


21.63 


.08 


13.21 

.66 

"i.'22 


4.12 
.56 


1.10 
Z,±if 


23.83 

15.86 

8.50 


4.66 


.50 


9.26 


.02 


5.98 

".34 

".*66 


29.06 
26.30 
15.51 
2.73 
24.61 

28.07 

15.92 
21.67 
26.53 
13.84 

39.65 


12.28 
8.71 
5.16 


13.84 

12.83 

8.4» 

1.61 

12.01 

4.67 

8.81 

10.78 

13.81 

7.60 

19.06 


.1 


6.99     3.34 

I 


11.31 
16.97 
13.24 

39.54 
7.53 
10.80 
19.04 
23.82 

10.57 

28.91 

8.97 


7,00 
10.10 


9.631 
.47 
.76 


3.61 
4.69 


15.05 

14.34 
36.28 
29.21 
12.83 
19.70 


6.27 
8.93 
7.35 

18.30 
4.18 
6.00 
9.52 

12.68 

5.87 

14.24 

5.48 


10.46 
9.25 

16.23[ 


8.01 

7.46 

17.61 

13.91 

7.34 

9.90 


6.18 


108.24 
2.666 


.40 


47.82 
1.196 


29.25 
17.07 
lfi.46 
12.46 


686.42 
1.716 


16.25 
8.40 
7.99 
7.69 


342.08 
8.651 


.83 
9.80 


3.28 


7.97 

.16 

1.75 


6.76 
4.67 
9.161 


1.61 
1.031 


.24 
.61 


.46 
4.82 


1.67 


4.21 

.08 
.Hi 


1 


12.801    6.92 
2.541    1.27 


.801      . 


39 


6.12     3.06 


6.31 


8.03 


4.89 

14.55 

2.17 


3.19 


1.61 


2.59 


1.57 


2.401 
7.11 
1.10 


.93       .48 


6.45 
.80 

18.60 


.06 


138.87 


3.45 
.40 

U.26 


.03 


74.26 


.349.    1.856 


.86 


8.02 


.48 


4.91 


14.01 
.0095 


7.81 
.0000 
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TABLE  XXXVI.-SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  XXXV. 

In  the  tables  on  this  page  have  beeu  summarized  the  results  In  the  forceolng- 
table.  The  tables  show  the  total  cost  of  producing  400  acres  of  rye  and  the 
average  cost  per  acre  and  bushel.  The  total  value  of  products  of  40U  acres  and 
the  average  value  per  acre  and  bushel.  In  the  analysis  of  expehses  wages  was 
allowed  for  team  work  as  well  as  for  labor. 

(For  a  more  complete  analysis  of  expenses  in  this  case,  both  when  wages  is 
allowed  for  team  work  and  when  horses  or  their  value  Is  treated  as  capital^ 
see  the  next  two  pages.) 


Cost  of  production. 


Item.'i. 


400  acres, 
ld90. 


Plowing    

Harrowing  and  seeding 

Cutting   

Fertilizing    

Seed    

Shocking  and  stacking  . 

Threshing   

Marketing    

Interest    

Wear  and   tear   

Taxes   

Other   expenses    

Total  


$ 

$ 

Cte. 

430.89 

1.077 

5.40 

235.46 

.688 

2.95 

103.98 

.260 

1.30 

614.25 

1.536 

7.68 

225.19 

.663 

2.80 

238.16 

.595 

2.9T 

204.12 

.510 

2.64 

213.50 

.533 

2.66 

1242.6^ 

3.107 

15.56 

186.84 

.465 

2.33 

100.00 

.260 

1.25 

200.00 

.500 

2.50 

3993.75 

9t84 

49.94' 

400  acres, 
b  years. 

JT 

490.89 
235.46 
103.98 
614.25 
306.62 
238.15 
190.06 
197.55 
1242.82 
185.84 
100.00 
200.00 


4046.62 


One 
acre. 


One 
bush. 

Cts. 
5.81 
3.1b 
1.40 

• .8.27 
4.12 
3.21 
2.54 
2.66 

16.72 
2.50 
1.36 
2.69 


64.45 


Value  of  products. 


Value  of  grain 
Value  of  straw 


Total  value 


3477.20 
1238.83 


4716.03 


8.693 
3.097 


11.T90 


46.22 
16.5a 


62.81 


Profit  and  loss. 


Profit    

Loss  

,102.24 
139  87 

2.556 
3.497 

11.96 
18.56 

686.42 
14.01 

1.716 
.095 

8.55 
.19 

Balance  profit  and  loss 

37.63 

.941 

6.61 

W2.41 

1.681 

8.3? 

COST  OF  PBODUCnOX- 


1:27 


TABLE  XXXTIL-COST 


OF  PBODrCTION  A>(D  TALUS  OF  «M 
KYlw 


or 


T%e  data  noa  vkick  tbe  caktiUcloBS  is  ibe  tabl«s  «•  Uus  pace  are  base4  say 
alM  be  fovBd  In  tables  2ft,  &,  Jft.    **CV»st  of  P^fidvctioa**  is  showa  la  SectteaL 


"'tTost  of  Px^f»d«ctioa**  is  showa  la 
"Value  at  ATodacts'"  is  shova  ia  Seeuoa  1.  Sectioa  S  sbows  ibe  *";$«r|klas  Valae 
ar  Cotst,*'  as  ibe  case  bmj  be.  Ia  2k<cUoB  4  is  i^eseated  tbe  "AaaiuJ  laT^eest* 
Mou"  and  tbe  res^ecUvc  asMmais  of  interest  and  aecessair  pottit  st  12  per 
eeat.  oa  saaie  and  uptHi  tbe  raiae  of  i.&e  BMCbiaerT  as«d,  aad  alaw  ibe  "'S>arpiiis 
Valve'*  abore  tbe  sam  of  tbe^e  expea^es^  It  sboald  be  aoticed  ibat  ta  tbis 
pfeseatatioa  vases  bas  been  aiaowed  lor  team  v^otIl  la  place  of  treatiac  borse&» 
or  tbeir  ralae,  as  otber  capital. 

L     LOS*  sf 


Iteats. 


400 

acn>«. 


One 


Ba^ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

8 

» 

U 
13 

13 
14 

15 


Plowing    ISl^  hours  at  24    cents, 

Harrowinif,  etc    ^.*  hours  at  ^4    <rvots 

Seeding   wx4hoarsat3i    cents. 

Cnitins   3S4hoursai34    eenis, 

Sbocklns  4^  hours  at  ILS  cents. 

Stacking,  man  and  team   4iC  hours  at  ^    cents; 

Stacking,  extra  man   4i>:i  hours  at  11.S  cents, 

Tbresbins,   labor   Imi*  hours  at  IL^  cents- 

Threshing,    machine T4i*l  bush,  at  1      cent  i 

Marketing     SS:!  hours  at  24    cents 

Seed  &8busb.atdd    cents 

Taxes    4i<i}  acres  at  ^    cents 

Fertillxing   ICOO  loads  manure 

Other  expenses   4iii.»  acres  at  50    cents 

Depreciation  1S60.OO  dollars  at  10  per  cent ' 


i 


Annnal  Investment 

16  Interest,  macblnerj-   1860.00  doUars  at  6  per  cent. , 

17  Interest,   an.   inTestment..a&11.45  dollars  at  €  per  cent.} 

18  Interest,  land   H6SS.O0  dollars  at  $  per  cent. i 


Tout 


I       1 
4S4.J5S. 

74.91 

5a».oo, 

104  .Oi\ 

dix\ooi 

l^.OOj 


2S11.46 
111.60] 
160.6»! 

1012.^ 


t      I 
l.t^: 
.S>4 

.330 

.1<S7. 


.14*' 

.41**, 

.S2S. 

.;so. 

.46&I 
6.2791' 

2.S32J 
r 


Cts. 

i.M 

1.SS 

.  t  * 
i.tw 
i.<x» 

4.S» 
l.SS 
4.M 
2,bT 
!.« 

ss.ss 

1.4» 

2.01 

13.62 


S7S6.&      9.46$;      60.S4 


Total  Inyestment,  321,267.46.    Average  investment  per  acre,  $5114.    Team  work, 
6G0.2  days.    Labor,  6G0.t  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  342.20. 


2.    Value  of  products. 


1  7491  bushels  rye  at  46.3  cents,  av.  6  yrs 

2  400  acres  straw  at  32.00 

Total    


3.    Surplus  Talue, 


S460.S4 

800.00i 


8.662 
2.000! 


4S60.S4     10. 


6&3| 


46.30 
10.6i> 


66.S$ 


Value  above  costs  (profits). 


474.29 


11.86 


14.6S 


Equivalent  to  2.23  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 


Part  IV.— Annual  investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used;  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  If  credited  to 
land  and  capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  rye. 


Annnal  investment  « 

Machinery    11,860.00  at  12  per  cent 

Annual   investment    2,511.46  at  12  per  cent. 


Total    expenses  less   rent. 
Surplus  credited   to  land 


2611.46 
223.20 
301.3 


9036.03 
•1224.81 


62.79 
6.68 
7.63 


76.90 
90.62 


S3.62 
2.98 
4.03 


40.53 
16.36 


Total    I     4260.841    106.62|      56.83 

I  I  I 


•  Capitalised  at  12  ner  cent,  equivalent  to  310.206.75  or  $25.51  per  acre.    This  Is 
116.69  per  acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 


I 
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TABLE   XXXVIII.— COST  OF   PRODUCTION    AND    VALUE    OP   400    ACRES 

OF  RYE. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  in  the  table  on  this  page  are  based  ma/ 
also  be  found  in  tables  24,  2&,  26u  "Cost  ox  Production*'  is  shown  In  Section  L 
"Value  of  Product"  is  shown  in  Section  2.  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus  Value" 
above  cost.  In  Section  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  uie  respective 
amounts  of  interest  and  the  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon 
the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of.  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated  as  other 
capital. 

1.    Coat  of  production. 


Items. 


Per 
bushel. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
16 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Plowing  1812  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Harrowing,  etc 640  hours  at  1L6  cents 

Seeding  344  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting 384  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Shocking    464  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Stacking     ....  984  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing   1049  hours  at  11.6  cents 

Threshing    7491  bush,  at  1      cent 

Marketing   832  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seed 668bu8h.at60    cents 

Taxes  400acre8at26    cents 

Maintenance  of  horses  400  acres  at  92    cents 

FertlllElng   1000  loads  manure 

Other  expenses  400  acres  at  60    cents 

Depreciation,   machinery .1,860.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 
Depreciation,  horses  684.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual  Investment  

Interest  on  machinery....  1,860.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,  horses  584.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,  an.  investment..  2,388.39  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
Interest,  land   16,880.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent 


Total 


I      J 

a3.8i 

76.62 

40.59 

45.33 

64.76 

116.121 

128.76 

74.91 

98.18 

329.001 

104.00 

868.00 

300.00 

200.00 

106.00 

58.40 


I 

.534 

.1891 

.101 

.113 

.137 

.2901 

.309 

.188 

.246 

.822 

.260 

r920 

.750 
.5001 
.466 
.146 


Cts. 

2.85 

1.01 

.54 

.61 

.73 

1.65 

1.66 

1.00 

1.81 

4.89 

1.39 

4.91 

4.00 

2.67 

2.49 

.78 


81.88 

1.40 

.47 

1.91 

13.52 


49.28 


Total  investment,  $21,712.39.    Average  Investment  per  acre   164.28. 
460.3  days.    Labor,  660.7  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $42.20. 

2.    Taluc  of  products. 


Team  work. 


1  7491  bushels  rye  at  46.2  cents,  av.  6  years. 

2  400  acres  straw  at  $2.00 


Total  value 


3460.841 
800.004 


4260.84 


8.662 
2.000 


10.662 


46.20 
10.68 


66.88 


3.    Burplus  Value. 


Value  above  costs  (profit). 


7.( 


E<iulvalent  to  2.62  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

Part  IV.~Annnal  investment,  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  uned:  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  If  credited  to 
land  and  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  rye. 


Annual  investment  

Machinery   $1,860.00  at  12  per  cent. 

Horses    6ft4.00  at  12  per  cent. 

Annual   investment   2,388.39  at  12  per  cent. 


Total   expenses   less  rent 


23^8.391 

223.201 

70.001 

286.611 


6.970 
.668 
.176 
.717* 


2968.201 


Surplus  credited  to  land I    ^1292.641 


Total 


7.490 
3.232 


4260.841    lO.M 
I 


31.88 
2.98 

3.88 


39.62 
17.26 


^Capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $10,686.00  or  $3&71  per  acre.    This  la 
$16.49  per  acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  400  acres  of  rye  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding*  tables  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few 
iacts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

In  table  35,  covering'  six  pages,  the  cost  per  ten  acres,  the  total  cost 
of  400  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presented.  Table  36 
is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  table  35.  Table  37  is  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  table  35,  including  besides  the  expenses  in  that  table,  inter- 
est on  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  upon  the  sum  of  the  ao- 
nnal  investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were  added  because  they 
are  unavoidable  in  farming  and  constitute  a  proper  charge  against 
the  products. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  three  tallies  the  expenses  in  farm- 
ing arising  from  the  use  of  horses  for  motor  power  wa«  arrived  at  by 
allowing  wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  localities,  for  team 
work.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  treat  expenses  of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regarded 
as  capital  invested.  This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source  are 
with  a  few  exceptions  similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital  used 
and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  accordingly.  Another  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  production  was  therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses 
arising  from  the  horses  used  were  treated  from  this  point  of  view. 
This  analysis  is  .presented  in  table  38  and  includes  in  the  expenses, 
wages  for  man's. la^r  only,  while  for  horses,  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  their  value  and  actual  yearly  cost,  per  acre,  of  their  mainten* 
ance  was  allowed  as  expense.  This  method  of  treating  expenses  of 
this  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undoubtedly 
proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  and  bushel  of  growing  rye  as  computed 
from  table  XXXV.,  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


One  acre. 


One  Bnah. 


Plowing  

Harrowing,  etc 

Seeding 

CntUpg  

Shocking  

Stacling   

Threshing,  labor  

ThreAIng,   machine   

Marketing   <^ 

Seed   

Taxes   

Maintenance,  horaes  

S^ertlUsIng  

Other  expenses 

Depreelatipn,  machinery  

Depreciation,  horses  

Annual  Investment  

Interest,   machinery   

Interest,  horaes   ^ 

Interest,  annoal  Investment   

Interest,  land 

Total   


9 
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Barley— Table  XXXIX. 
Cost  of  production  and  valtie  of  products  of  ^00  acres  of  barley  in  10  acre  lots. 


Office  No. 


Plowing. 


Cost  per  <iere  and 
buaheL 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Harrowing. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
buaheL 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
18M 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Cutting. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bush 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


21. 
22. 
29. 
24. 


28. 

27.. 
2B. 


39. 


8.72 
10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.61 

10.75 

10.21 

9.6< 

10.56 
ll.:a5 
10.20 
10.32 
11.05 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.85 
11.36 

11.44 
11.86 
11.901 
10.46 
9.98 

10.71 
10.10 

u.oei 

10.12 
11.28 

11.33 
10.32 
10.87 
11.97 
11.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 


2.61 
3.60 
3.49 
3.78 
3.49 

3.44 

3.02 
3.36 
2.96 
2.84 


8.72 

10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.51 

10.75 

10.21 

9.67 


3.60 

10.66 

3.76 

11.26 

3.18 

10.20 

3.16 

10.32 

3.65 

11.05 

2.82 

9.67 

4.22 

13.14 

3.47 

10.79 

3.99 

11.86 

3.52 

11.36 

3.01 
3.88 
4.12 
3.23 

3.11 

3.67 
2.89 
3.60 
3.24 
3.14 


11.44 
11.86 
11.901 
10.46 
9.98 

10.71 
10.10 
11.02 
lO.lii 
11.28 


3.2b<  11.33 
3.34i  10.32 


3.19 
3.44 
3.09 

3.64 
3.14 
3.08 
3.17 
2.73 


430.891133.69 


Total.. 


ATerage.   1.0^771  3.339 


10.87 
11.97 
11.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 


-I- 


2.79 
3.70 
3.75 
4.23 
3.5ii 

3.47 
3.16 
3.62 
3.20 
3.05 

3.66 
3.85 
3.23 
3.21 
3.74 

2.87 
4.68 
3.66 
4.03 
3.72 

3.15 
4.04 
4.16 
3.28 
3.21 

3.68 
3.05 
3.75 
3.46 
3.49 

3.57 
3.23 
3.61 
3.75 
3.43 

3.79 
3.63 
3.27 
3.47 
3.12 


430.891141.26 

I 
1.0771  3.531 

I 


5.66 
6.66 
6.64 

D.9t> 

5.80 

6.81 
5.41 
7.06 
5.96 
5.64 

5.32 
5.58 
6.40 
5.40 
5.85 

4.96 

6.20 

6.72 

6.1 

5.85 

6.04 
6.30 
6.40 
4.99 
6.22 

6.<6 
6.41 
6.37 
6.08 
6.34 


6.38| 

5.<^s 

6.60 

6.86 

5.60 

6.20 
5.L3 
5.40i 
6.86 
5.49 


236.36 


1.66 
1.90 
2.19, 
2.2^ 
1.83 

2.37 
1.72 
2.21 
1.72 
1.66 

1.76 
1.86 
2.00 
1.64 
1.92 

1.44 
1.98 
2.15 
1.90 
1.82 

1.32 
2.06 
2.21 
1.54 
1.62 

1.91 
1.84 
2.06 
1.83 

1.77 

1.82 
1.64 

i.ei 

1.69 
1.63 

1.96 

1.66 

1.56) 

2.12} 

1.62 


73.67 


.5909}  1.842 


5.56 
6.68 
6.64 
6.96 
5.8u 

6.81 
6.44 
7.06 
5.96 
6.64 

5.32 
6.58 
6.40 
5.40 
6.85 

4.96 

6.20 

6.72 

6.1 

6.85 

6.04 
6.30 
6.40 
4.99 
6.22 

6.76 
6.41 
6.37 
6.03 
6.34 

6.38 
6.40 
6.50 
6.85 
6.60 

6.20 
5.13 
5.401 
6.86 
6.49 


236.36 
.5909 


1.77 
1.96 
2.37 
2.49 
1.89 

1.78 
1.80 
2.38 
1.86 
1.78 

1.86 
1.91 
2.03 
1.69 
1.98 

1.48 
2.22 
2.36 
2.00 
1.91 

1.39 
2.25 
2.24 
1.57 
1.68 

1.96 
1.96 
2.17 
2.07 
1.96 

2.02 
1.69 
2.16 
1.84 
1.68 

2.11 

1.74 

1.64 

2.33 

l.oo 


77.79 
1.949 


2.351 
2.42 
2.47 
2.«2 
2.37 

2.80J 

2.28 
2.72 
2.66 
2.56 

2.70 
2.53 
2.i6| 
2.29 
2.77 

2.29 
2.99 
2.42 
2.80 
2.77 

2.67 
2.65 
2.62 
2.39 
2.69 

2.90 
2.66 
2,72 
2.T7 
2.49 

2.60 
2.67 
2.75! 
2.W} 
2.84 


2.80 
2.601 
2.641 
2.9u 
2.34 


.70[ 
.81 
.84 

.76 

.86 
.72 
.86 

.77 
.76 

.89 
.84 
.86 
.69 
.91 

.67* 
.96 
.77 
.86 
.86 

.68 
.86 
.91 
.74 
.81 

.83 
.73 
.88 
.89 
.69 

.72 

.86 

.80J 
.761 
.781 


.89] 

.90 

.69 


106.00   32.11 
.26261    .803 


2.361 
2.42 
2.47 
2.62 
2.87 

2.80 
2.28 
2.72 
2.66 
2.66 

2.70 
2.53 
2.75 
2.29 

2.771 

2.29^ 
2.99 
2.42 

2.iMlt 

2.77 

2.67 
2.66 
2.62 
2.38 
2.69 

2.50 
2.66 
2.72 
2.77 
2.48 

2.60 
2.67 
2.761 
2.66 
2.84 


2.60 

2.60] 

2.90 
2.34 


106.00 
.2626 


.To 
.83 
.89 
.93 
.78 

.86 
.75 
M 
.83 

.80 

.94 

.86 
.88 
.72 
.94 

.68 
1.07 
.89 
.96 
.90 

.10 
.90 
.92 
.76 

.81 

.86 
.78 

.yi 

.96 

.Ti 

.TO 

.83 

.92 

.83 

.86 

.96 
.86 
.80 
.89 

.79 


34.10 
.862 
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Barley — Table  XXXIX^  continued. 
Cott  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^00  acres  of  barley  in  10  acre  lots. 


Fbbtilizino. 

Sbed. 

Shocktng. 

Office 
No. 

Coit  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  acre 
busheL 

and 

• 

Cost  per  acre  and 
biuheL 

Acre 
1986 

$ 

Bash 
1896 

Gts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

Bnsb 

5 

years 

eta. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Ba»b 
1886 

Cts. 

Acre 
'     5 

years 

Bush 

5 

years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

9 

BiiRh 

5 

years 

Cts. 

1 

23.10 
25.00 
25.0in 
25.00 
26.00 

26.00 
26.40 
26.10 
27.80 
26.80 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.40 
26.00 

26.00 
25.70 
26.00 
26.00 
24.60 

24.90 
26.66 
26.70 
27.40 
26.20 

27.80 
26.76 
24.40 
25.00 
26.60 

6.91 
8.39 
8.39 
7.96 
7.94 

7.63 
8.07 
8.16 
8.06 
7.86 

8.28 
8.36 
7.T9 
7.57 
8.25 

7.26 
8.02 
8.04 
7.76 
7.74 

6.58 
8.19 
8.65 
7.84 
7.80 

8.34 
7.36 
8.17 
8.02 
6.79 

7.16 
8.31 
7.86 
7.87 
6.86 

8.83 
7.84 
6.96 
7.74 
7.56 

23.10 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 

25.00 

^.00 
25.40 
26.10 
27.80 
26.80 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 

25aOO 
25a00 

25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.40 
26.01/ 

26.00 

25a70 
26.00 
25.00 
24.50 

24.90 
26.65 
26.70 
27.«0 
26.30 

27.8ft 
25.75 
24.40 
25.00 
26.60 

7.86 
8.62 
9.08 
8.93 
8.14 

7.67 
8.43 
8.79 
8.68 
8.46 

8.72 
8.56 
7.91 
7.79 
8.49 

7.42 
8.89 

8.Y>1 

8.60 
8.18 

6.89 
8.53 
8.74 
7.96 
8.04 

8.69 
7.84 
8.60 
8.64 
7.69 

7.84 
8.01 
8.87 
6.58 
7.69 

9.46 
8.78 
7.42 
8.48 
8.62 

6.19 
6.27 
5.66 

6al2 

7.16 

6.00 
6.78 
5.»S 
6.09 
5.80 

5.77 
6.20 
6.50 
4.90 
6.44 

5.96 
5.88 
6.13 
5.62 
5.84 

6.20 
6.62 
6.44 
6.56 
6.17 

6.16 
6.29 
S.M 
6.53 

1.85 
2.10 
1.90 
l.M 
2.27 

1.84 
1.83 
1.84 
1.77 
1.70 

1.91 

8.71 
9.92 
8.72 
9.10 
9.35 

9.76 
8.19 
8.94 
9.43 
9.00 

9.24 

2.78 
3.42 
3.16 
3.25 
3.04 

2.99 
2.72 
3.01 
2.96 
2.84 

3.22 
3.32 
2.91 
2.82 
3.47 

2.71 
3.30 
3.29 
2.99 
4.46 

2.57 
3.43 
3.54 
2.81 
3.16 

3.32 
3.02 
3.14 
3.48 
2.95 

2.76 
3.14 
3.13 
2.81 
2.66 

3.34 
3.27 
2.89 
3.13 

2.93 

. 

5.58 
5.36 
4.66 
6.13 

5.571 

6.66 
4.71 
5.86 
6.51 
5.45 

6.09 
5.50 
6.25 
5.35 
6.48 

4.28 
7.08 
6.10 
7.40 
6.06 

6.38 
6.63 
6.79 

5.78 
6.31 

5.27 
6.76 
6.6^ 
6.74 
5.38 

6.08 
5.66 
5.81 
5.40 
7.12 

6.10 
6.91 
6.461 
6.20 
5.86 

1.67 
1.79 
1.66 
1.96 

1.771 

2.00 
1.50 
1.83 
1.89 
1.69 

2.01 

1.84 
1.96 
1.63 
2.13 

1.25 
2.27 
1.96 
2.29 
1.88 

1.41 
2.17 
2.35 
1.79 
1.97 

1.75 
1.66 
2.16 
2.17 
1.49 

1.74 
1.83 
1.72 
1.66 
1.92 

1.94 
1.80 
1.85 
1.92 
1.73 

6.58 
6.36 
4.66 
6.13 

5.CTI 

6.56 
4.71 
5.86 
6.61 
6.46 

6.09 
5.50 
6.25 
6.36 
6.48 

4.28 
7.08 
6.10 
7.40 
6.06 

5.38 
6.63 
6.79 
5.78 
6.31 

5.27 
5.76 
6.62 
6.74 
5.38 

6.06 
6.66 
5.94 
6.40' 
7.12 

6.10 
6.91 
6.46 
6.20 
6.86 

1.78 

2 

1.86 

3 

1.66 

4 

2.18 

6 

1.82 

$,. 

7 

2.02 
1.69 

8 

9 

1.98 
3.03 

30 

1,U 

11 

2.12 

33 

2.07'    9.70 

1.88 

13 

1.72 
1.48 
2.12 

1.74 
1.88 
1.97 
1.71 
1.81 

1.63 

1    9.21 

9.88 

10.23 

9.14 
9.28 
9.68 
8.80 
13.64 

0.30 

1.86 

14 

1.66 

15 

2.19 

16 

1.27 

17 

2.53 

IB 

2.07 

19 

2.62 

20 

1.98 

n 

1.49 

22 

2.17'  10.07 

2.26 

28.V 

24 

2.23 
1.71 
1.93 

2.06 
1.T9 
1.91 
2.09 

10.12 
9.06 

9.68 

9.90 

9.24 

10.18 

2.87 
1.82 

26 

2.04 

28 

1.81 

27 

1.76 

2g 

2.25 

22 

2.30 

80. 

6.20     1.731    9.531 

1.67 

31 

5.88 
6.31 
6..30 
6.74 
5.60 

6.60 
6.30 
6.00 
6.17 
6.74 

1.09 
2.05 
1.86 
1.65 
1.52 

2.06 
1.92 
1.75 
1.92 
1.69 

8.80 
10.07 
9.46 
8.98 
8.86 

9.81 
9.56 
9.51 
9.24 
8.68 

1.91 

82 

1.77 

88 

1.94 

24 

1.68 

26 

2.13 

86 

3.07 

27 

2.02 

28 

1.97 

39 

2.10 

49 

1.97 

Total.. 
ATenge 

1018.30 
2.633 

313.18 
7.829 

1013.30 
2.533 

331. &6 
8.298 

241.82 
.6045 

74.83 
1.871 

378.92 
.947 

124.12 
3.103 

238.16 
.5954 

73.69 
1.842 

238.16 
.6964 

78.16 
1.964 
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Bablbt — ^Tablb  XXXIX,  continued. 
OoMt  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  Ififi  acret  of  barley  in  10  acre  lots. 


Office 
No. 


1... 

a... 

3... 
4... 
6... 

6... 
7... 
8... 
9... 
10... 

U... 
13... 
13... 
14... 
15... 

16... 
17... 
18... 
19... 
30... 

21... 
28... 
28... 
24... 
25... 

26... 
27... 
28... 
26... 
30... 

81... 
38... 
33... 
34... 
36... 

86... 
37... 
38... 
39... 
40... 


Thbxshino. 


Ooet  per  acre  and 
InuheL 


Acre 
1806 

Bush 
1396 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Mabkvtino. 


7.34 
7.16 
6.86 
7.23 
5.96 

5.90 
6.30 
6.72 
6.38 
7.80 


t 


6.94 
6.67 
6.42 
7.92 
7.27 

7.64 
7.60 
6.64 
7.73 
6.78 

7.60 
6.71 
6.66 
7.46 
6.42 

6.30 
7.70 
7.04 
7.17 
7.22 

6.61 
6.80. 
6.80 
7.31 
8.12 

6.62 
6.68 
8.36 
6.46 
6.76 


Total..  2TO.87 
Ayeraffe]  .6997 


2.30 
2.40 
2.29 
2.30 
1.60 

1.79 

3.00) 

2.10 

1.85 

2.20 

2.3(1 
2.20 
2.00 
2.40 
2.39 

2.20 
2.60 
2.19) 
2.40 
2.09 

2.00 
2.20 
2.30 
2.30 
2.00 

2.10 
2.20 
2.30 
2.30 
2.O0 

1.90 
2.20 
2.00 
2.10 
2.20 

2.10 
2.00 
2.40 
2.00 
2.00 


6.901 
6.96 
6.37 
6.4ft 
6.83 

6.86 
6.02 
6.24 
6.92 
6.97 

6.60 
6.42 
6.32 
7.70 

7.08 

7.41 
7.02 
6.46 
7.05 
6.42 

7.26 
6.44 
6.68 
7.34 
6.22 

6.11 
7.21 
6.76 
6.74 
6.48 

6.04 
7,04 
6.02 
6.69 
7.82 

6.17 
5.86 
7.89 
6.90 
6.M 


86.301268.88 
2.157    .6697 


2.20 
2.40 
2.29 
2.80 
1.90 

1.79 
2.00 
2.10 
1.85 
2.20 

2.30 
2.20 
2.00 
2.40 
2.40 

2.20 
2.60 
2.19 
2.40 
3.09 

2.00 
2.M 
2.30 
2.30 
2.00 

2.10 
2.20 
2.30 
2.30 
2.00 

1.90 
2.80 
2.00 
2.10 
2.20 

2.10 
2.00 
2.40 
2.00 
2.00 


86.31 
2.158 


Cost  per  acre  and 
Inuhel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bash 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

6 
years 


7.51 

6.761 

7.46 

8.16 

6.93 

5.24 
6.06 
7.36 
8.60 
7.16 

7.26 
6.28 
6.74 
6.27 
5.75 

6.86 
8.42 
9.64 
8.69 
8.40 

6.70 
b.40 
7.22 
7.46 
7.06 

7.20 
5.60 
8.26 
9.36 
9.02 

7.65 
6.601 

7.65 
6.64 

8.19 
6.58 
9.07 
7.43 
7.46 


296.19 
.7379 


2.25 
2.30 
2.60 
2.60 
2.20 

1.69 
2.20 
2.30 
2.66 
2.10 

2.40 
2.10 
2.00 
1.90 
1.89 

2.00 
2.70 
3.09 
2.69 
2.60 

1.60 
2.09 
2.60 
2.30 
2.20 

2.40 
1.60 
-..70 
3.00 
2.60 

2.20 
2.10 
2.40 
2.20 

1.80 

2.60 
2.00 
2.60 
2.30 
2.20 


91.24 


7.06 
6.67 
6.92 
7.28 

6.75 

6.21 
6.63 
6.83 
8.16 
6.65 

6.89 
6.13 
6.63 
6.09 
6.60 

6.74 
7.68 
9.11 
7.98 
7.96 

6.44 
6.15 
7.16 
7.34 
6.S4 

6.96 
6.24 
7.93 
S.79 
8.07 

6.99 
6.72 
7.22 
7.01 
6.99 

7.66 
6.86 
8.56 
6.78 
6.63 


Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


IlTTBUSBT. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


278.06 


2.2811  .6951 


2.25 
2.30 
2.6U 
2.60 
2.20 

1.69 
2.20 
2.30 
2.65 
2.10 

2.36 
2.10 
3.09 
1.00 
1.90 

2.00 
2.70; 
3.09 
2.69 
2.60 

1.60 
2.09 
2.60 
2.30 
2.20 

2.40 
1.60 
2.70 
3.00 
2.60 

2.30 
2.10 
2.40 
2.20 
1.80 

2.60 
2.00 
2.60 
2.30 
2.20 


91.21 
2.780 


Bash 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Badft 

6 
years 

Cts. 


30.60 
26.10 
26.70 
31.30 
37.20 

31.06 
30.60 
33.00 
33.60 
33.3U 

29.40 
27.80 
38.90 
28.06 
30.66 

■ 

36.80] 
80.90 
33.00 
27.60] 
33.001 

31.02) 

32.701 

24.48 

86.90J 

22.98 

31.60 

36.26 

31.601 

30.90 

33.10 

30.30 
29.34 
31.60 
3  .40 
33.901 

36.60 
81.60 
34.80 
26.10 
30.901 


9.16 
8.76 
8.96 
9.96 
U.82I 

9.47 

9.7J 

10.31 

9.741 
9.77 

9.73 

9.13 

10.56 

8.49 


1241.82 


8.491    28.06 
10.121    :to.66] 


30.60 
26.10 
26.70 
31.30 
37.20 

31.06 
30.60 
33.00 
33.60 
33.30 

29.40 
27.30 
33.90 
28.061 
2to.66 


9.74 

9.01 

9.64 

11.18 

12.11 

9.64 
lO.lf 
U.U 
10.60 

lo.n 

10.24 

9.16 

10.72 

8.76 

10.: 


7.52 

9.91 

10.61 

8.57] 
10.21 

8.17 
10.70 

8.47 
11.39 

7.16 

10.60 

10.09 

10.29 

9.90 

8.89 


81.20 
32.70 
24.48 


8.64 

11.16 

8.S5 


8.71 
9.491 
9.27 
10 
9 


)*.17j 

1.181 


U.63 
9.67 
9.97 
8.09 
9.12 


383.^ 


3.1061  9.58lf 
__] I 


36.90 
22.98 

11.68 
7.39 

31.60 
35.28 
31.60 
30.90 
32.10 

10.88 
10.76 
10.71 
10.66 
9.94 

30.30 
29.34 
31.60 
36.40 
33.90 

9.68 

9.17 

10.46 

11.09 

10.18 

36.60 

31.60 
34.80 
26.1» 
30.90 

12.« 
10.76 
10.58 
8.86 
10.41 

12a.82 

406.61 

3.1061 

10.16 

COST   OF  PRODUCTION. 
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Barlbt — Tablb  XXXIX,  continued. 
Oo8t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^00  acres  of  harlcy  in  10  acre  Jots, 


Office  No. 


Wear  and  Tear. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Vcre 

Bash 

Acre 
5 

If«6 

1896 

years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 

yoarf 

Cts. 


1 

6.81 
3.67 
6.85 
4.90 
5.20 

5.00 
6.83 
4.00 
4.65 
4.65 

4.40 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.70 

4.48 
6.60 
3.96 
4.50 
3.50 

3.30 
4.50 
4.60 
4.73 
8.85 

4.00 
6.37 
4.00 
5.75 
3.60 

6.63 
4.00 
4.1© 
6.72 
6.50 

5.13 
4.87 
3.74 
3.57 
4.60 

fi 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

29 

fl 

n 

21 

24 

26 

26 

t 

28 

29 

20 

tl 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

91 

28 

89 

40 

Total.... 
Ayerage.. 

186.84 
.'MM6 

2.04 
1.23 
2.29 
1.56 
1.65 

1.52 
2.17 
1.25 
1.35 
1.36 

1.45 
1.34 
1.40 
1.21 
.89 

1.31 
1.79 
1.28 
1.39 
1.08 

.87 
1.47 
1.60 
1.46 
1.19 

1.34 
1.53 
1.30 
1.84 
1.00 

1.91 
1.29 
1.23 
1.64 
1.49 

1.63 
1.48 
1.07 
1.10 
1.36 


57.36 
1.434 


Taxes. 


6.81 

2.16 

3.67 

1.261 

6.86 

2.47 

4.90 

1.76 

5.20 

1.69 

6.00 

1.53 

6.83 

2.26 

4.00 

1.34 

4.65 

1.46 

4.65 

1.4T 

4.40 

1.63 

4.00 

1.37 

450 

1.42 

4.00 

1.24 

2.70 

.91 

4.48 

1.33 

5.60 

1.99 

3.96 

1.84 

4.60 

1.53 

8.50 

1.14 

3.30 

.91 

4.50 

1.54 

4.60 

1.61 

4.73 

1.48 

3.85 

1.24 

4.00 

1.37 

5.37 

1.63 

4.00 

1.36 

6.75 

1.97 

3.60 

1.12 

6.63 

2.08 

4.00 

1.25 

4.18 

1.38 

5.72 

1.79 

5.50 

1.65 

5.13 

1.74 

4.87 

1.66 

3.74 

1.14 

3.67 

1.21 

4.60 

1.55 

186.84 

60.86 

.VOID 

1.521 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

lh96 

lim 

years 

6 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 

years 

Cts. 


2.50 
2.60 
Z.50 
2.50 
2.b^> 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

^.50 


100.00 
.250 


.  i9 

.83 
.83 
.79 
.79 

.76 

.SO 
.78 
.73 


.83 
.84 
.  1  i 
.76 
.82 

.73 
.SO 

.Si) 
.  i  < 
.77 

.65 

.82 

.87 
.  i  i 
.77 

.^ 

.71 
.81 
.80 
.69 

.72 

.SI 
.73 
.71 
.67 


72 
77 
,73 


30.79 
.769 


Other  Expenses. 


2.50 

.79 

2.50 

.86 

2.50 

.90 

2.50 

.sa 

2.50 

.81 

2.50 

.76 

2.60 

.83 

2.50 

M 

2.50 

.Tl 

2.60 

.78 

2.50 

.88 

2.50 

.86 

2.60 

.79 

2.5u 

.77 

2.50 

.86 

2.50 

.74 

2.50 

.88 

2.50 

.85 

2.50 

•     .85 

2.50 

.81 

2.50 

.68 

2.50 

.85 

2.50 

.87 

2.50 

.78 

2.50 

.80 

2.60 

.86 

2.50 

.76 

2.50 

.85 

2.50 

.84 

2.50 

.77 

2.60 

.78 

2.50 

.78 

2.50 

.83 

2.60 

.78 

2.60 

.75 

2.50 

.85 

2.50 

.86 

2.50 

.76 

2.50 

.84 

2.50 

.83 

100.00 

32.62 

.250 

.815 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

1/^ 

1890 

years 

$ 

Cts. 

1 

Bash 

6 

years 

Cts. 


5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 


200.00 
.500 


1.50{ 
1.67 
1.67 
l.o9 
1.69 

1.63 
1.56 
1.56 
1.44 
1.46 

1.66 

1.68 

1.55( 

1.53 

1.64 

1.46 
1.60 
1.64 
1.56 
1.56 

1.31 
1.65 
1.74 
1.64 
1.56 

1.67 
-.43 
1.63 
1.60 
1.38 

1.44 
1.62 
1.47 
1.43 
1.36 

1.69 
1.61 
1.44 
1.54 
1.46 


61.81 
1.645 


6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 

5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 


200.00 
.600 


1.68 
1.73 
1.61 
1.79 
1.62 

1.63 
1.66 
1.68 
1.64 
1.67 

1.76 
1.72 
l.i>9 
1.66 
1.70 

1.48 
1.76 
1.71 
1.70 
1.63 

1.37 
l.TO 
1.74 
1.56 
1.61 

1.73 
1.63 
1.71 
1.68 
1.64 

1.66 
1.57 
1.67 
1.67 
1.60 

1.71 
1.71 
1.62 
1.68 
1.66 


66.42 
1.636 


i 
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ISA RLBY— Table  XXXIX,  continued. 
Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^00  acres  of  harlej/  in  10  acre  lots. 


S 

P 
H 

I 


Total  CkMT  of  Raising 
Peoduct. 


Total  coH  per  acre 
and  bushel. 


Acre 

Bosh 

Acre 
years 

1896 

U»6 

$ 

Ct8. 

$ 

Bush 

5 

years 

Cts. 


Valub  of  Straw. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
Vi. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 


111.26 
iv6.64 
109.99 
117.75 
119.71 

112.17 
1U.28 
116.86 
120.15 
116.021 

110.93 
107.71 
115.16 
107.08 
111.47 

104.34 
120.51 
118.10 
114.76 
116.06 

110.75 
116.86 
109.60 
118.61 
103.08 


26 1  111.89 


27. 
28. 
29. 
90. 

31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
36. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Total. 

«A V  ■  • • • 


118.26 
115.87 
117.87 
115.63 

115.76 
109.% 
117.10 
122.60 
119.54 

124.70 
112.94 
119.28 
108.43 
111.521 


4568.24 
11.421 


33.80 
35.78 
36.91 
37.60 
38.00 

34.79 
35.33 
36.56 
34.81 
34.02 

36.72 
.36.02 
35.87 
32.43 
36.73 

30.40 
38.62 
37.97 
^.88 
35.93 

29.13 
38.25 
37.95 
36.61 
32.11 

37.29 
38.81 
37.83 
37.78 
32.07 

33.26 

35.58 

34.44 

35.221 

32.39 

39.58 
34.32 
34.18 
33.57 
32.89 
-) 


1411.83 
35.29 


112.89 
110.02 
112.04 
119.07 
121.58 

115.86 
113.10 
119.00 
122.39 

118.18 

113.70 
110.96 
118.66 
110.75 
114.92 

107.27 
122.29 
120.74 
116.00 
123.05 

113.26 
119.79 
113.14 
121.91 
106.30 

115.00 
121.02 
118.66 
120.52 
117.26 

117.46 
114.18 
118.63 
124.48 
121.35 

126.93 
114.75 
121.70 
110.29 
112.69 

4672.21 

11.680 


35.96 
37.98 
40.44 
42.52 
39.59 

35.53 
37.57 
4U.06 
38.22 
37.281 

39.60 
37.98 
37.55 
34.50 
38.96 

31.84' 
43.51 
41.19 
39.63 
40.21 
I 
31.19 
40.85 
39.54' 
38.21 
34.18 

39.51 

36.89; 

40.36 

41.13i 

36.30 

36.93 

35.68 

30.371 

39.021 

36.43 

43.17 
39.16 
36.99 
37.38 
37.94 


1630.29 
38.26 


Value  per  acre  and 
oiuheL 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
5 

1806 

1986 

years 

1 

Cts. 

$ 

Bash 

5 

yean- 

Cts. 


30.05 
36.00 
34.00 
32.00i 
39.75 

38.00 
42.76 
41.46 
40.50 
42.25 


8.99 
11.74 
11.41 
10.19 
12.61 

11.68 
13.57 
12.95 
11.74 
12.39 


35.00  11.69( 
39.00  13.04 
37.00   11.52 

38.00  11.51 

37.001  12.21 


43.00 
40.001 
35.00 
36.00 
36.00 

42.00 
37.00 
32.00 
46.801 
37. 0« 

33.00 
53.60 
33.00 
40.00 
39.70 

37  60 
40.00 
43.90 
43.75 
42.86 

34.45 
39.»> 
46.50 
34.50 
27.30 


1536.50  472.98 


12.54 
12.82 
11.25 
11.18 
11.14 

11.05 
12.13 
11.07 
14.44 
11.52 

11.00 
15.31 
10.78 
12.82 
10.99! 

10.80 
12.94 
12.91 
12.57 
11.61 

10.93 
12.09 
13.32 
10.68 
8.06 


S.btll  U.82 
\ 


30.06 
35.00 
34.00 
32.00 
39.75 

38.00 
42.75 
41.46 
40.50 
42.25 

35.00 
39.00 
37.00 
38.00 
37.00 

43.00 
40.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 

42.00 
37.00 
32.00 
46.80 
37.00 

33.00 
53  60 
33.00 
40.00 
39.70 

37.60 
40.00 
43.90 
43.76 
42.85 

34.45 
39.80 
46.50 
S4.S0 
27.30 


9.67 
12.^ 
12.27 
11.43 
12.94 

11.65 
14.20 
13.96 
12.62 
13.32 

12.19 
13.36 
11.71 
11.83 
12.54 

12.76 
14.23 
11.90 
11.24 
11.76 

11.56 
12.13 
11.18 
14.67 
11.89 

11.34 
16  34 
11.22 
13.63 
12.29 

11.82 
12.60 
14.56 
10.58 
12.87 

11.71 
13.58 
14.13 
U.69 
9.19 


Value  of  Gbain. 


1536.50  496.45 

3.8411  12.41 

I 


Value  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Bush 

81 

years 

Cts. 


Acre 

Bash 

Acre 
6 

1896 

1886 

years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

99.86 
83.14 
84.33 
96.08 
92.92 

93.80 
96.76 
94.06 
100.56 
98.89 

63.06 
84.12 
88.27 
97.35 

8U.84 

102.211 
89.54 
86.46 
88.87 
89.79 

117.80 
87.841 
83.81) 
93.31! 
92.17 

84.00 

100  10 

85.07 

89.44 

100.37 

102.31 
88.68 

102.001 
99.871 

103.321 

94.50 
98.70 
101.21 
84.96 
97.29 


3736.66 
9.342 


29.91 
27.9 
28.3 
30.6 
29.5 

28.6 
30.4 
29.4 
29.0 
29.0 

27.6 
28.2 
27.5 
29.5 
28.0 

29.81 
28.7 
27.9 
27.6 
27.8 

31.0 

28.81 
29.0 
28.8 
28./ 

28.0 
28.6 
27.8 
28.7 
27.9 

29.4 
28.7 
30.0 
28.7 
28.01 

30.0 
30.0 
29.0 
29.4 

28.7 


1154.3 
28.86 


131.88 
127.89 
120.77 
121.80 
136.08 

144.74 
131.23 
132.76 
143.68 
142.bai 

126.28 
128.77 
146.67 
144.77 
131.27 

154.0lf 

126.29 

129.36 

129.36 

134.64 

168.79 
127.43 
126.85 
144.83 
142,12 

128.04 
147.60 
129.36 
131.26 
138.57 

139.92 
146.66 
135.46 
143.23 
147.521 

181.12 
133.31 
149.04 
129.80 
128.90 


5451.60 
13.62^ 


42.0 
44.1 
43.6 
43.5 
44.0 

44.4 
43.6 

44.7 
44.9 
45.0 

44.0 
44.1 
46.1 
45.1 
44.6 

45.7 
45.3 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 

46.5 
43.8 
44.0 
45.4 
45.7 

44.0 
45.0 
44.0 
44.8 
42.9 

44.0 

45.8 
45.0 
44.9 
44.3 

44.6 
45.5 
45.S 
44.0 
43.4 


17T9.6 
44.49 
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Bablxt— Table  XXXIX,  continued. 
C09t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^00  acres  of  harlcy  in  10  acre  lots. 


Owwicm  No. 


1. 

3. 
4. 
6. 

«. 
7. 
8. 
». 
10. 

U, 

u. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
U. 
IS. 

ao. 

21. 
23. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


27. 
23. 

30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

36. 

33. 

37. 


40. 


Total.... 
Arerage. 


ToTAi.  Valub  op  Product. 


7\)tal  value  per  acre  and 
bus?iel. 


Acre 

Bush 

Acre 
ft 

18B6 

1886 

years 

$ 

Cte. 

$ 

Bush 

5 

years 

Cts. 


Pbofit. 


Proflt  per  acre  and 
ottshel. 


Acre 
1806 


123.91 
m.l4 
118.33 
128.06 
132.67 

131.801 
138.MX 
136.63 
141.06 
141.14 

118.06 
123.12 
126.27 
l;t5.36 
117.84 

146.21 
129.64 
121.46 
134.87 
126.79 

159.80 
124.84 
115.81 
140.11 
129.171 


143.62] 
146.17 

128.96 
138.50 
147.711 
110.46 
124.59 

6273.16 

13.183 


38.89 
39.64 
39.71 
40.79 
42.11 

40.18 
43.97 
42.35 
40.74 
41.39 

89.09 

41.24 

39.02i 

41.01 

40.21 

42.34 
41.52 
39.15 
38.78 
38.94 

42.05 
40.83 
40.07 
43.24 

40.221 


117.00 

39.00 

153.70 

43.91 

118.07 

38.68 

129.44 

41.52 

140.07 

.    38.89 

139.91 

40.20 

128.68 

41.64 

145.90 

42.91 

41.271 
39.61] 

40.93 
42.09 
42.32 
40.06 
36.75 

1637.28 

40.68 


161.93 

163.891 

164.77 

153.80i 

174|83 

182.74 
173.98 
174.21 
184.18 
184.90 

161.28 
167.77 
182.67 
182.77 
168.27 

197.01 
166.29 
164.36 
166.36 
170.64 

210.79 
164.43 
167.66 
191.63 
179.121 

161.04 
201.20 
162.36 
171.26 
178.27 

177.521 

186.56 

179.35 

186.98 

190.37 

166.67 
173.11 
196.54 
164.30 
156.20 

6968.10 

17.470 


Bush 
1806 

Cts. 


Acre 

ft 
years 


Bosh 

ft 

years 

Cts. 


61.57 

16.66: 

6.G9 

49.04 

16.63 

66.1« 

11.60 

3.86 

62.37 

18.26 

55.87 

8.34 

2.80 

42.73 

16.43 

64.93 

10.33 

3.29 

34.73 

12.41 

66.94 

12.96 

4.11 

63.25 

17.86 

66.06 

19.63 
27.23 

5.39 

66.8S 

20.62 

67.80 

8.64 

60.88 

20.23 

68.65 

18.68 

6.79 

66.21 

IBM 

57.52 

20.90 

6.93 

61.79 

19.30 

68.32 

26.12 

7.37 

66.72 

21.04 

56.19 

7.12 

2.37 

47.68 

16.69 

57.46 

15.41 

5.22 

66.86 

19.48 

67.81 

10.11 

3.15 

64.01 

20.26 

56.93 

28.32 

S.M 

72.02 

28.43 

57.04 

6.37 

3.46 

63.35 

18.08 

58.46 

40.87 

11.94' 

89.74 

26.62 

59.53 

9.03 

2.90 

44.00 

16.02 

55.90 

3.36 

1.18 

43.62 

14.71 

^  66.24 

10.11 

2.90 

48.76 

15.61 

55.76 

9.73 

3.01 

47.69 

16.55 

58.06 

49.06 

12.92 

97.64 

^.87 

S6.93 

7.98 

2.68 

44.64 

15.08 

65.18 

6.21 

2.12 

44,71 

16.64 

60.07 

21.50 

6.63 

69.72 

21.86 

67.59 

26.09 

8.11 

72.8^ 

23.41 

56.34 

6.11 

1.71 

46.04 

16.83 

61.34 

35.44 

10.10 

80.18 

24.45 

66.22 

2.20 

.75 

43.70 

14.86 

58.43 

11.67 

3.74 

60.74 

17.30 

55.19 

24.441 

6.82 

61.02 

18.89 

86.82 

24.15 

6.94 

60.07 

18.89 

68.30 

18.72 

6.06 

72.38 

22.62 

69.58 

28.80 

8.47 

60.82 

20.21 

56.48 

21.02 

6.06 

62.50 

16.46 

67.17 

26.63 

7.2^ 

69.02 

ao.74 

66.31 

4.25 

1.36 

38.64 

13.14 

69.06 

26.56 

7.77 

68.36 

19.92 

69.43 

26.43 

8.14 

73.84 

22.44 

65.69 

11.03 

6.51 

64.01 

18.31 

62.69 

13.07 

3.86 

43.61 

14.66 

2276.96 

704.92 

216.45 

2315.89 

746.66 

66.90 

1.762 

6.386 

6.790 

18.64 
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the  STerage  thIdc  per  acre  and  bushel, 
allowed  tor  team  work  as  well  as  for  Li 

IFar  a  more  complete  bubIj-bIb  of  ei] 
owed  tor  team  work  and  wlien  hor 
•N  the  next  two  posea.) 
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mini  vHlne  of  prodaclB  of  *»  acres  anA 
aQSIjBla  of  eipensea  wagea  waa 


Value  of  prodiutt. 


sm.es 

1G34.GO 

..« 

S8.8« 
11,82 

me'.» 

13.63 
1.84 

6273,16 

1S.18S 

40.69 

6388.10 

IT.4T 

Proffl  and  lott. 


».» 
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».J 
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TABLE  XU. 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  YA1.UE  OF  40»  ACRES  OF  BARLEY. 


data  Q 


IB  wlildi  the  caIcQ]atl<ins  In  the  taM««  on  this  im««  are  iMaed  maj 
in  tables  42.  S.  as.    "Coat  of  Production**  la  diowa  In  Section], 


atoo  be  foa 

*¥alae  of  Piodacta"  la  abown  In  Section  1.    Section  3  showa  the  **Sarpliis  Value 


as  tbe  caie  maj  be.    In  Section  4  is  preaented  tbe  "Annnal  Inrest* 
■ent*'  and  tbe  reapectlre  amonnta  of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  IS  per 

fmt.  on  same  and  npon  tbe  ralne  of  tbe  madilnerT  naed,  and  also  tbe  **8arplaa 
ahie**  abore  tbe  snm  of  tbeae  expenses.  It  sbonld  be  noticed  tbat  in  tbls  pre> 
sentation  wages  bas  been  allowed  for  team  work  in  place  of  treatlnc  borses»  or 
tbrir  ralne,  as  otber  capital. 


1.    Coti  of  pro4uetiom. 


Itpms. 


100 
sort's. 


One 
acre. 


Buah. 


1   Plowing  1S12  bonrs  at  24    cents 

1   Harrowing,  etc.  ^lObonrsatM    cents 

8   Seeding   344  hours  at  34    cents 

4   Cutting    3S4  hours  at  24    cents 

ft   Sbocking 464  hours  at  ll.S  cents 

6  Stacking,  man  and  team 493  boars  at  21    cents 

7  Stacking,    extra   man    492  hours  at  11.8  cents 

8  Tbresbing,  labor  1112  hoars  at  ILS  cents 

9  Threshing,   macblnery   12229  basti.  at  1      cent 

10  Marketing   S33hoarsat24    cents 

11  Seed     840ha8h.  at45    ceots 

18   Taxes  400acresat26    cents 

18   FertlUaing   1000  loads  mannre.. 

14   Other  expenses   400  acres  at  60    cents 

16  Depreciation,  machinery.  .1860.00  aoUars  at  10  per  cent. 

Annaal  inrestment  

1<   Interest  on  macblnery. ...  1800.00 dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

17  Interest,   an.    inyestment.  .2715.28  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

18  Interest,  land   16880.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


Total 


$ 

1 

434.SS 

LOST 

153.60 

.8S4 

S2.56 

.8(« 

92.16 

.830 

64.75 

.157 

118.08 

.295 

68.06 

.146 

181.22 

.83S 

122,29 

.906 

199.$S 

.499 

37S.00 

.W6 

104.00 

.260 

400.00 

1.000 

200.00 

.600 

186.00 

.465 

2716.88 

6.788 

111.60 

.279 

162.92 

,407 

1012.80 

8.688 

4008.00 

10.006 

Cts. 

S.68 

1.86 

.07 

.76 

.46 

.96 

.47 

l.OB 

1.00 

1.6S 

S.09 

.86 

8.27 

1.64 

1.68 

88.80 

.91 

l.SS 

8.89 


88.78 


Total  InTcstment,  $21,456.28.    Average  inyestment  per  acre.  153.64.    Team  work, 
460.4  days.    Labor,  667.2  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $42.80. 

8.    Talus  cf  prodticto. 


1   12229  bnshels  parley  at  44.5  cents,  av.  6  years 
8  400  acres  straw  at  $1.40 

Total    


6441.90 
660.00 

13.605 
1.400 

6001.90 

16.006 

44.50 
4.67 


46.07 


3.    Surplus  Talue, 


Valne  above  cost—profit ]     1989.30 


Equivalent  to  9.31  per  cent,  on  the  capital  Invested. 

Part  IV.— Annual  Investment,  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  valne  of  machinery  used:  also  the  surplus  valne  of  the  prod- 
nets  above  the  sum  of  these  exnenaes.  This  surplus  If  credited  to  land  and 
capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  barley. 


Annual  Investment  

Machinery   fl.J^fiO.OO  at  Wper  cent. 

Annual   investment    2,715.28  at  12  per  cent. 


Total  expenses  less  rent. 
Surplus  


Total. 


271R.2R 
223. ?0 
326.63 

6.7W 
.815 

3?64..'n 
•2737.68 

8.161 
6.844 

6001.89 

16.006 

22.80 

1.82 
2.66 


26.68 
22.89 


49.07 


_ •Capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $22,813.17  or  $67.06  per  acre.    This  Is 
114.83  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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TABLE   XLII.— COST   OF   PRODUCTION   AAD   VALUE   OF  400   ACHES   OF 

BARLEY. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  in  the  table  on  this  page  are  based  mar 
also  be  found  in  tables  24,  26,  26.  **Co8t  of  Prodaction"  is  shown  In  Section  L 
"Value  of  products'*  is  shown  in  section  2.  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus 
Value"  aboye  cost.  In  Section  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  the  re- 
spective amounts  of  interest  and  the  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same 
and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used:  also  the  surplus  value  of 
these  expenses.  In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated 
as  other  capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


400 
acres. 


One 
acre. 


Bush. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

$ 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Plowing  1812  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Harrowing,   etc 640  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seeding   344  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting   384  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Shocking  464  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Stacking  984  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing  1112  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing    12229  bush,  at  1      cent 

Marketing  832  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seed   840  bush,  at  48   cents 

Taxes  40O  acres  at  28    cents 

Maintenance  horses  400  acres  at  92    cents 

Fertilising  LOOO  loads  manure 

Other  expenses  400  acres  at  GO  cents 

Depreciation,  machinery  .1860.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 
Depreciation,  horses   584.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual  investment  

Interest,  machinery   1860.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,  horses  584.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,   an.    investment. .2592.21  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
Interest,  land   16880.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


I 

213.81 

76.52 

40.69 

46.33 

64.76 

116.12 

131.22 

122.29 

98.18 

378  00 

104.00 

368.00 

400.00 

200.00 

186.00 

68.40 


12592.21 

U1.60 

35.00 

156.53 

1012.80 


Total    I    13907.14 


I 


I 

.634 
.189 
.101 
.1131 
.187 
.2901 


.306 
.246 
.946 

.2601 


1.000 
.500 
.466 
.146 


16.480 

.279 

.088 

.388 

2.532 


$9,768 
f 


Cto. 
1.75 


.37 

.46 

.04 

1.08 

1.00 

.80 

3.00 

.86 

3.01 

3.27 

1.64 

1.63 

.48 


21.39 

.91 

.28 

1.27 

8.29 


81.96 


Total  Investment,  321.916.21.    Average  investment  per  acre,  154.79. 
496.6  days.    Labor  657  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  ^.30. 

2.    Talue  of  products. 


Team  work. 


1  12229  bushels  barley  at  44.5  cents;  av.  5  years 

2  400  acres  straw  at  $1.40 

Total   


$5441.90 
660.00 


$13,604 
1.400 


$6001.90  $15,004 


44.50 
4.P7 


49.07 


3.    Surplus  value. 


Value  above  costs  (profits) $2004.76    $5,236      17.12 


Equivalent  to  9.66  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

Part  IV.— Annual  Investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  useu;  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  if  credited  to 
land  and  capltallEed  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  barley* 


Annual  investment 

$2692.21 

223.21^ 

70.00 

811.07 

$6.4^ 
.568 
.176 
.770 

21.20 

Machinery   

Horses  

..   $1860.00  at  12  per  cent. 
. . .    684.00  at  12  per  cent. 

1.83 
.67 

Annual  Investment  

. . .  .2692.21  at  12  per  cent. 

2.54 

Total  exnenses  less  rent... 

$3196.48 

37.908 
$7,012 

26.18 

Surolns  credited  to  land ,,.,r 1 

•2806.42 

22.94 

Total  

$0001.90 

$15,004 

49.07 

^Capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  |I8»S71.8S  or  $6&43  per  acre.    This  to 
$16.13  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  400  acres  of  barley,  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding-  tables  ^t  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  repeat  here  a  few 
facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  caJled. 

In  Table  XXXIX.,  covering  six  pages,  the  cost  per  10  acres,  the  total 
cost  of  400  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presented.  Table 
XL.  is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  Table  XXXIX.  Table  XLI.  is  a  more 
complete  analysis  of  Table  XX]$CIX.,  including  besides  the  expenses 
in  that  table,  interest  on  the  value  of  machinery  used  and  upon  the 
sum  of  the  annual  investments.  These  items  of  expenses  were  added 
because  they  are  unavoidable  in  farming  and  constitute  a  proper 
charge  against  the  products. 

xt  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  three  tables  the  expenses  in  farm- 
ing arising  from  the  use  of  horses  for  motor  power  was  arrived  at  by 
allowing  wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  localities,  for  team 
work.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  treat  expenses  of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regarded 
as  capital  invested.  This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital 
used  and  should  therefore  be  treated  accordingly.  Anotner  analysis 
of  the  Cost  of  Production  was  therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses 
arising  from  the  horses  used  were  treated  from  this  point  of  view. 
Tnis  analysis  is  presented  in  Table  XLII.,  and  includes  in  the  ex- 
penses wages  for  man's  labor  only,  while  for  horses,  depreciation  and 
interest  on  their  value  and  actual  yearly  cost,  per  acre,  of  their  main- 
tenance was  allowed  as  expense.  This  method  of  treating  expenses 
of  this  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undoubtedly 
proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  and  bushel  of  growing  barley  as  com- 
puted from  Table  XXXIX.  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


One  acre. 


One  BuFh. 


Plowing 

Harrowing,  etc 

Seeding    

Cutting  

Shocking  , 

Stacking  

Thresh!  ng,   labor    

Threshing,  machine   

Marketing  

Seed  

Taxes  

Maintenance,  horses  .... 

Fertilising   

Other  expenses  

Depreciation,  machinery 
Depredation,  horses  .... 

Annual  Investment 

Interest,  machinery 

Interest,  horses  

Interest,   an.   investment 
Interest,    land    

Total   


CtB. 

1.75 

.62 

.83 

.37 

.45 

.94 

1.08 

1.00 

.80 

3.09 

.85 

3.01 

3.27 

1.64 

1.62 

.48 

.91 

.28 

1.27 

8.28 


81.96 
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Corn.— Table  XLIII. 

Cost  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  iOO  acres  of  corn  in  10  acre  lots. 


Plowing. 

Habrowina  and 
Seeding.             i 

Cdltivatinq. 

Office  No. 

Coat  p^r  acre  and 
bushel. 

Cost  per  arre  and       \ 
buxhel. 

Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Ru8h 

1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

Bufih 

5 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1890 

$ 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 

.Acre 

.5 
years 

'Bush 

5     ! 
years 

Cts. 

Acre 
1896 

$ 

Bush 
1896 

Cts. 

Acre 

5 
years 

Bosh 
6 

years 

Cts. 

1 

8.72 
10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.61 

10.76 

10.21 

9.67 

10.56 
11.25 
10.20 
10.32 
11.06 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.66 
U.S6 

11.44 
11.86 
U.OO 
10.46 
9.96 

10.71 
10.10 
11.02 
lO.lii 
11.28 

11.33 
10.32 
10.87 
11.97 
U.42 

11.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 

1           1 
1.821    8-721     2. OS 

5.83 
6.57 
6.73 
7.62 
6.8b 

6.48 
5.95 
7.33 
7.81 
6.57 

7.02 
6.34 
6.16 
6.27 
7.07 

6.16 
7.27 
7.96 
6.63 
7.34 

1.21 
1.68 
1.57 
1.87 
1.53 

1.36 
1.32 
IM 
1.66 

^35! 

1.66 
1.50 
1.46 
1.61 
1.63 

1.44 
1.61 
1.81 
1.52 
^  M 

6.83 
6.67 
6.73 
7.52 
6.89 

6.48 
5.96 
1    7.33 
7.81 
6.571 

7.02 
6.34 
6.16 
6.27 
7.07 

6.18 
7.27 
7.98 
6.63 
7.34 

5.77 
6.94 
7.11 
6.26 
6.96 

7.15 
6.41 
7.50 
8.00 
6.49 

6.93 
6.60 
6.50 
6.67 
6.13 

6.96 
6.11 

6.80 
7.48 
6.42 

1.40 
1.56 
1.76 
2.25 
1.67 

1.56 
1.45 
1.64 
1.75 
1.52 

1.72 
1.60 
1.56 
1.65 
1.77 

1.62 
1.86 
1.97 
1.63 
1.81 

1.32 
1.72 
1.81 
1.33 
1.86 

1.81 
1.59 
1.87 
2.01 
1.62 

1.66 
1.46 
1.52 
1.24 
1.41 

1.73 
1.31 
1.42 
1.92 
1.67 

65.83 

1.646 

16.30 
13.24 
11.60 
13.32 
11.01 

16.92 
10.32 
11.84 
10.12 
U.OO 

11.27 
14.74 
10.80 
12.68 
14.97 

11.35 
13.5Z 
11.72 
13.64 
13.62 

11.17 
13.60 
14.07 
9.44 
13.78 

12.48 
11.48 
12.72 
13.08 
10.02 

12.121 

10.26 

12.23 

7.681 

11.44 

13.17 
11.62 
11.09 
12.60 
16.86 

3.18 
3.36 
2.67 
3.33 
2.63 

3.54 
2.30 
2.38 
2.13 
2.26 

2.67 
3.49 
2.66 
3.04 
3.44 

2.66 
3.00 
2.65 
3.07 
1    3.06 

2.28 
3.06 
3.38 

2.11 
3.28 

2.86 
2.63 
2.89 

15.30 
13.24 
11.60 
13.32 
U.91 

16.92 
10.32 
11.84 
10.12 
U.OO 

11.27 
14.74 
10.80 
12.68 
14.97 

U.36 
13.52 
11.72 
13.64 
13.62 

11.17 
13.50 

i4.or 

9.44 
13.78 

12.^^ 
11.46 
12.72 

3.65 

S 

2.73 
2.42 
2.96 
2.46 

2.37 
2.11 
2.16 
2.15 
1.99 

2.60 
2.66 
2.42 
2.48 
2.64 

2.26 
2.92 
2.44 
2.68 
2.66 

2.33 
2.69 
2.86 
2.33 
2.37 

2.46 
2.31 
2.51 
2.38 
2.33 

2.49 
2.69 
2.31 
2.47 
2.46 

2.61 
1.99 
2.47 
2.46 
2.18 

10.74 
10.41 
11.84 
11.01 

11.28 

9.61 

10.75 

10.21 

9.67 

10.66 
11.26 
10.20 
10.32 
11.06 

9.67 
13.14 
10.79 
11.86 
U.36 

U.44 
11.86 
11.90 
10.46 
[    9.08 

10.71 
10.10 
11.02 
10.12 
11.28 

11.33 
10.32 
10.87 
U.97 
U.42 

U.16 
10.32 
10.81 
10.24 
9.26 

2.54 
2.73. 
3.551 
2.64 

2.72 

2.31 

2.41 

2.28; 

2.22 

2.61 
2.83 
2.68 
2.67 
2.76 

2.38 
3.35 
2.66 
2.90 
2.81 

2.69 
2.92 
3.04 
2.66 
2.68 

2.72 
2.52 
2.74 
2.66 
2.66 

2.72 
2.69 
2.56 
2.63 
2.62 

2.77 

2.21 

2.64 

2.63| 

2.40 

3.13 

3 

3.02 

4 

3.99 

6 

2.86 

« 

4.06 

7 

2.61 

6 

2.66 

9 

2.26 

10 

2.54 

11 

2.79 

12 

3.71 

13 

2.72 

14 

3.29 

16 

3.74 

10 

2.(1 

17 

3.46 

18 

2.86 

19 

S.S2 

SO 

3.36 

21 

5.77     1.17 
6.94     1.67 
7.11     1.72 
6.25     1.17 
6.96     1-66 

2.53 

29 

3.34 

23 

8.60 

24 

2.49 

as 

8.66 

26 

7.15 

1.64 

3.16 

27 

6.41 
7.50 
8.00 
6.49 

6.93 
5.60 
6.60 
6.67 
6.13 

6.96 
6.11 
6.80 
7.48 
6.42 

1.47 
1.71 
1.88 
1.35 

1.53 
1.42 
1.37 
1.18 
1.30 

1.57 
1.19 
l.d4 
1.80 
1.51 

2.85 

26 

3.16 

29 

3.071  13.081 

s.» 

80 

2.27   10.92f    2.67 

81 

\          f 
2.661  12.12     2.90 

82 

2.561  10.26     2.67 

33 

2.6W  12.23     2.87 

34 

1.671    7.581    1.67 

8S 

2.46 

2.97 
2.21 
2.53 
3.03 
3.72 

11.44 

13.17 
11.52 
11.09 
12.60 
16.86 

2.63 

86 

3.24 

87 

2.46 

S8 

2.73 

n 

3.23 

40 

4.12 

Total.... 
Average. . 

430.89 

i.on2 

97.06 
2.427 

430.89 
1.0/72 

106.96 
2.649 

267.12 
.6678 

60.36 

1.609 

267.12 
.6678 

494.21 
1.2365 

111.67 
2.789 

404.21 
1.2356 

m.79 
S.04S 
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Corn.— Table  XLIII,  continued. 
Co9t  of  produetUm  and  value  of  products  of  400  acres  of  com  in  10  acre  lot0. 


Officb  No. 


Cutting. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bash 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

I 


Bosh 

6 
yeara 

Cts. 


HUBKIMO. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bash 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Shbllino. 


Cost  per  acre  aJMi 
busfi£L 


Acre 
1896 


Bash 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

6 
years 

$ 


Bneh 

5 
years 

Cts. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

< 

7 

S 

» 

10 

11 

mJm»  •••■••••••• 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

IS 

» 

ao 

21 

22 

23 

3* 

26 

26 

27 

2g 

29 

^V« ••«•••*>»•• 
aSX*  ••««•««•••• 

82 

38 

34... ,. 

86 

37 

38 

30 

40 

Total.... 

Average 


7.651 
7.82 
6.06 
6.87 
7.80 

7.16 
3.32 
7.60 
6.67 
7.80 

8.70 
7.62 

6.19 

8.16 
4.79 

6.44 
8.66 
6.14 
7.60 
6.72 

7.70 
6.44 
5.66 
4.56 
6.81 

7.87 
4.71 
6.35 
8.07 
7.44 

• 

6.25 

5.80 

7.( 

7.86 

5.16 

6.72 
8.60 
6.48 
5.77 
5.00) 


1 


••! 


266.26 
6666 


1.59 
1.99 
1.18 
1.71 
1.78 

1.49 
.74 
1.63 
1.40( 
1.61 

2.06 
1.78 
1.94 
1.96 
1.10 

1.27 
1.93 
1.16 
1.65 
1.51 

1.67 
1.46 
1.36 
1.02t 
1.49 

1.68 
1.06 
1.44 
1.80 
1.54 

1.37 
1.45 
1.601 
1.51 
1.10 

1.62 
1.63 
1. 

1.39i 
1.18 


68.86 
1.4961  . 


7.66 
7.82 
5.06 
6.87 
7.80 

7.16 
3.32 
7.60 
6.67 

7.80 

8.70 
7.52 
8.19 
8.16 
4.79 

6.44 
8.66 
5.14 
7.501 
6.72 

7.70 
6.44 
6.66 
4.66 
6.31 

7.37 
4.71 
6.35 
8.07 
7.44 

6.26 
6.80 
7.03 
7.35 
6.16 

6.72 
8.60} 
6.46 
5.T7 
5.00 


l.e2 
1.85 
1.33 
2.06 
1.86 

1.73 
.81 
1.70 
1.49 
1.80 

2.15 
1.89 
2.07 
2.11 
1.20 

1.34 
2.21 
1.27 
1.84 
1.66 

1.74 
1.69 
1.44 
1.16 
1.69 

1.86 
1.17 
1.58 
2.03 
1.75 

1.49 
1.51 
l.te 
1.62 
1.19 

1.67 

1.K2 

1.34 

1.49i{ 

1.29 


266.26  66.27 


li.. 


66561  1.632 

I 


13.46 
9.82 
12.471 
10.42 
12.66 

14.34 
13.50 
14.94 
14.25 
14.58 

12.69 
12.66 
12.26 
12.48 
13.05 

12.84 
15.301 
11.96 
13.26 
13.35 

14.70 

13.261 

12.48f 

13.441 

12.631 

13.11 
13.11 
13.17 
12.32 
14.49 

13.65 
11.94 
14.131 
14.65 
13.98 

13.32 
16.00 
13.11 
12.48 
12.81 


528.66 
1.3214 


2.80 
2.49 
2.90 
2.60 
2.80 

3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 

8.00 
3.00 
2.89 
8.00 
3. 


00<12 


11.76 
10.57 
11.04 
0.68 
11.70 

12.46 
12.38 
13.88 
13.44 
13.02 

12.12] 
11.91 
11.48 
11,.58 
.00 


3.00 
3.40 
2.69 
3.00 
3.00 

3.001 
S.OOJ 
3.001 
3.00) 
3.wl 
I 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.89 
3.00 

3.001 
3.001 
3.001 
3.001 

3.V«r 


3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 


I 


118.46 
2.961 


12.18 
13.82 
10.96 
12.24 
12.15 

13.26 
12.15 
11.76 
11.82 
11.19 

U.8^ 
12.06 
12.06 
11.64 
12.75 

12.54 
11.52 
12.81 
13.62 
13.06 

12.00 

14.04 

12.27 

11.70! 

11.68 


f 


484.02 

1.2100 

I 


2.80 
2.49 
2.90 
2.60 
2.8D 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
2.89 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.40 
2.69 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
2.69 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

3.001 

8.00 


118.46 
2.961 


7.70 
3.98 
4s80 
4.81 
5.42 

4.78 
4.60 
4.96 
4.75 
4.86 

4.231 
4.22 
8.88 
4.16 
4.85 

4.28 
6.40 
4.43 
4.42 
4.45 

4.90 
4.42 
4.16 
4.46 
10.421 

4.87 

4.371 
4.^ 
4.67 
6.27 

4.66 
3.06 
4.71 
4.85 
4.66 

4.44 
5.8(; 
4.37 
4.16 
4.27 


1.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.20 
1.20 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
2.10 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.20 
1.001 
1.001 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.48 

1.00 
l.OOi 
1.00 
1.10 
1.80 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.1.00 

1. 


^: 


6.72 
4.28 
8.81 
4.00 
6.02 

4.15 
4.11 
4.46 
4.48 
4.84 

4.04( 
8.97 
8.81 
8.86 
4.00 

4.06 
4.70 
4.07 
4.06 
4.06 

4.42 
4.05 
8.92 
8.94 
9.31 

8.96 
4.08 
4.09 
4.37 
5.52 

4.18 
3.84 
4.27 
4.64 
4.36 

4.08 
4.68 
4.09 
8.90 
8.06 


196.491  44.181179.781 


1.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.20 
1.29 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
2.10 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.20 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.49 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.80 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


44.19 


.49121  1.1041  .44981  1.104 


I 
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Ck>RN. — Table  XLIII,  continued. 
C08t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^00  acres  of  corn  in  10  acre  lots. 


Officb 
No. 


Mabketino. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
hushel. 


Acre 


Bush 

Ct8. 


Acre 
5 

yearb 

$ 


Bush 

5 
yean 

Cte. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


12.96 

8.64 

13.33 

ll.«2 

9.49 

10.03 
11.70 
14.94 
16.67 
12.64 

12.29 
U.81 
8.46 
12.48 
13.06 

11.12 
14.85 
15.50 
13.26 
16.13 

11.27 
11.93 
13.31 
12^ 
10.94 

13.54 
9.18 
28 1  15.80 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

u. 

12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 


21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
26. 

26. 


29. 
30. 

SI. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Total. 
Aver. 


12.32 
16.45 

12.28 
13.53 
13.18 
12.12 
12.60i 

12.48 
11.96 
13.96 
11.23 
11.96 


499.99 
1.2499 


2.70 
2.30 
3.10 
2.90 
2.10 

2.09 

2.60| 

3.00 

3.30 

2.60 

2.90 
2.80 
2.0U 
3.00 
3.00 

2.60 
3.30 
3.491 
3.00 
3.40 

2.30 
2.69 
3.20 
2.70 
2.59 

3.10 

2.10 

3.60 

2.901 

3.20 

2.70 
3.40 
2.801 
2.60 
2.70 

2.80 
2.30 
3.1d 
2.70 
2.80 


112.26 
2.806 


11.34 
9.30 

11.81 
9.68 
8.78 

8.71 
10.69 
13.38 

14.78 
11.18 

11.72 
11.12 
7.92 
11.58 
12.00 

10.56 
12.93 
14.24 
12.24 
14.36 

10.16 
10.93 
12.54 
10.64 
7.70 

12.24 
8.44 
14.47 
11.54 
13.60 

11.28 
13.05 
11.96 
11.35 
11.77 

11.28 
10.76 
13.06 
10.53 
10.80 


466.43 
1.1411 


2.70 
2.20 
3.10 
2.90 
2.10 

2.09 
2.60 
3.00 
3.30 
2.60 

2.90 
2.80 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 

2.60 
3.30 
3.49 
3.00 
3.40 

2.30 
2.69 
3.20 
2.70 
2.60 

3.10, 

2.10 

3.60' 

2.90 

3.20 

2.70 
3.40 
2.80 
2.60 
2.70 

2.80 
2.30 
3.19 
2.70 
2.80 


112.26 
2.809 


Febtilizimo. 


CifSi  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1806 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

6 
years 

I 


Bush 

& 
years 

$ 


34.70 

7.21 

34.70 

35.00 

8.91 

35.00 

36.00 

8.14 

36.00 

35.00 

8.72 

35.00 

3i.90 

7.72 

34.90 

36.00 

7.32 

35.00 

37.00 

8.22 

37.00 

38.60] 
34.501 
36.10 

36.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 

35.00 
35.00 
36.00 
35.00 
36.00 

35.00 
35.00 
35.001 
35.00 
35.00 

35.00 
35.90 
36.00 
35.00 
36.70 

34.40 
34.00 
37.80 
34.10 
35.90 

34.70 
36.85 
33.00 
36.20 
34.30 


1406.65 
3.5216 


7.761 
7.26 
7.43 

8.29 
8.2» 
8.27 
8.41 
8.06 

8.18 
7.78 
7.90 
7.91 
7.86 

7.14 
7.93 
8.41 
7.81 
8.31 

8.01 
8.21 
7.97 
8.23 
7.59 

7.66 
8.56 
8.02 
7.04 
7.70 

7.81 

6.89 

7.65 

8.701 

8.03 


317.06 
7.927 


38.601 
34.50 
36.10 

35.00 
35.001 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 

35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
36.00 

35.00 
bo.OO 
36.001 
35.00 
36.00 

36.00 
35.90 
35.00 
35.001 
36.70 

34.40 
34.00J 
37.81H 
34.101 
36.9UI 

».70 
35.86 
33.001 
36.20 
84.30 


1406.66 
3.6216 


8.26 
8.27 
9.18 
10.49 
8.35 

8.44 
9.00 
8.66 
7.70 
8.32 

8.66 
8.82 
8.84 
9.07 
8.76 

8.62 
8.93 
8.59 
8.58 
8.65 

7.98 
8.65 
8.93 
8.68 
9.38 

8.86 
8.93 
8.71 
8.79 
8.64 

8.23 
8.85 
8.85 
7.51 
8.23 

8.62 
7.66 
8.06 
9.28 
8.89 


346.07 
8.652 


Intebbst. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1&S6 


hVL»h 

1896 
Cto. 


Acre 

6 
years 

$ 


30.601 

26.10 

26.70 

31.301 

37.201 


31.06 
30.6U| 
30.001 
33.601 
33.30 

29.40 
27.30 
33.90 
28.08 
30.66 

26.80 
30.90 
33.30 
27.60 
33.00 

31.02 
32.701 

24.481 
36.90] 

22.981 


6.36 
6.64 
6.21 

7.81 
8.23 

6.60 
6.80 
6.02] 
7.08 
6.85 

6.96 
6.46 

8.01 
0.75 
7.05 

6,02 
6.87 
7.51 
6.24 
7.42 

6.33 
7.391 
5.88 
8.24 

5.46i 


31.50 

7.21 

35.28 

8.07 

31.50 

7.17 

."{0.90 

7.28 

32.10 

6.65 

30.30 

6.66 

29.34 

7.38 

31.60 

6.69 

35.40 

7.29 

33.90 

7.27 

36.60 

8.24 

31.50 

6.06 

34.80 

7.96 

26.10 

6.27 

30.90 

7.23 

1240.12 

278.53 

3.1O03 

6.963 

Bush 

5 
year» 

Cts. 


30.60 

26.10 

26.70 

31.30[ 

37.20 


31.08 
30.60 
30.00 
33.6C 
33.30i 


29.40 
27.30 
33.90 
28.06 
30.66 

25.80 
30.90 
33.30 
27.60 
33.00 

31.02 
32.70 
24.48 
36.90 
22.98] 

31.50 
35.28 
31.60 
30.90 
32.10 

30.30 

29.34 

31.501 

35.40 

33.90 

36.60 

31.50 

34.801 

26.10 

30.90 


7.25 
6.1T 
7.02 
9.3T 

8.81- 

7.45 
7.44 
6.73 
7.3« 
7.67 

7.27 
6.87 
8.66 
7.27 
7.66 

6.35 
7.86 
8.19 
6.7« 
8.15 

7.01 
8.0^ 
6.24 
9.36 
6.16 

7.97 
8.7S 
7.8S 
7.76 

7.55 

7.23 
7.64 
7.8» 
7.7^ 
7.7T 

9.66 
6.73 
8.64^ 
6.69 
8.0t 


1240.12|S04.1« 
3.1003  7. 


COST   OP   PRODUCTION. 
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Corn. — ^Table  XLIII,  continued. 
Vo8t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  ^00  acres  of  com  in  tO  acre  lots. 


Office  No. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

10. 


U.. 

12... 

13.. 

14.. 

16.. 


16. 
17. 
13. 
19. 


21. 
23. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
39. 

31. 
82. 
33. 
84. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


Wkak  and  Tear. 


CoMt  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 


Bosh 
U06 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Taxes. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1896 

Bash 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bash 

5 
years 

Cts. 


Total... 
Aremge. 


6.81 
8.67 
6.86 
4.90 
6.20 

6.00 
6.83 

4.00 
4.66 
4.6o, 

4.40 
4.00 
4.60 
4.00 
2.70 

4.48 

5.60 

3.96 

4.60* 

S.SO 

3.80 
4.G0 
4.60 
4.73 
8.86 

4.00 

6.37 
4.00 
6.76 
3.60 

6.68 

4.00 

4. 

6.72 

6.60 

5.13 
4.87 
3.74 
3.G7 
4.80 


186.84 

.  WHO 


1.41 
.93 
1.59 
1.22 
1.14 

1.06 
1.62 

.80 
.96 
.96 

1.01 
.96 

1.06 
•96 
.62 

1.04 
1.25 

.89* 
1.02 

.78 

.68 
1.06 
1.10 
1.06 

.91 

.91 
1.22 

.91 
1.36 

.75 

1.46 

i.<n 

.88 
1.18 
1.22 

1.15 
.93 
.86 
.86 

1.06 


6.811 

3.67 

6.85 

4.90{ 

5.20 

6.001 
6.^ 
4.00 
4.66 
4.66 

4.40 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.70 

4.4S 
6.60 
3.96 
4.60 
3.60 

3.30 
4.50 
4.60 
4.73 
3.85 

4.00 
5.37 
4.00 
6.75 
3.60 

6.63 
4.00 
4.18 
6.72 
5.60 

5.13 
4.87 
3.74 
3.67 
4.80 


41.74185.84 


1.048 


.4646 


1.62 
.86 
1.79 
1.46 
1.24 

1.20 
1.66 
.89 
1.04 
1.07 

1.10 
1.01 
1.13 
1.08 
.68 

1.10 
1.43 

.98 
1.10 

.86 

I 
.74 
1.12, 
1.171 
1.17 
1.04 1 

1.01 1 
1.33 

.99 
1.44 

.84 

I 

1.69 

1.04 

.96 
1.26 
1.26 

1.2? 

1.04 
.92 
.91 

1.19 


45.58 
1.139 


2.50 
2.5U 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
-.50 
2.50! 

2.50 

2.50 

2.501 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.tK/| 

2.50! 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 

2.501 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.80 
2.60 

2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 


too.oo 

.250 


.52 
.63 

.58) 
.62 
.55 

.52 
.56 
.50 

.521 
.521 

.59 
.60 
.59 
.60 
.57 

.59 
.55 
.56 
.57 
.56 

.51 

.56 

.601 

.56 

.59 

.57 
.57 
.57 
.58 
.51 

.55 
.62 
.53 
.51 
.53 

.56 
.48 
.57 
.60 
.58 


2.24 

.561 


Other  Expenses. 


Cost  per  acre  and 
busheL 


2.501 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.5U 

2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60i 
2.50 

2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.501 
2.60 

2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


100.00 
.260 


.59 
.59 
.68 
.74 
.59 

.60 
.61 
.56 
.66 
.57 

.62 
.63 
.63 
.64 
.62 

.63 
.63 
.61 
.61 
.61 

.56 
.61 
.64 
.64 
.68 

.63 
.62 
.62 
.63 
.59 

.59 
.6F 
.5f 
.6f 
.^i 

.62 
.6? 
.61 
.64 
.64 


24.51 
.614 


Acre 
1896 

Bosh 
1896 

Acre 

5 
years 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


5.00' 
5.001 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

6.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.001 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 


200.00 
.500 


1.0*1 

1.27| 

1.16 

1.251 

l.lOi 

1.C5 
1.11 
1.00 
1.04 
1.06 

1.18 
1.20 
1.19 
1.21 
1.16 

1.18 
1.11 
1.13 
1.14 
1.14 

1.03 
1.13 
1.20 
1.12 
1.19 

1.14 
1.15 
1.15 
1.17 
1.03 

1.10 
1.24 
1.07 
1.02 
1.06 

1.13 
.96 
1.14 
1.21 
1.16 


45.08 
1.127 


5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.0UI 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


1.18 
1.19 
1.36 
1.4S 

1.18 

1.20 
1.22 
1.12 
1.10 
1.14 

1.24 
1.26 
1.27 
1.29 
1.24 

1.26 
1.27 
1.22 
1.23 
1.28 

1,12 
1.22 
1.28 
1.28 
1.36 

1.27 
1.25 
1.25 
1.27 
1.18 

1.19 
1.30 
1.16 
1.10 
1.14 
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CoBN. — Tabus  XLIII,  continued. 
Co8t  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  4OO  acrea  of  com  in  10  acre  lota. 


s 

Z 


o 


Total  CkMT  of  Rais- 
ing Pboductb. 


Coat  per  cure  and 
bushel. 


Acre 
1808 


Bosh 
1896 

Acre 

5 
yean 

Cts. 

$ 

Bosh 

5 
years 

CtB. 


Value  of  Stalk. 


VcUue  per  acre  and 
huahel. 


Aore 
1806 

Bash 
1896 

Aera 

6 
yean 

$ 

Cts. 

1 

Bush 

6 
yean 

Cts. 


Valub  of  Cobn. 


Value  per  acre  and 
ouehel. 


Acre 
1896 

Busk 
1896 

Acre 

b 
yean 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

Bosk 
6 

yean 

Cts. 


x« ... 

dSt ... 

w>  •  ■  . 

4«  ... 

5«.*. 

V*  .  «  . 
i  •  ■  ■  ■ 
O*  •  *  . 
V.  .  ■  • 

10.... 

u.... 
u.... 

IS. ... 
14.... 

Iv. ... 

x6* ... 
IT.... 

lOa  .  •  • 

19.* . . 

Mr.  ... 

ai.... 

So. . . 
24. . . 


24 . .  •  ■ 

28.... 

29. . . . 
9).  • .  • 

«f  X  • . .  • 
32.... 
83.... 

o9« • t  « 


lfil.25 
183.03 
139.87 
145.10 
149.97 

1^.^ 
140.73 
168.48 
14».78 
148.67 

148.06] 
142.84 
146.86 
141.13 
144.19 

138.66 
267.14 
147.28 
146.06 
160.97 

143.77 
148.04 
140.27 
143.86 
140.86 

146.73 
143.41 
148.95 
147.73 
162.24 

146.94 
135.27 
!•»;».  63 
146.81 
148.09 


36....!  162.13 
37.... j  148.981 


•w. ... 
vv* ... 

40.... 
Total 
Aver. 


143.68 
187.33 
142.901 


6818.13 
14.64o3 


31.44 
83.86 
82.62 
36.18 
38.18 

31.29 

81.28 

30.68 

31.621 

80.68 

88.84 
38.73 
34.49 
83.92 
33.16 

31.23 
34.92 
88.23 
32.801 
;t3.92 

29.84 
83.49 
38.71 
32.11 


33.67 
82.81 
33.92 
34.73 
31.62 

32.06 
3«.24 
31.77 
30.27 
31.78 

34.26 

Z8.64I 

32.87 

33.01 

83.47 


146.93 
184.74 
186.48 
140.61 
147.91 

146.73 
138.16 
146.94 
147.76 
146.18 

141.78 
140.66 
H8.06 
189.08 
141.74 

132.22 
162.64 

142.68 
148.60 

140.74 
146.66 
138.64 
140.24 
184.66 

148.76 
141.27 
146.14 
146.87 
147.90 

148.46 

136.23 

146.64 

144. 

146 


:fe 


1809.62 
82.716 


149.Ji^' 

i.iko.661 

141.661 

185.68 

140.10 


6713.27 
14.2832 


1408.26 
86.061 


34.98 
81.86 
86.87 
42.09 
86.87 

86.11 
33.61 
33.37 
82.97 
33.46 

86.06 
36.42 
36^86 
86.08 
36.48 

32.67 
38.91 
86.64 
34.97 
36.64 

31.84 
86.94 
36.34 
86.67 
36.68 


36.14 
36.86 
36.66 
34.80 

84.82 
36.21 

3«.o4 

31.69 
38.52 

37.06 
81.12 

•84.771 
86.30 


61.30 
62.00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.90 

60.00 
61.60 
62.06 
60.46 
61.76 

60.00 
60.0U 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

62.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.80 
60.00 

61.00 
69.66 
60.00 
60.00 
60.25 

60.50 
60.60 
60.75 
69.80 
60.30 

68.60 
64.00 
60.60 

68;^ 
67.601 


2426.15 
6.0704 


12.74 
16.77 
11.62 
28.10 
18.47 

12.66 
13.67 
12.46 
12.72 
12.70 

14.18 
14.22 
14.18 
14.42 
''13.78 

14.02 
13.88 
18.661 
13.67 
13.48 

12.66 
13.S1 
14.66 
13.78 
14.26 

13.96 
16.00 
13.66 
14.11 
12.47 

13.30 
16.20 
12.88 
14.28 
12.94 

13.20 
12.30 
13.84 
14.00 
13.46 


664.29 
13.867 


61.30 
62.00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.90 

60.00 
61.60 
6^.06 
60.45 
61.76 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

62.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.80 
60.00 

61.00 
69.96 
60.00 
60.00 
60.25 

60.50 
60.60 
00.75 
69.30 
60.30 

68.60 
64.00 
60.50 
68.25 
67.60 


2428.15 
6.0QO4 


14.69 
14.66 
18.12 
17.96 
14.81 

14.94 
14.96 
13.91 
13.46 
14.28 

14.86 
16.11 
16.16 
16.64 
16.00 

14.78 
16.81 
14.74 
14.71 
i4.ei 

14.02 
16.06 
16.66 
16.68 
16.09 

16.44 
17.40 
14.92 
16.07 
14.17 

14.47 
16.75 
14.22 
16^ 
13.83 

14.64 
13.68 
14.79 
14.91 
14.89 


696.40 
14.91 


112.07] 
90.781 
96.47 
98.68 

110.28 

114.72 

106.30 

118.52 

111.001 

lU.Wt 

96.02 

98.82 

106.32 

99.42 

108.22 

109.66 
1«1.86 
108.88 
101.66 
106.08 

122.50 
101.21 
98.60 
106.73 
104.40 

100.61 
108.13 
100.97 
99.46 
113.98 

106.98 
97.11 
114.46 
115.91 
110.91 

106.23 
126.84 
109.251 
97.91 
100.77 


4226.19 


28.3^  144.90^ 
23.11  140.011 


22.9 
28.1 
24.4 

24.0 
28.4 
23.6 
24.0 

24.31 

22.7 
23.3 
24.9 
28.9 
23.6 

25.6 
22.61 
23.1 
23.0 
28.6 

26.0 
22.9 
22.6 
28.6 
24.8 

83.0 
28.6 
23.0 
28.4 
23.6 

23.6 
24.4 
24.8 
23.9 
23.8 


23.7 
94.2 
26.a 
».4 
28.6 


148.47 
m.88 
142.12 

148.16 
140^ 
164.31 
166.80 
164. 

138. 

m.Qi 

144.98 
134.71 
184.40 

143.72 
131.71 
184.31 
188.41 
138.66 


10.56891  23.94 


160.4« 

138.( 

128.38 

145.38 

134.28 

168.86 

148.74 

132.661 

132.48 

146.35 

146.46 
142.08 
148.16 
157.00 
166.96 

132.99 
1«7.07 
146.16 
132.60 
130.46 


34.6 

33.1 
33.2 
38.2 
84. 

86.7 

M.2 

34.6 

86. 

86.T 


86.6 
34.8 
38.6 

36.4 
33.6 
33. 

32.7 


36.1 

8t. 
82.f 
36.8 


a. 

87. 
8t. 
38.6 
S4.2 

34.8 

87. 

84.T 

84.6 


1.8 
1.7 


88.8 
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Corn. —Table  XLIII,  continued. 
Coat  of  production  and  value  of  products  of  iOO  acres  of  corn  in  10  acre  lots. 


Offtci  Na 


ToTAii  Valub  of  Products 
Haisbd. 


Total  value  per  acre  and 
bushel. 


Acre 


Bnsh 
1886 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Bush 

5 
}'ears 

Cts. 


Profit. 


Profit  per  acre  and 
tfushel. 


Acre 
1896 

$ 


Bush 
1896 

Cts. 


Acre 

5 
years 

$ 


Bush 

5 
years 

Cts. 


I 

2 

3 

4 , 

6 

6 

7 

« 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

« 

12 

» 

3i 

25 

K 

tt 

28 

t9 

» 

31 

33 

33 

M 

35 

.-ttJ 

37 

.^s 

39 

40 

Total... 

Average 


173.37 
162.78 
148.47 
152.63 
172.18 

174.72 
166.80 
180.57 
174.45 
179.84 

156.02 
158.32 
166.32 
159.42 
162.22 

169.56 
161.25 
162.33 
161.66 
165.02 

184.50 
162.21 
154.60 
167.53 
164.40 

161.51 
173.08 
160.97 
159.45 
174.231 


167.42 

157.611 
175.20 
1 So. 21 1 
171.21' 

16.1.83 

189.84 

lfi9.75! 

155.59 

158.27 


6653.34 
16.633 


36.<M 

38.87 
34.62 
46.20 
37.87 

36.55 
37.07 
36.26 
36.72 

37.00 

36.88 
37.52 
39.08 
38.32 
37.28 

39.62 
35.83 
36.65 
36.57 
37.08 

87.65 
36.71 
3(.lti 

39.05 

46.96 
39.60 
36.66 
37.51 
36.07 

36.80 

39.60 
37.19 
38.18 
36.74 

36.90 
36.50 

ns'si 

37.40 
37.06 


1511.89 
37.797 


206.20 
202.01 

198.47 
170.88 
204.02 

208.15 
202.06 
216.36 
*-7.25 
216. 6S 

193.32 
1<)1  01 
204.931 
194.711 
194.40 

203.72 
191. 7a 
194.31' 
193.41 
193.65 
I 

222.44 
194.65 
189.38 
207.18 
li^4.2S 

230.86 

2ld.69 
192.66 
192.43 
205.601 


205.96 

202.. SSI 
20^.911 
226.:«>1 
217.26 

191.50 
231.071 
206.66 
190.85 
187.96! 


8114.bx 
20.2865 


49.09 
47.75 
46.32 
61.16 
48.81 

50.64 
49.16 
48.51 

49.93 

47.85 
4«.n 
51.75 
60.44 
48.60 

60.18 
48.91 
47.74 
47.41 
47.81 

50.32 

48.06 
48. 2P 
52.5S 
52.09 

58.44 

64.40 

47.9? 
48.57 
48.37 

49.27; 
52.1 6 
4S.92 
49.86 
49.83 

48.44 
49.38 
50  79 
4S.91 
48.69 

198.46 

49.61 


22.12 

19.75 

8.60 

7.53 

22.21 

25.16 
26.07 
28.09 
24.72 
31.17 

12.96 
15.9s 
19.47 
18.29 
18.03 

36.90 
4.11 
15.05 
16.601 
14.05 


40.73 
14.17 
14.33 
23.68 
24.05 

14.78 
29.67 
12.02 
11.72 
21.99 

21.48 
21.34 
25.57 

38.40 

23.1*; 

11.70 
40.91 
26.07 
18.26 

lu.w  I 

835.21 
2.0680 


4.60 
6.02 
2.00 
10.02 
4.69 

5.26 
5.79 
6.64 
6.20 
6.41 

3.04 
3.79 
4.59 
4.40 
4.1b 

8.39 
.91 
3.42 
3.77 
3.16 

8.31 
3.22 
3.46 
5.27 
6.72 

13.39 
6.79 
2.74 
2.78 
4.55 

4.72 
5.36 
6.42 
7.91 
4.96 

2.64 
7.86 
6.97 
4  39 
3.59 


203.27 
6.082 


69.27 
67.27 
62.01 
30.27 
56.11 

62.42 
53.90 
67.52 
69. 4i) 
71.66 

61.69 
50.36 
60.97 
65.68 
62.66 

71.50 
39.17 
49.63 
50.73 

81.70 
49.00 
50.84 
6t>.94 
59.72 

87.10 
n.42 
46.62 
46.56 
57.70 

62.50 
67.36 

62.27 
81.56 
71.10 

42.25 
t)6.42 

65.00 
65.26 
4/.86 


14.U 
15.90 
10.45 
9.07 
13.44 

16.63 
15.55 
15.14 
15.51 
16.48 

12.79 
12.69 
15.40 
14.42 
13.17 

17.01 
10.00 
12.20 
12.44 
11.27 

18.48 
12.12 
12.92 
17.01 
16.47 

22.05 
19.26 
11.67 
11.92 
13.57 

14.95 
17.64 
14.68 
17.97 
16.31 

11.39 
18.26 
16.17 
14.14 
12.39 


2401.34^ 
6.0033 


581.24 
14.531 


10 
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TABLE  XLIT.-aUUUART  OF  TABLE  XLIIL 


In  the  Ubh 
.  table,  Tbe  ti 
■Tprage  cost 

allowvd  fur  t 

(For  a  more  complete  aoai, 
allowed  for  tenm  work  and  v 
tbe  next  two  pa|[ea.) 


a  work  as  well  r 


(7mI  Of  producUon. 


Tolue  of  protfudt. 


tizzs.isl 

11.061 

».91 

t5«ee.« 

Z42S.U 

>!.« 

■" 

ToMI    

-i 

1.6t3 

S7.T9 

siu.ei 

... 

o.a 

fS^.:::v-:::::-..- 

K3S.Q 

ta.(i88 

..«| 

ts«i.u 

H.003 

u.m 

k^.il 

I2.(ei 

'■"1 

t»01.H 

16.003 
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TABLE  XLV.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE 

CORN. 


OF  400  ACRES  OF 


Tbe  data  upon  which  the  calculations  in  the  tables  on  this  page  are  based  may 
also  be  found  in  tables  24,  25,  2b.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown  in  section  L 
*'Value  of  ProductB"  is  shown  in  oectlon  2.  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus 
Value  or  Cost"  as  the  case  may  be.  In  section  4  is  presented  the  "Annual  In- 
Testment"  and  the  respective  amounts  of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12 
per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the  value  of  the  machinery  used,  and  also  the  "Sur- 
plus Value"  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  this 
presentation  wages  has  been  allowed  for  team  work  in  place  of  treating  horses, 
or  their  value,  as  other  capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


400 
acres. 


One 

Bush. 


1  Plowing    1812  hours  at  24    cents 

2  Harrowing,  etc 760  hours  at  24    cents 

8  Planting   464  hours  at  ^-t    cents 

4  Cultivating   2180  hours  at  24     cents 

€  Cutting,  man  and  team 720  hours  at  24    cents 

€  Cutting,  extra  man 720  hours  at  11.8  cents 

7  Husking,  etc 4544  hours  at  11.8  cents 

8  Shelling     16334  bush,  at  1      cent 

9  Marketing   1945  hours  at  24  cents 

10  Seed   76bushat40     cents 

11  Taxes  400  acres  at  26     cents 

12  Fertilizing,  clover  and 1000  loads  manure 

13  Other  expenses  400  acres  at  50  cents 

14  Depreciation,  machinery  .1860.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual    investment    

15   Interest,  machinery  16bU. 00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

18   Inter(^8t,  an.  investment..  3696.33  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
17   Interest,  land   16880. UO  dollars  at  6  per  cent 


Total 


I 
434.88 
182.40 
111.36 
623.20 
172.80 

84.96 
536.19 
163.34 
466.80 

30.40 
104.00 
500.00 
200.00 
186.00 


13696.33 

111.60 

221.78 

1012.80 


$5042.51 


I 

1.087 
.466 
.279 

1.306 
.432 
.212 

1.340 
.408 

1.167 
.076 
.260 

1.250 
.500 
.465 


$9,240 

.279 

.565 

2.532 


$12,606 


Cts. 
2.67 
.112 

.67 
3.20 
1.06 

.62 
3.29 
1.00 
2.86 

.18 

.63 
3.06 
1.22 
1.14 


22.63 

.68 

1.85 

6.20 


30.86 


Total  Investment,  $22436.33.    Average  investment  per  acre,  $56.09.    Team  work, 
788  days.    Labor,  1314.5  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $42.20. 

2.    Value  of  products. 


1  16334  bushels  corn  at  34.7  cts. ;  a  v.  6  years 

2  400  acres  stalks  at  $3.00 

Total  


$5667.90 
1200,00 


$6867.90 


$14,169 
3.000 


$17,169 


34.7 
7.34 


42.04 


3.    Surplus  value. 


Excess  of  value  over  cost  (profits) I    $1825.391  $4,563 

I  I 


11.18 


Equivalent  to  8.13  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

Part  IV.— Annual  Investment,  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  macninery  used;  also  the  surplus  value  of  the  pro- 
iucts  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  if  credited  to  land  and 
capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  corn. 


Annual  investment   

Machinery  J1860  at  12  per  cent 

Annual  investment   $3696.33  at  12  per  cent 

Totol  expenses  less  rent 

Surplus  credited  to  land  

Total  


$3696.33 
223.20 
443.56 


$4^^63.09 
*2504.81 


$6867.90 


$9,240 

.558 

1.109 


$10,907 
6.262 


$17,169 


22.63 
1.36 
2.72 


26.71 
15.33 


42.04 


^Capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $20673.42  or  $62.18  per  acre.    This  la 
$8.98  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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TABLE   XLVI.— COST   OF   PRODUCTION   AND   VALUE   OP   400   ACRES   OF 

CORN. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  in  the  table  on  this  page  are  based  ma/ 
also  be  fonnd  in  tables  24,  25,  26.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown  in  section  1. 
"Value  of  Product"  is  shown  In  section  2.  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus  Value" 
above  cost.  In  section  4  is  shown  the  Annual  Investment  and  the  respective 
amounts  of  interest  and  the  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon 
the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated  as  other 
capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


X 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Items. 


400 
acres. 


Odo 
acre. 


Bush, 
Cts. 


Plowing    1812  hours  at  11.8  cents[ 

Harrowing,  etc 760  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Phmtlng    464  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cultivating   2180  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting,  man  and  team 720  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting,   extra  man 720  hours  at  il.8  cents] 

Husking  and  crib 4544  hours  at  11 .9  cents 

Shelling    16334  bush,  at  1  cent 

Marketing    1945  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seed   76  bush  at  40     cents 

Taxes  400  acres  at  26     cents 

Maintenance,   horses    400  acres  at  92    cents 

Fertilizing,  clover  and 1000  loads  manure 

Other    expenses 400  acres  at  50     cents 

Depreciation,  machinery .  .1800.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 
Depreciation,  horses  584.00  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual    investment    

Interest,    machinery 1860.00  dollars  at    6  per  cent.l 

Interest,  horses  584.00  fi^.ars  at   6  per  cent. 

Interest,  an,   investment.. 3161.24  dollars  at    6  per  cent. 
Interest,  land   16S8<:>. 00  dollars  at   6  per  cent. 


% 

213.81 

89.68 

54.75 

257.24 

^.96 

84.961 

536.19 

163.34 

229.51 

30.4O[ 

104.001 

36S.no 

500.00 

200.00 

186.00 

58.40 


1 

i    Cts. 

.534 

1.31 

.22# 

.SS 

.m 

M 

.644 

1.57 

.212 

.62 

.212 

.52 

1.340 

3.29 

.409 

1.00 

.574 

1.41 

.076 

.18 

.260 

.63 

.920 

2.25 

1.250 

8.06 

.500 

1.22 

.465 

•1.14 

.146 

.36 

$3161.24 

111.60 

.35.00! 

1S9.671 

i012.S0! 


$7,903 

.271) 

.088 

.474 

2.532 


Totals  1    $4510.31   $11,276 

I 


19.96 

.68 

.22 

1.17 

6.20 


27.62 


Total  Investment,  $22,485.24.    Averajro  Investment  per  novo,  $56.21.    Team  work, 
788  days.    Labor,  1314.5  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $42.20. 

2.    Value  of  products. 


1  16334  bupbels  corn  at  34.7  cts. 

2  400  acres  stalks  at  $3.00 


av.  6  years. 


$15667.901  $14,169 
1200.001      3.000 


34.7 
7.34 


Total    I    $6867.901  $17.1691      42.04 

t  I  I 


3.    Surplus  value. 


Value  above  costs  (profit)  : I    $2357.59     $5,893      14.42 

III 


Equivalent  to  10.44  per  cent,  on  capital  Invested. 

Part  IV.— Annual  Investment.  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horso-^  used;  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  product  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  if  credited  to  land 
and  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  corn. 


Annual   Investment   

Machinery   $lSfi0.oo  at  12  per  cent 

Horses    5S4.00at  12  per  cent 

Annual   Investment    3161.24  at  12  per  cent 

Total  expenses  less  rent 

Surplus  credited  to  land 

Total    


$3161.241 
223.201 

70,001 
378.451 
-I- 


$7,903 
.558 
.175 
.946 


19.85 

1.36 

.43 

2.31 


$3832.89 
•3035.01 


$9.6821 
7.5871 


2.3.45 
18.59 


$6867.901  $17,169:      42.04 
I  I  (      . 


^Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $26291.06  or  $63.23  per  acre.    ThlB  Is 
$81.03  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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In  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  400  acres  of  corn  as  presented 
in  the  four  preceding  tables  it  is,  perhaps,  prox)er  to  repeat  here  a  few 
facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

In  table  XLIII,  covering  six  pages,  the  cost  per  ten  acres,  the  tota 
cost  of  400  acres  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  are  presented.  Table  XLIV 
is  made  up  of  the  totals  of  table  XLIII.  Table  XLV  is  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  table  XLIII,  including  besides  the  expenses  in  that  table,  inter- 
est on  the  value  of  machinery  used  and  upon  the  sum  of  the  annual  in- 
vestments. These  items  of  expense  were  added  because  they  are  unavoid- 
able in  farming  and  constitute  a  proper  charge  against  the  products. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  three  tables  the  expenses  in  farming 
arising  from  the  use  of  horses  for  motor  power  was  arrived  at  by  allowing 
wages,  at  ruling  rates  in  the  respective  localities,  for  team  work.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which  to  treat  expenses 
of  this  nature.  Work  horses  are  usually  regarded  as  capital  invested. 
This  being  the  case,  expenses  from  this  source  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
similar  to  the  expenses  of  other  capital  used  and  should  therefore  be 
treated  accordingly.  Another  analysis  of  the  Cost  of  Production  was 
therefore  made,  in  which  the  expenses  arising  from  the  horses  used  were 
treated  from  this  point  of  view.  This  analysis  is  presented  in  table  XLV 
and  includes  in  the  expenses,  wages  for  man^s  labor  only,  while  for  horses* 
depreciation  and  interest  on  their  value  and  actual  yearly  cost,  per  acre,  of 
their  maintenance  was  allowed  as  expenses.  This  method  of  treating  ex- 
penses of  this  kind  does  not  greatly  affect  the  total  cost,  but  is  undoubt- 
edly proper,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  and  bushel  of  growing  corn  as  computed  from 
table  XLIII  is  shown  below: 


Items. 


One  acre. 


One  Bash. 


Plowing  

Harrowing,  etc 

Planting  

Cultivating   

Catting,  man  and  team.. 

Cutting,   extra   man    

Hnsking  and  crib 

Shelling   

Marketing   

Seed    

Taxes  

Maintenance,  horses  ..... 

FertlUzlng  

Other  expenses 

Depreciation,  machinery 
Depreciation,  horses  .... 

Annual  Investment 

Interest,  machinery  

Interest,   horses   

Interest,   an.   investment 
Interest,  land  

Total   


I    1 

J   Cts. 

.634 

1.31 

.224 

.66 

.137 

.34 

.644 

1.67 

.212 

.62 

.212 

.62 

1.340 

3.29 

.409 

1.00 

.674 

1.41 

.076 

.18 

.260 

.63 

.920 

2.26 

1.260 

3.06 

.600 

1.22 

.466 

1.14 

.146 

.36 

17.903 

19.86 

.279 

.66 

.oes 

.22 

.474 

1.17 

2.632 

6.20 

$11,276 

27.62 
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TABLE  XLVII.-FACTORS  OF  COST  AND   VALUE  IN    PBODUCING  GRAIN. 

On  these  two  pages  are  presented  in  seyen  sections  the  data  from  which  the  "Coetof 
Production"  and  *  Value  of  Products"  as  shown  in  following  5  tables,  inclusively,  have 
been  computod.  This  data  was  obtained  d ir<M;tly  from  the  farmers.  In  section  1  is  shown 
the  rate  of  waives  paid  per  day  and  mouth  for  labor  and  team  work  with  or  without 
board  included.  In  .<)ection  2  is  shown  the  average  time  needed  per  acre  for  properly 
performing  the  different  parts  of  the  work  involved  from  the  time  the  soil  is  prepared  for 
seed  until  the  time  of  threshing.  Section  3  shows  the  data  upon  which  the  expenses  of 
tlireshing,  marketing  and  seed  are  based.  Section  4  shows  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  and  not  under  cultivation,  respectively,  owned  or  controlled  by  the.  farmers 
reporting,  and  the  value  per  acre  in  each  case  and  the  average  value  per  acre. '  Section 
^  shows  the  total  value  of  machinery  used  and  the  value  of  the  same  to  each  acre  under 

J.     Wages  paid  per  day  and  month. 


With  Board. 

Without  Board. 

Items. 

Day. 

$1.90 

.89 

1.01 

Month. 

$42.50 
IS. OS 

Day. 

Month. 

Man  and  team  of  two  horses 

$2.35 
I. Ik 

$51.64 
25.45 

Labor,  one  man 

One  team  of  two  horses 

24.47    ]          1.17 

:i0.19 

■2.    Time  needed /or 

doir 

j7  certain  parta  of  the  work 

Items. 


Acres     Hou" 


Items. 


Acres 
per  day 


Hours 

jier 

acre. 


Plowing,  man  and  team 
Harrowing  grain,     man 

and  team  

Harrowing     corn,     man 

and  team   

Seeding  grain,  man  and 

team   

Cutting  grain,  man  and 

team   

Shocking  grain,  one  man 
Stacking  grain,  two  men 


2.22 

4.50 

6.00 

1.70 

4.80 

2.10 

10.30 

.97 

8.30 
6.30 
S.2S 

1.20 
1.20 
1.25 

1 

1 

Planting  corn,  one  man 

and  team   

Planting  corn,  one  man 
Cultivating     corn,      one 

man  and:  team 

Cutting,        etc.,        corn, 

two  men  and  team... 
Cutting,        etc.,        corn, 

one  man,  hand 

Cutting.        etc.,        corn, 

Av.  table— I 

Husking  corn,  one  man 

hand  % 


1.40 
2.3» 

6.60 

1.96 

8.30 

2.60 

12.00 


5.    Tlireshing,  marketing  and  seed. 


Items. 


Wheat 
Corn . . 
Oats.. 
Rye  . . . 
Barley 


Threshing. 


Bushels 
per  day. 


1100 
Shelling 

am 

800 
13G0 


Men 
employ'd 


12 


12 
12 
12 


•  Per 
bushel 
for 
machine. 


CTS. 

2. 

1.3 

1. 

2. 

2, 


Marketing. 


Miles  of 
hauling. 


5.6 
5.H 
.V6 
56 
5.6 


Loads 
per 
day. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Bush, 
per 
load. 


45 
50 
90 
50 
50 


Seed  pe^  Acer  . 
r 


CO 

0 
OQ 


1.7 

% 
2.5 
1.5 
2. 


Price. 


1S96. 


70 
40 
30 
50 
47 


5  y'rs 


70 
45 
30 

60 
48 
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cultivation,  and  the  total  value  of  the  horses  used  and  the  average  to  each  acre  owned 
or  controlled.  Section  6  shows  the  data  upon  which  taxes,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
horses  and  the  cost  of  fertilizing  are  based. 

In  Section  7  is  presented  the  data  from  which  the  "  Value  of  Products"  was  arrived 

at  or  the  yield  in  bushels  tier  acre  and  the  prices  per  bushel,  also  the  value  per  acre  of 

the  accompanyinjT  straw  or  stallc.  As  regards  the  value  of  straw  and  stalks  two  estimates 

are  given :    one  giving  their  valu?  as  compared  with  tlie  commercial  value  of  other  pro- 

dncts  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  other  giving  the  value  reported  by  the  fanners. 

For  details  of  the  greater  part  of  the  averages  shown  here  see  the  preceding  tables. 


4.    Acrez  in  farms,  value  per  acre. 


Items. 


Jl.cre8  In  farms  of  70  farmers  reporting. 
Value  per  acre,  average  value 


Acres        Acres  not 
under  cnl- under  cnl- 
tivation.   i    tivation. 


I 


Total 

acres,  aver- 

age  price. 


7831 
I67.90J 


7240 
$28.00 


16071 
%4ZM 


.'»,     Value  of  machinery  and  horses  used. 


Items. 


Value 
per  acre. 


Machinery:    Per  acre  under  cultivation,  total  value. 
Horses:  Per  acre  in  farmsj  total  value 


Total 
value. 


$2.7-1       $21,692 
.99  15.071 


fi.    Other  ilemn  and  factors  of  expense. 


Items.                                                     Per  acie.  i  Total. 

Taxes:    Per  acre  In  farm,  total  paid ..7!       ■  $2.36  $3,557 

Maintenance  of  horses:    Per  acre  In  farms,  total  cost .68  10.248 

Manures:    Loads  per  acre,  total  loads 2.40  18.880 

Manures:    Price  per  load  bought.  .90.    Labor,  cost  per  loac    .26 

Horses:    Number  used,  285.    Average  value 62.68 


7.    TieUJ  per  acre,  price  per  busliel,  value  ver  acre  of  straw. 


Yield. 

1£ 

Peice. 

;96. 

Cents. 

Yield.         Price. 
5  Ybabs. 

Value  of  Straw. 

Items. 

Estimated 
in  feed  and 
fert.  stuffs. 

Bushels. 

Bushels     Cents. 

Reported 
by  fanners. 

IWheat 

18 
43 
41 
19 
9i 

66 
22 
16 
:« 

28 

17.5 

12. 

40. 

17. 

30. 

61. 

31. 

25.6 

43. 

42. 

r.io 

5.90 
3  75 
3.00 
2.50 

$1.60 

Com 

Oats 

3.86 
2.85 

Rye 

2  48 

Barley 

1  90 
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TABLE  XLVIII.-COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OB'  1,000  ACRES  OF 

WHEAT. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  iu  the  table  on  this  page  arc  based  may 
also  be  founa  In  table  XL VII.  "CoHt  of  Production"  is  shown  in  Section  1.  "Value 
of  Products"  is  shown  In  Section  2.  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus  Value"  above 
cost.  In  Section  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  the  respective 
amounts  of  interest  and  necessary  proht  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the 
value  of  the  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  preseniat.on  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated  as  other 
capital. 

1.    Coat  of  production. 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Items. 


1  Plowing   

2  Harrowing,  etc 

3  Seeding  

4  Cutting    

5  Shocking  

6  Stacking,   labor   

7  Threshing,    labor    

8  Threshing,   machine   ... 

9  Marketing    

10  Seed    

U  Taxes    

12  Maintenance  of  horses 

15  Fertilizing,  clover  and 

14  Other  expenses    

Ifi  Depreciation,   mach'y    . 

16  Depreciation,   horses   .. 


4500  hours 

1700  hours 

970  hours 

1200  hours 

1000  hours 

2400  hours 

2090  hours 

17o00  bush. 

1930  hours 

1700  bush. 

1000  acres 

1000  acres 

2400  loads 


at  11.6  cents 
at  11.8  cents 
at  11. S  cents 
at  11.8  cents 
at  11.8  cents 
at  11.8  cents 
at  11.8  cents 
at  1.8  cents 
at  11.8  cents 
at  70  cents 
at  23.6  cents! 
at  68  centsi 
manure | 


.$2,770.00  at  10  per  cent. 
.     990l00  at  10  per  cent. 


Total  annual  Investment  

Interest,   machinery   |2,770.00  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,  horses  990.00  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,  an.  invest 6,160.22  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,   land   43,540.00  at  6  per  cent. 


Cost  1,000  acres,  17,500  bush,  wheat. 


$ 

531.001 
200.601 
114.46 
141.60 
118.00 
283.20 
246.62 
316.00 
227.74 
1190.00 
236.00 
680.00 
1000.00 
500.00 
277.001 

99.00 


1 


6160.22 

166.20 

69.40 

369.61 

2612.40 


9367.83 


.631 
.200 
.114 
.142 
.118 
.283 
.246 
.315 
.228 

1.190 
.236 
.680 

1.000 
.500 
.277 
.099 


6.169 
.166 
.059 
.370 

2.613 


9.867 


Ct«.  I 

3.034 

1.142 

.661 

.806 

.694 

1.617 

1.406 

1.800 

1.297 

6.800 

3.886 
6.714 
2.857 
1.562 

6.60{ 


35.192 

tl4ft 

.339 

2.109 

14.925 


53.613 


6.668 
2.141 
1.222 
1.612 
1.260 
3.023 
2.633 
3.362 
2.431 

12.70S 
2.619 
7.260 

10.675 
5.337 
2.967 
1.067 


66.760 

1.774 

.634 

8.946 

27.887 


100. 


Investment.  40  acres.  $53,460.22.      Average  Investment  per  acre,  $u3.46.      Team 
work,  1150  days.    Labor,  1579  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $43.64. 

2.    Value  of  producU. 


1 
2 


Wheat  17600  bush,  at  61  cents 

Straw    1000  acres  at  160  cents 


10676.00 
1600.00 


Total  value  1,000  acres  wheat 12275.00 


10.676 
1.600 

61.000 
9.014 

12.275 

70.014 

oD.96b 
13.034 

Too] 


3.    Surplus  value. 


1   Excess  of  value  over  cost— profit. 


2907.39 


2.907     16.611 


Equivalent  to  6.44  per  cent,  on  capital  Invested. 

Part  IV.— Annual  Investment,  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used;  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  If  credited  to 
land  and  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  wheat. 


Annual  Investment  

Machinery $2,770.00  at  12  per  cent 

Horses    990.00  at  12  per  cent.  I 

Annual  investment   6,160.2z  at  12  per  cent.  I 


Total  expenses  less  rent 


6160.22 
332.40 
lis. SOI 
739.221 

1- 


6.1601 
.332 
.119 
.739 


f^-.0.64^ 


Surplus  credited  to  land I    *4924.36 


7..^S0 
4.925 


35.192 

1.906 

.674 

4.201 

"41T976 
28.039 


Total 


.1    12275.001 

1  I 


12.2751    70.014 


•Capitalized  at  12  por  cent,  equivalent  to  $41,036.33  or  $41.04  per  acre. 
$2.53  per  acre  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 


This  Is 
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TABLE  XLIX.— COST  OV  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  1,000  ACRES  OF 

OATS. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculations  In  the  table  on  this  page  are  based  may 
also'be  tounu  In  table  XLVii.  '*Cosi  of  Prouuciion"  la  shown  la  section  1.  **  Val- 
ue of  Products"  Is  shown  In  section  2.  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus  Value" 
abOTe  cost.  In  section  4  Is  shown  the  "Annual  Inyestmeut"  and  the  respective 
amounts  of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the 
value  of  the  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated  as  other 
capital. 

1.    Co8t  of  production. 


Items. 


One 

acre. 


One 

bush. 


1  Plowing   4500  hours  nt  11.8  cents 

2  Harrowing,   etc 1700  hours  at  11.8  cents 

3  Seeding    970  hours  at  11.8  cents 

4  Cutting    1200  hours  at  11.8  cents 

5  Shocking  1200  hours  at  11.8  cents 

6  Stacking,   labor   2400  hours  at  11.8  cents 

7  Threshing,  labor  3330  hours  at  11.8  cents 

8  Threshing,  machine  400UU  bushels  at  1      cent 

9  Marketing   2220  hours  at  11.8  cents 

10  Seed  2500  bushels  at  30    cents 

11  Taxes    1000  acres  at  23.6  cents 

12  Maintenance  of  horses 1000  acres  at  68     cents 

13  Fertilizing,  clover  and 2400  loads  manure 

14  Other  expenses   

16  Depreciation,  value  of  mach.  .  .$2,770.00  at  10  per  cent. 

16  Depreciation,  value  of  horses..     990.00  at  10  per  cent. 


Annual  investment  

17  Interest   on   value  of  mach $2,770.00  at  6  per  cent. 

18  Interest  on  value  of  horses....      990.00  at  6  per  cent. 

19  Interest   on   an.    Investment....    6,008.76  at  6  per  cent. 

20  Interest  on  val.  1000  acres  land  $43,540.00  at  6  per  cent. 


Cost  1000  acres  oats. 


I 

$531.00 
200.00 
114.46 
141.60 
141.60 
283.20 
392.04 
400.00 
261.96 
750.00 
236. OU 
680.00 

1000.00 

600.00 

277.00 

99.00 


6008.76 

166.20 

59.40 

360.53 

2612.40 


d207.2» 


Cts. 

1.327 
.500 
.266 
.354 
.3&1 
.708 
.982 

l.uuo 

.655 
1.875 

.5») 
1.700 
2.50JJ 
1.2G0 

.683 

.248 


15.022 

.415 

.146 

.902 

6.631 


23.018 


Investment  1000  acres,  $53,308.76.    Average  investment  per  acre,  $53.31.    Team 
work,  1179  days.    Labor,  1652  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $43.64. 


2.    Value  of  products. 


1  Oats,  40,000  bush.,  at  25.5  cents 

2  Straw,  1,000  acres,  at  $2.85 

Total   value  1,000   acres   oats 


r 


10200.001 
2850.00 


10.200 
2.850 


25.60 
7.12 


32.62 


3.    Balance  between  tahlea  I.  and  II. 


1    Excess  of  value  over  cost— profits 1      3842.711     3.8431       9.60 

, I  I  I 

Equivalent  to  7.02  per  cent,  on  capital  Invested. 

Sec.  4.— Annual  investment.  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used;  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  products  above  the  sum  of  theKe  expenses.  This  surplus  If  credited  to 
land  and  capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  oats. 


1  Annual  Investment 

2  Machinery    $2,770.00  at  12  per  cent 

8  Horses    990.00  at  12  per  cent 

4  Annual    investment    6,008.00  at  12  per  cent 


6008.76 
3.'52.40 
118.80 
7^.06 


Total  pxpetises  less  rent 7181.02 

6    Surplus. credited  to  land I    •5868.98 


Total 


13050.00 


15.02 

.83 

.30 

1.80 


17.9?> 
14.67 


32.62 


•Capitalized  at  12  ner  cent,  equivalent  to  $48,908.17  or  $48.91  per  acre.    This  Is 
15.37  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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TABLE  L.— COST  OP  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  1,000  ACRES  OF  RYB. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calcnlations  In  the  table  on  this  page  are  based  may 
also  be  found  in  table  XLVII.  "Cost  of  Production"  is  shown  in  Section  l. 
"Value  of  Products"  is  shown  in  Section  .2  Section  3  shows  the  "Surplus  Value" 
above  cost.  In  Section  4  is  shown  the  "Annual  Investment"  and  the  respective 
amounts  of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the 
value  of  the  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated  as  other 
capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


1000 
acres. 


One 


One 


acre.   .  Bush. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Plowing    4600  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Harrowing,    etc 1700  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seeding   970  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting  1200  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Shocking  1200  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Stacking,  labor  2400  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing,  labor  2975  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing,  machine  17000  bush,  at  1.8  cents 

Marketing   1700  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seed   1500  bush,  at  60    cents 

Taxes  1000  acres  at  23.6  cents 

Maintenance,   horses   1000  acres  at  68    centsf 

Fertilizing,   clover  and   2400  loads  manure 

Other  expenses 
Depreciation   of 
Depreciation  of 


machinery $2,770.00  at  10  per  cent. 

horses 990.00  at  10  per  cent. 


Total  annual  investment 

Interest   on    machinery $2,770.00  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest   on   horses 990.00  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  an.  investment 6,651.61  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  1000  acres  land 43,640. w  at  6  per  cent. 


Cost  1000  acres  rye. 


$ 

631.00 
200.00 
114.46 
141.60 
141.60 
283.20 
361.06 
306.00 
190.60 
760.00 
236.00 
680.00 
750.00 
600.00 
277.00 
99.00 


6651.51 

166.20 

59.40 

333.09 

2612.40 


8722.60 


$   ) 

.531 
.200 
.114 
.142 
.142 
.283 
.361 
.306 
.191 
.750 
.236 
.680 
.750 
.500 
.277 
.099 


6.552 
.166 
.069 
.333 

2.612 


8.722 


eta. 
3.12S 
1.1?6 
.673 


.833 
1.666 
2.066 
1.800 

i.ia 

4.4U 
1.386 
4.000 
4.412 
2.941 
1.62S 
.682 


32.654 

.977 

.350 

1.969 

16.366 


61.306 


Investment  1000  acres,  $52,851.51.    Average  investment  per  acre.  $52.85. 
work,  1127  d&ys.    Labor,  1664.5  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $43.64. 

2.    Value  of  products. 


Team 


1  Rye,  17,000  bush.,  at  45  cents 

2  Straw,  1,000  acres,  at  $2.75 

Total  value  1,000  acres  rye 


7650 
2750 


.00 
.00^ 


I 


7.650. 
2.750 


46.00 
16.1S 


10400.001    10.400]      61.13 


3.    Balance  between  tables  I,  and  II, 


1    Excess  of  value  over  cost— profit j     1677.401     1.678 


9.87 


Equivalent  to  3.2  per  cent,  on  capital  Invested. 

Sec.  4.— Annual  investment.  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  rent,  oa 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machlnerv  and  horses  nsed;  also  the  surplus  value 
of  the  products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  If  credited  t« 
land  and  capitalized  at  .12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  rye. 


Annual  Investment  « 

Machinery    $2,770.00  at  12  per  cent. 

Horses  990.00  at  12  per  cent. 

Annual   investment    5,561.51  at  12  per  cent. 


Total  expenses  less 
Surplus  credited  to  land. 


rent. 


Total 


6551.61 
332.401 
118.80J 
666.181 

6668.89)' 
•3731.111 

-I- 


6.662 
.332 
.119 
.666 

f- 


32.61 
U 


8. 


S 


6.6691 

8.731! 

1_ 


39.9 
21.11 


10400.001    10.4001      61.12 

I 


•Capitalized  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $31,092.58  or  $31.09  per  acre.    This  It 
$12.45  per  aero  below  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 
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TABLE    LI.— COST   OF    PRODUCTION   AND    VALUE     OF   1,000   ACRES   OF 

BARLEY. 

The  data  upon  which  the  caicnlatious  in  the  table  on  this  page  are  based  may 
also  be  found  In  table  XLVil.  "Cost  Production"  is  shown  in  bection  1. 
"Value  of  Products"  is  shown  in  Section  2.  Section  3  shows  tue  "Surplus  Value" 
•above  cost.  In  Section  4  is  shown  the  '^Annual  Investment"  and  the  respective 
4imount8.of  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the 
value  of  the  machinery  and  horses  used,  also  the  surplus  value  of  these  ex- 
penses. In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have  been  treated  as  other 
•capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 


17 
18 
19 
20 


1000 
acres. 


Plowing    4500  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Harrowing,    etc 1700  hours  at  11.8  cents, 

Seeding    970  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting    1200  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Shocking  12iOO  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Stacking,  labor  2400  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing,   labor   3340  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Threshing,  machine  31O0O  bush,  at  1.6  cents 

Marketing    3100  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seed   2U0O  bush,  at  48    cents 

Taxes  1000  acres  at  23.6  cents 

Maintenance  of   horses 1000  acres  at  68    cents 

Fertlllziujc.    clover   and 2400 loads  manure.... 

Other  expenses   

Depreciation  on  val.  of  mach... $2, 770.00  at  10  per  cent 
Depreciation  on  value  of  horses     990.00  at  10  per  cent.; 


Annual  Investment 

Interest,  value  of  machinery |2, 770.00  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest,    value  of   horses........     990.00  at  6  per  cent 

Interest,   an.   investment   6,41t).7S  at  6  per  cent 

Interest,  value  1,000  acres  land..43.S40.00  at  6  per  cent 


Cost  1,000  acres  of  barley. 


One 
acre. 


$ 

531.00 
200.00{ 
114.46 
141.60 

141.60 
283.20 
394.12 
496.00 
366.80 
960. 00 
236.00 
6S0.00 
1000.00 
500.00 
277.00 
99.00 


6419. 7S 

166.20 

59.10 

3S.>.19 

2(512.40 


9642.97* 


Total  in  vestment  1,000  afres,  $53,719.7.>i.    Avcraj^e    Invt'stment    per  acre. 
Team  work,  1267  days.    Labor,  1841  uays.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $43.54. 

2.    Value  of  products. 


Per 
Bosh. 


Cts. 

1.713 

.646 

.369 

.467 

.467 

.913 

1.271 

1.600 

1.180 

3.097 

.761 

2.194 

3.226 

1.613 

.894 

.319 

20.709 

.636 

.192 

1.242 

8.427 

31.106 


$53.72. 


1    Barley,  31.000  bush.,  at  40.5  cents 12 


).>:j 


2    Straw,   1,000  acres,   $1.90. 

Total  value  1,000  acres  barley. 


.no 

1900.00 


14456.00 


12..S65 
1.900 


14.456 


40.50 
6.13 


46.63 


3.    Balance  heticccn  tahles  7.  and  II. 


1    Excess  of  value  over  cost— profit   4812.03 


4.812 


15.81 


Equivalent  to  8.96  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

Sec.  4. — Annual  Investment,  Interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on 
same  and  upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  uHed:  also  the  surplus  value  of 
the  products  above  the  sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus  If  credited  to  land 
and  capltallzefl  at  12  per  cent,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  barley. 


Annual  Investment  

Machinery    $2,770.00  at  12  per  cent. 

Horses     990.0o  at  12  per  cent. 

Annnal  Investment  6,419.78  at  12  per  cent. 


Total  expenses  less  rent. 
Surplus  credited  to  land 


7641.361 
•6813.641 


7.641 
6.814 


Total    14455.00'    14.455 


24.648 
21.980 


46.^ 


•Capitalised  at  12  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $56.7S0.33  or  $50.78  per  acre. 
^3.24  per  acre  above  the  value  reported  by  the  farmer. 


This  Is 
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TABLE    LII.— COST    OF    PRODUCTION   AND   VALUE    OF   1,000   ACRES    OF 

CORN. 

The  data  upon  which  the  calculationn  in  the  table  on  this  paf?e  are  based  may  also  be 
found  in  table  XLVIL  "Cost  of  production"  is  shown  in  .section  I.  "Value  of  products*' 
is  shown  in  section  2.  Section  'd  shows  the  ''surplus  value"  above  cost.  In  section  4  is 
shown  the  "annual  investment"  and  the  respective  amounts  of  interest  and  necessary 
profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and  upon  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  horses  used,  also 
the  surplus  value  of  these  expenses.  In  this  presentation  horses,  or  their  value,  have 
been  treated  as  other  capital. 

1.    Cost  of  production. 


Items. 


1  Plowing 4, 500  hours  at  11.8  cents 

2  HarrowiuflTi  etc 2,]iO  hours  at  11.8  cents 

3  Planting.. 1,400  hours  at  11.8  cents 

4  (/ultivatiuf? 6,600  hours  at  11.8  cents 

5  Cutting 6,5ri0  hours  at  11.8  cents 

6  Huskinf? 12, 5(X)  hours  at  11.8  cents 

7  Marketing 4,200  hours  at  11.8  cents 

8  Shelling 42,000  bush,  at   1.3cents 

9  Seed 188bush.at40     centn 

10  Taxes l.OfO  acres  at  2:^.6  cent.s 

11  Maintenance  of  horses — 1,000  acres  at  68     cents 

12  Fertilizing,  clover  and  2, 400  loads  manure 

13  Other  expenses 

14  Depreciation,  value  of  mach*y,  $3,770.00  at  10  p  ct. 

15  Depreciation,  value  of  horses. .       990.00  at  10  p.  ct. 

Total  annual  investment 

16  Interest  on  value  of  machinery.  ^,770  00  at  6  p.  ct. 

17  Interest  on  value  of  horses 990.00  at  6  p.  ct. 

18  Interest  on  annual  investment..    8, 129.50  at  6  p.  ct. 

19  Interest  on  vai.  1000  acres  land. .  43, 540.00  at  6  p.  ct. 

Cost  1,000  acres  com 


1,000 
acres. 


$531  00 
247  80 
165  20 

778  80 
772  90 

1,475  on 

495  60 
546  00 

75  20 
2:«.00 
680  00 
l,2.'i0  00 
.SOOOO 
277  00 

99  00 


One' 
acre. 


I 


$8,129  .50 

166  20 

59  40 

487  68 

2,612  40 


531 
248 
.165 
.779 
.773 
.475 
.496 
.546 
.075 

.e«o 

.230 
.500 
.277 
.0991 


Per 

bushel. 

Cte. 

1.265 

.588 

.39;^ 

1.8.53 
1.8:i8 
3.512 
1.180 
1.300 

.180 

.562 
1.620 
2.978 
1.192 

.660; 

.236, 


$11,455  18   $11,455 


$8,130 
.166 
.059 

.488 
2.612 


Per 

cent. 

2.165 
1.440 
6.801 
6.74vS 
12.877 

.3:» 

767 
.656 
2.060 
5.996 
10.912 
4.365 
2.417 

HAL 


4. 
4. 


19.3571 
.!i95 


.141 
1.161 
6.220 


27.275 


70.974 

1.449 

.515 

4.2ei> 

22.802 


100 


Investment  1.000  acres.  $55,429.50.    Average  investment  per  acre  $55.42.    Team  work, 
2,036  days.    Labor,  37^  days.    Value  per  acre  of  land,  $43.54. 

2.     Value  of  products* 


1  Corn 42, 000  bush,  at  31 . 5  cent* ;  a  v.  price  5  yrs. 

2  Stalks 1,000  acres  at  $3.85  cents 

Total  value 


$13,230  00 
3,860  00 


$17,090  00 


$13,230 
3.850 


$17,080 


77. 4&? 
22.542 


Equivalent  to  3.08  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 


3.    Balance  between  tables  I,  and  IT. 


1    Excess  of  value  over  cost  =  profit  = $5,624  821    $5.6241      13.38 


*  Equivalent  to  10.15  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 


Sec.  4.— Annual  investment,  interest  and  necessary  profit  at  12  per  cent,  on  same  and 
upon  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used;  also  the  surplus  value  of  the  product<t 
aiBove  the  .sum  of  these  expenses.  This  surplus,  if  credited  to  land  and  capitalized  at  12 
per  cent.,  gives  the  value  of  the  land  for  raising  com. 


1  Annual  investment 

2  Machinery $2,770.00  at  12  per  cent. 

3  Horses 990.00  at  12  per  c^nt 

4  .Annual  investment 8, 129.50  at  12  per  cent. 

Total  expen.<tes.  less  rent 

Surplus  credited  to  land 


Total. 


$8,129  50 
332  40 
118  80 
975  54 

$9,556  24 
7,523  76 


$17,080  00 


$S.130 

.3:«2 

.119 
.975 

19.36 

.79 

.29 

2.32 

$9.5.56 
7.524 

22.76 
17.91 

$17,080 


40.69 


Capitalized  at  12  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  $62,698.00  or  $62.70  per  acre,    This  is  $19.16  per 
acre  above  the  value  reportcid  by  the  farmers. 
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While  each  of  the  preceding  tables  has  been  briefly  ex- 
plained, little  has  been  said  regarding  their  presentation  as  a 
whole.  A  few  explanations  along  this  line  may  therefore  be 
in  order. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  tables  are  made  up  of  such  data  re- 
lating to  the  cost  of  growing  grain  and  the  value  of  the  same, 
as  was  inquired  about  in  our  schedules  and  furnished  by 
farmers,  as  well  as  of  the  deductions  and  calculations  that 
hare  been  made  from  this  data.  The  tables  are  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  divided  into  three  almost  complete  parts. 

Part  one  consists  of  Tables  I  to  XXIII,  inclusive.  The  first 
three  of  these  contain  the  data  furnished  by  40  farmers  and 
includes  all  items  which  enter  into  or  has  been  taken  into  ac- 
count in  computing  the  "Cost  of  Production"  and  "Value  of 
Products"  in  this  case.  The  remaining  twenty  tables  include 
the  deductions  and  figures  made  from  this  data  and  show  the 
cost  and  value  of  40  acres  each  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley 
and  Corn,  and  the  amount  per  acre  and  bushel  in  each  case. 

Part  two  consists  of  Tables  XXIV  to  XLVI,  inclusive.  The 
first  three  tables  show  the  basic  data  and  includes  400  reports. 
The  remaining  twenty  include  the  facts  drawn  from  this 
data  and  show  the  results  of  400  acres  of  each  crop  in  the  cal- 
culations. As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  facts  and  methods 
of  treating  expenses,  this  part  is  identical  with  Part  One. 

Part  three  consists  of  Tables  XLVII  to  LII,  inclusive.  The 
scope  of  tliis  par't  is  more  limited  than  of  the  other  parts,  but 
the  principles  involved  are  the  same.  The  first  table  includes 
the  reports  of  70  faraiers  and  covers  the  basic  data.  The  re- 
maining five  tables  show  one  analysis  of  the  cost  and  value  of 
1,000  acres  of  each  crop  included. 

We  see  from  this  that  the  foregoing  tables  may  be  divided 
into  three  independent  parts;" that  they  include  510  reports; 
that  these  reports  are  compiled  in  seven  tables  practically, 
and  as  investigation  will  show,  only  in  three  tables,  and  that 
the  calculations  and  conclusions  cover  forty-five  tables.  The 
facts  in  the  basic  tables  constitute,  so  to  say,  the  center  upon 
which  the  whole  investigation  has  been  made  to  turn.  If 
correct,  the  results  must  also  be  correct,  as  precautions  were 
taken  against  errors  in  computing  the  cost  and  value  from 
them.  Their  importance  seemed  to  warrant  further  analysis. 
For  this  purpose  the  510  reports  in  question  were  compiled  in 
one  table  and  presented  on  the  next  two  pages. 


L 
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TABLE   LIII.-FACTORS   OF   COST   AND   VALUE   IN   PRODUCING   GRAIN. 

This  table  includes  the  reports  of  610  farmers  or  the  data  upon  which  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  this  investigation  are  bused.  While  thus,  this  data  has  already 
appeared  either  in  groups,  or  in  detail  in  conueciion  with  the  calculations  based 
upon  it,  further  analysis  was  thought  necessary.  B^or  this  purpose  it  was  com- 
piled into  one  table  and  presented  here.  The  table  is  divided  into  seven  sections 
and  briefly  described  as  follows: 

In  Section  1  is  shown  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day  and  month  for  labor 
and  team  work,  with  or  without  board  included.  In  Section  2  is  shown  the 
average  time  needed  per  acre  for  properly  performing  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  involved  from  the  time  the  soil  is  prepared  for  seed  until  the  time  of 
threshing.  Section  3  shows  the  data  upon  which  the  expenses  of  threshing, 
marketing  and  seed  are  based.    Section  4  shows  the  number  of  acres  under  cul- 


1.    Wages  paid,  per  day  and  month. 


Items. 


With  Board. 


Day. 


Man  and  team  of  two  horses.. |       $1,851 

Labor,  one  man  J  .90 

Team  of  two  horses I  .951 


Month. 


Without  Board. 


$41 .69211 
17.64011 

24.062i| 


Day. 


12.390 
1.183 
1.207 


Month. 


DlFFEB- 
BNCK. 


$52,000 
26.115 
25.8851 


0 


Day. 


$0,439 
.284 
.265 


2.    Time  needed  -for  doing  certain  parts  of  the  work. 


Items. 


Acres 

Hrs. 

per 
day. 

por 
acre. 

Items. 


.\cres 

per 

day. 


Hrs. 

por 

acre. 


Plowing,  man  and  team  .. 
Harrowing    for  corn,    man 

and  team  

Harrowing  for  grain,   man 

and  team  i 

Seeding    grain,     man    and 

team  

Cutting    grain,     man    and 

team  

Shocking  grain,  one  man.. 

Stacking  grain,   two  men.. 

Planting     corn,     man     and 

team  


2.210 

5.128 

6.135 

11.111 

11.145 
8.453 
7.962 


4.530 

1.950 

1.630 

.900 

,987 
1.183 
1.256 


I  8.2101 


1.210 


Planting    corn,    hand,    one 

man  

Cultivating  corn,   man  and 

team 

Cutting  corn,  two  men  and 

team  

Cutting     corn,     hand,     one 

man  

Cutting  corn,  av.  tables  1, 

24    

Husking,   etc.,   corn,   hand, 

one  man   


4.02S 
1.7W 
6.500 
1.272 
2.O20 
.883 


2.490 
5.720 
1.820 
7.860 
4.960 
11.320 


3.    Threshing,  Marketing  and  Seed. 


Threshinc 

s. 

Marketing. 

Sheds  per  Acre. 

Items. 

Bushels 
per  day. 

No. 
men  em- 
ployed. 

Per  Rush 

for 
machine. 

Miles 

of 

hanling. 

Loads 

per 

day. 

Bush. 

per 

load. 

Prick. 

> 

1866. 

6 
years 

Wheat 

Com.  shellincr 

1018 

13.6 

1.16 
1.3 
.89 
1.14 
Mi 

6.30 
6:« 

6  M) 

6.;o 
6.:« 

2.02 
2.f« 
2. 0-2 
2  02 
2.02 

4^) 
44 

7fi 
46 
47 

17 
1-5 
2.5 
1.6 
2.1 

CtB. 

70 
85 
30 
45 
40 

Cts, 
70 
40 

Oats 

1875 

977 

1486 

13.6 
18.6 

i;t.6 

35 

Rye 

50 

Barley 

45 
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t(Tation  and  not  under  cultivation  respectively,  owned  or  controlled  hy  the 
farmers  reporting,  and  the  value  per  acre  in  each  case  and  the  average  value 
per  acre.  Section  6  shows  the  iotal  value  of  the  machinery  used  and  the  value 
of  same  to  each  acre  under  cultivation;  the  total  value  of  the  horses  used  and 
the  average  value  to  each  acre  owned  or  controlled.  Section  6  shows  the  data 
upon  which  taxes,  the  cost  of  maintaining  horses  and  the  cost  of  fertilizing 
are  based. 

In  Section  7  is  presented  the  data  from  which  the  * 'Value  of  Products"  was 
arrived  at  or  the  yield  in*  bushels  per  acre  and  the  prices  per  bushel,  also  the 
value  per  acre  of  the  accompanying  straw  or  stalk.  As  regards  the  value  of 
straw  and  stalk  two  estimates  are  given:  one  giving  their  value  as  compared 
with  the  commercial  value  of  other  products  used  for  the  same  purpose;  the 
other  giving  the  value  reported  by  the  farmers. 


4.    Acres  in  farms,  value  per  acre. 


Items. 


Aere^  in  farms  of  510  farmers  reporting 
Talne  per  acre,  average  value 


Acres 

under  col* 

tivation . 


47,316 
$53.S8 


Acres  not 
under  cul- 
tivation. 


.S3,7S0 
(30.58 


Total 
acres.  aver< 
age  prices. 


Taxes:  per  acre  In  farm,  total  paid 

Maintenance  of  horses:  per  acre  in  farm,  total  cost.... 

Mannres:  loads  per  acre,  total  loads 

Manures:  price  per  load  brought.  10.70.  labor,  cost  per  loa 
Horses:  number  used,  1,945,  average  value 


I 

i 


10.266 

.867 

2.300 


81,066 
$44.00 


5.    Value  of  horses  and  machinery  used. 

Items. 

Value  per 
acre. 

Total 
value* 

Machinery :  Der  acre  under  cultivation,  total  value 

$4.29 
1.25 

$203,234 

HorseBL  Der  acre  In  farms,  total  value 

110.9M 

6.    Ottier  items  and  factors  of  expense. 

1 
Items.                                                    Per  acre.  I      Total. 

1 

$20,750 
70.240 

106.000 
$0.3t 
67.00 


7.    Yield  per  acre,  price  per  husTtel,  value  per  acre  of  straw. 


Items. 

Yield. 

1896. 

Price. 

Yield.                Pbice. 
6  Years. 

Value  of 
straw    Re- 

^ 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

ported  . 
by  farmers. 

Wiipnt  > 

18 
44 
41 
20 
82 

66 
24 
17 
33 
28 

17.5 
42 
89 
18 

61 
34 
26 
46 

$1.40 

r*orTi     

8.50 

On tH    .........•..•• 

2.46 

l{r*> 

2.20 

f{:irl<^T     .........«.••.. 

30    1                 43 

1.60 

1 
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ANALYSIS. 

As  has  been  said  the  Cost  and  Value  as  presented  in  the 
foregoing  tables  was  computed  from  the  data,  relating  there- 
to, reported  by  510  farmers.  It  has  been  seen  that  of  these 
510  reports,  40  constitute  the  basis  for  Tables  I  to  XXIII,  in- 
clusive; that  400  reports  make  up  the  basis  for  Tables  XXIV 
to  XLVI,  inclusive,  and  that  70  reports  make  up  the  Tables 
XLVII  to  LII,  inclusive. 

As  considerable  importance  has  been  given  to  the  data  in 
these  reports  further  explanations  were  thought  necessary. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  again  compiled  and,  as  a  whole, 
presented  in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  table  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  each  covering  such 
parts  of  the  whole  as  could  conveniently  be  classed  under 
the  same  head. 

In  the  schedules,  the  farmers  were  requested  to  report  the 
daily  and  monthly  rate  of  wages,  with  and  without  board 
included,  paid  for  labor  and  team  work  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  method 
here  adopted  for  determining  the  expense  of  labor,  differs 
somewhat  from  that  usually  employed.  In  most  cases 
where  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  this  expense  to  the 
total  cost  is  desired  for  statistical  purposes,  it  is  obtained 
directly  from  the  producers'  accounts.  But  for  obvious 
reasons  this  was  impractical  in  this  case. 

Another  method  was  therefore  adoped.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  actual  labor  involved  in  raising  a  given  area  of  a 
certain  crop,  could  be  classified  according  to  its  nature  and 
that  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete each  class  or  kind  of  this  labor.  Accordingly  the 
farmers  were  asked  to  give,  in  detail,  the  quantity  of  labor  re- 
quired, on  the  average,  to  properly  raise  a  given  area  of  grain. 
The  farmers  complied  with  th's.  The  information  thus 
obtained  in  addtion  to  the  wages  paid  served  as  a  basis  from 
which  the  expenses  of  labor  were  arrived  at.      This   readily 
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explains  why  the  questions  relating  to  wages  were  included 
in  the  schedule. 

The  wages  paid  farm  hands  was  reported  by  all  whose 
schedules  are  included  here  and  the  rate  reported  was  ap- 
parently correct.  Those  who  liired  labor  gave  the  wages 
paid  by  them.  Others  gave  the  rate  paid  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

As  regards  the  wages  of  team  work  this  can  hardly  be 
said.  While  the  questions  were  answered,  in  most  cases,  the 
wages  reported  were  not  always  that  paid  for  farm  work. 
The  rate  given  was  often  that  paid  by  the  town  or  county 
for  road  making  and  other  work  of  that  kind.  It  appeared 
that  teams  or  horses  are  seldom  hired  for  wages  for  actual 
farm  work  because  each  farmer  kept  about  as  many  work 
horses  as  he  found  necessary  for  doing  his  own  work.  As 
this  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  most  localities  it  is,  of  course, 
plain  that  no  a<curate  rate  of  wages  could  be  reported,  at 
least,  in  many  cases. 

This  suggests  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
wages  is  hardly  the  proper  kind  of  compensation  for  team 
work  on  the  farm  unless  expressly  hired  at  a  stipulated  rate. 
Farmers  who  own  their  horses  and  use  them  only,  so  to  say, 
on  their  own  land,  usually  regard  them  as  a  part  of  their 
capital.  In  fact  that  is  also  the  proper  way  to  look  at  them. 
The  horse  is  in  many  respects  to  the  farmer  what  steam  is  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  expenses  from  the  use  of  both  in 
production  should  be  met  by  allowing,  besides  for  the  capital 
consumed,  depreciation  and  interest  and  perhaps  insurance 
for  risks  on  their  value.  As  has  been  seen  this  method  of  ar- 
riving at  the  expense  of  the  use  of  horses,  etc.,  for  motor 
power,  has  been  used  in  many  of  the  analyses. 

Section  1  shows  the  rate  of  wages  paid.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that,  man  and  team,  with  board  and  feed  included  as 
part  payment,  received  on  the  average  |1.85  per  day,  and  that 
without  board  and  feed  |2.39  per  day  was  the  daily  wage; 
that  men  were  paid  f  .90  per  day  when  board  was  included 
and  fl.l8  without  board.  The  wages  paid  for  team  of  two 
horses  is  also  given,  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  per  month 
in  each  case. 
11 
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In  Section  2  in  the  foregoing  table  is  presented  the  time 
required  for  a  given  number  of  men  and  team,  when  such  are 
necessary,  to  properly  perform  the  following  distinct  parts 
of  the  labor  involved  in  raising  grain :  Plowing,  Harrowing, 
etc.,  Seeding,  Cutting,  Shocking,  Stacking  grain  and  for  Har- 
rowing, Planting,  Cultivating,  Cutting  and  Rusking  Corn. 
As  already  explained  the  purpose  of  collecting  this  data  was 
to  obtain  a  basis  upon  which  to  compute  the  cost  of  these 
operations. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  answers  were,  of  course,  esti- 
mated, but  many  farmers  kept  the  schedules  during  the  sea- 
son and  made  observations  as  the  work  progressed.  The 
answers,  however,  were  about  the  same  in  both  cases.  That 
such  should  be  the  case  is  only  what  might  be  expected.  As 
a  rule,  the  farmers  are  as  competent  to  judge  of  the  work  in 
their  line,  as  other  business  men  of  work  that  concerns  their 
business.  In  making  their  reports  the  farmers  were  dealing 
in  quantities  with  which  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
and  with  which  it  is  a  part  of  their  regular  duties  to  form 
opinions.  That,  under  normal  conditions,  all  competent 
farmers  are  able,  with  a  little  thought,  to  give,  approximately, 
the  time  required  for  each  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work, 
will  hardly  be  denied.  The  returns  were  also  carefully  edited 
and  all  those  which  appeared  defective  excluded.  In  view  of 
this  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  the  figures  shown  represent 
a  fair  average,  and  will,  if  correctly  used,  lead  to  reliable  re- 
sults. 

Plowing  is  the  first  operation  in  order.  The  time  per  acre 
required  for  this  varies  with  the  character  of  the  land,  the 
kind  of  plow,  and  number  of  horses  used,  etc.  This  is  plainly 
illustrated  in  Bome  of  the  tables,  particularly  in  Nos,  IV  and 
XXIV.  In  some  cases  1.5  acres  were  given  as  a  fair  day's 
work,  in  other  cases  twice  this  number  were  finished.  The 
average  number  of  hours  required  per  acre  is  4.53.  With  |1.18 
per  day  for  man  and  |2.39  per  day  for  man  and  team,  as  the 
rate  of  wages  paid,  the  cost  per  acre  under  each  of  the  two 
method's  of  analyzing  expenses  used  in  the  foregoing  tables  id 
as  follows: 

Plowing  one  acre,  4.S3  hours  at  11.8  cents,  one  man 10.535 

Plowing  one  acre,  4.53  hours  at  24  cents,  man  and  team 1.067 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  cost  is  greatly  afifected  by 
the  method  of  allowing  wages.  When  wages  is  paid  for  man 
only  the  cost  is  53.5  cents  per  acre.  When  wages  is  paid  for 
both  man  and  team  the  cost  is  J1.09  or  more  than  twice  as 
great.  This  difference,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
as  the  lower  cost  in  the  first  i>lace  is,  as  is  seen  later,  and  also 
in  the  tables,  largely  offset  by  maintenance  of  horses  and  by 
interest  and  depreciation  which  in  such  cases  should  be  added 
to  the  cost  and  which  appear  in  separate  items. 

Harrowing  and  fitting  is  the  next  operation  in  order.  This 
includes  all  the  work  of  fitting  the  plowed  field  for  seed,  and 
when  practiced,  of  dragging  after  seeding.  The  causes  which 
effect  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  a  given  time 
when  plowing  are  also  effective  in  this  case.  Some  soils 
require  more  work  than  others.  All  kinds  of  harrows  and 
tools  used  are  not  equally  efficient.  Three  horses  to  the 
team  also  means,  as  a  rule,  more  work  done  than  when  only 
two^  are  used.  The  table  shows  that  1.63  or  practically  one 
and  two-thirds  hours  are  on  the  average  required  for  prop- 
erly fitting  one  acre  of  plowed  land  for  the  seed.  On  this 
basis  and  with  wages  the  same  as  in  plowing  the  cost  in  each 
case  is  as  follows: 

Harrowing,  etc.,  one  acre,  1€3  hrs.  at  11.8  cents $0,192 

Harrowing,  etc.,  one  acre,  1.63  hrs.  at  24  cents 391 

In  the  former  case  the  cost  is  somewhat  over  19  cents  per 
acre,  in  the  latter  about  39  cents  per  acre.  The  difference  in 
cost  between  the  two  methods  holds  good  in  all  cases  where 
both  man  and  teams  are  employed  or  .required  for  the  work. 

Seeding  is  next.  This  was  in  all  cases  done  with  machines. 
Different  kinds  of  seeders  or  drlls  were  used  and  as  these 
vary  in  their  capacity  for  work  as  well  as  men  and  horses  and 
were  employed  under  many  different  conditions  there  was 
also  a  difference  in  the  area  covered  within  a  given  time. 
The  average  time  per  acre  was  .90  or  nine-tenth  hour  and  the 
cost  is: 

Seeding  one  acre,  .90  hrs.  at  1L8  cents,  man lO.liM 

Seeding  one  acre,  .90  hrs.  at  24  cents,  man  and  team 216 

The  cost  of  seeding  under  the  two  methods  is  thus  10.6  cent 
and  21.6  cents  respectively. 
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Cutting:  Wheat,  Oats,  Eye  and  Barley  require  little  or 
no  work  from  the  time  of  seeding  until  ripe  or  ready  for  the 
binder.  The  next  work  in  order  therefore  is  cutting  and  in 
this  is  included  the  actual  work  of  the  driver  and  team.  Bind- 
ers and  two  or  three  horses  were  used  in  all  cases  and  the 
average  time  required  to  cut  one  acre  is  seen  to  be  .987  or 
almost  one  hour.    The  cost  in  each  case  is  as  follows: 

Catting  one  acre,  .967  hrs.  at  11.8  cents,  man $0,117 

Cutting  one  acre,  .987  hrs.  at  24  cents,  man  and  team 237 

With  wages  allowed  for  one  man  only  the  cost  is  11.7  cents 
per  acre.  With  wages  for  both  man  and  team  the  cost  is 
23.7  cents  per  acre. 

Shocking:  When  cut  the  grain  is  usually  put  up  into 
shocks  and  thus  left  until  stacking  begins.  It  seemed  from 
the  returns  that  in  most  cases  one  man  could  shock  up  the 
grain  as  fast  as  cut  by  one  binder.  There  were  a  few  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  and  the  effect  of  these  exceptions  was  to 
inake  the  average  time  for  shocking  a  trifle  higher  than  for 
cutting  or  1.183  hours. 

Shocking  one  acre,  1.183  hours  at  11.8  cents ^.140 

According  to  this  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  shocking  the 
grain  is  14  cents. 

Stacking:  This  includes  all  the  work  in  connection  with 
hauling  the  grain  from  the  field  where  shocked  to  the  place 
for  stacking  as  well  as  the  stacking  itself.  The  cost  is  mostly 
affected  by  the  distance  of  hauling  and  is  based  upon  the 
wages  and  time  required  for  two  men  and  one  team.  Accord- 
ing to  the  table  the  time  needed  per  acre  is  1.256  hours.  The 
cost  therefore  is  as  follows: 

stacking  one  acre,  1.266  hrs.  at  23.6  cents,  two  men 10.206 

Stacking  one  acre,  1.256  hrs.  at  24  cents,  man  and  team 30o 

Stacking  one  acre,  1.266  hrs.  at  11.8  cents,  extra  man 148 

Total I0.45S 

From  this  it  appears  that  when  wages  is  allowed  for  men 
only  the  cost  of  stacking  is  29.6  cents  per  acre  and  that, 
when  wages  is  allowed  for  men  and  team,  the  cost  is  45.3 
cents  per  acre. 

This  brings  the  labor  inrolved  in  raising  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye 
and  Barley  down  to  threshing.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
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now  and  then  one  or  the  other  of  the  operations  enumerated 
are  found  unnecessary  as  for  instance,  when  after  Potatoes 
or  Corn  some  other  crop  is  put  in  without  plowing  or  when 
shocking  or  stacking  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  such  cases 
appeared  to  be  too  rare  to  demand  attention.  The  above 
expenses  mu-st  therefore  be  figured  on  in  growing  the  crops  in 
question. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  bring  Corn  down  to  the  same  point. 
Besides  Plowing  and  Harrowing  or  fitting,  the  labor  required 
in  growing  corn  differs  from  that  in  growing  the  other  crops. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  explain  this  separately. 

Harrowing  and  Fitting  :  As  the  cost  of  plowing  is  practic- 
ally the  same  for  all  crops  it  need  not  be  explained  again. 
Harrowing,  etc.,  is  therefore  the  first  item  to  receive  atten- 
tion. As  for  grain,  this  includes  disking,  harrowing,  etc., 
both  before  and  after  planting,  rolling  or  all  the  work  re- 
quired to  fit  the  plowed  soil  for  the  seed  and  of  dragging  after 
planting.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  on  the  whole,  more  labor 
is  expended  to  prepare  the  soil  for  corn  than  for  the  other 
crops  included.  The  average  time  needed  to  prepare  an  acre 
for  seed  and  for  dragging  after  seeding  in  this  case  was  1.95 
hours.    This  makes  the  cost: 

Harrowing,  etc.,  per  acre,  L96  hrs.  at  11.6  cents,  man $0.23 

Harrowing,  etc.,  per  acre,  1.95  hrs.  at  24  cents,  man  and  team..       .468 

Allowing  wages  for  man  only  the  cost  of  these  operations 
are  thus  seen  to  be  23  cents  per  acre  as  against  46.8  cents 
when  wages  is  allowed  for  team  also.  This  is  about  4  and  8 
cents  higher  than  the  cost  shown  for  this  work  for  the  other 
crops. 

Planting  Corn:  This  included  the  actual  work  of  marking, 
when  practiced,  and  planting.  Both  hand  and  horse  planters 
or  checkrowers  were  used.  While  the  latter  predominated 
enough  of  the  former  were  used  to  make  it  necessary  to  show 
the  time  required  in  each  case.  With  hand  planter  2.49 
hours  were  required  per  aere,  with  horse  planter  1.21  hours. 
On  this  basis  the  cost  in  each  case  was: 

Planting  one  acre,  2.49  hrs.  at  11.8  cents,  hand  planter $0,296 

Planting  one  acre,  L2I  hra.  at  11.8  cents,  man 143 

Planting  one  acre,  1.21  hrs.  at  24  cents,  man  and  team 290 
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When  hand  planter  was  used  the  cost  foots  up  to  29.6 
cents  per  acre.      For  horse  planter  and  wages  for  man  only 

the  cost  is  14.3  cents,  with  wages  for  team  also  the  cost  is 

29  cents. 

Cultivating:    In  this  item  is  included  all  the  labor  involved 

from  planting  until  ready   for   cutting  or  harvesting.      This 

labor  consists  almost  wholly  of  cultivating  or  plowing  as  it 

was  sometimes  called.    One  man  and  two  horses  were  used 

for  this.    The  corn  was  cultivated  from  three  to  five  times 

during  the  season  and  the  time  needed  for  this  work  was 

r..72  hours  per  acre.    This  makes  the  cost: 

Cultivating  1  acre,  6.72  hrs.  at  11.8  cents,  man |0.€77 

Cultivating  1  acre,  6,72  hrs.  at  24  cents,  man  and  team 1.373 

In  the  first  case  the  cost  was  67.7  cents  per  acre,  in  the  sec- 
ond case  f  1.37  per  acre. 

Cutting,  Etc.:  This  included  cutting  and  shocking.  As 
those  who  reported  here  cut  their  corn  this  is  a  proper  charge. 
In  some  cases  it  was  cut  by  hand,  in  others  by  a  harvester  or 
binder.  In  the  latter  case  an  extra  man  was  required  for 
shocking.  The  time  needed  to  cut  one  acre  by  hand  was  7.86 
hours  as  against  1.82  hours  with  a  harvester.  The  cost  is  as 
follows: 

Cutting  1  acre  hy  hand,  7.86  hrs.  at  11.8  cents $0.93 

Cutting  1  acre,  harvester,  1.S2  hrs.  at  23.6  cents,  man 43 

Cutting  1  acre,  harvester,  1.S2  hrs.  at  24  cents,  man  and  team..       .440 
Cutting  1  acre,  harvester,  1.82  hrs.  at  11.8  cents,  extra  man 215 

Total  wiih  wages  for  man  and  team  and  extra  man I0.6G6 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  cutting 
com  by  hand  was  93  cents  per  acre;  that  the  average  (5ost 
with  binder  and  wages  for  two  men  only  was  43  cents,  and 
that  the  cost  per  acre  when  binder  was  used  and  wages 
allowed  for  both  man  and  team  and,  besides  this,  for  one 
extra  man,  was  65.5  cents. 

Husking:  This  includes  the  cost  of  husking  and  cribbing 
the  corn.  With  a  few  exceptions  this  work  was  done  by  han.d 
and  as  it  was  done  from  the  shocks  or  stacks,  which  is  much 
slower  work  than  when  husked  from  the  hills  or  standing, 
considerable  time  was  required  for  it.  Horses  were  used 
only  for  hauling  the  cobs  to  the  cribs  and  this  required  so 
little  time  that  it  was  not  taken  into  account.    The  time  re- 
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quired  for  one  man  to  husk  and  crib  one  acre  in   1897  was 
11.32  hours  and  the  money  cost  as  follows : 

Husking  one  acre  com,  11.32  hrs.  at  11.8  cents U.M 

This  shows  that  the  cost  of  husking  and  cribbing  one  acre 
of  corn  was  {1.34.  With  a  yield  of  44  bushels  to  the  acre 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  small  fraction  over  3  cents  per  bushel. 

This  ends  the  analysis  of  the  labor  required,  and  the  cost 
of  same,  in  raising  corn  from  the  time  of  plowing  until  the 
crop  is  husked  and  cribbed.  As  the  cost  of  labor  in  raising 
Wheat,  Oats,  Rye  and  Barley,  down  to  threshing  has  already 
been  presented  we  are  now  at  a  point  where  it  practically 
only  remains  to  sho^  the  labor  needed  for  threshing,  shelling 
and  marketing  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  production  of  these  crops.  The  cost  of  seed  is 
presented  in  Section  3  of  the  foregoing  table. 

Machines  were,  of  course,  used  in  threshing  and  shelling. 
As  comparatively  few  owned  such  machines  it  was  necessary 
to  hire  them.  This  was  generally  done  at  a  fixed  price  per 
bushel  threshed.  To  each  thresher,  from  16  to  20  men  are 
usually  employed;  of  these  4  were  paid  by  the  party  furnish- 
ing the  machine,  and  the  balance  besides  board  and  feed, 
were  paid  by  the  farmers.  The  number  of  bushels  threshed 
daily  varied  greatly  with  the  kind  of  grain.  The  averages  as 
shown  in  the  table  are:  Wheat  1018  bushels,  Oats  1S75 
bushels,  Rye  977  bushels,  Barley  1486  bushels.  The  average 
number  of  men  paid  by  the  farmers  for  this  output  is  13.6 
with  wages  at  fl.lS  per  day  or  11.8  cents  per  hour.  The  labor 
cost  per  bushel  of  threshing  Wheat  is  1.58  cents;  Oats  .86 
cents;  Rye  1.65  cents;  Barley  1.09  cents.  If  to  this  is  added 
the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  machiiie  which  is  1.16,  .89, 
1.16,  and  1.12  cents  per  bushel,  respectively,  for  the  crops  in 
question,  the  following  is  the  total  cost  per  bushel  of  thresh- 
ing: Wheat  2.74  cents,  Oats  1.75  cents.  Rye  2.81  cents.  Bar- 
ley 2.21  cents. 

In  hiring  the  machine  a  bargain  was  often  struck  under 
which  the  different  crops,  including  all  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  raised,  was  threshed  at  a  fixed  price.  This  led  to 
fiome  confusion  in   reporting.      For  instance,  many  farmers 
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raisng  more  than  one  kind  of  grain  reported  the  total  number 
of  bushels  and  the  total  price  paid,  but  omitted  to  give  the 
proportion  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  grain  were  repre- 
sented in  these  totals.  This  necessitated  some  adjustment 
on  our  part  and  it  is  possible  that,  although  the  greatest  care 
was  observed  in  making  these  and  the  totals  are  correct  this 
resulted  in  some  slight  unfairness,  either  in  the  daily  output 
or  in  the  cost  for  the  machine,  to  two  or  more  of  the  crops.  All 
such  adjustments,  however,  w^ere  based  upon  the  average 
of  the  complete  reports  and  there  is  therefore  good  grounds 
for  saying  that  any  unfairness  that  may  exist  must  be  very 
slight  and  figures  given  show  a  fair  average. 

With  wages  the  same  as  for  other  labor  and  the  output, 
help  employed  and  cost  per  bushel  for  machine,  as  shown  in 
the  table,  the  co«t  per  acre  for  threshing  an  average  yield  of 
each  crop  is  as  follows: 

Threshing  one  acre,  17.5  bus.  of  wheat  at  2.74  cents 90.480 

Threshing  one  acre,  89  bus.  of  oats  at  1.76  cents 680 

Threshing  one  acre,  16  bas.  of  rye  at  2.61  cents 610 

Threshing  one  acre,  90  bus.  of  barley  at  2.21  cents G6S 

On  this  basis  the  cost  per  acre  of  threshing  is  seen  to  be: 
Wheat  48  cents,  Oats  68  cents.  Rye  51  cents  and  Barley  66 
cents.  This  is  intended  to  include  all  the  expenses  involved 
in  threshing  except  the  cost  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  the 
engine.  This  item  was  omitted  here  because  the  data  ob- 
tained in  relation  to  it  was  very  limted  and  apparently  not 
reliable.  The  amount  of  this  item,  however,  is  small  and 
fully  covered  under  "Other  expenses." 

Shelling  :  For  that  portion  of  the  corn  crop  that  is  fed  in 
the  ear  on  the  farm,  shelling  is  obviously  not  a  proper  charge. 
In  the  general  market,  however,  only  shelled  corn  is  consid- 
ered and  those  therefore  who  sell  their  corn  there,  must  also 
assume  the  cost  of  shelling  it.  In  such  case  this  was  mostly 
done  at  the  elevator  and  deducted  from  the  price.  Hence  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the 
labor  cost  in  this  operation.  The  total  cost  per  bushel  varied 
from  .5  to  2  cents,  the  average  being  about  1.3  cents.  With 
an  average  yield  of  42  bushels  this  makes  the  cost  per  acre 
56  cents. 

Shelling  one  acre,  42  bnshels  at  1.S  cents 10.56 
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Marketing:  Bj  this  is  meant  the  expense  of  hauling  the 
crop  from  the  farm  where  grown  to  the  market  where  sold 
or  to  the  elevator  where  it  is  received  for  shipping.  This  is 
an  expense  that  cannot  be  avoided  unless  the  products  in 
some  form  are  consumed  at  home  and  even  in  such  cases  it 
is  more  than  likely  some  other  expense  takes  its  place.  It  is 
affected  by  the  distance  of  hauling,  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
etc.  The  average  distance  was  6.3  miles.  A  little  over  two 
or  2.02  loads  were  considered  a  day's  work,  and  43,  44,  76,  46 
and  47  bushels  of  Wheat,  Com,  Oats,  Rye  and  Barley,  re- 
spectively, constituted  a  load.  On  this  basis  the  cost  per 
bushel  of  each  crop  when  wages  is  allowed  for  man  only  is, 
for  Wheat,  1.37  cents,  Corn  1.34  cents,  Oats  .77  cents,  Rye 
1.28  cents.  Barley  1.26  cents.  With  wages  for  both  man  and 
team  the  cost  is  2.80,  2.73,  1.58,  2.60,  2.55  cents  per  bushel  in 
each  case.    This  makes  the  cost  per  acre: 

Wheat  marketing  per  acre,  17.5  bus.  at  1.37  cents,  man 90.24 

Wheat  marketing  per  acre,  17.5  bus.  at  &80  cents,  man  and  team        ,4B 

Corn  marketing  per  acre,  42  bns.  at  1.34  cents,  man 66 

Corn  marketing  per  acre,  42  bus.  at  3.73  cents,  man  and  team..      1.14 

Oats  marketing  per  acre,  39  bns.  at  .77  cents,  man 90 

Oats  marketing  per  acre,  39  bns.  at  1.68  cents,  man  and  team..        .62 

Bye  marketing  per  acre,  18  bns.  at  1.28  cents,  man 23 

Rye  marketing  per  acre,  16  bus.  at  2.60  cents,  man  and  team 47 

Barley  marketing  per  acre,  30  bns.  at  1.26  cents,  man 88 

Barley  marketing  per  acre,  30  bus.  at  2.66  cents,  man  and  team..        .77 

8eed:  In  most  crops  this  was  one  of  the  biggest  items  in 
the  cost.  The  quantity  used  per  acre  for  each  crop  varied 
but  little  in  each  case,  but  the  price  per  bushel  reported  dif- 
fered considerably.  In  many  reports  the  value  per  bushel 
for  seed  was  placed  from  5  to  25  cents  per  bushe^  higher  than 
the  price  of  the  same  grain  for  commercial  purposes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  table  the  quantity  used  and  the  price  per 
bushel  of  same  is  as  follows:  Wheat  1.7  at  72  cents  per 
bushel,  Com  ,2  bushel  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  Oats  2.5 
bushel  at  35  cents  a  bushel.  Rye  1.6  bushel  at  50  cents  per 
bushel.  Barley  2.1  bushels  at  45  cents  per  bushel;  mating  the 
cost  per  acre  of  each  crop: 

Wheat,  seed  per  acre,  1.7  bus.  at  72  cents II.IBO 

Com,  seed  per  acre,  -2  bus.  at  40  cents 2? 

Data,  seed  per  acre,  215  bus.  at  35  cents ^ 

Bye,  seed  per  acre,  1.6  bus,  at  BO  cents *^ 

Barley,  seed  per  acre,  11  bus.  at  15  cents *® 
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In  Section  4  is  presented  the  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation, the  number  not  under  cultivation  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  acres  held  by  the  510  farmers  reporting;  also  the  aver* 
age  value  in  each  case. 

In  the  area  under  cultivation  is  included  all  the  land  under 
the  plow,  or  which  had  been  cleared  up  and  put  in  shape  for 
tilling.  In  the  area  not  under  cultivation  is  included  all  un- 
broken land  or  land  which  cannot  be  tilled  without  previous 
preparations  or  properly  be  classed  as  cultivated  land.  The 
area  in  the  former  case  is  47,316  acres  or  an  average  to  each 
farm  of  92.78  acres,  valued  at  f 53.58  per  acre.  In  the  latter 
case  the  area  was  33,750  acres  or  an  average  of  66.17  acres  to 
the  farm,  valued  at  f30.58  per  acre.  This  makes  a  grand 
total  of  81,666  acres  or  an  average  of  158.95  acres  to  the 
farm  with  an  average  value  of  f 44  per  acre. 

Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  data  that  would  enable  us  to 
present  separately  the  value  of  the  land  and  that  of  the  per- 
manent improvements  thereon.  These,  however,  did  not 
bring  the  desired  results.  While  the  inquiries  were  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  the  points,  and  also  grouped  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  farmers,  except  in  a  few  cases,  only  reported  the 
total  value  of  both  land  and  improvements — exclusive  of 
buildings — and  then  the  total  value  of  buildings.  To  dis- 
tinguish such  improvements  as  clearing,  draining,  fences,  etc., 
from  the  land  itself  is  very  difficult.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  generally  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  land. 
Hence  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  keeping  the  amount 
invested  in  such  improvements  separate  from  the  amount  in- 
vested in  land  only. 

As  to  the  points  covered,  however,  the  answers  were  com- 
plete. These  questions  were  also  much  easier  to  answer. 
Each  neighborhood  has  a  fairly  well  established  value  on  its 
land.  Besides  this,  its  value  may  be,  and  often  was  consid- 
ered to  correspond  to  the  amount  given  when  the  sum  of  its 
rents  is  capitalized  at  the  current  rate  of  interest.  The  value 
of  buildings  is  also  easily  determined  even  when  no  account 
is  kept  of  their  cost.  Especially  is  this  true  as  compared  in 
this  respect,  with  most  other  improvements-       Considering 
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these  facts,  the  reason  why  the  farmers  failed  to  report  the 
valae  of  the  improvements  referred  to  is  easily  seen. 

As  was  said  the  value  of  buildings  was  reported  separately 
from  the  value  of  land  including  such  other  improvements  as 
could  not  be  distinguished  frofn  it.  Buildings,  however*  are 
necessary  to  farming  and  generally  go  with  the  land. 
Properly  speaking  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business.  Their  value  was  therefore  added  to 
the  land.  This  was  done  on  such  a  basis  that  each  acre 
shared  equally,  regardless  of  whether  under  cultivation  or 
not.  The  value  per  acre  given  above  includes,  therefore,  be- 
sides that  of  land  the  value  of  all  improvements  made  upon 
it. 

From  this  method  of  treating  values  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  difference  in  value  between  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated land,  as  shown,  would  indicate  the  value  of  improve- 
ments. This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case.  The  elements 
which  make  up  the  value  on  both  sides  differ  greatly,  partic- 
ularly in  degree.  For  instance,  the  land  varies  as  to  produc- 
tive power,  improvements  required  and  many  other  respects. 
Again  land  classed  as  uncultivated  was  often  fenced,  drained 
and  partially  or  wholly  cleared.  It  is  plain  that  in  either  one 
of  these  cases  its  value  was  affected  and  that  no  inferences 
along  this  line  can  be  safely  made.  The  thoroughness  of  the 
inquiries,  however,  prevented  much  confusion  and  errors  in 
the  answers.  Indirectly  therefore  the  method  adopted  was 
the  means  of  enabling  us  to  present  much  more  reliable  data 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Rent  or  Interest  on  Land  :  This  is  by  far  the  largest  single 
item  of  expense.  In  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  reports  rent 
was  placed  at  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  average  value  of  the 
land.  The  other  2  per  cent,  allowed  a  fixed  proportion  of 
crop  for  rent.  In  either  case,  however,  it  was  found  to 
amount  to  about  the  same.  The  cost  of  the  use  of  land  is 
therefore  based  upon  6  per  cent,  on  its  value.  As  this  value 
consists  of  tlie  improvements  upon  it  as  well  as  of  the  land  the 
amount  paid  for  its  use  is  composed  of  both  Rent  and  In- 
terest.    Hence  this  item  is  called  "Interest  on  land"  in  this 
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investigation.      If  the  average  value  is  used  as  the  baeis  the 
cost  per  acre  is  as  follows: 

Interest  on  one  acre  of  land,  144.00  at  6  per  cent $2.64 

In  Section  5  is  shown  the  total  value  of  machinery  and 
tools  used  as  well  as  the  average  value  of  same  to  each  acre 
under  cultivation;  the  total  value  of  work  horses  used  and 
the  average  value  of  same  to  each  acre  in  the  farm. 

The  total  value  of  the  machinery  used  is  seen  to  be  f203,- 
234.  This  is  equivalent  to  $4.29  to  each  acre  under  cultiva- 
tion or  an  average  of  f398.45  to  each  of  the  farms  included.^ 
The  total  value  of  the  horses  is  f  110,999,  or  an  average  to 
each  acre  in  the  farm  of  f  1.25  and  to  each  farm  of  |217.65. 

Machinery  and  Tools:  The  schedules  called  for  the  value 
of  the  machinery,  etc.,  required  or  used  for  farming  purposes. 
By  value  in  this  case  was  meant  the  amount  for  which,  at 
present  prices,  their  machinery  could  be  replaced  with  new. 
While  all  those  included  here  reported,  the  figures  given  were 
not  always  those  asked  for.  Manj-  were  unable  to  give  the 
market  prices  at  that  time  and  therefore  gave  the  prices  paid 
when  bought.  Others  again,  gave  the  purchase  price  without 
any  other  explanation,  evidently  belieying  that  this  was  the 
proper  amount  on  which  to  compute  expenses.  The  number 
thus  giving  the  prices  at  which  they  bought  their  machinery, 
etc.,  footed  up  to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  prices  of 
farm  implements  are  gradually  going  down  and  were  un- 
doubtedly therefore  lower  in  many  cases  at  the  time  of  re- 
porting than  when  bought,  it  is  also  likely  that  the  value 
shown  in  the  tables  is  somewhat  above  the  actual  market  price 
prevailing  when  the  reports  were  made.  While  no  reliable 
data  bearing  upon  this  difference  could  be  obtained  it  ap- 
peared, after  taking  everything  into  account,  that  it  was  not 
big  enough  to  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  cost  of  raising  the 
crops. 

The  expenses  arising  from  the  use  of  machinery,  etc.,  con- 
sist of  depreciation  and  interest.  By  depreciation  is  meant  the 
wear  and  tear  or  gradual  using  up  of  the  machinery  used  in 
production.  The  amount  of  this  depreciation  was  variously 
estimated.     In  some  cases  it  was  placed  as  high  as   12  per 
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cent,  on  the  value,  in  others  again  as  low  as  8  per  cent. 
Perhaps  10  per  cent,  is  a  fair  figure.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
rate  adopted  in  this  investigation. 

By  interest  in  this  case  is  meant  the  proper  return  to  the 
amount  invested  in  machinery,  etc.  The  amount  cf  this  re- 
turn usually  corresponds  to  the  amount  paid  for  borrowed 
capital  or  money.  As  the  current  rate  of  interest  was  6 
per  cent,  this  rate  on  its  value  was  allowed  for  interest  on 
machinery,  etc. 

With  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  tools  used,  the  area 
under  cultivation  and  the  respective  rates  of  depreciation 
arid  interest  given,  the  cost  per  acre  in  each  case  is  easily 
computed. 

Depreciation  of  machinery,  etc.,  $4.29  per  ncre  at  10  per  cent...    $0,429 
Interest  on  macliinery,  etc.,  $4.29  per  acre  at  6  per  cent 257 

Total  per  acre   $0,686 

From  these  figures  we  thus  see  that  the  expense  of  depre- 
ciation and  interest  to  each  acre  under  cultivation  was  42.9 
Jind  2.1.7  cents,  respectively.  It  should  be  noticed  here  that  un- 
der this  method  of  treating  these  expense®  they  must  be  shared 
alike  by  all  the  crops  included.  As  some  crops  undoubtedly 
require  the  use  of  more  machinery  in  production  than  others, 
this  may  at  first  sight  appear  unfair.  XTpon  closer  consider- 
ation, however,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  apportion  this  cost 
upon  the  basis  of  the  machinery  used  for  each  crop  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  It  will  also  be  seen  any  apparent  ine- 
quality in  this  respect  would  in  the  long  run  be  wiped  out 
by  the  rotation  of  crops  and  other  causes. 

Horses:  At  our  present  stage  of  industrial  development 
horses  are  indispensable  to  production  on  the  farm.  The 
expenses  which  arise  from  their  use  have  been  figured  both 
as  wages  and  as  depreciation,  interest  and  maintenance  on 
the  capital  invested  in  them.  Which  of  these  two  methods 
is  correct  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  circumstances  in 
each  case.  When  team  work  is  actually  hired  for  wages  the 
amount  thus  paid,  if  feed  is  included,  undoubtedly  constitutes 
the  expense  of  this  work,  but  in  the  case  of  farmers  who  keep 
just  enough  horses  for  the  running  of  their  farm  and  who 
neither  hire  nor  let  such  w^ork  for  wages  it  would  seem  that 
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the  latter  method  applies.  As  the  wages  paid  for  team  work 
has  been  explained  already  it  only  remains  to  point  out  the 
expense  under  the  latter  method. 

Horses  wear  out  and  are  subject  to  accidents  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  expenses  which  result  from  this  source  are 
legitimate  charges  in  the  cost  of  production.  Horses  also 
cost  money,  that  is,  they  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  capital  or  money.  On  the  amount  thus 
invested  in  them  interest  must  be  paid  and  this  adds  another 
item  to  the  expense.  Finally  horses  must  be  maintained,  or 
fed  and  cared  for.  This  is  also  combined  with  outlays  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  total  cost. 

DEf>RECiATioN  OF  HoRSBs:  By  this  is  meant  an  amount  that 
corresponds  closely  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery. 
Most  of  those  who  answered  the  questions  relating  to  the 
amount  that  ought  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  depreciation 
of  horses  placed  it  at  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  on  their  value.  The 
average  was  about  9  per  cent.  But  as  ordinary  risks  were  not 
figured  in  this,  the  rate  was  placed  at  10  per  cent.,  with  value 
as  above  this  makes  the  cost  per  acre  12.5  cents. 

Depreciation  of  horses,  $1.25  per  acre  at  10  per  cent $0,126 

Interest  ox  Value  of  Horses:  No  inquiries  regarding  the 
rate  of  interest  on  capital  invested  in  horses  were  made. 
But  as  it  was  thought  likely  that  it  would  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  rate  paid  for  other  capital  the  current  rate  or  6 
per  cent,  was  adopted.  With  the  value  as  shown  this  makes 
the  cost  per  acre  7.5  cents. 

Interest  on  value  of  horses,  $1.25  per  acre  at  6  per  cent |0.0^ 

Maintenance  OF  Horses  :  This  includes  feed  and  care.  The 
answers  regarding  this,  while  not  as  complete  nor  as  full  as 
would  have  been  desirable,  indicated  that  the  average  daily 
rations  of  a  horse,  including  both  the  time  at  work  and  the 
time  not  working,  was  equivalent  to  10  pounds  of  oats  and  12 
pounds  of  hay.  At  the  average  price  of  these  products  on  the 
farm  during  the  past  6  years,  this  would  amount  to  (36.00  a 
year  to  each  horse.  As  there  were  1945  horses  used  the  total 
cost  was  170,240.  With  81,066  acres  included  this  would 
make  the  cost  per  acre  |.8674. 

Maintenance  of  horses,  $70,24<X-81066  acres.    Ay.  per  acre 10.867 
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We  see  from  this  that  the  cost  per  acre  of  depreciation,  in- 
terest and  maintenance  of  horses  was  12.5,  7.5,  and  86.7  cents 
respectively  or  a  total  of  f  1.17  per  acre.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  based  upon  the  average  price 
of  oats  and  hay  during  the  past  six  years  and  is  therefore 
higher  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  based  upon 
the  prices  paid  for  these  products  on  the  farm  in  1896.  It 
should  also  be  noticed  that  in  these  calculations  the  total 
number  of  acres  in  the  farms  were  included,  regardless  of 
whether  under  cultivation  or  not.  This  makes  the  actual 
cost  per  acre  much  lower  than  if  the  land  under  cultivation 
only  had  been  included,  but  was  thought  fair  because  uncul- 
tivated land  usually  requires  more  or  less  team  work  as  well 
as  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  horses.  Had  the  cost  of 
horses  under  this  method  been  charged  to  the  area  under 
cultivation  only,  the  cost  per  acre  would  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Depreciation  23.5  cents;  interest  14  cents;  mainte- 
nance f  1.48  or  a  total  per  acre  of  |1.86. 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  as  shown 
above  is  not  far  from  correct,  those  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
easily  substitute  the  figures  given  by  calculations  of  their 
own.  It  was  for  this  purpose  mainly  that  the  actual  time  re- 
quired for  the  team  work  involved  was  figured  out  and  pre- 
sented in  notes  under  each  of  the  tables  showing  the  "Cost 
of  Production." 

Taxes:  The  farmers  were  asked  to  report  all  outlays  for 
taxes  or  for  assessments  made  on  all  the  property  used  in  pro- 
duction only.  The  amount  given  here  therefore  does  not  in- 
clude taxes  on  bonds  and  stocks,  mortgages  or  other  secur- 
ities. The  total  taxes  paid  was  |20,750.  As  the  area  in- 
cluded constitutes  81,066  acres  this  is  equivalent  to  25.6  cents 
per  acre  or: 

Taxes  per  acre  I0.2G6 

Fertilizing:  According  to  the  reports  included  here  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  kept  up  by  barnyard  and  stable  ma- 
nures and  by  rotation  with  clover  and  other  leguminous 
crops.  The  cost  of  keeping  up  the  soil  by  these  means  was 
.difficult  to  determine.      Particularly    because   the   farmers 
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themselves  in  maDy  cases  did  not  seem  to  have  any  well  de- 
fined views  regarding  it. 

Manures  were  mostly  so  applied  to  the  land  that  the  whole 
area  under  cultivation  requiring  fertilizing  was  covered  once 
during  a  period  of  4  or  5  years.  The  labor  involved  in  this 
consisted  mostly  of  preparing,  caring,  hauling  and  spreading 
upon  the  field.  The  amount  required  for  hauling  and  spread- 
ing was  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain,  and  varied  in  cost 
from  12  to  30  cents  per  load,  depending  mostly  upon  the  dis- 
tance of  hauling.  As  to  the  other  processes,  however,  the 
data  obtained  was  rather  limited.  But  enough  was  received 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  labor  cost  per  load  did 
not  on  the  average  exceed  30  cents. 

While  each  piece  of  land  was  manured  only  once  every 
4  or  5  years  the  cost  of  this  should  be  borne  in  just  propor- 
tion by  all  the  crops  grown  during  this  period.  To  effect 
this,  as  near  as  could  be  done  with  the  means  at  hand,  the 
average  number  of  loads  to  each  year  or  crop  was  ascertained 
As  the  table  shows,  this  average  consisted  of  2.3  loads.  At 
30  cents  per  load,  the  yearly  cost  for  the  labor  of  manuring 
was  thus  69  cents. 

While  30  cents  per  load  may  represent  the  actual  cost  of 
the  manures  to  the  farmers  they  are  undoubtedly  worth 
more  than  this  to  him.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that 
farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  often  buy 
manures  there  and  besides  the  labor  of  hauling  pay  from  50 
to  75  cents  per  load  for  same. 

Clovers  seemed  to  be  used  even  oftener  than  manures.  As 
has  been  said  the  value  of  clovers  as  fertilizers  comes  from 
the  fact  that  they  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store  it 
up  in  both  tops  and  roots.  Even  the  amount  thus  stored  in 
the  roots  alone  is  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  grain.  As  the  tops 
cut  off  for  fodder  or  hay  are  worth  about  as  much  as  a  crop 
of  grain  the  farmers  figured  that  the  fertilizing  obtained  in 
this  manner  costs  them  nothing.  When  tops,  usually  the 
second  growth,  are  plowed  under,  this  mode  of  fertilizing 
is  of  course  combined  with  an  expense  closely  correspond- 
ing to  the  value  for  feed  of  materials  plowed  down. 

The  average  price  per   load    of  manure,  when  purchased, 
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was  65  cents.  This  figure  was  Qsed  as  a  basis  far  the  cost  of 
fertilizing  in  the  foregoing  tables  in  all  cases  where  the  cost 
of  this  item  exceeds  f  1.25  per  acre.    . 

Interest  on  the  Annual  Investment:  By  the  annual  in- 
restment  in  this  case  is  meant  the  operating  expenses  on  the 
farm.  It  includes  all  the  expenses  involved  in  growing  and 
marketing  the  crops  except  rent  on  land  and  interest  on 
permanent  improvements,  machinery  and  horses.  Farmers 
as  well  as  manufacturers  must  pay  wages,  buy  materials  and 
meet  other  outlays  incident  to  production.  The  money  with 
which  this  is  done  is  a  part  of  their  necessary  capital  and  upon 
this  interest  at  current  rates  must  be  paid.  As  the  farmer 
turns  this  capital  over  only  once  during  the  year  the  oum  on 
which  interest  should  be  figured  consists  of  their  total  outlay 
for  such  purposes.  In  the  foregoing  tables  the  annual  in- 
vestment was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  other  invest- 
ments and  its  amount  is  therefore  seen  in  each  case. 

Other  Expenses:  Besides  the  expenses  enumerated  and 
explained  above  there  are  other  outlays  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, must  be  provided  for.  Among  these  are  binding 
twine,  fuel  for  the  engine  when  threshing,  delays  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  caused  by  bad  weather,  accidents,  etc. 
While  the  data  obtained  regarding  these  expenses  was  not 
fully  reliable  it  indicated  that,  on  the  average,  they  would  be 
amply  covered  by  50  cents  per  acre.  This  amount  was  there- 
fore allowed  and  is  included  under  "Other  expenses." 

With  this  the  analysis  of  the  "Cost  of  Production''  as  com- 
puted from  the  data  in  the  preceding  tables  is  concluded. 
The  sole  aim  throughout  the  whole  investigation  was  to  get 
at  the  actual  cost  to  the  farmers.  With  this  end  in  view  only 
the  best  returns,  such  as  bore  signs  of  careful  preparation 
and  of  being  complete  and  correct  were  included.  Before 
used  they  were  also  carefully  examined  and  edited  and  pre- 
cautions were  taken  against  errors  in  the  compilation.  In 
view  of  this  it  is  felt  that  conclusions  shown  can  be  depended 
upon  and  that  they  represent  a  true  average  for  the  state. 

Attention  should,  perhaps,  be  called  to  the  fact  that  no 
charge  has  been  made  for  the  cost  of  keeping  up  fences  and 
buildings,  nor  for  insurance  against  fire,  accidents,  etc.    As 
12 
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the  amount  invested  in  both  fences  and  buildings  was  in- 
cluded in  the  value  given  for  land  interest  upon  it  has  been 
charged.  This,  however,  does  not  fully  cover  the  expense  of 
these  items.  Fences  and  buildings  must  be  kept  in  repair. 
The  cost  of  doing  so  should  undoubtedly  be  charged  to  the 
*'Cost  of  Production"  on  the  land  to  which  they  belong.  Most 
farmers  also  carry  insurance  against  fire,  etc.,  and  this  adds 
another  item  of  expense.  While  no  figures  were  asked  re- 
garding these  expenses,  several  farmers  included  them  in 
their  report.  From  the  facts  thus  submitted  it  appeared  that 
the  total  expense  from  these  sources  cannot  be  much  below  25 
cents  per  acre.  It  is  also  possible  that  besides  depreciation 
and  interest  on  machinery  as  charged  here,  there  ought  to  be 
an  additional  allowance  for  repairs  such  as  are  caused  by  ac- 
cident, etc.  Expenses  of  this  kind,  however,  are  easily  esti- 
mated and  those  who  feel  they  should  be  included  can  readily 
do  so  by  adding  what  they  consider  a  fair  sum  to  the  cost 
shown  in  the  tables. 

There  is  also  another  item  which,  while  it  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  true  "Cost  of  Production"  and  has  been  so  treated 
in  the  analysis  tables  of  the  different  crops,  has  been  left  out 
of  the  above  analysis;  namely,  that  part  of  the  "necessary 
profit"  which  economists  usually  term  "Wages  of  Superin- 
tendence." In  this  analysis,  as  it  stands,  the  farmers  have 
received  wages  for  such  labor  as  they  may  perform  and  inter- 
est on  the  capital  employed,  but  no  allowance  has  been  made 
as  a  compensation  for  their  efforts  and  trouble  in  managing 
their  farms.  To  such  remuneration  they  are  certainly  en- 
titled. Wthout  it,  in  the  long  run,  they  neither  would  nor 
could  stay  in  the  business.  In  farming,  as  in  other  business, 
there  are  ups  and  downs.  There  are  years  of  depressions  dur- 
ing which  they  are  barely  able  to  meet  actual  outlays.  Then 
again,  there  are  years  of  good  yields  or  high  prices,  perhaps 
both,  leaving  a  surplus  above  expenses  sufficient  to  offset  the 
losses  in  poor  years.  The  amount  thus  obtained  necessary  to 
cover  "Wages  of  Superintendence"  varies  more  from  year  to 
year,  than  any  other  item  of  expense.  As  a  rule  it  is  figured 
on  the  capital  used.  Experience  and  investigations  in  other 
lines  of  business  show,  that  in  average  undertakings  it  cor- 
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responds  to,  or  rather  equals,  the  amount  allowed  for  inter- 
est. As  farming  comes  within  the  class  of  business  referred 
to,  the  expense  of  superintendence  or  management  can,  in  this 
investigation,  be  safely  placed  at  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed. 

Having  presented  in  detail  the  cost  to  the  farmers  of  rais- 
ing the  crops  in  question,  it  remains  to  make  a  few  explana- 
tions of  the  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  these  crops. 

Section  7  shows  the  yield  per  acre  and  price  per  bushel,  as 
well  as  the  average  in  each  case  for  6  years;  also  the  value  per 
acre  of  the  accompanying  straw  and  stalks.  These  figures 
were  obtained  in  connection  with  those  relating  to  the  cost 
and  cover  the  same  area  and  may  therefore  be  used  in  ascer- 
taining the  relation  between  the  Cost  of  Production  and  Sell- 
ing Price. 

The  products  or  crops  thus  consist  of  the  grain  and  the  ac- 
companying straw  or  stalk.  Regarding  the  data  from  which 
the  value  was  computed  it  can  be  said  that  it  bore  every  indi- 
cation of  being  accurate  or  reliable,  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  data  for  1896.  The  first  schedule  w^as  sent  out  early  in 
1897.  As  the  farmers  mostly  keep  their  accounts  in  their  heads, 
it  is,  therefore,  likely  that  the  facts  concerning  their  last  crops 
should  be  more  fresh  in  their  minds  than  those  of  several 
years  back.  Indeed,  this  was  fully  explained  in  many  cases. 
While  the  data  for  6  years  may  not,  for  this  reason  be  abso- 
lute, it  is  unquestionably  so  nearly  so,  that  it  can  be  safely 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  yield  and  price  of  each  crop,  both  for  1896  and  the  aver- 
age for  6  years,  are  so  plainly  shown  in  the  table  that  no 
further  explanations  in  this  respect  are  needed.  Compute*!, 
the  data  for  1896  gives  the  following  as  to  the  value  per  acre 
of  the  grain: 

Wheat,  18  bushels  per  acre  at  66  cents $11.70 

Oats,  d  bushels  per  acre  at  17  cents ^-^ 

Rye,  20  bushels  per  acre  at  83  cents ••W 

Barley,  33  bushels  per  acre  at  28  cents S-^ 

Com,  44  bushels  per  acre  at  24  cenU W-66 

We  see  from  this  that  in  1896  Wheat  was  worth  f  11.70, 
Oats  16.97,  Rye  |6.60,  Barley  f  8.96,  and  Corn  f  10.56  per  acre. 
Of  the  grain  alone  Wheat  thus  gave  the  greatest   returns. 
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Corn  comes  next,  and  Rye,  although  the  yield  reported  of  it 
is  considerably  above  the  average,  gave  the  lowest  return. 

The  verage  yield  and  price  of  grain  as  reported  for  six  years 
gives  the  following  as  the  value  per  acre  of  each  crop : 

Wheat,  17.5  bushels  per  acre  at  Gl  cents $10.68 

Oats,  39'^u8hels  per  acre  at  26  cents 10.14 

Rye,  18  bushels  per  acre  at  46  cents 8.10 

Barley,  80  bushels  per  acre  at  43  cents 12.90 

Corn,  42  bushels  per  acre  at  34  cents 14.28 

These  figures  show  the  average  value  per  acre  of  each  crop 
for  a  period  of  six  years.  Comparing  this  with  the  value  in 
1896,  a  marked  difference  is  noticed.  Com  now  ranks  first, 
while  Wheat  is  the  third  in  order.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Wheat,  the  average  value  for  the  period  given  is  also  consid- 
erably higher  than  that  of  1896.  This  is  mostly  due  to  fluc- 
tuation in  prices. 

In  the  values  thus  shown  Straw  and  Stalks  were  not  in- 
eluded.  The  figures  given,  therefore,  do  not  in  any  case  rep- 
resent the  total  value  per  acre  of  all  the  products.  Straw 
and  Stalks,  while  by-products  only,  are,  if  fully  utilized,  of 
considerable  value  to  the  farmers.  While  mostly  used  for 
feed  and  bedding  or  for  fertilizers,  these  products  often  com- 
mand a  fair  price  ^n  the  market.  The  value  placed  upon 
them,  how^ever,  varied  greatly.  Some  based  their  estimates 
upon  the  commercial  value  of  the  feed  and  fertilizing  ele- 
ments in  Straw  and  Stalks,  as  presented  in  official  reports, 
without  making  any  allowance  for  the  form  in  which  they  are 
found.  Others  again  were  governed  by  what  they  considered 
the  value  of  these  products  when  used  in  their  natural  state 
upon  the  farm.  The  first  of  these  estimates  was  used  in  the 
first  presentation  of  the  40  and  400  acre  lots,  but  the  value 
given  is  considered  too  high.  Ordinarily,  the  good  the 
farmers  get  out  of  Straw,  etc.,  is  worth  much  less  than  this. 
Tlie  second  method,  or  the  farmers'  own  estimate,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  nearly  correct  and  this  has  therefore  been  used 
in  the  analysis  tables.  The  average  value  per  acre  of  straw 
and  stalks  in  this  latter  case  is  as  follows: 

Wheat,  straw  per  acre $1.30 

Oats,  straw  per  acre 2.30 

Rye,  straw  per  acre 8.20 

Barley,  straw  per  acre 1.60 

Com,  straw  per  acre 3.00 
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According  to  the  estimates  of  the  farmers  themselvea 
Wheatstraw  is  worth  fl.30,  Oat-straw  f2.30,  Rye-straw 
f2.20^  Barley-straw  |1.50,  and  Corn-stalks  |3.00  per  acre.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  total  value  of  the  products  per  acre  the 
value  of  the  straw  as  thus  shown  should  be  added  to  the  value 
of  the  grain  as  presented  above.  On  this  basis  the  total 
value  per  acre  of  both  grain  and  straw,  etc.,  in  1896  was  as 
follows: 

Wheat,  grain  and  straw  per  acre $13.00 

Oats,  grain  and  straw  per  acre 9.27 

Rye,  grain  and  straw  per  acre 8.80 

Barley,  grain  and  straw  per  acre 10.46 

Corn,  grain  and  stalk  per  acre 13.56 

With  the  value  of  straw,  etc.,  the  same  as  in  1896,  the  aver- 
age value  per  acre  of  each  of  the  crops  included  of  both  the 
grain  and  straw  for  6  years  is : 

Wheat,  grain  and  straw  per  acre $11.98 

Oats,  grain  and  straw  per  acre 12.44 

Rye,  grain  and  straw  per  acre 10.90 

Barley,  grain  and  straw  per  acre 14.40 

Corn,  grain  and  stalk  per  acre 17.28 

This  table^  shows  that  the  average  value  per  acre  of  both 
grain  and  straw,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  six  crops  was  as  follows: 
Wheat  111.98,  Oats  f  12.44,  Rye  f  10.30,  Barley  |14.40  and  Corn 
fl7.28.  In  this  case  com  was  worth  the  most  and  rye  the 
least.  As  straw  and  stalks  were  placed  at  the  same  value  in 
both  cases  the  relative  value  of  the  crops  of  1896  and  the  aver- 
age crop  was  not  affected  by  the  same  when  added  to  the 
value  of  the  grain. 

The  prices  per  bushel  given  above,  or  used  in  computing 
the  value  per  acre,  are  those  actually  received  by  the  farmers 
for  their  grain  when  delivered  at  mill  or  elevator. 

The  apparently  high  value  shown  of  straw,  etc.,  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
turns included  were  from  farmers  living  in  the  southern  or 
eastern  parts  of  the  state  where  these  products  are  in  greater 
demand  and  therefore  command  a  higher  price. 

Begarding  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion the  following  explanations  may  be  added:  While  the 
rate  of  wages  used  is  the  rate  paid  in  1896,  it  was  found  to 
torrespond  closely  to  the  average  rate  during  the  six  year  per- 
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iod.  During  a  few  years  previous  to  1896  there  had  been  a 
gradual  fall  in  wages.  In  1896,  however,  there  was  an  up- 
ward tendency.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  largely  counteract 
the  former  fall.  Hence  the  small  difference  between  the 
wages  of  that  year  and  the  average  wage. 

The  time  required  for  performing  the  various  parts  of  the 
labor  involved  is,  in  some  cases,  that  of  1896,  and  in  others 
the  average  for  a  series  of  years  as  observed  by  the  farmers. 
Between  the  two,  however,  there  was  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  time  reported.  This  probably  indicates  that  during 
the  last  few  years  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  improvements 
in  either  the  machinery  used  or  in  other  methods  of  produc- 
tion. The  reports  frequently  referred  to  a  new  style  of  corn- 
harvester  which  had  proved  a  success,  but  this  had  not  come 
into  general  use. 

The  value  reported  of  land  and  horses  was  that  of  1896. 
As  this  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  agricultural  depression, 
and  as  the  prices  of  horses  have  been  gradually  doing  down, 
it  is  likely  that  the  value  given  was  somewhat  lower  than  the 
average  value  of  same  for  the  period  covered,  although  the 
difference  is  likely  to  be  very  small.  As  to  machinery  and 
tools  the  value  reported  will  correspond  closely  to  the  aver- 
age value.  Regarding  the  rate  of  depreciation  and  interest 
there  are  also  good  reasons  for  believing  they  have  undergone 
no  radical  change  during  the  last  few  years. 

Of  seed  and  the  grain  used  for  feed  or  maintenance  of 
horses,  the  prices  upon  which  the  cost  of  same  are  based  are 
those  of  the  average  for  the  period  covered.  As  the  average 
prices  of  all  the  crops,  except  wheat,  is  higher  than  the  price 
of  1896,  the  cost  of  these  items  for  these  crops  as  shown,  is 
higher  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  prices  of  that 
year  been  made  the  basis.    The  difference,  however,  is  not 

great. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  per  acre  of  threshing,  shelling  and 
marketing,  the  average  yield  instead  of  the  yield  of  1896  was 
used.  As  a  result  of  this  the  cost  per  acre  of  these  items,  par- 
ticularly of  threshing  and  shelling,  is  a  few  cents  lower  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  cost  been  based  on  the  yield 
of  1896.    As  the  cost  per  bushel,  as  shown  above,  will  practi- 
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cally  apply  in  either  case,  the  cast  for  1896  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  substituting  the  yield  of  that  year  for  the  yield 
given. 

Taxes:  The  amount  paid  per  bushel  for  threshing,  machine 
and  shelling,  also  the  items  included  under  '^Other  expenses/' 
are  those  for  1896.  Nothing  developed,  however,  to  indicate 
that  the  expenses  covered  by  these  items  vary  so  much  from 
year  to  year  as  to  materially  affect  the  cost  per  acre.  In  com- 
mon with  the  other  expenses  mentioned  these  may,  therefore, 
be  used  in  the  average  cost,  as  well  as  for  the  cost  of  1896. 

In  figuring  out  the  cost  per  bushel  from  the  cost  per  acre, 
as  explained  and  as  presented  in  the  following  tables,  the 
average  yield  was  also  used  in  each  case.  The  result  of  this 
was  a  slightly  higher  cost  per  bushel  than  if  based  on  the 
larger  yield.  As  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  practically,  the 
exact  cost  for  1896  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  the  yield 
of  that  year.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  difference 
in  the  two  instances  is  almost  too  small  to  deserve  notice. 

While  the  data  thus  collected  and  used  relate  directly  to 
the  conditions  in  1896  only,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  it  applies  equally  as  much  to  the  other  years,  and  that 
coet  computed  from  it  represents  a  fair  average  for  the  period 
covered.  In  fact  many  farmers  stated  that  the  cost  per  acre 
has  remained  at  about  the  same  point  for  several  years.  Of 
course  there  are  necessarily  some  variations  even  outside  of 
those  explained  here.  Under  normal  conditions,  however, 
they  will  not  greatly  affect  the  results  an  a  whole. 

In  order  to  present  the  average  "Cost  of  Production,"  as  ex- 
plained above,  in  a  more  convenient  form,  and  to  show  its  re- 
lation to  the  value  or  selling  price  of  the  products,  the  follow- 
ing tables  are  included: 
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WBXAT.—CoBt  of  produc.ion  per  acre  and  husheh 


Items. 


Cost  with 

wages  for  labor 

onl>. 


Per 
acre. 


Bash. 


CkMtwith 

wacres  for  both 

labor  and 

teana. 


Per 
acre. 


Bush. 


etc. 


Plowing    . . 
Harrowing, 

Seeding  

Cutting  

Shocking  

Stacking  

Threshing   

Marketing  

Seed 

Taxes  

Malntenace  of  horses  

Fertilizing,    2.3   loads   manure 

Other  expenses    

Depreciation  on  value  machinery. 
Depreciation  on  value  horses , 


Total  annual  investment  

Interest  on  value  of  moch $4.29  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  value  of  horses 1.25  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  annual  invest $6.12  at  6  per  cent.  $6.52 

Interest  on  value  of  land $44.0D  at  6  per  cent. 


Total  cost 


I 

.535 
.192 
.106 
.117 
.140 
.296 
.480 
.240 
1.160 
.266 
.867 
.690 
.500 
.429 
.125 


Cts. 

3.06 

1.10 

.61 

.67 

.SO 

1.69 

2.74 

1.37 

6.67 

1.46 

4.96 

3.94 

2.86 

2.45 


.71 


6.123 

34.98 

.257 

1.47 

.075 

.43 

.355 

2.03 

2.640 

1 

15.09 

$    I 

l.06r< 

.381 
.216 
.237 
.140 

.463 
.480{ 
.490 
1.160{ 
.266 


.690 
.500 

.429 


6.619 
.257 


9.450      54.00 


Cts. 
6.21 
2.24 
1.23 
1.35 
.80 
2.69 
2.74 
2.80 
6.57 
1.4« 


3.94 
2.86 
2.45 


37.2A 
1.47 


.379 
2.640 


9.796 


2.17 
15.09 


56.97 


Investment  per  acre,  $55.66.    Yield  per  acre,  17.6  bushels. 

Prom  the  first  presentation  in  the  above  table,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  complete,  we  see  that  the  annual  invest- 
ment with  interest  on  the  same  and  on  the  value  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  horses  used  and  of  the  rent  of  the  land  in  rais- 
ing wheat,  foot  up  to  |9.4o  per  acre.  It  has  also  been  seen 
that  the  value  per  acre  of  the  crops  produced  was  fll.TO  in 
1896,  and  f  10.68  on  the  average  for  the  grain,  and  f  1.30  per 
acre  in  each  case  for  the  straw. 

The  cost  and  value  may  thus  be  compared.  Before  this  is 
done,  however,  the  value  of  straw  should  either  be  deducted 
from  the  cost  or  added  to  the  value  of  the  grain.  If  deducted 
from  the  cost  the  same  is  reduced  from  f 9.45  to  f8.15  per 
acre. 

Thus  with  "Cost  of  Production,"  at  f8.15,  and  the  "Value 
of  Produ<it8"  at  fll.TO  and  |10.68,  there  was  a  surplus  of  value 
of  13.55  in  1896,  and  (2.53  on  the  average.  As  the  capital  in- 
vested or  used  for  |55.66,  these  surpluses  are  equivalent  to 
6.39  and  4.55  per  cent,  on  the  same,  respectively.  In  1896 
the  surplus  more  than  covers  necessary  profit,  but  on  the  aver- 
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age  it  falls  below  this  requirement  by  aboat  one  and  one-half 
per  cent. 

Another  comparison  may  be  of  interest.  The  table  shows 
the  annual  investment  to  be  |6.12^  and  that  interest  on  the 
same  and  on  the  valae  of  machinery  and  horses  amounted  in 
all  to  69  cents.  As  necessary  profit  is  a  part  of  the  expenses 
and  in  the  long  ran  is  fonnd  to  equal  in  amount  the  sum  paid 
in  interest,  another  item  of  69  cents  should  be  included.  This 
makes  the  total  expense,  less  those  arising  from  the  use  of 
land,  f  7.50  per  acre.  With  the  value  of  the  crops,  including 
straw,  at  f  13.00  in  1896,  and  f  11.98  on  the  average,  there  is  a 
respective  surplus  of  f 5.50  and  f4.48.  As  all  expenses,  except 
those  of  land,  have  been  covered,  these  sui-pluses  may  l^e  ap- 
plied as  rent  on  land  and  as  necessary  profit  on  the  value  of 
same.  If  shared  alike  by  these  two  factors,  as  in  this  case  it 
should  be,  the  sum  to  each  was  f 2.75  in  1896,  and  f2.24  on  the 
average. 

TVe  see  from  this  that  if  land  is  credited  with  the  surplus 
the  amount  left  for  rent  after  meeting  all  expenses,  including 
profits  high  enough  for  the  farmer  to  remain  in  the  business, 
was  f2.75  on  the  crop  of  1896,  and  an  average  of  |2.24  on  each 
of  the  six  crops.  Capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  this  surplus  in- 
dicates that  the  value  per  acre  of  land  for  raising  wheat  was 
f45.83  in  the  first  and  f37.33  in  the  second  case. 
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Oat8.~Co«I  of  production  per  acre  and  hueheU 


Items. 

Cost  with 

wages  for  labor 

onl>'. 

Cost  with 

wages  for  both 

labor  and 

team. 

Per 
acre* 

Bush. 

Per 
acre. 

Bush. 

Plowlne   , 

.5861 
.192 
.106 
.U7 
.140 
.296 
.680 
.800 
.880 
.256 
.867 
.690 
.600 
.429 
.125 

1    Cts. 

1.37 

.49 

.27 

.30 

.36 

.76 

.174 

.77 

2.26 

.66 

2.22 

1.77 

1.28 

1.10 

.33 

8 

1.087 
.891 
.216 
.287 
.140 
.453 
.680 
.620 
.880 
.266 

Cts. 
2.79 

Harrowlns;.  etc 

1.60 

Seeding  

.66 

Cutting   

.61 

Shocking ......; 

.86 

Stacking  

l.lfi 

Threshing 

1.74 

Marketing 

1.89 

Seed 

2.26 

Taxes  

.66 

Maintenance  of  horses  

FertilizinflT  2.3  loads  manure 

.890 
.500 

.428 

1.77 

Other  ^znenses 

1.28 

Depreciation  on  yalne  machinery 

1.10 

Denredation  on  valne  horses •.. 

Total  annual  investment 

6.113 
.257 
.075 
.355 

2.640 

15.67 

.66 

.19 

.91 

6.77 

6.579 
2.57 

16.88 

Interst  on  value  of  machinerj...$4.29at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  value  of  horses 1.25  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  annual  invest 6.11  at  6  per  cent.  $6.58 

Interest  on  value  of  land 44.00  at  6  per  cent. 

.66 

.883 
2.640 

.98 
6.77 

Total  cost 

89.440 

24.20 

19.859 

26.28 

1 

Total  investment,  IG5.65.    Yield  per  acre,  39  bushels. 

From  the  first  presentation  in  the  above  table,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  complete,  we  see  that  the  annual  invest- 
ment, including  interest  on  the  same  and  on  the  value  of  ma- 
chinery and  horses  used  and  of  the  rent  of  land  in  raising 
oats,  was  (9.44.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  the  value  per  acre 
of  the  crops  produced  was  |6.97  in  1896,  and  |10.14  on  the 
average  for  the  grain  and  |2.30  in  each  case  for  the  straw. 

Before  cost  and  value  is  compared,  the  value  of  straw 
should  be  either  deducted  from  the  above  cost  or  added  to  the 
value.  If  deducted  from  the  cost  the  same  is  reduced  from 
19.44  to  17.14  per  acre. 

Thus,  with  "Cost  of  Production"  at  |7.14  and  the  "Value 
of  Products"  at  f 6.97  for  the  crop  of  1896,  and  |10.14  for  the 
average  crop  there  is  a  loss  of  17  cents  in  the  first  case  and  a 
profit  of  13.00  in  the  second.  As  the  capital  invested  or  used 
amounted  to  f  55.65,  the  loss  in  the  first  is  .30  per  cent,  while 
in  the  second  the  profit  is  equivalent  to  5.39  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested. 

Another  comparison  may  be  of  interest.  The  table  places 
the  annual  investment  at  f  6.11,  and  the  sum  of  the  interest  on 
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same  and  on  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used,  at  69 
<:ents.  If  necessary  profit,  which  in  the  long  run  is  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  interest,  is  also  included,  an- 
other item  of  69  cents  should  be  added.  This  brings  the  cost 
per  acre,  less  those  expenses  which  arise  from  the  use  of  land, 
up  to  f  7.49  with  the  value  of  the  crops,  straw  included,  at 
f  9.27  in  1896,  and  |12.44  on  the  average.  There  is  a  surplus 
in  this  case  of  f  1.78  and  |4.95,  respectively.  As  all  expenses, 
•except  those  of  land,  have  been  covered,  these  surpluses  may 
be  applied  as  rent  on  same  and  as  necessary  profits  on  its 
value.  If  shared  alike  by  these  two  factors,  as  in  this  case  it 
should  be,  the  share  to  each  was  f  .89  in  1896,  and  an  average 
of  12.48. 

We  see  from  this  that  if  land  is  credited  with  the  surplus 
the  amount  left  for  rent,  after  meeting  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing necessary  profits  high  enough  for  the  farmers  to  remain 
in  the  business,  was  (.89  in   1896,  and   an  average  of  (2.48. 

• 

This  indicates  that  at  a  capitalization  of  6  per  cent,  of  these 
surpluses,  the  land  was  worth  for  raising  oats  only  (14.83  per 
acre  in  the  first  case,  while  on  the  average  it  was  worth  (41.33 
for  this  purpose. 
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Rye.— Co«i  of  production  per  acre  atid  hushel. 


Items. 


Cost  with 

wages  for labor 

only. 


Cost  with 

waees  for  both 

labor  and 

team. 


Plowing    

Harrowing,    etc. 

Seeding  

Cutting    

Shocking  

Stacking   

Threshing    , 

Marketing  

Seed  


Taxes   

Maintenance  of  horses  

Fertilizing  2.3  loads  manure  

Other  expenses    

Depreciation  on  value  of  machinery. 
Depreciation  on  value  of  horses  


Total   annual   invest 

Interest  on  value  of  machinery.. 

Interest  on  value  of  horses 11.25  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  annual  Invest... $5. 79  at  6  per  cent.  ^.18 
Interest  on  value  of  land $44.00  at  6  per  cent. 


.|4.29  at  6  per  cent. 
.11.25       ^ 


Total   cost 


% 

.535 
.192 
.106 
.117 
.140 
.296 
.610 
.230 
.800 
.256 
.867 
.690 
.600 
.429 
.125 


^.793 

.257 

.076 

.335 

2.640 


Cts.  I 

2.97 

1.07 

.59 

.66 

.78 

1.6& 

2.^ 

1.28 

4.44 

1.42 

4.82 

3.83 

2.78 

2.38 

.69 


32.18 

1.43 

.42 

1.86 

14.66 


19.100  '   50.66 


% 

1.087 
.391 
.216 
.237 
.140 
.453 
.510 
.470 
.800 
.266 


.690 
.500 
.429 


$6,179 
.267 


.359 
2.640 


19.435 


Cts. 
6.04 
2.17 
1.2(1 
1.32 
.78 
2.62 
2.83 
2.61 
4.44 
1.42 


3.83 
2.78 
2,d& 


34.32 
1.43 


2.00 
14.66 


62.41 


Investment  per  acre,  $56.29.    Yield  per  acre,  18  bushels. 

Prom  the  first  presentation  in  the  above  table,  which  is  re* 
garded  as  the  most  complete,  we  see  that  the  annual  invest- 
ment, with  interest  on  the  same  and  on  the  value  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  horses  used  and  of  the  rent  of  the  land  in  raising 
rye,  foot  up  to  $9.10  per  acre.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  the 
value  per  acre  of  the  crops  produced  was  f  6.60  in  1896,  and 
fS.lO  on  the  average  for  the  grain  and  |2.20  per  acre  in  each 
case  for  the  straw. 

The  cost  and  value  may  thus  be  compared.  Before  this  is 
done,  however,  the  value  of  str^w  should  either  be  deducted 
from  the  cost  or  added  to  the  value  of  the  grain.  If  deducted 
from  the  cost  the  some  is  reduced  from  f 9.10  to  |6.90  per  acre. 

Thus,  with  "Cost  of  Production,"  at  f 6.90,  and  the  '^Value 
of  Products,''  at  f6.60  for  the  crop  in  1896,  and  fS.lO  for  the 
average  crop,  there  was  a  loss  of  |.30  in  the  first,  and  a  sur- 
plus of  f  1.20  in  the  second  case.  As  the  capital  invested  wa« 
155.29,  the  loss  on  the  same  in  the  first  is  only  nominal,  while 
the  average  profit  in  the  second  is  2.20  per  cent.  The  returns 
from  the  crop  of  1896,  therefore,  did  not  fully  cover  the  cost 
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of  producing  it,  while  the  average  returns  of  six  crops 
brought,  besides  Qther  expenses,  2.20  per  cent,  for  the  neces- 
sary profit. 

Another  comparison  may  be  of  interest.  The  table  shows 
the  annual  investment  to  be  f5.79,  and  that  interest  on  the 
same  and  on  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  amounted  in 
all  to  67  cents.  As  necessary  profits  is  a  part  of  the  expenses,' 
and  in  the  long  run  is  found  to  equal  in  amount  the  sum  paid 
in  interest,  another  item  of  67  cents  should  be  included.  This 
makes  the  total  expense,  less  those  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
land,  f  7.13  per  acre.  With  the  average  value  of  the  crops, 
including  straw,  at  f 8.80  in  1896,  and  |10.30  on  the  average, 
there  is  a  respective  surplus  of  f  1.67  and  f3.17.  As  all  ex; 
penses,  except  those  of  land,  have  been  covered,  these  sur- 
pluses may  be  applied  as  rent  on  land  and  as  necessary  profit 
on  the  ralue  of  same.  If  shared  alike  by  these  two  factors, 
as  in  this  case  it  should  be,  the  sum  to  each  was  f  .84  in  1896, 
and  f  1.58  on  the  average. 

We  see  from  this  that  if  land  is  credited  with  the  surplus, 
the  amount  left  for  rent  after  meeting  all  expenses,  including 
profits  high  enough  for  the  farmers  to  remain  in  the  business, 
was  f  .84  on  the  crop  of  1896,  and  an  average  of  f  1.58  on  each 
of  the  six  crops.  Capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  this  surplus  indi- 
cates that  the  value  per  acre  of  land  for  raising  rye  was  |14.00 
in  the  first,  and  |26.33  in  the  second  case. 
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Barlet.— (7o8<  of  production  per  acre  and  Imahel. 


Items. 


Co8t  with 

wa^eij  for  labor 

only. 


Per 
acre. 


Bush. 


Cost  with 

wapes  for  both 

labor  and 

team. 


Per 
acre. 


Bosh. 


Plowing 

Harrowing  

Seeding  

Catting   

Shocking  

Stacldng   

Threshing   

Marketing  

Seed  

Taxes 

Maintenance  of  horses  

Fertilizing  2.3  loads  manure .- 

Other  expenses    

Depreciation  on  value  machinery 

Depreciation  on  value  horses 

Total  annual  investment  

Interest  on  value  of  machinery.. $4. 29  at  €  per  cent. 

Interest  on  value  of  horses 11.26  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  annual  invest... $6.25  at  6  per  cent.  96.78 
Interest  on  value  of  land $44.00  at  6  per  cent. 

Total   cost   


% 

.535 
.192 
.106 
.U7 
.140 
.296 
.663 

.3ao 

.950 

.266 
.867 
.6901 
.500 
.429 
.125 


$6,246 

.257 

.076 

.363 

2.640 


$9,681 


Cts. 
1.78 
.64 
.35 
.39 
.46 

.99 

2.21 
1.26, 
3.17 

.85 
2.89 
2.30 
1.67 
1.43 

.42 


20.81 

.oO 

.25 
1.21 
8.80 


31.93 


$ 

1.087 
.391 
.216 
.237 
.140 
.463 
.663 
.770 
.950 
.266 


.690 
.500 
.4291 


$6,762 

.257 

I  •  a^  • •  • 

.395 
2.640 


Cts. 

3.82 

1.30 

.72 

.79 

.46 

1.51 

2.21 

2.67 

3.17 

.85 


2.30 
1.67 
1.43 


28.60 

.86 

1.32 
8.80 


$10,074      33.68 


Investment  per  acre,  $55.79.    Yield  per  acre,  30  bushels. 

Prom  the  first  presentation  in  the  above  table,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  complete,  we  see  that  the  annual  invest- 
ment, with  interest  on  the  same  and  on  the  value  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  horses  used  and  of  the  rent  of  land  in  raising  one 
acre  of  barley,  foots  up  to  |9.58. 

It  has  also  been  seen  that  the  value  per  acre  of  the  crops 
produced  was  f 8.96  in  1896,  and  |12.90  on  the  average  for  the 
barley,  and  ?1.50  in  each  case  for  the  straw. 

The  cost  and  value  may  thus  be  compared.  Before  this  is 
done,  however,  the  value  of  straw  should  either  be  deducted 
from  the  cost  or  added  to  the  value  as  shawn.  If  deducted 
from  the  cast  the  same  is  reduced  from  |9.58  to  f 8.08  per  acre. 

Thus,  with  "Cost  of  Production"  at  f8.08,  and  '^alae  of 
Product"  at  |8.96  and  |12.90,  there  was  a  surplus  of  value  of 
|.86  in  1896,  and  of  f 4.82  on  the  average.  As  the  capital  in- 
vested or  used  was  f  55.79,  these  surpluses  were  equivalent  to 
1.54  and  8.69  per  cent,  on  the  same,  respectively. 

Another  comparison  may  be  of  interest.  The  table  shows 
that  the  annual   investment  was  f6.25  a©d  that  interest  on 
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same  and  on  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used 
amounted  in  all  to  70  cents.  As  necessary  profit  is  a  part  of 
the  expenses,  and  in  the  long  run  equals  the  interest  on  all 
the  capital  used,  another  item  of  70  cents  should  be  included 
for  this  purpose.  This  makes  the  total  expense,  less  those^ 
arising  from  the  use  of  land,  |7.65  per  acre.  With  the  value 
of  the  crop,  including  straw  at  |10.46  for  1896,  and  the  aver- 
age at  (14.40,  there  is  a  respective  surplus  of  f  2.81  and  f  6.75. 
As  all  expenses,  exc€j)t  those  of  land,  have  been  covered,  these 
surpluses  may  be  applied  as  interest  on  land  and  as  necessary 
profit  on  the  value  of  same.  If  shared  alike  by  these  two 
factors,  as  under  this  method  it  should  be,  the  sum  to  each 
was  f  1.40  in  1896  and  f  3.38  on  the  average. 

We  see  from  this  that  if  land  is  made  the  residual  claimant, 
the  surplus  left  for  rent  after  meeting  all  expenses,  including 
profits  high  enough  for  the  farmers  to  remain  in  the  business, 
was  |1.40  in  1896,  and  an  average  for  each  of  the  six  crops  of 
f3.38.  Capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  these  sums  indicate  that  the 
value  per  acre  for  raising  barley  was  |23.33  in  the  first  and 
f56.33  in  the  second  case. 
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Cons.— €o8i  of  production  per  acre  and  bushel. 


Items. 


Cost  with 

wages  for  labor 

only. 


Per 
acre. 


.Bush. 


Cost  with 

wages  for  both 

labor  an  d 

team. 


Per 
acre. 


Bash. 


I 


Plowing   

Harrowing,  etc 

Planting  

Cultivating   •. 

Cutting,   by  hand 

Husking  

Marketing 

Shelling    t 

Seed  

7axes   • •••••• 

Maintenance  of  horses  

Fertilizing  2.3  loads  manure 

Other  expenses    

Depreciation  on  value  of  machinery 

Depreciation  on  value  of  horses 

Total   annual   investment 

Interest  on  value  of  mach S4.z9  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  value  of  horses $1.26  at  6  per  cent 

Interest  on  annual  In  vest...  $7. 91  at  6  per  cent.  $9.13. 
Interest  on  value  of  land $44.00  at  6  per  cent. 

Total   cost    «. 


.535 
.230 
.143 
.677 
.930 
1.340 
.660 
.650 
.080 
.266 
.867 
.690 
.600 
.429 
.125 


$7,912 

.257 

.075 

.475 

2.640 


$U.369 


Cts. 
1.28 
0.65 
0.34 
1.61 
2.21 
3.19 
1.33 
1.31 
0.19 
0.61 
2.07 
1.64 
1.19 
1.02 
0.30 


18.84 

.61 

.18 

1.24 

6.28 


27.15 


$ 

1.087 
.468 
.290 

1.373 
.930 

1.340 

1.140 
.660 
.0901 
.266 


.690 
.600 
.429 


$9,133 
.257 


.468 
2.646 


$12,494 


Cts. 

2.69 

1.12 

.69 

3.27 

2.21 

3.19 

2.71 

1.31 

.19 

.61 


1.64 
1.19 
1.02 


21.74 
.61 


l.U 
6.28 


29.74 


Investment  per  acre,  $67.46.    Yield  per  acre,  42  bushels. 

From  the  first  presentation  in  the  above  table,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  complete,  we  see  that  the  annual  invest- 
ment, with  interest  on  the  same  and  on  the  value  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  hcwses  used  and  of  the  rent  of  the  land  in  raising 
one  acre  of  corn,  foots  up  to  |11.36. 

It  has  also  been  seen  that  the  value  per  acre  of  the  crops 
produced  was  f  10.56  in  1896,  and  f  14.28  on  the  average  for  the 
corn  and  |3.00  in  each  case  for  the  stalks. 

The  cost  and  value  may  thus  be  compared.  Before  this  is 
done,  however,  the  value  of  stalks  should  either  be  deducted 
from  the  cost  or  added  to  the  value  as  shown.  If  deducted  from 
the  cost,  the  same  is  reduced  from  f  11.36  to  |8.36  per  acre. 

Thus,  with  "Cost  of  Production"  at  |8.36,  and  the  '^alue 
<jf  Products"  at  f  10.56  and  |14.28,  there  was  a  surplus  of  value 
cf  |2.20  in  1896  and  f  5.92  on  the  average.  As  the  capital  in- 
vested or  used  was  |57.45,  these  surpluses  are  equivalent  to 
3.86  and  10.30  per  cent,  on  same,  respectively. 

Another  comparison  may  be  of  interest.  The  table  shows 
that  the  annual  investment   was  |7.91,  and  that  interest  on 
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same  and  on  the  value  of  machinery  and  horses  used, 
amounted  in  all  to  81  cents.  As  necessary  profit  is  a  part  of 
the  expenses  and  in  the  long  run  equals  the  interest  on  all  the 
capital  used,  another  item  of  81  cents  should  be  included  for 
this  purpose.  This  makes  the  total  expenses,  less  those  aris- 
ing from  the  uise  of  the  land,  f  9.53  per  acre.  With  the  value  of 
the  crop,  including  stalks,  at  |13.56  for  1896,  and  the  aver- 
age at  f  17.28,  there  is  a  respective  surplus  of  |4.03  and  f  7.75. 
As  all  expenses,  except  those  of  land,  have  been  covered,  these 
8uri>luses  may  be  applied  as  rent  on  land  and  as  necessary 
profit  on  the  value  of  same.  If  shared  alike  by  these  two 
factors,  as  under  this  method  it  should  be,  the  sum  to  each 
was  f  2.02  in  1896,  and  |3.87  on  the  average. 

We  see  from  this  that,  if  land  is  made  the  residual  claimant, 
the  surplus  left  for  rent  after  meeting  all  expenses,  including 
profits  high  enough  for  the  farmers  to  remain  in  the  business, 
was  f 2.10  in  1890,  and  an  average  for  each  of  the  six  crops  of 
13.96.  Capitalized  at  6  per  cent.,  these  sums  indicate  that  the 
value  per  acre  for  raising  corr ,  was  f 33.66  in  the  first  and 
f  64.50  in  the  second  case. 
13 
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TABLE  LIV.-PACTORS  OF  COST  AND  VALUE. 

It  was  stated  in  the  introduction  that  this  investigation  is  chiefly  based  upon 
the  data  obtained  from  1,510  reports.  We  have  also  seen  that  of  these  reports 
610  were  made  the  basis  for  the  foregoing  calculations  and  analysis.  These  re- 
ports were  the  most  complete.  Besides  this,  they  cover  the  best  agricultural 
counties  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, they  were  regarded  as  the  most  important  and  for  this  reason  were  treated 
separately  as  well  as  more  fully.  The  remaining  1,000  reports  tire  compiled  Into 
the  table  covering  these  two  pages.  These  reports  cover  most  of  the  middle  and 
many  of  the  northern  counties  in  the  state;  and  that  many  of  these  offer  fewer 
advantages  for  farming  was  plainly  apparent  from  the  returns. 

Further  explanations  relating  directly  to  the  table  are  unnecessary.    A  few 


Waffe8  paid  per  day  and  fnontK 


4 

With  Boabd. 

Without  Bo'bd 

DiTFBSBNCB. 

Items. 

• 

Day. 

Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Man  and  team  of  two  horses 

Labor,  one  man 

$2.06 

.96 

1.11 

$43.60 
1S.20 
26.40 

$2.60     $57.00 
1.26      27.80 
1.26      90.1ft 

$0.44 
.20 

.19 

$13.00 
9.30 

Team  of  two  horses  

3.70 

1       1 

Time  needed  for  doing  certain  parU  of  the  work. 


Items. 


Hours 

per 
acre. 


Items. 


Hours 

per 

acre. 


Plowing,  man  and  team 

Harrowing   for   corn,    man  and 

team  

Harrowing  for  grain,  man  and 

team 

Seeding  for    grain,    man    and 

team  

Cutting    for    grain,    man    and 

team  


4.fi 

2.00 

1.70 

1.00 

1.10 


Shocking  for  grain,  one  man.. 
Stacking  for  grain,  two  men 
Planting  corn,  man  and  team.. 
Planting  corn,  hand,  one  man 
Cultivating  corn,  man  and  team 
Cutting  corn,  two  men  and 
Cutting  corn,  hand,  one  man.. 

Cutting,   av.    tables 

Husking,  etc.,  hand,  one  man.. 


.TO 
1.30 

i.ao 

3.40 
6.00 
2.60 
8.10 


11.20 


Threxhinff,  tnarketing  and  geed. 


Threshino. 

• 

Marketing. 

Sebo  per  Acre. 

Item8. 

Bushels 
per  day. 

No.  of 
men  em- 
ployed. 

Per  Bush 

for 
machine. 

Miles 

of 

hauling. 

Loads 

per 

day. 

Bash. 

per 

load. 

•s 

Price, 

1886. 

6 
years. 

Wheat 

Com— shelling 

900 

14 

1.10 

1.2 

1. 

1.10 

1. 

7  • 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4.*) 
45 
75 
50 
50 

1.8 

9 

1.7 
2.2 

65 
30 
25 
40 
85 

TO 

38 

Oats 

1700 

800 

1200 

14 
14 
14 

36 

Rye 

48 

Barley 

43 
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comparisons,  however,  between  the  reports  already  used  and  as  presented  In 
table  63  and  those  incladed  here  may  be  of  Interest.    In  relation  to  the  "Cost  of 

Prodaction"  the  following  may  be  noticed:  The  figures  in  sections  1,  2,  S  and 
6  of  the  two  tables  indicate  that  the  expense  of  labor,  seed,  taxes,  mainten- 
ance,   manures,    etc.,  was  about    the  same  in  the  two  cases.      The  figures  in 

sectiona  4  and  5  show  that  those  who  reported  for  this  table  farmed  cheaper  land 

and  used  less  machinery  and  therefore  had  the  lowest  outlays  for  rent,  interest 
and  depreciation.  In  relation  to  the  "Value  of  the  Products,"  the  figures  in 
section  7,  showing  directly  the  yield  and  price,  indicate  that  the  receipts  per 
acre  of  those,  wnose  reports  are  included  in  this  table  were  considerably  oe- 
low  the  receipts  shown  in  the  other  table. 

As  a  whole,  this  table  shows  a  lower  cost  as  well  as  a  lower  value  of  the 
products. 

Acrei  in /armt,  value  per  acre. 


Items. 


Acres 
under  cul- 
tivation. 


Acres  not 

under  cul- 

tivatioa 


Total 
acres,  aver- 
age prices. 


Aerefli  in  farms;  farmers  reporting. 
Yalne  per  acre,  average  ralue^. 


91300 
146.80 


1640G0 

ia.oo 


VcUue  of  machinery  and  hortea  used. 


Items. 

Value 
per  acre. 

Total  value 

Vachlnprv:  Ppr  8or<^  nndf^r  cnlfivAtlon!  totsl  vaIupi......... 

18.48 
1.23 

$819464.00 
200932.00 

Homes:  Per  acre  in  farms:  total  vslne... ................... 

Other  items  and  factors  of  expense. 


Items. 


Per  acre. 


Total. 


Taxes:  Ter  acre  in  farm;  total  paid 

Maintenance  of  horses:  Per  acre  in  farm;  total  cost. 

Hannres:    Loads  per  acre;  total  loads 

Manures:    Price  per  load  bought  $.50;  labor  cost  per  load. 


$.26 

.70 

2.00 


S«M63.00 

114600.00 
192790.00 
82 


Horses:    Number  used,  3,820;  average  value. $62.60 


I: 


Yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel,  value  per  acre  of  straw. 


Items. 


Yield.  Phice. 
1896. 


Bush. 


Cents. 


Yield.    Pbicb. 
6  years. 


Bush.  I  Cents. 


Value  of 

straw 
reported* 


Wheat 
Com  .. 
Oats  .. 
Rje  ... 
Barley 


.1  161  6^1  16 


37 
36 
15 
28 


22 
17 
33 
27 


86 
84 

14 
26 


63| 
SO 
24 
42 
86 


$1.20 
2.60 
2.00 
1.40 
1.20 
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TABLE   LV.— "COST  OP   PRODUCTION"   OF  ONE   ACRE   OP   WHEAT  AS. 
COMPUTED  FROM  THE  DATA  RELATING  TO  IT  IN  THE  FOREGOINQ 
TABLE.  OR  TABLE  54. 


Items  of  expense. 


Cost 
acre. 


Cost 
Bash. 


Plowing  4.6  hours  at  12 . 6  cents 

Harrowing,  etc  1.17  hours  at  12.6  cents 

Seedl ng  1  hour  at  12 . 5  cents 

'  Cutting .1.1  hours  at  12.6  cents 

Shocklnjr    7  hours  at  12.6  cents 

Stacking,  labor  2.6  hours  at  12.6  cents 

Threshing,  machine  16  bushels  at  1.1  cents 

Threshing,  labor  2.6  hours  at  12.6  cents 

Marketing  1.8  hours  at  12.5  cents 

Seed  1.8  bushels  at  65  cents 

Taxes  1  acre  at  26  cents 

Maintenance  of  horses 1  acre  at  70  cents 

Fertilising  2  loads  at  32  cents 

Other  expenses 1  acre  at  50  cents 

Depreciation  of  machinery 3.48  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 

Depreciation  horses .1.23  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Total  an.  investment '... 

Interest  on  machinery 3.48  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  horses  1.23  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  an.  Invest 5.93  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  land  32.20  dollars  at  6  per  cent 


10.575 
.212 
.125 
.138 
.087 
.325 
.176 
.312 
.235 
1.170 
.260 
.700 
.640 
.500 
.348 
.1231 


Ct8. 

3.69 
1.3S 
0.78 
0.86 
0.64 
2.0S 
1.10 
1.S6 
1.48 
7.31 
1.63 
4.ST 
4.00 
3.12 
2.17 
0.77 


15.926 

.208 

.074 

.356 

1.932 


37.04 
1.90 
0.46 
2.23 

12.07 


Total  cost  I    J8.496I    153.16 


Total  Investment,  $42.84.      Hours  for  man    and   team, 
labor,  16,  exclusive  of  labor  on  manures. 


11.5.      Total    hours    of 


TABLE  LVI.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  ON  ACRE  OF  CORN  AS  COM- 
PUTED FROM  THE  DATA  RELATING  TO  IT  IN  TABLE  NUMBER  54. 


Items  of  expenses. 


CoJ»t 
acre. 


Cost 
Bush. 


hours  at  12.5  cents 
hours  at  12.5  cents 


Plowing  4.6 

Harrowing,   etc 2 

Panting  1.2  hours  at  12.5  cents 

Cultivating  5.6  hours  at  12.5  cents 

Cutting 8.1  hours 

Husking  11.2  hours 

Marketing  4  hours    at  12.5  cents 

Shelling  37  bushels  kt  1.2  cents 

Seed  1-5  bushel  at  30  cents 

Taxes  1  acre  at  26  cents 

Maintenance  of  horses  1  acre  at  70  cents 

Fertilizing  2  loads  at  32  cents 

Other  expenses 1  acre  at  50  centa 

Depreciation  of  machinery $3.48  at  10  per  cent. 

Depreciation  of  horses $1.23  at  10  per  ceht. 


Total  an.  Investment 

Interest  on   value  of  machinery 13.48  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  value  of  horses 1.23  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  annual  Investment 7.66  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  value  of  land 82.20  at  6  per  cent. 


Total  cost 


$.575 
.250 
.150 
.700 
1.012 
1.400 
.500 
.440 
.060 
.260 
.700 
.640 
.500 
.848 
.123 


$7,658 

.208 

.074 

.459 

1.932 


$10,331 


Cts. 
1.66 
0.68 
0.41 
1.89 
2.74 
3.78 
1.3S 
1.19 
0.16 
0.7» 
1.8» 
1.73 
1.35 
0.94 
0.83 


$20.69 
0.56 
0.20 
1.24 
6.22 


$27.11 


Total  investment,  $44.57.    Hours  for    man 
labor,  36.7,  exclusive  of  labor  on  manures. 


and    team,    17.4.    Total    hours    of 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


GBNBBAL   INSPECTION. 

The  duties  included  under  the  term  'Tactory  Inspection" 
are,  in  this  state,  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Census  and 
Industrial  Statistics.  The  law  of  April  12th,  1883,  which 
created  this  Bureau  made  it  the  duties  of  its  commissioner  to 
inspect  all  factories  and  workshops  and  to  see  that  the 
laws  regarding  the  protection  of  employes  against  accidents, 
the  employment  of  women  and  children,  etc.,  are  complied 
with  and  to  enforce  the  same  if  necessary  by  prosecutions  be- 
fore courts. 

One  of  the  defects  of  this  law  was  that  it  did  not  provide 
for  special  inspectors  with  duties  and  powers  to  enforce  it, 
as  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  commissioner,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties,  to  visit  every  establishment  in  the 
state  as  often  as  necessary.  Two  years  later,  however,  this 
was  in  a  measure  remedied.  In  1885  the  Bureau  was  practi- 
cally reorganized  and  among  other  changes  provision  was 
made  for  a  special  inspector  of  factories,  etc.,  as  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bureau.  At  the  same  time  the  laws  regulating 
the  condition  of  labor  in  factories  were  considerably  elabor- 
ated and  made  more  stringent.  On  the  whole  this  law  pro- 
vided for  a  fairly  complete  system  of  factory  inspection  or 
factory  laws,  although,  as  only  one  inspector  was  provided 
for,  the  means  of  their  enforcement  were  left  inadequate. 

Two  years  later,  or  in  1887,  the  inspection  laws  were  again 
enlarged.  Penalties  were  attached  for  their  violation.  Au- 
thority was  given  to  appoint  two  inspectors  instead  of  one; 
and  their  powers  to  enforce  orders  and  prosecute  offenders 
were  increased. 

Since  this  date  other  acts  have  been  passed.    Among  these 
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are  the  act  of  1891  which  raised  the  age  at  which  children 
may  be  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  years  of  age;  the  act  of  1895  which  relates  to  flre- 
eecapes;  and  the  act  of  1897  which  prohibited  the  sale  in  thift 
state  of  goods  made  or  manufactured  in  state  prisons  or  penal 
institutions  of  other  states.  This  last  act,  however,  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional.  Since  1887  no  change  has  been 
made  in  the  inspection  service. 

As  no  change  in  the  inspection  service  ha«  been  made  since 
1887  two  inspectors  only  can  be  exclusively  employed  in  the 
inspection  department.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  embrace 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  and 
labor  of  women  and  children;  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
minors;  the  means  of  escape  from  fire  in  factories,  workshops, 
office  buildings,  hotels,  assembly-halls,  schoolhouses,  churches^ 
etc.;  the  inspection  of  passenger  and  other  elevators;  the  pro- 
tection of  operatives  from  dangerous  machineiy;  the  sanitary 
condition  of  factories  and  workshops;  the  communication  be- 
tween engineer  and  workrooms;  the  outward  swinging  of 
doors  in  factories,  hotels,  schoolhouses^  churches,  etc.;  the  se- 
cure guarding  of  vats,  pans,  or  other  structures  containing 

molten  metals  or  hot  liquids,  and  of  well,  stair,  elevator  and 
other  openings. 

While  this  includes  most  of  the  direct  duties  which  devolve 
upon  this  department)  it  does  not  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  involved  in  carrying  them  but.  In  fact, 
only  those  to  w^hom  they  are  familiar  can  fully  comprehend 
the  amount  of  work  usually  required  to  detect,  completely  es- 
tablish, and  enforce  certain  violations.  Wisconsin  is  also  a 
manufacturing  state,  being  in  this  respect  the  tenth  in  order 
in  the  union,  with  her  manufacturing  establishments  so  scat- 
tered or  distributed  that  there  is  not  a  single  county  which 
does  not  need  the  attention  of  the  inspectors.  Taking  all  these 
facts  into  consideration  it  is  not  hard  to  see  thlBit  we  have  had 
our  hands  full,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  is 
more  work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  inspection  than  two  iu- 
spettors  can  properly  accomplish. 

Of  the  laws  or  provisions  included  in  the  above  summary* 
some  are  more  easily  enforced  than  others.    To  provide  flre 
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escapes,  or  to  properly  guard  dangerous  machinery  is  often 
combined  with  greater  expenses  than  the  party,  upon  whom 
they  fall,  is  willing  to  meet  at  the  time.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
outlay,  therefore,  many  take  advantage  of  technicalities,  or  re- 
sort to  other  tactics,  that  not  only  mean  delay  in  furnishing 

the  improvements  needed  but  cause  this  Bureau  much  extra 
work.  Improvements  of  this  nature,  however,  when  once  pro- 
vided have  a  certain  permanency  about  them.  That  is,  they 
last  for  years,  or  at  least  require  only  little  attention  for  some 
time  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand  such  violations  as  those  of  the  child  labor 
laws  are  much  more  readily  corrected  for  the  time  being,  but 
also  more  frequently  repeated.  When  a  child  in  the  employ  is 
found  to  be  under  fourteen  years  of  age  it  ia  usually  quickly 
discharged.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  abuse  is  corrected 
without  any  expense  and  hardly  any  inconvenience  to  the  em- 
ployer, because  children  above  the  legal  age,  possessing  the 
requisite  strength  and  skill,  are  usually  on  hand,  ready  to  step 
into  the  vacant  place  at  the  same  wage.  For  these  reasons, 
and  also  because  the  children  themselves,  their  parents  and 
others  conspire  in  lying  as  to  their  age,  the  child  labor  law  is 
more  often  violated  than  any  other  of  the  factory  acts.  The 
enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  therefore,  requires  con- 
stant attention  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  In  fact  more 
time  had  to  be  devoted  to  this  alone  than  to  all  the  other  acts 

combined. 

As  our  inspection  service  is  inadequate  to  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
beet  possible  results,  to  so  apportion  our  duties  that  each  part 
cf  same  received,  as  near  as  could  be  made  out,  its  just  propor- 
tion of  our  efforts.  In  order  to  bring  this  fairly  about,  due 
attention  had  to  be  given  to  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  duties.  During  the  past  two  years  the  work  of  inspection 
was,  therefore,  divided  into  what  may  here  be  termed  one  gen- 
eral, and  a  number  of  special  inspections.  At  the  general  in- 
spection, which  was  begun  early  in  1897,  attention  was  given 
to  all  the  duties  embraced  in  the  laws  and  orders  issued,  and 
as  far  ajs  possible  enforced,  for  all  improvements  that  were 
found   necessary.    At  the  special  inspections,   which   were 
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made  a^  often  as  the  time  allowed,  attention  was  given  to 
child  labor  and  such  other  violations  which  are  more  fre- 
quently repeated  and  therefore  need  more  attention  or  con- 
stant vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors. 

Places  or  factories,  where  children  are  employed,  have  been 
visited  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  at  each  visit,  every  child 
suspected  of  being  under  fourteen  years  of  age  was  not  only 
carefully  examined,  but  if  necessary,  also  looked  up  in  official, 
school  and  church  records.  At  all  inspections  everything  that 
vigilance  and  care  could  do,  was  done,  in  order  to  stop  abuses 
and  comply  with  the  law;  and  if  anything  to  that  end  has  been 
left  undone,  it  is  because  of  lack  of  time,  or  of  other  means, 
and  not  because  of  carelessness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors  or  any  other  officer  of  this  Bureau. 

The  classification  of  factory  inspection  as  "general"  and 
"special"  also  made  the  tabulating  of  the  reports  of  same 
much  more  convenient.  As  has  been  said  already,  the  general 
inspection  covered,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  the  provisions  in 
the  factory  laws;  and  besides  this,  many  other  points,  informa- 
tion concerning  which  is  of  interest,  generally  as  well  as  from 
a  statistical  point  of  view.  The  reports  of  this  inspection  ore 
tabulated  in  table  I.,  and  show  as  near  as  this  could  be  de- 
scribed in  tabulated  form,  the  condition,  with  reference  to  the 
factory  laws,  of  all  the  establishments  inspected.  The  special 
inspections  covered  specific  points  only,  or  such  as  came  under 
the  provisions  of  child  labor,  and  the  investigation  of  the  dif- 
ferent charges  or  complaints  which  from  time  to  time  are 
made  to  this  Bureau.  The  reports  of  the  special  inspection 
relate  mostly  to  the  labor  and  general  condition  of  children 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  under  which  were  employed  in  fac- 
tories, etc.,  throughout  the  state,  and  are  presented  under 
"Child  Labor."  The  two  inspections  thus  differed  in  many  re- 
spects. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  present  or  treat  them 
separately. 

The  schedule  used  at  the  general  inspection  is  presented  on 
page  213.  The  inquiries  in  this  schedule  disclose  the  scope  of  the 
inspection  and  will  be  found  interesting. 
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The  schedule  on  page  213  when  properly  filled  in  shows,  not 
only  the  condition  of  the  plant  with  reference  to  the  various  legis- 
lative provisions,  but  also  many  other  facts  regarding  it  that 
are  interesting  from  a  statistical  point  of  view.  Arranged 
according  to  subject  matter  the  questions  will  be  found  to 
come  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  groups:  The 
name  of  firm  or  corporation,  place  of  business,  and  the  kind 
of  goods  made  or  work  done;  the  buildings  used  or  occupied 
and  other  facts  relating  to  the  plant;  hours  of  labor;  number 
of  employes;  fire-escapes;  stairways;  doors;  elevators;  ma- 
chinery, vats,  etc.;  the  sanitary  condition;  improvements 
made;  motive  power;  value  of  goods  made;  amount  of  wages 
paid;  time  in  operation;  accidents,  orders  issued,  etc.  Each 
of  these  groups  need  further  explanation. 

Name  of  firms  or  corporation,  place  of  business,  kind  of 
goods  made  or  work  done.  Of  every  inspection  made  these 
facts  were  reported.  The  reasons  for  this  are  almost  too  ob- 
vious to  mention.  Names  and  location  serve  as  a  directory. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  useful  not  only  for  use  in  the  Bureau 
but  to  nudiy  of  those  who  receive  the  reports.  They  also  aid 
in  keeping  our  records  complete.  Unless  used  in  some  way 
in  connection  with  the  tabulations  in  this  part,  the  condition 
of  any  particular  establishment  could  not  be  ascertained  or 
looked  up.  Information  as  to  the  kind  of  goods  made  or  work 
done  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  proper  classification  as  to 
industries. 

Attention  ought  here  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  name, 
location  and  business  of  the  different  establishments  do  not 
appear  in  Table  I.  in  connection  with  the  facts  there  pre- 
sented, but  separately  and  under  the  head  of  "Index  to  Manu- 
facturers''. The  reason  for  this  was  one  of  convenience  or 
rather  lack  of  space  in  the  table.  The  same  "index"  or  "run* 
ning"  number,  however,  has  been  used  in  both  oases.  Any- 
one, therefore,  who  may  desire  the  particulars  of  any  given 
fstablishment  can  find  them  opposite  the  same  number  in 
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Table  I.  that  has  been  used  in  the  index  opposite  the  name, 
etc.,  of  the  firm  in  question. 

DATE  OP  ESTABLISHMENT. 

By  this  is  meant  the  year  in  which  the  establishment  in 
question  was  first  organized.  These  facts  were  collected  and 
presented  far  two  reasons:  First,  because  there  are  certain 
provisions,  such  for  instance,  as  the  one  which  relates  to  the 
outward  swinging  of  doors,  which  cannot  be  enforced  on 
buildings  erected  previously  to  their  passage;  secondly,  be- 
cause facts  relating  to  the  age  of  a  concern  are  interesting 
from  a  business  standpoint.  There  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  facts  shown  under  this  head  are  trustworthy 
in  practically  every  respect. 

BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

The  questions  in  this  group  relate  to  the  number,  height  and 
kinds  of  buildings  occupied,  whether  the  plant  is  owned  or 
leased  by  the  party  or  parties  operating  it  at  the  time,  and 
as  to  whether  it  was  in  operation  or  idle  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion. As  to  buildings,  the  returns  gave  a  description  in  detail. 
In  the  tables,  however,  the  buildings  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  One  of  these  includes  all  buildings  used,  of  less  than 
three  stories  in  height;  while  the  other  includes  all  buildings 
three  or  more  stories  high.  Buildings  three  or  more  stories 
in  height  are  affected  by  many  provisions  in  the  laws  to  which 
lower  structures  are  not  subjected.  This  classification  will 
therefore  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  may  wish  to  ascertain 
whether  such  provisions  have  been  complied  with  in  all  cases. 
Whether  the  plant  was  owned  or  leased,  running  or  idle  when 
inspected,  is  indicated  by  "initial"  letters  in  the  proper  place 
in  the  table. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  TER  WEEK. 

Thei'e  are  two  questions  in  the  schedule  relating  to  the 
hours  of  labor.  One  of  these  is  concerned  with  the  full  work- 
ing time;  the  other  with  the  hours  of  labor  at  the  time  of  in- 
spection.   While  this  state  has  no  legislation   affecting  th€ 
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hours  of  labor,  except  in  the  absence  of  special  agreements 
upon  this  point,  the  information  here  brought  out  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest.  Among  other  things  it  shows  that  the  ten 
hour  day  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  all  cases.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  many  lumber  and  flour  mills.  Lumber  mills  are 
in  operation  during  the  season  only  and  during  this  period 
they  are  usually  crowded  to  their  full  capacity.  Many  flour 
mills  are  in  operation  both  day  and  night,  with  onfy  two 
shifts  for  every  24  hours.  These  questions  also  indicate 
whether  the  different  establishments  were  running  full  or 
only  part  time  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  questions  in  this  group  relate  in  each  case  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  when  the  establishment  is  running  in 
its  full  capacity,  the  number  of  employes  classified  as  to  sex, 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  children 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  and  the  number 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion. The  tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  number  in 
each  case  of  each  establisment.  These  figures  were  gathered 
and  compiled  with  special  care  and  are  valuable  not  only  be* 
cause  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  labor  of  children,  but  for 
general  statistical  purposes. 

FIRE    ESCAPES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  schedule  this  question  is  so 
worded  that  the  answers  would  naturally  take  the  form  of  a 
brief  description,  not  only  of  all  fire  escapes,  such  as  properly 
come  within  that  term,  but  also  of  all  additional  means  that 
may  be  used  as  escapes  in  case  of  fire.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  answers  were  also  made  in  this  way.  As  the  styles  of  fire 
escapes  used  vary  greatly,  and  as  additional  means  may  mean 
anything  from  stairways,  ladders  that  may  be  raised  and  so 
utilized,  to  adjoining  roofs  or  passages,  these  reports  could 
not  be  boiled  down  under  any  convenient  head  and  thus  in- 
cluded in  the  table  without  taking  too  much  space.  Owing 
to  these  facts  the  table  only  shows  the  number  of  escapes  with 
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which  each  plant,  requiring  such,  waa  provided.  The  orig- 
inal reports,  however,  are  kept  on  file  and  can,  therefore, 
should  occasion  require  it,  be  referred  to. 

STAIRWAYS. 

These  are  often  of  the  greatest  importance  in  cases  of  flre, 
etc.  Properly  constructed  they  usually  afford  one  of  the  saf- 
est means  of  escape,  especially  when  located  on  the  outside  of 

the  buildings.  Staii*ways  are  also  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly the  causes  of  many  accidents.  This  is  mostly  the  case 
when  improperly  constructed  or  located  and  when  not  pro- 
vided with  hand  rails,  guards  in  front  of  openings  and  other 
safety  appliances.  Stairways  were  therefore  carefully  re- 
ported upon.  As  the  table  shows,  these  reports  cover  their 
numlber  both  on  inside  and  outside  of  buildings,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  handrails  were  provided  and  all  dangerous 
openings  guarded.  In  most  of  these  respects  stairways  come 
within  the  factory  laws.  Many  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  in- 
spectors were  for  improvements  of  one  kind  or  another  on 
stairways  which  were  considered  unsafe  or  dangerous. 

DOORS. 

In  1885  a  law  was  enacted  in  this  state  which  provides  that 
all  factories,  workshops,  churches,  schoolhouses,  etc.,  erected 
after  the  passage  of  said  act  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the 
doors  shall  swing  outward  or  both  in  and  out.  In  accordance 
with  this  the  inspectors  have  endeavored  to  enforce  this  law 
wherever  found  to  be  violated.  In  most  cases  they  have  also 
been  successful.  In  cases  where  their  efforts  were  not  met 
with  success  the  failure  was  generally  due  to  inability  to  show 
that  the  building  was  erected  after  the  passage  of  this  law. 
This  suggests  very  forcibly  the  fact  that  this  law  is  far  from 
what  it  ought  to  be  or  what  is  needed  in  this  respect.  As  al- 
ready intimated,  it  only  affects  buildings  erected  after  it  went 
into  force.  Buildings  erected  previously  to  this  date,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  reached  regardless  of  how  much  a  change  in 
the  swinging  of  doors  is  needed  or  how  many  people  are  even 
in  danger  of  their  lives  because  the  doors  caiinot  be  opened 
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outwards.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  factories,  etc.,  now  in  use  were  erected  before  1885.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  employes  in  these  buildings,  this  law  ought  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  :nclude  all  buildings  of  this  nature  regard- 
less of  when  built.  The  table  shows,  of  each  establishment, 
whether  the  doors  swing  in  or  out.  A  careful  study  of  these 
tables  will,  therefore,  throw  much  light  upon  the  condition  of 
our  factories  in  this  respect,  and  thus  upon  the  extent  of  the 
need  for  such  an  amendment  as  the  one  suggested.  The  or- 
ders issued  by  the  inspectors  for  the  changing  of  doors  so  as 
to  swing  out,  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  all  the 
orders  made.  In  many  cases  also  employers,  who  could  not 
be  com.pelled  by  law  to  make  such  changes,  voluntarily  did 
so  when  their  attention  was  called  to  the  risks  they  were  run- 
ning. 

ELBYATOBS. 

All  elevators,  whether  used  for  carrying  freight  or  passen- 
gers, are  embraced  in  the  inspection  Laws.  The  elevators  in 
every  factory  visited  were,  therefore,  closely  inspected  and 
their  condition  reported.  The  inspection  covered  everything 
about  them  from  their  construction  to  their  cables,  doors,  and  % 
other  openings.  Many  improvments  were  found  necessary  to 
their  general  safety  and  were  therefore  ordered  and  enforced. 
Most  of  these  orders  affected  doors  and  guards  around  other 
openings.  But  in  several  cases  cables  and  other  essential  parts 
of  the  elevator  proper  had  to  be  changed  or  replaced.  While 
the  tables  do  not  show  all  particulars  about  them  as  com- 
pletely as  the  original  reports,  they  still  give  a  fair  idea  of 
their  number,  condition  in  general  and  the  kind  of  doors  used. 

MACHINERY,  ETC. 

Chapter  549,  l|ws  of  1887,  provides  that  all  belting,  shaft- 
i^e^y  gearing  hoist,  flywheels,  elevators  and  drums  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  so  located  as  to  be  dangerous  to  em- 
ployes when  engaged  in  their  odrinary  duties  shall  be  securely 
guarded  and  fenced;  that  all  stationaries,  vats,  pans  or  other 
structure   containing  molttjn   metals   or  hot  liquids   shall  be 
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surrounded  with  proper  safe-guards  for  preyenting  accident 
or  injury  to  those  employed  at  or  near  them.  As  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  department  to  enforce  these,  as  well  as  all  other 
provisions  mentioned  in  this  part,  the  inspectors  were  on  a 
constant  lookout  for  yiolations  of  them.  To  enforce  these 
provisions  properly,  however,  is  no  easy  matter.  Much  of 
the  machinery  or  many  of  the  objects  included  are  so  con- 
structed that  no  safety  appliance  yet  known  can  offer  effec- 
tive protection  without  lowering  their  usefulness  for  the  pur- 
poses  intended.  What  steps  to  take  in  such  cases  is  alwajys 
more  or  less  puzzling.  Often  the  matter  has  to  be  left  where 
found.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  protec- 
tion necessary  could  be  provided  without  reducing  to  any 
great  extent  the  working  efficiency  of  the  machinery  in  ques- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  laws  were  always  enforced.  The 
tables  taken  together  with  the  orders  issued  show  fairly  well 
the  condition  of  the  factories  in  this  respect. 

SANITARY    CONDITION. 

Besides  those  concerning  closets  or  toilet  rooms  there  is 
only  one  question  in  the  schedule  bearing  directly  upon  the 
sanitary  condition  in  factories  and  workshops.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  in  the  law  the  provisions  relating  to  it  are  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms  only  and  leaves  much  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inspectors.  Sanitary  rules  or  regulations  cover,  be- 
sides, so  much  ground,  and  violation  of  them  differ  so  much,  as 
to  their  nature,  that  the  reports  made  could  not  be  summed  up 
under  any  other  "head"  than  that  used  in  the  talbles,  without 
requiring  more  space  than  could  be  given  to  it.  As  it  now 
stands  the  tables  simply  show  whether  proper  toilet  facilities 
are  provided  or  not  and  whether  the  sanitary  condition  is 
good  or  bad.  In  every  case,  however,  where  the  defects  in 
the  sanitary  condition  were  of  such  nature, that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  inspectors  improvements  could  be  enforced,  orders 
to-  that  effect  were  issued.  Those,  therefore,  who  may  desire 
to  learn  the  condition  in  detail  may  find  it  by  examining  the 
orders  issued. 
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MOTIVE  POWER. 

The  information  presented  in  this  connection  consists  of  the 
number  of  engines  and  boilers  used,  with  the  indicated  horse- 
power for  each  establishment;  also  the  indicated  horse-power 
of  water,  electricity  and  gas  where  these  forces  were  used  for 
motive  power.  As  this  state  has  no  provisions  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  boilers  nor  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  engi- 
neers^ this  information  was  given  voluntarily.  It  iB  believed, 
however,  to  be  practically  correct,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  much  other  data  that  is  presented  in  this  part,  it  makes 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  sources  of  information,  regarding 
the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

By  improvements  in  this  connection  is  meant  all  expendi- 
tures for  new  buildings  and  machinery  only.  The  cost  of  or- 
dinary repairs  does  not  come  under  this  head.  The  tables  show 
separately  for  each  establishment  the  amount  thus  invested. 

VALUE  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE,     COST  OF  RAW  MATERIAL, 

AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  1896. 

These  facts  were  collected  from  all  the  establishments  in- 
spected. By  value  of  the  goods  made,  etc.,  is  here  meant  the 
market  value  of  the  products  of  that  year,  or  the  amount  for 
which  they  were  actually  sold.  By  cost  of  raw  material  is 
meant  the  stock  and  supplies  used  up  or  destroyed  in  manu- 
factures during  that  year.  By  wages  paid  is,  of  course,  meant 
the  actual  amount  paid  out  as  wages  alone  in  turning  out  the 
above  products.  In  table  I.  ttese  figures  have  not  been 
shown.  The  reasons  for  this  are  too  obvious  to  need  explana- 
tions. In  the  classification  as  to  industries,  however,  they  are 
included  in  full. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  EMPLOYES. 

Since  factory  inspection  was  first  established  in  this  state 
several  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  data  concerning  ac- 
U 
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eidents  to  employes.   At  the  so-called  general  inspection  these 
eflEopts  were  continued.    While  thns  a  great  many  facts  relat- 
ing to  such  accidents  have  been  from  time  to  time  collected 
and  presented,  it  has  not  been  claimed  that,  in  any  one  caae, 
the  data  given  included  all  the  accidents  that  had  occurred  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  state  within  the  period 
covered;  nor  are  any  such  claims  made  now  for  the  figures  pre- 
sented at  this  time.    Under  the  circumstances  this  also  is  pre- 
cisely what  might  have  been  expected.    In  this  state  there 
are  no  provisions  requiring  employers  to  furnish  or  report  the 
particulars  about  any  accident  that  may  have  occurred  to  any 
of  their  employes.    While  many  employers  were,  regardless  of 
this,  willing  to  give  all  the  facts  they  happened  to  remember 
about  such  accidents,  others  c!id  not  look  upon  it  as  their  duty 
to  furnish  even  such  facts  as  they  might  have  within  easy 
reach,  and  hence  refused  to  offer  any  assistance  in  this  direc- 
tion.   It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  this  shortsighted  pol- 
icy alone,  which  in  the  end  is  certain  to  operate  against  the 
best  interest  of  all   concerned,   is  under  the  circumstances 
enough  to  defeat  any  efforts,  such  as  we  were  in  position  to 
make,  to  secure  full  and  complete  data  concerning  all  acci- 
dents in  the  state  within  any  given  time.    Besides  this,  the  in- 
quiries about  accidents  have  not  at  any  time  been  organized 
on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  to  bring  the  best  information. 
This  important  undertaking,  therefore,'  has  been  rather  incom- 
pletely performed.    That  reliable* data  concerning  accidents  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  no  one  will  deny.    Without  it,  in- 
cluding their  causes,  character  and  result,  it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible to  determine  in  what  industries  they  mostly  oceur  or  the 
kind  of  machinery  that  is  mostly  to  blame, — information  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  or^er  that  proper  safety  appliances 
may  be  provided.    Such  information  is  also  necessary  in  order 
that  legislators  and  the  publi<;  may  come  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  importance  of  protective  measures  along  this  line,  and 
of  their  rigid   enforcement.    No  manufacturing  state  or  na- 
tion can  in  the  long  run  afford  to  neglect  the  duty  of  making 
ample  provisions  for  the  collection  and  presentation  of  com- 
plete and  reliable  statistics  and  facts  concerning  accidents  to 
working  people  in  workshops  and  factories. 
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WEEKS  IN  OPERATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  present  figures  that  in 
some  respects,  at  least,  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  in- 
dustrial condition  throughout  the  state,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  inspectors,  when  beginning  their  work  in  the 
early  part  of  1897,  to  obtain  from  each  one  of  the  plants  vis- 
ited, full  particulars  regarding  the  length  of  time  said  plant 
was  in  operation  during  the  previous  year.  As  these  duties 
were  carefully  carried  out,  the  figures  given,  of  the  business 
year,  are  reliable  and  may  be  depended  upon.  Considerable 
time,  however,  has  necessarily  elapsed  between  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  inquiries  and  the  issuing  of  this  report.  For  this 
reason  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  comparative  purposes. 

ORDERS  ISSUED. 

It  is  generally  provided  that  the  owner  or  occupant  of  a  fac- 
tory or  workshop  who  has  offended  against,  or  neglected  to 
comply  with,  the  factory  laws  shall  be  notified  of  such  offense 
or  neglect  in  writing;  and  that,  if  the  same  is  not  corrected 
or  remedied  within  a  specified  time — generally  thirty  days — 
formal  complaint  must  be  lodged  with  the  district  attorney  of 
the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  committed  or  the  neglect 
occur,  whereupon  that  official  shall  proceed  at  once  against 
the  offenders  according  to  law.  The  first  step  taken  by  the 
inspectors,  therefore,  when  any  such  offense  or  neglect  is  dis- 
covered is  to  issue  an  order  for  their  correction,  in  which  the 
offense  or  neglect,  m  well  a.s  the  corrections  or  changes  re- 
quired, are  specifically  described.  In  many  cases  these  orders 
are  very  readily  complied  with.  In  others  they  are  complied 
with  after  some  pressure  only;  while  some  resist  until  the  mat- 
ter is  placed  with  the  district  attorney. 

During  1897  no  prosecutions  were  made  necessary.  The 
prospects  also  are  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  cases  this 
vear  in  which  the  assistance  of  county  attorneys  have  been 
had,  will  be  adjusted  out  of  court.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  department,  at  least  during  the  past  four  years,  not  to 
prosecute  until  all  other  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired 
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improTements  have  failed.  While  this  policy  has  been  criti- 
cised in  certain  quarters  it  can  be  said  in  its  support  that  in 
this  way  we  have  not  failed  to  cause  the  required  changes  to 
be  made  in  a  single  instance,  except  where  our  authority  to  act 
was  so  doubtful  that  for  this  reason  legal  proceedings  were 
not  thought  wise.  The  orders  thus  issued  will  be  found  in  full 
later  in  this  part.  In  order  to  show  the  plant  they  affect  the 
same  running  number  has  been  used  for  the  order  as  was  used 
for  the  plant  in  the  tables. 

The  facts  gathered  under  these  different  heads  from  the 
various  plants  or  establishments  in  the  state  have  thus  been 
tabulated  and  presented.  Table  I.  shows  in  detail  the  jxarticu- 
lars  for  each  establishment  visited  at  the  general  inspection, 
classified  as  to  location.  Table  II.  shows  the  totals  for  cities, 
villages  and  other  places,  of  the  plants  inspected  therein.  The 
reports  were  also  classified  as  to  industries.  For  lack  of 
space,  however,  the  details  of  the  classification  could  not  be 
given;  but  in  table  III.  the  totals  or  summaries  for  each  indus- 
try are  presented. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  tables  that  conditions  or  answers 
to  inquiries  are  indicated  by  "letters"  only.  The  following  ex- 
planations of  the  meaning  of  these  letters  or  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  stand  are  therefore  offered: 

A  means  automatic  doors.   • 

B  means  bars,  bad. 

D  means  doors. 

F  means  fair. 

G  means  good. 

I  means  idle,  in. 

L  means  leased. 

N  means  no. 

O  means  own,  out. 

R  means  running  or  in  operation. 

S  means  slide  or  sliding  doors. 

T  means  trap  doors. 

Y  means  ves. 

•/ 

As  these  abbreviations  are  in  all  cases  used  under  "head- 
ings'' suggesting  the  nature  of  the  answers  they  will  cause  lit- 
tle or  no  confusion. 
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SCHEDULE. 


Name  oT  firm  ? 

Location  

County  of 

Business  

Established?   

Description  of  plant  

Does  firm  own  or  lease  the  buildings? 

Is  the  plant  running  or  Idle? 

If  running  is  It  full  or  part  time? 

Hours  per  week  running  full  time 

Hours  per  week  at  date  of  Inspection 

Number  of  persons  employed  when  running  full  capacity ;  Number  of 

male  employes  at  date  of  Inspection ;  Females  at  date  of  Inspec- 
tion ..: ;  Total  ' 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  employed 

Number  of  children  under  14  employed 

Number  of  escapes  and  additional  means 

Main  stairways  outside, ;  Inside,  ;  Total 

Are  all  stair  openings  properly  guarded? 

Bave  stairs  hand-rails  where  necessary? 

Do  main  doors  swing  outward? 

Are  doors  locked  or  bolted  during  working  hours? 

Condition,  kind  and  number  of  elevators 

Are  the  cables  in  perfect  order? 

Are  all  elevator  openings  properly  guarded? 

Have  the  elevators  trap  or  automatic  doors? 

Are  the  wells  properly  guarded? 

Is  all  machinery,  vats,  pans,  etc.,  properly  guarded  ? 

Are  suitable  wash  rooms  and  water  closets  provided? 

Are  water  closets  for  females  separate  and  properly  screened ? 

What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  shops? 

No.  of  boilers No.  of  engines, Horse-power,  [Steam Water 

Electricity   ] 

Cost  of  building  Improvements  for  year  1896,  I 

Co«t  of  machinery  for  same  period,  $ 

Total  value  of  raw  material  used  in  1896,  I 

Average  pay  roll  per  month,  I 

Total  amount  of  wages  to  Mechanics,  Operatives  and  Manual  Workers,  paid  in 

M96.  I 

Number  of  weeks  in  operation  In  1896 

Have  any  accidents  occurred  at  this  factory  since  former  inspection?  If  so,  find 

out  full  particulars,  if  possible 

Action  taken  by  Inspector  and  general  remarks :  


r 
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WINNEBAGO  COUNTY— Continued. 
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GRANT    COUNTY— Continued. 
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COLUMBIA    COUNTY- Continiitd. 
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ANALYSIS. 

The  foregoing  tables  under  "General  Inspection"  are  com- 
piled from  the  reports  of  the  inspection  of  2,463  factories  and 
workshops  in  this  state. 

The  tabulations  consist  of  three  tables.  Of  these  the  first 
(I.)  shows  under  the  name  of  the  city  or  place  where  located  the 
condition  with  reference  to  the  factory  laws  of  each  establish- 
ment inspected.  The  second  (II.)  and  third  (III.)  tables,  re- 
spectively, show,  of  the  most  important  data  in  table  I.,  the  ag- 
gregates by  cities  and  industries.  These  aggregates  are  agaia 
presented  in  the  following  table : 


AGGREGATES  TABLES   II  AND  III. 


Total  number  of  establishments  Inspected 

Buildings— nnmber  1  and  2  stories  high. 

Buildings— number  3  or  more  stories  high 

Plants— number  owned 

Plants— number  leased  

Plants— number  in  operation  time  of  inspection 

Plants— number  idle  time  of  Inspection 

Average  hours  per  week  when  running  full  time 

Average  hours  per  week  time  of  inspection 

Number  of  engines  

Number  of  boilers  

Horse  power— steam  

Horse  power— water  

Horse  power--elec.,  gas 

Employees— full  capacity  

Employees— male,  date  of  inspection 

Employees— female,  date  of  inspection 

Employees— total,  date  of  inspection 

Employees— between  14  and  18  years  of  age 

Employees— under  14  years  of  age 

Improvements  on  buildings 

Improvements  on  machinery 

Wages— amount  paid  in  1896 


$1 

$1 

135 


2,iSX 
6.043^ 
l.US 
1.84S 

620 
t» 

182 

es 

58.6 

2.681 

3.636 

230.786 

32.196 

1,877- 

130.787 

91.2S8 

U.328 

10e.56(^ 

9.041 

79 

,695.608 

.115,768 

,670,S4<^ 


The  above  table  shows,  that  at  the  general  insection  2,4t)5 
plants  or  establishments  were  inspected ;  that  the  total  number 
of  buildings  wholly  or  partly  occupied  or  used  by  these  plants 
was  7,229 ;  that  in  1,843  cases  the  plants  were  owned,  and  in 
620  cases  the  plants  were  leased  by  the  parties  operating  them; 
that  2,281  plants  were  in  operation  and  182  were  idle  at  the 
time  of  inspection ;  that  the  weekly  average  number  of  working 
hours  when  running  full  time  was  62,  and  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
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tion  596;  that  2,661  engines  and  3,636  boilers  were  used;  that 
the  motive  power  employed  was:  steam  230,786  horse  power;, 
water,  32,195  horse  power,  and  electricity,  gas  and  naphtha,. 
1,877  horse  power;  that  as  to  employees  the  full  capacity  of 
these  plants  was  133,737 ;  that,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  91,238- 
male,  11,322  female  or  a  total  of  102,560  wage  earners  were  em- 
ployed ;  that  of  these  9,941  were  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  79  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  that  the  im- 
provements on  buildings  amounted  to  $1,695,608  and  on  ma- 
chinery to  $1,115,768,  and  that  wages  paid  in  1896  by  the  above- 
plants  amoimted  to  $35,499,840. 

Belo^v  is  presented  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  this 
respect  the  different  cities  in  the  state  in  which  25  establish- 
ments or  more  were  inspected: 

CITIES  HAVING  THE  LARQEST  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


City  or  Place  of  Location. 

Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 

Per- 
centage- 

Milwaukee  

636 
106 
76 
76 
75 
60 
66 
48 
42 
39 
35 
84 
34 
33 
30 
28 
26 
25 
26 
9S1 

26.82 

Superior 

4.80 

La  Crosse 

8.09 

Oshkosh  

8.08 

Racine  

3.06 

Greeu  Bay  

2.4r 

Sheboygan , 

2.28 

Appleton 

1.95 

Madison 

1.70 

Ean  Claire  

1.68 

Fond  du  Lac  , 

1.41 

Beloit  

1.88 

Wansau   

1.88 

Janesville 

1.38" 

Manitowoc  • 

1.21 

Watertown 

1.18 

Aihland  .......... T... ^..4.... 4..    4,4  4    4 

1  05- 

Marinette  

l.Ot 

Wankesha   .  .*. 

1.01 

other  places 

89.88 

Affirreflrates   

2.463 

100  00* 

In  above  table  we  find  the  number  of  establishments  and  the 
proportion  of  these  of  the  total  in  each  one  of  nineteen  cities  in 
which  the  greatest  number  were  inspected.  Milwaukee  leads 
all  other  places.  In  this  city  alone  636  establishments  were  in- 
spected. This  is  25.82  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  aggregate  for  the  state.  From  this  down,  to  the  limit  set, 
the  order  is  as  follows :     Superior,  La  Crosse,  Oshkosh,  Kacine, 
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Green  Bay,  Sheboygan,  Appleton,  Madison,  Eau  Claire,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Beloit,  Wausau,  Janesville,  Manitowoc,  Watertown, 
Ashland,  Marinette,  and  Waukesha.  Of  these  Superior  leads 
with  106  establishments.  From  this  point  the  decrease  is 
gradual  down  to  Marinette  and  Waukesha  where  only  25  places 
in  each  case  were  inspected. 

Classified  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  total  the  following  ap- 
pears: Milwaukee  alone  practically  covers  26  per  cent,  of  the 
total  places  inspected.  The  other  places  enumerated  above  or 
cities  in  which  25  or  more  inspections  were  made  cover  34.35 
per  cent. ;  while  places  in  each  of  which  less  than  25  establish- 
ments were  inspected  cover  39.85  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the 
state. 

In  the  following  table  those  industries  are  Dresented  in  each 
of  which  25  or  more  establishments  are  inspected: 

INDUSTRIES  HAVING  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF   ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Industries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Per- 
centage 


Lumber   

Printing  and  publlsMng 

Flour  and  feed  

Machine  shops  and  foundries  

Beer  and  malt  

Laundries  

Wagons  and  carriages  

Sasn,  doors  and  blinds 

Electric  light,  power  and  street  railway. 
Cigars 


Cooperage   

Furniture  and  upholstery. 

Paper  and  pulp  mills 

Leather 

Brick  and  drain  tile 

Agricultural  implements  .; 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood  

Bicycles  , 

Other  industries  


Aggregate 


343 

224 

142 

1^ 

108 

106 

89 

74 

73 

65 

61 

68 

48 

45 

44 

37 

31 

311 

261 

7831 


1S.S3 
9.09 
5.77 
5.07 
4.38 
4.30 
3.62 
3.00 
2.96 
2.64 
2.48 
2.35 
1.96 
1.83 
1.79 
1.50 
1.26 
1.26 
1.06 

29.76 


2.4631    100.00 


As  said  this  table  includes  all  industries  in  the  state  in  which 
25  or  more  establishments  were  inspected.  Lumber,  etc, 
shows  the  greatest  number,  or  343  establishments.  'i^ext  in 
order  with  224  establishments  we  find  Printing  and  Publishing. 
Machine  Shops  and  Foundries  show  125,  Beer  and  Malt  108  and 
Laundries  106  establishments,  respectively.  In  the  order  of 
their  importance  the  remaining  industries  in  the  table  stand  as 
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follows :  Wagons,  Carriages,  etc.,  Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds,  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Power,  Cigars,  Cooperage,  Furniture,  etc.,  Paper 
and  Pulp,  Leather;  Brick  and  Tile,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Clothing,  Coal  and  Wood,  and  Bicycles.  The  first  of  thesQ, 
Wagons,  etc.,  shows  89,  the  last,  or  Bicycles,  shows  26  establish- 
ments. In  these  nineteen  industries  therefore  the  decrease  in 
importance  is  gradual. 

Buildings. — The  tables  show  that  the  2,463  establishments 
inspected  either  wholly  or  partly  occupied  7,229  buildings.  This 
is  equivalent  to  an  ave'rage  of  2.93  buildings  to  each  establish- 
ment. Of  the  buildings  thus  occupied  or  used  6,043  or  83.69 
per  cent,  were  one  or  two  stories  high,  while  1,186  or  16.41  per 
cent,  were  three  or  more  stories  in  height.  Milwaukee,  which 
has  26  per  cent,  of  the  establishments,  or  the  largest  by  far  of 
any  manufacturing  center  in  the  state,  also  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  buildings,  or  1,529,  equal  to  about  21.15  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Xext  in  order  are  Superior  and  Kacine  with  about  314 
buildings  each.  In  the  classification  as  to  industries  Lumber 
ranks  the  highest,  having  1,302  buildings  or  18.15  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  Lumber  is  also  the  largest  industry  in  the  state. 
Beer  and  Malt,  while  only  having  4.38  per  cent,  of  the  establish- 
ments comes  next  with  516  buildings  or  7.76  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  On  the  whole  the  proportion  of  buildings  to  the  number 
of  establishments  does  not  vary  greatly,  in  the  remaining  indus- 
tries, from  these  figures. 

Owned  or  Leased. — Of  the  establishments  1,843  or  78.0,9 
per  cent,  were  owned  by  the  parties  operating  them  while  620 
or  21.91  per  cent,  were  leased.  The  relative  number  in  each 
case  vary  greatly  not  only  between  the  different  industries  but 
also  as  between  the  cities.  While  no  particular  explanation  can 
be  offered  for  this,  it  would  appear  from .  an  examination  of 
tables  I,  II  and  III  that  industries  which  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  new  and  also  those  that  produce  on  a  smaller  scale  are 
mostly  carried  on  in  leased  quarters.  The  value  of  the  land  also 
seems  to  have  some  effect  in  this  respect.  Comparisons  of  the 
tables  mentioned  will  suggest  these  and  many  other  reasons  and 
will  therefore  be  foimd  interesting.  Asa  rule,  however,  no  gen- 
eral cause  can  be  given  that  will  apply  to  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  establishments. 
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EuNNiNG  AND  Idle. — The  tables  show  that  of  the  2,463  estab- 
lishments inspected  2,281  or  92.60  per  cent,  were  in  operation 
and  that  182  establishments  or  7.40  per  cent,  were  idle  at  the 
time  of  inspection.  The  proportion  of  idle  to  those  in  opera- 
tion is  very  irregular  both  as  between  industries  and  localities. 
As  besides  this,  no  particular  reasons  were  given  for  the  fact 
that  the  plants  happened  not  to  be  in  operation  there  is  little  to 
be  said  on  this  point.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  as  many  in- 
■spections  were  made  during  such  parts  of  the  seasons  when  re- 
pairs are  mostly  made,  or  when  many  industries  find  it  the  most 
•convenient  to  shut  down,  temporarily,  or  for  these  other  rea- 
sons, the  idleness  can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

HouES  IN  Opebation. — The  average  hours  in  operation 
weekly  when  running  full  time  is  seen  to  be  62  and  the  average 
at  the  time  of  inspection  is  59.4  hours  per  week.  These  figures, 
however,  do  not  represent  the  average  length  of  ^vhat  may  be 
considered  the  actual  working  day.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  in  the  figures  given  all  overtime,  and  night  work,  was  in- 
cluded. In  both  cases,  however,  the  actual  time  in  operation  for 
each  establishment  is  shown  in  table  I. 

Motive  Power. — We  see  from  the  table  that  the  establish- 
ments inspected  utilized  2,661  Engines  and  3,636  Boilers  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  230,786  horse-power.  This  is  equal  to  about 
64  horse-power  to  each  Boiler.  Water-power  to  the  extent  of 
32,195  horse-power  were  also  used.  Steam-power  was,  of  course, 
used  in  all  industries  and  generally  varied  in  amount  vrith 
the  importance  of  the  industry.  Water-power  was  used  to  any 
great  extent  only  in  Boots  and  Shoes,  Cooperage,  Cotton  Mills, 
Electric  Light  Plants,  Flour  and  Feed,  Leather,  Limaber,  Paper 
and  Pulp,  Wooden  ware,  and  Woolen  and  Worsted  Mills.  Only 
1,877  horse-power  of  electricity  and  gas  were  used  for  motive 
power. 

Pebsons  Employed. — ^Under  this  head  the  tables  show  that 
the  number  of  hands  required  when  the  2,463  establishments  in- 
cluded were  running  to  their  full  capacity  was  133,737 ;  that  at 
the  time  of  inspection  they  only  employed  102,560* or  76.68  per 
•cent,  of  their  full  capacity.  The  same  tables  also  show  that  of 
the  102,560  thus  employed,  91,238  persons  or  88.96  per  cmt 
ivere  male  and  11,322  persons,  or  11.04  per  cent,  were  female; 
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that  9,941  persons,  or  9.69  per  cent,  were  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  that  79  were  under  fourteen  years  of 

The  following  presentation  shows  the  proportion  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  which  the  establishments  in  industries  employing 
1,000  or  more  persons  were  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection : 

PROPORTION  EMPLOYED  OF  ITULL  CAPACITY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Fnll  ca- 
pacity of 
ei»tab- 
lishm'ts 

Em- 
ployes. 

Per 
cent. 


Lumber.  lath  and  shingles 

Machine  shops,  etc 

Leather  

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Railway  shops 

Beer  and  malt 

Paper  and  pulp  

Chairs  and  chair  stocks 

Furniture 

Printing,  publishing  and  book  binding 

Boots  and  shoes  

Agricultural  implements  

wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Cooperage  

Knit  goods  

Bicycles   

Cloal  and  wood  

Sheet  metal  goods 

Cigars    

Beef  and  pork  packing  

Flour  and  feed  

Iron  goods,  malleable  

Woolen  and  worsted  mills 

Clothing  

Laundries   

Other  industries  


343 

125 

46 

74 

23 
108 
48 
18 
58 

224 
28 
37 
89 
61 

20 
26 
30 
19 
65 

12 

142 

11 

19 

31 

106 

701 


2.463 


24,398 
7.495 
5,600 
6,297 

4,147 
4.222 
3.968 
3,837 
4,416 

3,270 
3.331 
3,608 
3,701 
2.949 

2.584 
2.381 
2,271 
1,746 
1,546 

1.811 
1.605 
1,692 
1,401 
1^867 
1.506 
32.119 


133.737 


18,062 
5,298 
4.897 
4.692 

3.910 
3.679 
3.489 
3.256 
3.184 

3,017 
2.836 
2.824 
2,778 
2.393 

2.275 
1,775 
1,669 
1.549 
1.299 

1.252 
1.234 
1,230 
1.204 
1,179 
1,145 
29.434 


102.560 


74.03 
70.68 
87.44 
74.51 

94.28 
87.14 
88.16 
84.86 
72.10 

92.26 
85.14 
78.27 
75.06 
80.47 

88.04 
74.55 
73.49 
88.76 
84.02 

69.13 
75.01 
72.69 
85.94 
63.49 
76.02 
70.03 


76.68 


The  above  presentation  shows  for  the  industries  included  the 
number  of  establishments  considered,  the  full  capacity  of  em- 
ployes, the  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion, and  the  percentage  of  the  persons  employed,  when  in- 
spected, of  the  total  capacity  for  employment.  The  industries 
are  presented  in  the  order  of  their  importance  with  regard  to  the 
number  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

Twenty-five  industries  are  included.  Of  these  Lumber,  etc., 
is  easily  in  the  lead.  Examining  the  table  we  find  that  this  indus- 
try alone  had  343  establishments,  or  nearly  14  per  cent,  of  those 
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inspected ;  that  it  had  capacity  for  24,398  persons,  or  over  IS 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capacity  for  the  state ;  and  that  at  the  time 
of  inspection  it  employed  18,062  persons,  or  nearly  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  employed.  From  this  there  is  a  rapid  de- 
scent, particularly  in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  Ma- 
chine Shops,  etc.,  show  the  next  highest  number  of  employes,  or 
5,298.  Compared  with  Limiber  this  aggregate  appears  small^ 
being  only  about  29  per  cent,  thereof.  Leather  and  Sash,  Doors 
and  Blinds  employed  4,897  and  4,692  persons  respectively.  Of 
the  remaining  industries  six  employed  over  3,000  but  less  than 
4,000  persons,  five  employed  over  2,000  but  less  than  3,000  per- 
sons, and  ten  employed  over  1,000  but  less  than  2,000  persons 
each.  As  to  the  number  of  establishments  and  capacity  of  same 
the  order  is  not  quite  the  same.  The  variations,  however,  are 
easily  seen  and  need  no  further  explanations. 

Of  the  aggregate  capacity  for  employment  76.68  per  cent,  are 
seen  to  have  been  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  pr.> 
portion  employed  varies  as  between  the  different  industries. 
The  highest  and  lowest  are  represented  by  Railway  shops  and 
Clothing  Manufacture,  the  former  employing  94.28  out  of  every 
100  persons  of  its  capacity,  the  latter  only  63.49  of  every  100 
persons  of  its  capacity.  These  two  industries  thus  represent 
the  extremes  between  which  the  proportion  in  the  other  indus- 
tries will  be  found. 

It  should  perhaps  be  repeated  here  that  by  full  capacity  i* 
meant  the  greatest  number  of  persons  that  could  possibly  be 
employed  in  these  plants.  While  no  data  was  gathered  upon 
this  point,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  standard  in  the  number  of 
employes,  which  was  usually  regarded  as  the  full  capacity  was,  in 
most  cases,  somewhat  lower  than  the  aggregate  shown.  If  such 
is  the  case,  it  also  follows  that  the  difference  between  the  full  ca- 
pacity as  shown  and  the  actual  number  employed,  instead  of, 
measuring  the  exact  proportion  to  which  the  plants  fell  short  of 
full  employment,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used,  only 
indicates  that,  as  a  whole,  the  aggregate  capacity  was  not  era- 
ployed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments,  their 
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capacity  for  employment  and  the  number  and  proportion  of  this- 
capacity  actually  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection,  for  eacK. 
city  in  the  state  in  which  1,000  or  more  persons  were  employed. 

PROPORTION  OP  FULL  CAPACITY  EMPLOYED. 


Cities. 


Kstab- 
lish- 
ments. 


FuU  ca- 
pacity of 

estab- 
lishm'ts. 


Persons 

em- 
ployed. 


Per- 
cent. 


Milwaukee  

Kaeiue  

Superior   

Sheboygau  

Oshkosti   

La  Crosse  

Kenosha   

Eau  Claire  t 

Marinette    

Green  Bay  

Wausau 

Belolt   

Menasha  

Appleton    

Janesville  

Fond   da   Lac    

Madison 

Merrill   

Other  places 


636 
75 

106 
55 
75 

76 
20 
39 
25 
60 

34 
34 
18 

48 
33 

35 

42 

12 

1,040 


2,463 


49,364 
7,326 
7.332 
5.223 
4.852 

3.895 
2,512 
2,147 
2,021 
1,735 

1,515 
1,652 
1,448 
1.705 
1,393 

1,318 

1.332 

1.266 

35.711 


133,737 


35.873 
6,281 
4.934 
4,226 
3.745 

2.948 
2,174 
1,866 
1.645 
1.410 

1.389 
1.373 
1,324 
1,306 
1.162 

1,128 

1.090 

1,032 

28.765 


102.560 


72.67 

72.08 

67.2»- 

80.91 

77.18 

75.68 
86.64 
86.40 
76.44 
81.27 

91.69 
83.11 
91.48 
76.59 
83.41 

86.68 
81.83 
81.16 
80.55- 


76.68 


In  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  in  18  cities  the  facto- 
ries, etc.,  inspected  employed  each  1,000  or  more  persons.  From 
a  manufacturing  point  of  view  these  cities  are  of  considerable 
importance.  Comparing  their  aggregates  with  the  aggregates 
in  the  same  respects,  for  the  state,  we  find  that  they  cover  58 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments,  73  per  cent,  of  the  employing, 
capacity  and  72  per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed.  Another 
striking  fact  appears  from  this  comparison.  The  cities  in- 
cluded were  found  to  embrace  58  per  cent,  of  the  establishments 
and  73  per  cent,  of  the  employes  for  the  state.  The  proportion 
of  the  establishments  included  is  therefore  much  lower  than  the 
proportions  of  the  employing  capacity  and  persons  employed. 
This  difference  indicates  that  the  establishments  located  in  th6 
.above  cities  are  considerably  above  the  average  in  the  point  of* 
productive  capacity. 

The  cities  are  presented  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed.  Milwaukee  is  by  far  the  larg- 
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est  manufacturing  center  in  the  state  and  therefore  heads  the 
list.  Of  tLe  establishments,  that  city  alone  covers  45  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  for  the  18  cities  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
g:.tj  for  the  state.  Of  the  employing  capacity  it  covers  50  per 
cent,  of  that  for  the  cities  named  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  state.  Of  the  persons  employed  it  shows  49  per 
cent,  for  the  places  included  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
for  the  state.  Milwaukee  alone  thus  embraces  26  per  cent,  of 
the  establishmentrt,  37  per  cent,  of  the  employing  capacity,  and 
35  per  cent,  of  the  nersons  employed,  for  the  state.  These  facts 
show,  perhaps,  better  than  it  could  be  presented  in  any  other 
way,  the  importance  of  Milwaukee  as  a  manufacturing  center. 
In  table  III  we  find  the  number  of  male  and  female  and  the 
number  of  persons  18  years  of  age  or  under  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent industries.  No  effort,  however,  was  made  in  that  table 
to  present  the  proportion  in  each  case  in  percentages.  This 
method  of  expressing  relations  is  often  the  best.  Not  only  does 
it  seem  to  increase  the  meaning  of  such  facts,  but  they  become 
plainer  and  more  adaptable  to  future  use  and  comparison.  For 
these  reasons  the  percentage  in  each  case  for  each  one  of  the  in- 
dustries included  was  ascertained  and  sho\vn  separately  in  the 
following  table : 

EMPLOYES:    PERCENTAGE  OF  MALE,  FEMALE  AND  UNDER  18  YEARS 

OF  AGE  IN  DIFFERENT  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Percent- 
age of 
male  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


Percent- 
age of  fe- 
male per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


Percent- 
age 
nnder  18 
years 
of  age. 


Agrlcaltnral  Implements   . 

Beef  and  pork  packing 

Beer  and  malt  

Bicycles  

Boiler  works 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes,  packing  

Boxes,  paper  and  cigar  ... 

Brass  goods  

Brick  and  drain  tile 

Brooms  and  bmshes 

Batter  

Baskets  

Chairs  and  chair  stock 

Cigars   

Clothing  

Coffins  and  burial  caskets  . 
Confectionery  and  bakeries 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods  .... 


100. 
100. 
89.80 
100. 
100. 

90.69 
100. 

50.30 
100. 
100. 

100. 
96.67 

100. 
90.57 
70.21 

29.34 
90.60 
45.75 
100. 
42.03 


10.20 


9.41 

'49.'76i 


3.83 


9.4S 
29.79 

71.66 

9.40 

54.25 


B7.97 


3.01 
1.U 
9.SI 
10.86 
3.97 

12.34 

19.42 

21.63 

8.11 

6.17 

33.33 

1.S3 
18.08 
U.64 
15.93 

U.8S 
4.17 
35.70 
16.87 
10.63 
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:£MPLOY££S:    PERCENTAGE    OF    MALE,    FEMALE    AND    UNDER    18   YEARS 
OF  AGE  IN  DIFFERENT  INDUSTRIES.-Continued. 


Indastries. 


Percont- 
aoeof 
male  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


Peroent- 
age  of  1e 
icale  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


Percent- 

a«re 

nnder 18 

years 

of  age. 


Coal  and  wood  

Distilled  medical  water  

Drags  and  chemicals 

Electric  llgbt,  power  and  street  railway 
Floor  and  feed 

Furnitnre  and  upholstery  

Fnrs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Grain    elevators 

Hardware  specialties   

Interior  and  exterior  wood  work  

Iron  works,  (malleable)  

Knit  goods  

Lanndrles  

Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles  

Machine  shops  and  foundries 

Mattresses  and  bedding  

Miscellaneous  

Paints,  oils  and  greases  

Paper  and  pulp 

Printing,  publishing  and  book  binding.. 

Railway  shops  

Refrigerators  

tSaddlery,  harness  and  whips 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds  

Sewer  pipe  and  cement  

Ship  building  

Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Stone,  (cut  and  quarried) 

Stoves  and  ranges 

Sheet  metal  work  and  tin  ware...  r 

Trunks 

Vinegar,  pickles  and  yeast 

Veneer  

Wseons.  carrlaffes  and  sleighs 

Wlllowware  and  toys 

Wind  mills,  pumps  and  tanks 

Woodenware  

Woolen  and  worsted  mills 


100. 
93.26 
71.87 
99.45 
98.87 

98.86 
33.67 

100, 

100. 

100. 

100. 
10.90 
28.30 
94.66 
91.01 

99.30 
99.28 
87.16 
79.47 
100. 

79.65 
83.12 
100. 
98.45 
53.90 

99.14 
100. 
100. 

69.81 
100. 

99.29 
73.66 
87.47 
76.77 
98.09 

98.06 
90.41 

100. 

100. 
47.34 


88.60 


6.74 

28.13 

0.65 

1.13 

1.14 
66.33 


89.10 

71.70 

5.35 

8.99 

0.70 

0.72 

12.84 

20.58 


20.36 
16.88 


1.65 
46.10 

0.86 


0.17 

12.79 

6.26 


0.40 

13.36 
16.58 


30.19 


0.71 
26.34 
12.E 
23.2 

1.91 

1.95 
9.69 


62.66 


11.40 


12.89 
6.46 

13.25 

30.20 

4.19 

3.73 

18.35 

5.98 

2.00 

24.48 

14.27 

11.00 

2.85 

7.78 

0.23 

16.71 

90.95 

11.72 
0.52 
1.03 

16.96 
0.86 

10.01 
45.12 
20.09 
26.19 
14.29 

3.81 
28.19 

4.38 
23.20 
21.67 


9.69 


This  table  shows  the  proportion  of  male,  female  and  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  that  were  employed  in  each  industry. 
We  have  seen  already  that  the  aggregate  persons  employed  in  all 
industries  was  102,560 ;  that  of  these  91,2e38  were  males,  11,322 
were  females,  and  that  9,941  were  between  14  and  18  vears  of 
age.  This  is  equivalent  to  88.60,  11.40  and  9.90  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. As  to  the  proportion  of  male  and  females  the  varia- 
tion between  the  different  industries  is  great.     In  some  the  ma- 
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jority  are  females,  in  others  males  only  are  employed.  Thus 
there  were  eight  industries  in  which  about  60  per  cent.,  or 
more,  were  females,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  twenty- 
two  industries  in  which  no  female  help  to  speak  of  was  employed. 
In  industries  employing  female  help  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
taken  into  account  here,  the  highest  proportion,  or  89.10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  was  found  in  Knit  Goods,  and  the  lowest,  or 
.71  per  cent.,  was  found  in  Stoves,  etc.  In  nine  industries  the 
proportion  of  females  is  less  than  50  but  more  than  20  per  cent, 
while  in  twenty-two  the  proportion  is  less  than  20  per  cent 

All  industries  except  Grain  Elevators  and  Electric  Light  or 
Power  Plants  employed  children  or  persons  18  years  of  age  or 
under.  The  proportion,  however,  varied  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  Sheet  Metal  goods,  for  instance,  it  was  45.12 
and  in  Coal  and  Wood  .17  per  cent.  The  first  of  these  is  also 
the  highest  for  all  the  industries,  while  the  last  is  the  lowest. 
Between  these,  or  the  highest  and  lowest  proportions,  there  are 
great  variations  in  this  respect.  Thus,  there  are  five  industries 
below  the  highest  in  which  the  proportion  is  over  30  per'cent 
and  eight  more'  in  which  it  is  between  20  and  30  per  cent  In 
twenty-one  of  the  industries  the  proportion  varies  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  While  in  twenty-four  it  is  less  than  10  per  cent  )f 
the  whole.  The  largest  proportion  of  young  persons  were  in- 
variably found  in  the  larger  manufacturing  centers  such  as  Mil- 
waukee, Oshkosh,  Eacine,  and  other  cities  of  this  class. 

Improvements. — ^According  to  the  returns  or  facts  pre- 
sented there  was  $2,811,376  expended  for  general  improvements 
on  the  different  plants  inspected  during  the  period  covered.  Of 
this  amount  $1,695,608  or  60.31  per  cent  was  expended  on 
Buildings  and  $1,115,768,  or  39.69  per  cent  on  Machinery. 
Table  I  shows  the  amount  expended  for  these  purposes  by  the 
different  plants.  Tables  II  and  III  show,  respectively  the 
total  amount  expended  in  each  city  and  for  each  industry. 

The  ori^nal  intention  was  to  include,  under  "Improve- 
ments," only  such  expenditures  as  had  been  made  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  plants  and  for  replacing  old  machinery  and  build- 
ings. It  appeared  from  the  reports,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  the  amount  given  also  included  ordinary  repairs.     As  the 
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different  items  could  not  be  separated,  the  figures  given  above 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  represent  new  improve- 
ments only. 

Wages. — As  explained  already,  the  inspectors  obtained  from 
each  one  of  the  establishments  inspected  the  amount  paid  in 
wages  during  the  next  preceding  year.  Wliile  the  wages  for 
each  establishment  Tvas  thus  reported  it  was  thought  best  not  to 
give  these  figures  in  detail.  For  each  city  or  place  inspected 
and  for  each  industry  represented  by  four  or  more  establish- 
ments the  total  amount  of  the  wages  paid  has  been  shown  separ- 
ately. 

From  tables  II  and  III  we  find  that  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  during  the  year  in  question  was  $35,670,340.  It  was  the 
aim  of  this  department  to  reach  every  establishment  in  the  state 
in  which  5  or  more  persons  were  employed,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated. In  this,  however,  we  were  not  quite  successful.  The  in- 
dustries in  this  state  are  pretty  well  scattered.  Many  plants 
are  located  in  small  and  out  of  the  way  places,  often  several  miles 
from  any  railroad.  While  many  such  plants  were  visited  there 
were  also  some  which  could  not  be  reached.  These  latter  are, 
of  course,  not  included.  The  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors, 
therefore,  do  not  quite  amount  to  a  census  of  the  manufacturers 
of  this  state.  The  figures  presented,  however,  cover,  by  far,  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  capacity.  This  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  aggreate  number  of  .persons  em- 
ployed and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  establishments  in- 
spected, with  the  corresponding  figures,  as  shown  in  the  census 
of  1895.  The  census  shows  that  118,117  persons  were  employed 
in  the  factories,  etc.,  in  this  state  and  that  these  were  paid  $42,- 
882,886  in  wages.  The  inspection  embraces  102,560  persons, 
or  87.79  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  census  and  shows  that  $35,- 
670,340,  or  88.33  per  cent,  of  the  amount  for  the  census  was 
paid  them  in  wages.  The  establishments  included  in'  the  inspec- 
tion are  also,  as  is  plain,  the  best  equipped  and  most  productive 
and  while  the  indications  from  the  above  figures  are  that  they 
embrace  about  88  p?r  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  state  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  in  reality  considerably  above  this  percentage. 

Table  II.  shows  the  amount   of   wages  paid  in  the  different 
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cities  or  places  inspected.  These  places  are  presented  in  alpha- 
betical order.  As  regards  the  amount  paid,  Milwaukee  is  ahead. 
In  this  city  alone  $15,065,763,  or  42.24  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
the  state  was  paid  in  wages.  !Next  in  order  is  Racine,  West  Su- 
perior, Oshkosh,  La  Crosse,  and  Sheboygan.  In  <.ach  one  or 
these  five  cities  the  wage  roll  varied  from  somewhat  over  one- 
million  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The- 
total  wages  paid  in  the  six  cities  mentioned  amounted  to  about 
61  per  cent,  of  the  total  included.  In  Kenosha  nearly  one  mil- 
lion and  in  Eau  Claire  over  five  hundred  thousand  were  paid  \a 
wages.  Six  other  cities  paid  over  four  hundred  thousand  and 
in  another  six  over  three  hundred  thousand  were  paid.  In  the 
above  20  cities  $27,978,806,  or  over  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
the  state  constituted,  according  to  table  II,  the  total  wage- 
roll. 

The  wages  paid  has  also  been  classified  as  to  industries.  This- 
classification  is  presented  in  table  III.  As  in  the  case  of  cities- 
or  places  inspected,  the  industries  are  given  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. In  studying  this  table  it  is  found  that  Lumber,  etc.,  is  by 
far  the  largest  industry  in  the  state.  The  expenditures  for  la- 
bor in  this  industry  alone  amounted  fo  $5,309,002^  or  about  15- 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  wages  for  all  industries.  In  all  the- 
other  industries  the  wages  paid  was  considerably  less  than  this. 
In  eight,  however,  the  amount  varied  from  about  one  to  aboat 
two  millions  and,  taken  together,  amounted  to  $12,201,377,  or 
about  34  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Eleven  other  industries,  in- 
which  the  respective  amounts  varied  from  about  one-half  to- 
about  one  million,  paid  $8,238,154,  or  23  per  cent. ;  and  again^ 
seven  others,  each  of  which  paid  less  than  a  half  million,  show 
an  aggregate  wage  of  $2,823,542,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  ag~ 
gregate.  In  27  industries  therefore,  or  less  than  one-half  of  all 
included,  $28,572,075,  or  practically  80  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
grate  for  all  industries  was  T)aid  in  wages. 
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INDEX  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  list  of  the  factories  visited 
and  reported  upon  by  the  inspectors  in  1897  and  1898.  Each 
firm  haabeen  given  an  office  number  for  convenience  and  to  save 
space.  This  table  furnishes  the  key  to  the  orders,  accidents, 
etc.,  reported.  Every  accident  and  order  has  a  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  one  before  the  firm  name  in  this  table.  Thus  by  - 
referring  to  the  names  and  number  given  below  it  is  possible  to 
t^U  what  factory  the  order  or  accident  was  reported  from  and 
space  is  saved  by  publishing  the  firm  name  in  this  table  only  and 
representing  it  by  its  respective  number  in  the  tables  which  re- 
late to  the  factory  inspection.  This  table,  besides  giving  the 
name  of  every  firm  visited  by  the  inspectors,  gives  the  location 
by  town  or  city ;  the  kind  of  goods  made ;  when  the  factory  was 
established  and  date  of  inspection.  The  2,463  factories  shown 
in  this  list  were  all  reported  upon  at  length  by  the  inspectors  and 
these  reports  have  been  made  the  basis  for  other  tables.  Many 
of  the  larger  establishments  were  visited  every  few  months  in  or- 
der to  keep  close  watch  on  child  labor.  Nearly  200  more  fac- 
tories w^ere  inspected  during  the  two  years  covered  here  than 
during  the  biennial  period  of  1895-96,  when  2,284  plants  were 
reported.  The  other  information  furnished  with  the  names 
in  this  table  gives  an  insight  into  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
industrial  establishments  in  the  state. 
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OKDEKS  ISSUED. 

It  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  part  that  the  duties  com- 
ing under  the  term  "Factory  Inspection"  really  consist  of  en- 
forcing the  laws  which  regulatds  the  condition  in  factories  and 
workshops;  that  the  work  of  inspection,  while  incidental  to  this 
is  necessary  in  order  to  discover  violations;  and  that  the  first 
«tep  taken  towards  enforcing  these  laws  consist  of  a  formal  notice 
or  order  to  this  effect,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  violation  as 
well  as  of  the  remedy  to  be  applied  are  specified. 

From  February,  1897,  to  about  September  1st,  1898,  844 
such  order  were  made.  Most  of  these  were  readily  complied 
with.  Others  will  be  complied  with  in  the  near  future,  and  a 
few,  in  which  our  authority  is  disputed,  will  probably  require 
further  proceedings. 

The  above  orders  were  issued  in  cases  where  the  laws  were  di- 
rectly violated.     It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  greater  safety  to  eniployees  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  factory  inspectors.     There  are  many 
factories  and  work  shops  in  which  the  condition  as  a  whole  or 
part  is  such  that  while  it  is  a  menace  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  employees  it  does  notcome  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
factory  laws.     In  such  cases  the  inspectors  have,  of  course,  no 
Authority  to  act  or  to  compel  changes.     By  calling  the  operator's 
Attention  to  the  condition  and  suggesting  remedies  the  inspectors 
often  succeed  in  bringing  about  improvements  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  operators.     There  are  also 
many  other  ways  in  which  the  inspectors  have  been  of  great 
service  outside  of  what,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  termed  their 
regular  duties.     While  all  work  of  this  nature  is  fully  reported 
to  this  Bureau  and  a  part  of  its  record,  it  does  not  come  within 
the  factory  laws  and  is  therefore  excluded  in  this  report. 

The  orders  thus  made  for  improvements  in  the  condition  in 
factories  and  workshops  are  presented  with  considerable  detail 
in  the  following  pages.  The  number  given  opposite  each  order 
indicate  the  establishment  which  it  effects.     Thus,  if  in  reading 


\ 
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the  orders,  one  wishes  to  find  the  establishment  on  which  it  was 
made,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  same  number  in 
the  ''Index  to  Establishments"  and  there  read  the  name  of  the 
establishment  in  question.  This  arrangement  was  made  in  order 
to  save  space  or  the  duplication  of  names. 

While  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  table  to  class- 
ify the  orders  according  to  their  nature,  or,  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  issued,  this  classification  is  not  in  all  cases  complete. 
This  is  tecause  of  the  character  of  this  work.  In  nianv  cases, 
for  instance,  guards,  which  are  mainly  intended  as  a  protection 
against  some  one  dangerous  part  of  a  machine  and  so  classified^ 
also  serve  the  same  purpose  for  other  parts,  which  while  danger- 
ous, are  not  8i)ecified.  On  the  whole,  how-ever,  the  classification 
as  it  stands  gives  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
changes  or  improvements  ordered. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORDERS  MADE. 


Class!  flcatioD. 


N  amber  of 
orders. 


Safety  Guards  on  Flywheels 

Safety  Guards  on  Edge  Saws 

Safety  Guards  on  Band  Saws 

Safety  Guards  on  Shaftings 

Safety  Guards  on  Pulleys 

Safety  Guards  on  Gearings 

Safety  Guards  on  Set  Screws 

Safety  Guards  on  Bei.insrs 

Safety  Guards  on  Machinery 

Safety  Guards  on  Stairways 

Safety  Guards  on  Floor  Openings 

Safety  Guards  on  Elevators 

Connections  between  engine  room  and  shop. 

Poors  to  swing  out  

Children  under  14  j'^ears  of  age  

Fire  escapes   

Miscellaneous    


» 

» 
65 
43 
29 
85 
46 
32 
12 
26 
41 

6 

ISO 

26 

64 


Total I  844 

This  table  shows  that  in  all  844  orders  were  issued.  Of  these 
528  or  G2.46  per  cent,  were  for  safety  guards  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other on  machinery  or  parts  thereof;  150  or  17.70  per  cent  were 
for  the  divscharge  of  children  which  had  been  found  to  be  under 
14  year  of  age;  76  or  9.04  per  cent  were  for  guards  on  stairs^ 
elevators  and  other  openings;  64  or' 7.72  per  cent  were  for 
changes  which  could  not  be  conveniently  classified  Snd  therefore 
called  miscellaneous ;  and  26  orders  or  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  were  for  fire  escapes. 
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Many  of  these  orders,  however,  represent  more  than  one  ap- 
pliance or  change.  It  often  happened  that  in  the  same  establish- 
ment separate  guards  or  appliances  were  needed  for  several 
pieces  of  machinery  of  the  same  kind.  While  this  simply 
amounted  t©  that  many  changes,  they  were  all  included  in  one 
order  and  therefore  counted  as  one  order  only  in  the  above  table. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  found  in  each  case  or  class.  Thus  the 
192  orders  issued  for  the  guarding  of  fly  wheels  provide  for 
guards  for  over  three  hundred  such  wheels.  Another  example 
mav  be  found  in  the  case  of  children.  While  in  this  caSe  only 
150  orders  are  shown,  these  ordered  the  dismissal  from  work  of 
327  children  who  were  under  14  years  of  age.  The  number  of 
safety  appliances  provided  or  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
operators  have  been  made  to  comply  with  the  factory  laws  are 
therefore  much  greater  than  the  number  of  the  orders  issued. 

Orders  for  changes  or  improvements  on  churches,  school 
houses,  halls,  etc.,  are  in  each  case  shown  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  their  inspection. 

9  One  child  under  age  discharged.      Complied  with. 

16  Three  children  under  age  discharged.      Complied  with. 

20  Four  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

27  Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

32  Doors  swing  out.    One  child  under  age  discharged. 

42  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

49  Band  saw  boxed.    Complied  with. 

53  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

103  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

98  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

107  Five  children  under  age  .dischorged.    Complied  with. 

122  Doors  swing  outward,  fire  escape.    One  child  under  age  discharged. 

147  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

156  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

161  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

171  Twelve  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

196  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

223  One  t-hlld  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

229  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

234  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

246  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

252  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2S9  Boy  discharged.    Complied  with. 

271  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

277  Four  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

293  Band  saw  boxed.    Complied  with. 

296  Fire  escape.    Complied  with. 

300  Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

316  Fire  escapes.    Two  children  under  age  discharged. 

320    Two  Are  escapes  and  fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

318    Band  saw  and  drive  belt  boxed  and  hole  covered.    Complied  with. 

317  Eight  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 
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319  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

890   New  guard  for  fly  wheel.    Complied  with. 

331  Doors  swing  out,  elevator  shaft  guarded;  hand  rails  on  atalrwajs.   Com* 

plied  with. 

349  Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

361  Two  boys  discharged.    One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

375  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

388  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

390  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

401  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

404  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

433  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

438  Fire  escapes. 

43S  Split  saw  boxed. 

449  Hand  rails.    Complied  with. 

454  Wire  netting  to  fence  fly  wheel. 

462  Seven  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

464  Four  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

488  Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

608  Fence  fly  wheel,  guard  elevator  shaft. 

509  Band  saws  boxed. 

518  Suggested  ventilator  In  center  of  shop  In  shape  of  funnel  with  pipe  ont  of 

roof.    Compiled  with. 

518  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

519  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

520  Doors  to  swing  out. 

532  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

535  Fire  escapes.    Three  children  under  age  discharged. 

589  Drive  belt  boxed.    Compiled  with.    Two  children  under  age  discharged. 
549  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

560    Four  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 
571   Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

590  Fire  escape.    Removed. 

590  Fence  fly  and  wheel  and  belt  on  engine. 

691  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

600  Fly  and  balance  wheels  fenced.    Complied  with. 

604  Four  children  under  age  discharged,    compiled  with. 

616  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

878  Fly  wheel,  lumber  conveyor  and  pulley  guarded.    Complied  with. 

681  Fly   wheel   and   main   belt  guarded   and  connections   from   engine  room 

to  mill.    Complied  with. 

759  Front  end  of  all  machines  guarded. 

665  Malh  drive  belt  boxed.    Compiled  with. 

667  All  live  gears  covered,  large  gear  in  saw  mill  covered,  fly  wheel  guarded. 

Compiled  with. 

653  Child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

647  Two  fly  wheels  on  engine  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

672  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Compiled  with. 

687  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

688  Two  fly  wheels  guarded  and  four  fly  wheels  to  small  engine  guarded. 
690  Connection  from  engine  room  to  work  shop,  fly  wheel  and  pulley  guarded. 

696  Connecting  rod  to  No.  2  engine,  main  belt  and  large  pulley  guarded.   Com- 

plied with. 

699  New  stairs,  fly  wheel  guarded. 

697  Railing  on  log  slide  and  fly  wheel  guarded. 

700  South  end  of  fly  wheel  guarded,  railing  on  stairs  used  for  oiling,  railing 
on  log  slide.    Complied  with. 

Fly  wheel  boxed,  end  of  fly  wheel  shaft  boxed,  end  of  surfacers  guarded, 
planer  and  matching  machine  guarded  and  also  pulleys  and  belts. 

705  Fly  wheel  and  pulley  guarded,  gearing  boxed,  set  screws  covered,  ralUnf 

on  log  slide,. guard  on  edger. 

706  Belt  to  band  saw  guarded. 
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"710  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

T22  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Compiled  with. 

749  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

751  Band  saw  boxed.    Complied  with. 

766  Railing  on  log  slide,  counter  shaft  guarded. 

760  Connections  from  boiler  room  and  engine  to  wash  house.    Complied  with, 

'789  Fly  wheel  fenced. 

890  Fly  wheel  and  drive  belt  fenced. 

S25  Main  belt  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

829  Fly  wheel  fenced,  signal  for  engine  room.    Complied  with. 

^840  Railing  around  engine.    Complied  with. 

842  Fly  wheel,  elevator  guards  and  engine  room  signals.    Complied  with. 

763  Connection  from  engine  room  to  machine  shops.    Complied  with. 

764  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
775  Child  under  age  discharged. 

777    Fly  and  balance  wheel  fenced.    Compiled  with. 

793    Fly  wheel  and  pulley  fenced.    Complied  with. 

802   Four  pulleys  on  grind  stone  fenced.    Complied  with. 

824  Fly  wheel  and  large  gear  boxed,  gears  to  live  rolls  boxM,  set  screws  and 
couplings  boxed;  bull  wheel  and  pulleys  to  bull  wheel  covered,  pulleys 
to  carriage  boxed,  rope  and  gears  to  saw  trimmers  boxed^  gear  to  saw- 
dust  conveyor  boxed  and  ordered  elbow  put  on  exhaust  pipe.  Compiled 
with. 

844  Balance  wheel  on  engine  fenced.    Complied  with. 

845  Fly  and  balance  wheel  fenced. 

850  Fly  wheel  fenced  and  holes  in  second  story  floor  fenced.    Complied  with. 

851  Railing  in  front  of  fly  wheel,  guards  on  moulding  machines,  guards  on  coun- 

ter shaft.    Complied  with. 
856    Fly  wheel  fenced.    Complied  with. 
864    Fly  wheel  fenced.    Complied  with. 

870    Pulleys  and  belts  boxed,  gear  to  sticker  machine  guarded. 
880    Fly  wheel  and  sides  fenced.    Complied  with. 
907    Four  children  under  age  discharged. 
■913    Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
919    Stair  openings  guarded. 
926    Railing  on  2nd  and  3rd  floor  to  elevator^  lower  end  of  band  saw  boxed, 

belt  on  second  floor  guarded,  new  stairway  with  railing  to  engine  room, 

fly  wheel  and  connecting  rod  to  engine  guarded,  connection  from  engine 

room  to  work  shop.    Compiled  with. 
930    Drive  belt  fenced,  hand  rail  on  stairs.    Complied  with. 
-sKl    Front  end  of  all  machines  covered  in  planing  mill,  set  screws  covered,  main 

belt  and  pulley  guarded  In  engine  room.    Complied  with. 

943  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

944  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

"945  Fly  wheel  guarded  and  two  boys  under  age  discharged. 

946  Fly  wheel  guarded  and  band  saw  boxed. 

949  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Complied  with. 

965  Fly  wheel  and  belt  fenced.    Complied  with. 

965  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

966  Railing  on  stairway,  gear  to  rollers,  saw  to  butting  machine  guarded,  pulley 

to  feed  gear  covered,  wheel  on  edger  boxed,  belt  to  bull  wheel  boxed. 

Compiled  with. 
^67    Railing  on  lower  floor  of  water  mill.    Complied  with. 

'968    Front  end  of  all  machines  in  planing  mill  covered,  arm  of  engine  guarded. 
"972    Gears  to  saw  dust  elevators  covered,   rotary   saw  guarded,     bull   wheels 

guarded,  front  end  of  Ave  machines  guarded  and  pulleys  boxed. 
581    Two  nuts  on  molding  machine  covered,  two  on  matcher  covered,  two  fly 

wheels  and  connecting  rod  guarded,  couuection  from  engine  room  to  work 

shop.    Complied  with. 
984    Fly   wheel  guarded.^   Complied  with. 
987    Shafting  covered.    Complied  with. 
Kl    Gear  to  water  wheel  covered.    Complied  with. 
596    Automatic  gates  on  elevator.    Complied  with. 
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997    Fly  wheel  and  two  gears  f^iarded.    Complied  with. 

999    Set  screws  on  pony  planer  boxed,  slasher  saws  gnarded,  gear  to  Duplex 
machine  guarded,  gears  to  printing  press  and  hopping  machine  guarded, 
two  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
1000    Fly  wheels  and  belt  guarded,  floor  openings  fenced.    Complied  with. 

1004  Gear  to  gang  rip  saw  covered,  gear  to  resaw  guarded,  belt  on  elevator 

gear  covered  and  railing  placed  around  friction  pulley,  connection  from 
engine  room  to  mill.    Complied  with. 

1005  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1009  Connection  rod  on  engine  guarded,  set  screws  to  moulding  machines  covered, 

front    end    of    moulding    machines    guarded,    planer    and    loading  shaft 
guarded.    Complied  with. 

1010  End  of  fly  wheel  guarded,  side  of  line  shaft  guarded,  hole  in  floor  guarded, 

new  board  placed  in  grove  of  cutoff,  saw  friction  pulleys  guarded,  new 
box  for  chain  to  wood  saw,  all  set  keys  covered.    Compiled  wlth. 

1011  Railing  repaired,  new  steps,  edging  slasher  guarded.    One  ctilld  under  age 

discharged.    Complied  with. 
1014    Fly  wheel  guarded,  connection  from  engine  room  to  factory.  Complied  with. 

1016  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Compiled  with. 

1017  Fly  wheel  and  pulley  fenced.    Complied  with. 

1018  Fly  whe^l  fenced.    Complied  with. 

1023    Fly  wheels  fenced,  keys  on  shafting  boxed,  all  drive  belts  and  pulleys  on 

planer  guarded.    Destroyed  by  Are. 
1026    Fly  wheel  and"  pulleys  guarded. 
1028    Fly  wheel  and  balance  wheel  fenced. 
1032    Fly  wheel  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

1036  Ply  wheel  and  pulley  guarded,   fly  wheel  of  main  engine  guarded,  drlvt 

wheel  and  pulley  to  veneer  machine  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1037  Pulley  boxed  on  circular  saw,  fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1038  Boy  discharged  under  age.    Complied  with. 

1046  Fly  wheel  and  top  of  trimmer  saw  guarded,  railing  on  log  slide,  set  ecrewf 

covered,  front  end  of  all  machines  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1047  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

1048  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

1076  Bars  for  elevator  on  lower  floor.  One  child  under  age  discharged.  Com- 
plied with. 

1083    Iron  flre  escape.    Complied  with. 

1095  Gears  to  flve  bolting  rolls  guarded,  gears  to  three  case  middling  purifiers 
guarded,  railing  to  runway  fenced,  large  pulleys  to  feed  rolls  guarded. 
Complied  with. 

1161  Balance  wheel  and   belt  pulley  guarded,   six  boys  under  age  discharged. 

Complied  with. 

1162  Main  belt  boxed,  fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1163  Front  end  of  planer  guarded,  fly  wheel  guarded.    Destroyed  by  flre. 

1164  Fly  wheel  guarded,  rip  saw  boxed,  railing  on  log  slide.    Complied  with. 

1165  Three  boys  under  age  discharged,  keys  to  pulleys  covered,  gear  to  large 
roll  covered,  trimmer  saw  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1169    Fly  wheel  and  large  belt  guarded. 
1103    Fly  wheel  fenced  and  flre  escapes. 

1111  Feed  wheel,  pulley  and  belt  to  resaw,  pulley  to  molding,  flooring  and  belt 

to  planer  in  pinning  mill  gimrded. 
1110    Fly  wheel,  pulley,  bevel,  friction  set  screws  and  main  belt  In  saw  mill 

guarded. 
1118    Pulleys  to  dynamos  and  four  driving  pulleys  to  electric  engine  guarded. 
1133    Arm  of  engine  guarded. 

1112  Fire  escapes. 

1140  Fire  escapes  on  factory  and  warehouse.    Fifteen  children  under  age  dis- 

charged. 

1141  Guard  fly  wheel,  bell  connections  to  engine  room.    Complied  with.   Three 

children  under  age  discharged. 

1147  Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

1148  Pulleys,  set  screws,  drive  pulleys  and  belts  guarded.    Two  children  under 

age  discharged. 
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1179  Gear  on  log  carriage  covered,  fly  wheel  guarded,  main  belt  boxed.    Com- 

plied with. 

1180  Front  end  and  pulleys  to  three  matchers  guarded,  set  screws  on  main  shaft 

guarded,  two  fly  wheels  and  main  belts  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1183  Railing  on  log  slide,  drive  chain  covered,  fly  wheel  guarded,  set  screws 
covered,  gears  to  all  machines  covered. 

1185    Two  boys  under  age  discharged. 

1200  Gear  to  planer  shaper  covered,  belt  and  pulley  to  band  saw  boxed,  counter 
shaft  on  molding  machine  covered,  gears  to  sanding  machine  covered, 
belt  boxed,  counter  shaft  to  rip  saw  boxed.  C  shaft  to  dove  tailing  machine 
boxed,  connection  from  engine  room  to  factory,  autoiiiatlc  doors  to  ele- 
vator.   Complied  with. 

1211    Fly  wheel  and  connecting  rod  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1214  Uailing  on  log  slide,  cog  wheel  that  runs  band  saw  guarded,  front  end  of 
all  machines  guarded.    Complied  witli. 

1216  Railing  on  outside  stairway,  fly  wheel  guarded,  gear  covered,  set  screws 
covered:  gear  to  sticlcer  machine,  gear  to  veueer  machine  covered,  gear  to 
small  planer  covered,  guard  friction  pulley  on  line  shaft,  guard  2  main 
belts  in  engine  room.  Complied  witli.  Eighteen  children  under  age  dis- 
charged. 

1227    Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1230  Communication  between  each  room  where  machinery  is  placed  and  engi- 
neer's room.  auto,  bars  on  lower  floor  and  at  end  of  bridge.  Complied 
with. 

1238  Bars  on  elevator. 

1239  Connections  to  engine  room,  fly  wheel  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

1240  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 
1246    Bars  on  wells  and  elevator  shaft.    Complied  with. 

1270  Fly  wheel  fenced,  drive  belt  boxed,  hand  rails  on  stairs.    Complied  with. 

1307  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
1299.    Two  Are  escapes.    Five  children  under  age  discliarged. 

1291  Fire  escape.    Three  children  under  age  discharged, 

1288  P''our  flre  escapes. 

1303  Guard  on  fly  wheel.    Compiled  wlth. 

1293  Connections  from  engine  to  factory.    Complied  with. 

1295  Connections  from  engine  room  to  factory.    Compiled  with. 

1277  Drive  belt  boxed.    Complied  with. 

1311  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Complied  with. 

1315  Fly  wheel  fenced,  drive  belt  boxed,  pulley  on  sanding  machine  guarded. 
Complied  with. 

1318  Drive  belt  boxed,  hand  rail  on  two  stairs,  openings  guarded,  elevator  shaft 

guarded.    Complied  with. 

1319  Drive   l>elt   and   pulleys   boxed,     two  boys  under    age  discharged.    Joiner 

guarded.    Complied  with. 

1321  Front  end  of  all  machines  and  also  fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1338  Guide  pulley  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1347  Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1356  Fly  wheel  and  drive  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1367  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
1371  Two  children  undeY*  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
1385  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

1357  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 
1392  Railing.    Compiled  with. 

1392  Fly  wheel  guarded.  In  planing  mill  and  also  in  machine  shop. 

1394  Bars  on  elevator.    Complied  with. 

1397  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1403  Arm  of  engine  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

1412  Fly  wheel  and  belt  guarded  and  bell  connection  with  engine  room.    Com- 
plied with. 

1323  Drive  belt  and  pulleys  boxed.    Complied  with. 

1415  Two  boys  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

1418  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

1425  Fly  wheel  guarded. 
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1426    Back  end  of  molder,  head  sticker  and  planer  guarded,  connection  fromi 

engine  room  to  workshop.    Complied  with. 
1429    One  boy  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
1433    Connections  from  engine  room  to  workshop.    Complied  with. 

1440  Doors  swing  out. 

1441  One  boy  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1445    Molding  machine  guarded,  connection  from  engine  room  to  workshop. 
1448    Single  head  sticker  and  molding  machine  guarded,  connection  from  engine 

room  to  workshop. 
1453    Pulley  to  gas  engine  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1456  Fly  wheel  and  belt  boxed,  gears  and  belt  to  feed  mill  covered.    Complied. 

with. 

1457  End  of  molding  and  matching  machine  guarded,  all  gearing  covered,  belt 

to  shingle  saw  covered.    Complied  with. 

1458  Drive  belt  and  pulleys  boxed.    Complied  with. 

1467  Fly  wheel  fenced  and  band  saw  boxed.    Complied  with. 

1523  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Complied  with. 

1526  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Complied  with. 

1527  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

1529  Fly  wheel  and  connecting  rod  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1531  Pulley  to  engine  guarded. 

1537  Connection  from  engine  room  to  factory.    Compiled  with, 

1552  Elevator,  pulleys,  belts  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1564  Main  belt  and  two  fly  wheels  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1567  Drive  belt  boxed  and  fly  wheel  guarded.    Destroyed  by  Are. 

1568  Two  balance  wheels  guarded,  connection  from  workshop  to  engine  room,. 

main  belt  boxed,  all  gears  In  bark  mill  covered,  main  belt  and  pulley 

guarded,  railing  on  log  side,  pulley  to  sawdust  conveyor  boxed,  gear  t»- 

log  roller  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1570   Drive  belt  and  fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1589   Two  fly  wheels  guarded,  main  belt  boxed,  all  set  screws  covered,  back  end* 

of  planer  and  matcher  boxed. 
15}K)    Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1591    Gearing  covered.    Complied  with. 
1593    Connection  rod  guarded,   guard  placed  between  pug  mill  and  brick  na* 

chines,  set  screws  covered.    Complied  with. 
1597    Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1599    One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1603  Railing  on  engine,   two  drive  belts  guarded,   boy  under  age  dlschaiged^ 

Complied  with. 

1604  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1647    Fly  wheel,  main  belt  and  planer  guarded,  steps  on  Inside  ladder.    Complied* 
with. 

1684  Three  drive  belts  boxed.    Complied  with. 

1685  Two  pulleys  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1891    All  drive  belts  boxed.    Complied  with. 

1696    Fly  wheel  guarded,  set  screw  on  shafting  covered,  gear  to  sticker  machine 
covered.    Complied  with. 

1713  Front  end  of  all  machines  guarded,  two  fly  wheels  guarded,  pulley  and  belt 

guarded,  gears  to  lumber  rolls  guarded,  railing  on  log  slide.    Complied 
with. 

1714  Railing  on  runway.    Complied  with. 

1716    All  set  screws  and  couplings  covered,  all  bevel  gears  guarded,  12  geais  to- 

reel  drive  guarded. 
1719    Railing  around  fly  wheel. 
1725   One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1731  Bell  connections  from  factory  to  engine  room.    Complied  with. 

1732  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

1736  Six  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1740  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

1748  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1746  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
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1753  Guard  aronnd  fly  wheel,  railing  on  stairways.    Complied  with. 

1754  Two  iron  fire  escapes.    Two  children  under  age  discharged.  ^ 
17C6   Hand  rails  on  Inside  stairways.    Complied  with. 

1769.    Railing  around  arm  of  engine,  hand. rail  on  outside  stairs.    Complied  with. 

Seven  children  under  age  discharged. 
1774    One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 
1778    Alarm  bell  connections,  two  lire  escapes,  guard  around  fly  wheel.      Two 

children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
1779.    Ply  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
17S4    Hand  rails  on  stairs.    Complied  with. 
1782    Two  iron  Are  escapes,  alarm  bell  connections. 

1785    Railing  around  arm  of  engine  and  on  outside  stairs.    Complied  with. 
1796    Two  fly  wheels  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1806    Fly  wheel  guarded,  all  gears  to  bark  mill  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1821  Railing  on  top  of  stairs,-  two  new  steps,  fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with, 

1822  Main  belt  boxed.    Complied  with. 
1831    Fly  wheel  fenced.    Compiled  with. 

1834  Cut  off  saw  boxed,  fly  wheel  guarded,  connections  from  engine  room  to 
factory.    Complied  with. 

1836  Fly  wheels  guarded,  two  set  screws  on  shaft  guarded,  friction  on  log  flip 
guarded,  drive  wheel  guarded,  two  set  collars  on  shaft  guarded,  gear 
wheels  to  trimmer  guarded,  new  board  on  table  to  edger  saw,  set  screw 
on  shaft  to  corn  shelter  guarded,  fly  wheel  guarded,  set  screw  on  counter 
shaft  guarded,  large  pulley  guarded,  railing  on  gear  to  feed  mill,  drive 
b«lt  that  runs  gear  shaft  guarded,  railings  on  two  stairs,  railing  on  log 
slide,  extend  log  walk  at  end  of  mill.    Complied  with. 

1840    Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1847   One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1851  Hand  rails  on  stairs.    Complied  with. 

1852  Hand  rails  on  stairs,  stair  openings  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1867  Fly  wheel  fenced. 

1868  Fly  wheel  fenced. 

1881  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1884  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1892  Dust  collector.    Complied  with. 

1893  Fly  wheel  and  connecting  rod  guarded,  belt  boxed  in  Baker  Bid.    Fly  wheel 

and  connecting  rod  guarded  in  Bid.  A.    Two  fly  wheels  guarded  and  rail- 
ing over  belt  in  Bid.  B. 

1894  Railing  around  fly  wheel. 

1896    One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
1898    Fly  wheel  guarded,  bars  to  elevator  kept  in  place.    Complied  with. 
1900   Arm  of  engine  guarded,    railing  to  stairway  repaired,    doors  to  elevator 
closed,  belt  on  planer  boxed.    Complied  with. 

1903  Guard  placed  around  crank  of  engine,  gates  on  elevators,  guard  around 

4-headed  sticker,  new  stairs  on  frame  building  In  yard.    One  child  under 
age  discharged. 

1904  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

1906    Connecting  rod  and  fly  wheel  guarded.    One  child  under  age  discharged. 
Complied  with. 

1910  Fly  wheel  guarded  and  engine  connection.    One  child  under  age  discharged. 

1911  Fire  escape.    One  child  under  age  discharged. 
1913    One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1916  Engine  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1917  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1920  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1921  Railing  on  stairs,  fly  wheel  guarded,  new  stairways.    Complied  with. 

1923  Fire  escape,  doors  swing  out.    Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Com-*. 

piled  with. 

1924  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1925  Connections  from  engine  room  to  factory.    Complied  with. 

1926  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1927  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1938    Auto,  gates,  fly  wheel  guarded,  one  child  under  age  discharged. 
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1942    Fly  wheel  guarded  and  connection  between  engine  room  and  factory.   Com- 
plied with. 

1930  Bars  on  elevator.    Complied  with.    Two  children  under  age  di»charj?ed. 

1931  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

1934  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Coniplle<l  with.    Three  children  under  age  dischargei 

1935  Iron  Are  escapes.    Complied  with.    Five  children  under  age  discharged. 

1936  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

1944  Belt  boxed.    Complied  with.    Two  children  under  age  dlRcharged. 

1945  Connections  from  engine  room  to  factory,  hand  rail  on  outaide  stairs.   Com- 

plied with. 
1947    Connections  from  engine  room  to  factory.    Complied  with.    Fire  escapes, 

one  child  under  age  discharged, 
1949    Bars  on  elevator  openings.    Complied  with. 

1953  Connections  from  engine  room  to  factory.    Complied  with. 

1954  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1960    Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
1963    Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with, 

1967    Fly  wheel  guarded,  connection  from  engine  room  to  work  shop.    Complied 

with.    Fly  wheel  fenced,  hole  in  floor  fenced.    Complied  with. 
1977    Boy  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
19S2    Main  belt  and  connecting  rod  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1988  Fly  wheel  guarded,  front  end  of  planers  guarded,  connection  from  engine 

room  to  planing  mill.    Destroyed  by  flre. 

1989  Balance  wheel  and  gearing  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1990  Fly  wheel  and  main  belt  guarded. 

1995  Railings  on  inside  stairs,  rip  saw  guarded.    Complied  with. 

1996  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
2004  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 
2007  Four  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2013  Connections  from  engine  room  to  factory. 

2014  Fly  wheel  guarded,  main  belt  boxed,  holes  In  floor  covered.    Complied  with. 

2015  Fly  wheel  guarded,  main  drive  belt  and  cut-off  saw  guarded.  Complied  with. 
2023  Fly  wheel  and  drive  belt  fenced. 

^035    Fly  wheel  guarded,  cut-off  saw  boxed.    Complied  with. 
2037    Fly  wheel  and  connecting  rod  guarded,  center  holder  to  main  shaft  guarded, 
two  planer  pulley  and  rip  saw  more  securely  fastened  and  protected. 
'Complied  with. 

2046  Fly  wheel  and  arm  of  engine  guarded,  bars  on  elevator.    Complied  with. 

2047  Fire  escape.    Railing  around  arm  of  engine.    Seven  children  under  age  dis- 

charged. 

2052  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2055  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  .with. 

2060  Two  flre  escapes.    Complied  with.    Five  children  under  age  discharged. 

2060  Gates  to  elevator  repaired. 

2064  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

20^  Six  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2075  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

2076  Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2077  Four  children  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 
2081  Three  children  under  age  discharged.    Complie<l  with. 

2089    New  bar  on  lower  floor  for  elevator.    Complied  with.   -Fire  escape. 

2078  Railings.    Complied  with. 

2091  New  cable  on  elevator,  railing  around  elevator,  fly  wheel  guarded.    Com- 
piled with.    One  child  under  age  dischargeci. 

2099  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

2093  Bars  on  elevator,  railing  near  arm  of  engine,    Complied  with. 

2145  Fly  wheel  fenced;  pulley  and  belt  guarded. 

2146  Fly  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 
2149  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Compiled  with. 
2042  Fly  wheel  fenced.    Compiled  with. 

2101  Large  fly  wheel  guarded,  set  screws  covered,  all  gears  on  planer  guarded, 
a  so  on  matcher,  fly  wheel  In  pump  house  guarded,  fly  wheel  In  south  en- 
gine- in  power  house  guarded.    Complied  with. 
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2106  Belt  guarded,  connections  engine  room  to  factory,  railing  for  straw  pit, 
cables  oiled,  elevator  well  guarded,  railings  In  bleaching  room.  Complied 
with. 

2106  Engine  connection  to  all  parts  of  building.    Complied  with. 

2107  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

2108  Two  fly  wheels  guarded,  connections  from  engine  room  to  factory.    Com- 

plied  with. 
2111    Boy  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 
2113   Two  fly  wheels  guarded,  main  belt,  pulley  to  bark  mill,  and  pulley  to  pnmp 

guarded.    Complied  with. 
2116    Fly  wheel  and  connecting  rod  guarded,  connections  from  engine  room  to 

mill.    Out  of  business. 

2118  Fly  wheel,  main  belt,  pulley  and  front  end  of  planer  guarded. 

2119  Boy  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

21S1    Fly  wheel,  end  of  planer,  band  saw,  and  pulley  to  sash  Jointer  guarded; 

belt  to  planer  lowered.    Complied  with. 
2132   Fly  wheel,  front  end  of  all  matching  machines    and  front  end  of  planer 

guarded. 
2139    Two  fly  wheels  guarded.    Complied  with. 
2164    Five  gears  on  3rd  floor  guarded,  also  gears  on  5th  floor,  belt  tightened  on 

6th  floor  and  fly  wheel,  pulleys  and  belt  to  electric  engine.    Complied  with. 
2166    Fire  escape  on  elevator.    Complied  with. 
2168    Six  boys  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2212  Fly  wheel  boxed  in  coke  engine  room.    Complied  with. 
2176    Six  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2179    Fly  wheel  and  pulley  on  main  belt  in  engine  room  guarded.    Complied  with. 

2188  Spur  gear  guarded,  and  bevel  gear  to  flour  conveyor  covered,  set  screws  on 

conveyor  shaft  covered.    Complied  with. 

2189  Main  belt  boxed  and  front  end  of  planer  guarded. 

2190  Five  boys  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2173  Three  boys  under  age  discharged,  set  screws  covered;  sanding  machines, 

rear  end  of  planer,  rip  saw  pulley  and  rear  end  of  matcher  guarded. 
Complied  with.    One  boy  under  age  discharged. 
2199    Driving  gear  on  5th  floor  covered,  also  conveyor    gear    on  5th    floor,    reel 
driver     on     5th     floor.     Wonder  wheel  on  6th  floor,  set  screws  on  break 
scalper,   gear  on  car  puller   guarded.    Compiled  with. 

2213  Large  fly  wheels  guarded.  2  rope  drives  in  engine  room  2  and  3  guarded,' 

two  pulleys  and  connecting  rod  engine  No.  1  guarded,  south  and  north  side 
of  rope  haulage  engine  and  retail  hoisting  engine  guarded.    Complied  with. 

2214  Fly  wheel  and  gearing  guarded,  extend  platform  on  1st  floor  used  for  oiling 

gear  and  put  railing  around  the  same  in  the  elevator.    Complied  with. 
tOl   Guard  large  gear  that  drives  edger  on  south  side,  also  large  main  belt  on 

south  side,  railing  on  log  side,  cover  gear  to  tall  end  of  live  roll.    Com- 
plied with. 
2226    Railing  on  fly  wheel.    Compiled  with. 
2231    Main  belt  guarded,  large  friction  pulley  guarded,  all  set  screws  covered, 

large  pulley  that  runs  circular  saw  guarded,  railing  on  slide.    Complied 

with. 
2236   All  gearing  to  flour  rolls,  drive  wheels  and  pulleys  guarded;  hole  in  floor 

fenced,  large  wheel  on  attic  floor  guarded.    Complied  with. 
2239   Fly  wheel  guarded,  also  pulley  to  engine.    Complied  with. 
2243    Large  fly  wheel  boxed.    Complied  with. 
2247    Set  screws  on  shafting  2nd  floor  guarded,  lower  pulley  to  band  saw  2nd 

floor  boxed,  fly  wheel  to  gas  engine  guarded,  cover  all  set  screws  on  line 
.  shaft.    Complied  with. 

2174  Set  screws  on  shafting  guarded,  gearing  covered,  railing  extended  around 

fly  wheel.    Six  boys  and  four  girls  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
2262    Boy  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
2271    Rear  of  lath  machines  guarded.    Complied  with. 

2278   Caps  over  drive  belt  covered,  opening  in  floor  fenced.    Complied  with. 
2277    Boy  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 
2281   Two  fly  wheels,  main  belt,    key  on  line  shaft  and  feed  pulley  guarded. 

Complied  with. 
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2293  Set  screws  on  shaftlni;  covered,  connecting  rod  of  engine  guarded,  connec- 

tions from  engine  to  factory. 

2294  Fly  wheel  and  pulley  guarded,  and  walk  repaired  near  fly  wheel.    Complied 

with. 

2295  Fly  wheel  guarded. 

2298  One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

2299  Fly  wheel  and  connection  to  engine  of  shingle  mill  guarded,  bull  wheel  to 

draw  saw  boxed,  pulley  to  drag  saw  covered,  bolting  saw  gu&rded,  belt  to 
bolting  saw  guarded,  counter  shaft  guarded,  pulley  on  bolting  saw  boxed, 
set  screws  to  edger  coverwl,  gear  to  counter  shaft  coverM,  set  screw* 
to  line  shaft  covered,  large  wheel  guarded,  main  belt  to  gang  saw  guarded, 
main  belt  boxed,  Ay  wheel  guarded.    Complied  with. 

2300  Fly  wheel  and  front  end  of  sticker  guarded,  belt  boxed.    Complied  with. 

Two  children  under  age  discharged. 

2303  End  of  pulleys,  two  fly  wheels,  main  belt  and  connecting  rod  guarded  and 

gear  to  live  roll  boxed.    Complied  with. 

2304  Both  sides  of  fly  wheel  and  connecting  rod  guarded,  belt  to  shingle  mw 

boxed,  set  screws  on  shaft  covered.    Complied  with. 

2367  Doors  swing  out,  fans. 

2373  Hole  in  floor  fenced.    Complied  with. 

23S1  Pulley  and  cog  wheels  covered,  hole  in  floor  fenced.    Compiled  with. 

23S6  Belt  and   pulley  on  shingle  machine   guarded.    Complied   with. 

2393  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2394  Pulley  boxed,  belt  lowered  and  cog  wheels  covered.    Compiled  with.   Six 

children  under  age  discharged. 

2397  Five  floor  openings  fenced.    Compiled  with. 

2398  Two  children  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2407  Gears  to  log  carriers  boxed,  end  of  carriage,  drive  pulleys  and  fly  wheel 
guarded;  set  screws  on  board  machine  covered,  all  set  screws  on  shtfting 
covered,  connection  from  engine  room  to  mill,  belt  on  fly  wheel  guarded, 
couplings  on  shafting  guarded,  two  largo  set  screws  covered,  also  jear 
wheels  and  set  screws  to  drive  saw.    Complied  with. 

2417    Boy  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2421    Two  boys  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2423  Gear  to  water  wheel  boxe<l,  back  end  of  molder  and  planer  machines  guard- 
ed, hand  railing  on  stairs.    Complied  with. 

2J430  Pulleys  guarded  and  sled  stock  that  drives  planer,  hole  covered,  ralllug 
around  elevator,  belt  boxed  on  splitting  machine. 

2435    Fly  wheel  and.  drive  belt  boxed.    Complied  with. 

2437  Two  boys  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

2438  B^ly  wheel  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

2456    Two  boys  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

Fond  du  Lac— Fitzgerald  Blacksmith.  One  child  under  age  discharged.  Com- 
piled with. 

Centralia— Overbeck  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  One  child  under  age  discharged.  Complle<l 
with. 

Green  Bay— J.  W.  Johann.    Pulleys  and  belt  to  planer  guarded. 

Green  Bay— Green  Bay  Cracker  &  Candy  Co.    Fire  escapes. 

Green  Bay— Streckenhack  &  Co.  Three  children  uuder  age  discharged.  Com- 
plied with.  • 

Kenosha— John  Schmltz.    One  child  under  age  discharged.    Compiled  with. 

Milwaukee— Western  Mall.  &  drey  Iron  Co.    Box  drive  belt. 

Milwaukee— C.  L.  Jacobs  &  Son.    One  child  under  age  discharged.  Complied  with. 

Milwaukee-Interior  Woodwork  Co.  One  child  under  age  discharged.  CompHe^J 
with. 

Mflwaukee— F'ilbert  Co.,  A.  J.    Fire  escapes.    Complied  with. 

Porters  Mills— Anderson  &  Co.    One  child  under  age  discharged.    Complied  with. 

Porters  Mills— Sherwood  Mfg.  Co.  Three  children  under  age  discharged.  Com- 
plied  with. 

Stoughtoh— C.  G.  Johnson.    Fly  wheel  and  drive  belt  guarded.    Compiled  with. 

Algoma— Gablowsky  Co.  Gearing  on  shaper,  sticker,  planer  and  turning  ma- 
chine boxed.    Complied   with. 

Marathon  City— Bohman  &  Graube.    Drive  wheel  fenct-d.    Complied  with. 
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From  February,  1897,  to  September,  1898,  the  inspectors  re- 
ported G2  accidents  occurring  in  49  factories.  Of  this  number 
ten  prov<?d  fatal  and  the  others  were  classified  as  follows :  in- 
jurieor  to  the  body  2  ;  hand  or  arm  35 ;  foot  or  leg  9,  and  miscel- 
laneous G.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  ac- 
curate and  complete  reports  on  accidents  as  the  manufacturers 
were  somewhat  reluctant  to  give  information  on  this  subject  for 
fear  it  would  reflect  on  their  management  or  factory.  It  will 
bo  noticed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  accidents  were  to  the 
hand  or  arm  of  (nnployes  and  the  inspectors  exercised  the  great- 
est care  to  order  all  machinery  dangerous  to  operatives  guarded. 
As  the  workmen  become  more  familiar  with  the  machinery  they 
handle  they  take  greater  risks  and  a  number  of  the  accidents 
were  due  to  this  fact,  though  others  were  unavoidable  and  likely 
to  happen  with  the  most  modern  and  well  protected  machinery. 

38  Piece  of  Iron  fell  on  foreman's  leg  and  broke  it. 

45  Man  killed  by  bucket  striking  him  in  the  neck. 

48  Man  bad  tip  of  finger  cut  off  in  joiner. 

146  One  man  killed. 

242  Three  men  burned  face,  hands  and  upper  port  of  body  by  escaping  gas 

from  a  furnace— one  man  died,  others  recovered. 

345  Man  killiQd,  fell  from  ship. 

347  Two  men  burned,  not  seriously. 

353  Man  killed  by  shaft. 

405  Two  boys  fingers  cut,  not  serious. 

517  Man  lost  end  of  finger  on  Joiner. 

542  Man  had  hand  crushed  on  glazing  Jack. 

645  Man  lost  flngei*  on  Joiner;  another  lost  two  fingers  on  rip  saw. 

672  Man  lost  two  fingers  on  veneer  machine. 

678  Man  killed  by  board  striking  him. 

690  Woman  had  hand  crushed. 

698  Man  killed  on  log  carriage;  another  killed  by  flying  board. 

699  Man  lost  thumb  and  part  of  finger  on  shnper. 

706  Man  lost  first  Joints  of  four  fingers  on  shaper. 

707  Man  lost  four  fingers. 
786    Man  lost  arm  on  shaft. 

806  Man  killed  on  shaft;  another  lost  finger  on  lathe. 

8S2  Man  had  finger  cut  on  rip  saw;  another  had  finger  cut  off  on  shaper. 

970  Man  had  foot  smashed  by  stone  falling  on  it. 

999  Boj'  lost  four  fingers  on  planer. 

1270  Man  had  three  fingers  cut  off  on  planer. 

1500  Two  men  lost  tips  of  fingers  on  planer. 

1505  Man  had  foot  taken  off^  by  log  skid. 

1510  Man  rt^celved  internal  injuries  from  fall. 

1527  Man  lost  part  of  finger  on  saw. 

1543  Man  lost  part  of  thumb  on  hoop  knife. 

1546  Man  had  face  and  hands  burned. 

1552  Foreman  lost  two  fingers  on  planer. 

1583  Man  broke  arm  In  bolt;  another  burnt  arm  In  dryer. 

1608  Man  badly  scalded. 

1611  Man  lost  finger  om  saw. 
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1644  Man  lost  four  fingers  in  shingle  mill. 

1686  Man  lost  finger  on  slab  saw. 

1713  Man  lost  leg  on  log  slide;  man  lost  arm  on  band  saw. 

1861  Leg  broken  by  explosion. 

2096  Killed  by  clay  bank  falling  in. 

2213  Man  had  leg  broken  . 

2247  Man*Iost  a  leg. 

2270  Man  broke  two  ribs  by  failing  between  two  logs;  another  lost  hand  and 

part  of  arm  on  a  saw. 

2280  Man  lost  nse  of  arm  by  scalding. 

2290  Man  broke  arm  In  machine. 

2809  Leg  broken  by  stone  falling  on  it. 

2299  Man  lost  leg  on  saw. 

2SQ2  Man  slightly  barned. 

2394  Boy  lost  end  of  finger  on  turning  machine ;man  lost  finger  .in  cog  wheels; 

man  lost  two  fingers  on  saw. 


INSPECTION  OF  CHURCHES. 

During  the  time  covered  by  this  report,  1896-97,  the  factory 
inspectors  personally  visited  and  inspected  648  churches  in 
every  part  of  the  state.  This  is  considerably  less  than  the  total 
number  in  the  state,  but  with  the  duties  of  factory  inspection 
and  working  to  stamp  out  child  labor  the  inspectors  were  com- 
pelled to  confine  their  work  to  churches  which  were  reported  as 
being  in  need  of  a  visit  and  those  not  looked  over  in  previous 
inspections.  The  reports  uiiow  that  of  the  number  inspected 
about  an  equal  number  are  1  rick  or  frame  structures.  Those 
of  frame  make  up  49.5  per  cent.- of  the  total;  brick,  42.7  per 
cent. ;  stone,  6.6  per  cent.,  and  1.2  per  cent  were  not  answered 
on  this  particular  question.  None  of  the  buildings  being  over 
two  stories  in  height,  doors  and  inside  or  outside  stairways  are 
depended  upon  in  case  of  fire  and  to  these  the  inspectors  gave 
close  attention. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  l^islature  of  1884  providing  that 
doors  on  churches  should  swing  out,  and  wherever  necessary  at- 
tention was  called  to  this  statute.  Unless  there  was  an  apparent 
danger  in  case  of  fire,  the  churches  built  before  1884  with  doors 
swinging  in  were  not  ordered  to  change  them  but  in  other  in- 
stances the  law  was  strictly  enforced.  The  doors  of  295 
churches  were  reported  to  swing  out  and  on  253  they  swing  in. 
The  inspectors  gave  121  orders  to  have  doors  changed  to  swing 
out  and  these  were  generally  complied  with. 
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The  total  seating  capacity  reported  for  509  churches  was 
208,784,  this  making  the  average  seating  capacity  slightly  over 
400.  The  25  reports  from  Milwaukee  show  an  average  seating 
capacity  of  over  600  persons. 

The  dates  when  the  churches  were  erected  throw  some  light 
on  the  increase  of  places  of  worship.  These  show  the  increase 
to  be  steady  and  in  line  with  the  advance  made  by  the  state  from 
an  industrial  standpoint.  A  number  reported  have  passed  the 
half  century  mark  in  their  existence,  while  one  in  Prairie  du 
Chien  was  built  as  early  as  1836.  Others  were  built  between 
1838  and  1847  in  Lake  Mills,  Milwaukee,  Beloit,  Elkhorn  and 
Darlington. 

In  this  table  imder  the  heading  of  Frame,  Brick  or  Stone,  F 
indicates  Frame;  B,  Brick,  and  S,  Stone.  In  answer  to 
whether  doors  swing  in  or  out  I  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  of 
in  and  O  for  out.  Under  the  head  of  Orders,  S.  O.  means  that 
the  doors  have  been  ordered  to  swing  out. 
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INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  factory  inspectors  reported  on  330  schools  in  the  biennial 
period  covered  by  this  report  and  reported  on  their  sanitary  con- 
dition, facilities  for  escape  in  case  of  stampede  or  fire  and  other 
points  required  by  law.  Their  reports  show  tliat  the  average 
school  building  in  the  state  is  two  stories  high,  as  the  buildings 
are  divided  into  16.4  per  cent,  one  story  high  ;  74.8  per  cent,  two 
stories;  6.9  per  cent,  three  stories,  and  1.8  j)or  cent,  vrore  not 
answered  on  this  question.  That  the  school  buildings  are  gen- 
erallv  substantially  built  is  evident  bv  the  fact  that  217  of  those 
visited  were  built  of  brick,  11  of  stone,  and  102  of  frame. 

While  giving  careful  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  schools,  which  was  as  a  rule  first-class,  especial  attention  was 
paid  to  means  of  escape.  Fire  escapes  were  reported  on  29 
buildings,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  three-story  school  build- 
,  ings  are  supplied  with  suitable  provisions  in  case  of  fire.  Re- 
turns were  not  made  as  to  the  doors  on  106  buildings,  but  the 
remaining  224  structures  have  529  doors. 

Strict  attention  w^as  paid  to  the  means  of  exit  and  returns 
were  sent  to  this  office  of  247  schools  where  the  doors  swung 
out  according  to  law,  but  80  had  doors  that  swung  in  and  3  were 
not  answered  on  this  question.  Orders  were  given  for  one  fire 
escape  and  for  changes  to  bo  made  in  27  doors  to  allow  them 
to  swing  out.  \Vhen  the  conditions  required  it  other  sugges- 
tions were  made  for  better  ventilation  and  other  improvements. 

The  seating  capacity  furnished  by  283  of  the  schools  visited 
is  96,810,  and  220  buildings  have  56,105  pupils.  It  will  be 
noticed  by  a  glance  at  the  tiible  that  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
schools  is  but  little  ahead  of  the  number  of  pupils,  but  this  is 
a  natural  result  when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  system  in 
the  state  is  considered. 

The  same  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  this  table  as  in  the 
table  relating  to  churches. 
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INSPECTION  OF  HOTELS. 

The  inspectors  looked  over  and  reported  on  69  hotels,  and  es- 
pecial attention  was  given  to  their  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire.  Many  of  the  hotels  in  the  state  are  known  to  be  in  first 
class  condition  from  former  reports  and  the  inspectors  were 
able  to  examine  only  those  that  had  not  been  visited  previously 
or  were  understood  to  be  in  need  of  improvements  to  comply 
with  the  laws.  Orders  were  given  to  erect  10  fire  escapes  and 
to  have  15  doors  changed  to  swing  outward.  In  26  places  or- 
ders were  given  to  have  means  of  escape  posted  in  the  hall  ways 
and  rooms. 

A  total  of  2,880  rooms  were  divided  as  follows :  first  floor, 
491 ;  second  floor,  1,228 ;  third  floor,  1,091,  and  fourth  floor,  70. 
The  hotels  2  stories  high  numbered  12 ;  three  stories  high  50, 
and  four  stories  high  7.  The  daily  number  of  guests  averaged 
22  or  a  total  of  1,517  for  the  69  hotels.  The  number  of  serv- 
ants employed  by  all  these  places  is  626,  and  in  the  next  column 
the  location  of  the  servants'  rooms  is  given. 

The  abbreviations  in  this  table  indicating  doors  swinging  in 
or  out,  kind  of  buildings,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables  and  explained  in  Inspection  of  Churches. 

INSPECTION  OF  HOTELS. 


Name  of  Hotel. 


Location  of  Hotel. 
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1  Commercial  House.... 

2  Twin  Lake  House.... 
S  The  Vivian 

4  Hotel  Berg 

5  The  Ooodwin  House  . 

6  Hotel  Bellis  

7  Central  Hotel  

8  Tajlor  House  

9  Hotel  Bertram  

10  Windsor  Hotel  

11  The  Palmer  Hotel  ... 
13  Higbee  House  

31 
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Amery,  Polk  Co 

Antigo,  Langlade  Co 

Arcadia,  Trempealeau  Co. 
Belolt   
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INSPECTION  OF  HOTELS-Continued. 


26 
27 
2S 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


56 
67 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


Name  of  Hotel. 


Location  of  Hotel. 


13  Hotel  Mullen  

14  American  House  . 

15  Commercial  Hotel 


16  Hotel  Freeman 

17  Hotel  Rles  

18  The    Burton    House. 

19  International  Hotel  , 

20  Hotel  Law  

21  Fay  Hotel  


22  Central  House 

23  Hotel  Young  . 

24  Park  Hotel 


Grafton   

Green  Bay,  Brown  Co — 
Green  Bay,  Brown  Co.... 

Green  Bay,  Brown  Co 

!  Green  Bay,  Brown  Co 

i  Hurley,  Iron  Co 

;  Independence,  Buffalo  Co 

La  Crosse  

La  Crosse 

La  Crosse 

La  Crosse  

La  Crosse  


25    Home  Comfort  Hotel.    La  Crosse 


Parker  House  

Cameron  House 

North  Star  Hotel 

Hotel  Bronson  

Northwestern  House. 


La  Crosse 
La  Crosse 
La  Crosse 
La  Crosse 
Manitowoc 


Williams  House Manitowoc 

Elver  House  !  Madison  ... 

Hotel   Van  Etta 'Madison  ... 

Northwestern  Hotel  .    Madison  ... 
Capital    House    Madison  ... 


Hotel  Ogden  '  Madison 

The  Park  Hotel  1  Madison 

Thomas  House  !  Marshfleld 


Hotel  Drake 
New   Merchants 
Mlnoqua  House 
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43  The  Elwood  Hotel 

44  Hotel  Cascade  

45  Tremont  House  ... 


46  Fowler  House   ... 

47  Commercial  Hotel 

48  Hotel  Athearn   ... 

49  Revere  Hotel   

60  Corning  House  ... 


51  Hotel   Columbia 

52  Planters  Hotel  . 

53  Emder   House    . 
64  Hoffman  House 
55  Hotel  Stolte  .... 


Mellen,  Ashland  Co. 

Merrill    

Mlnoqua   


New  London 
New  London 
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Oshkosh 
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Port  Washington 
Reedsburg,  wis.. 


Rhlnelander,  Wis. 

Rib  Lake  
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67  The  Mitchell. 

68  Park  Hotel  .. 

69  Welskirchen  , 
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INSPECTION  OF  HALLS. 

In  visiting  68  halls,  the  inspectors  found  occasion  to  order  15 
doors  changed  to  swing  out  and  five  fire  escapes  erected.  Of 
the  places  inspected  28  were  one  story  high ;  21  were  two  stories 
high ;  14:  were  three  or  more  stories  high,  and  5  were  not  an- 
swered on  this  question.  A  lar^e  percentage  of  the  halls  were 
of  brick,  there  being  57.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  constructed  of 
that  material;  36.8  per  cent  were  frame  and  6.9  per  cent,  were 
stone.  The  total  seating  capacity  of  57  halls  is  34,535  or  an 
average  of  over  600.  The  doors  on  50  swing  out  as  provided 
by  law  but  on  18  the  doors  swing  in  and  orders  were  given  to 
chane:e  these. 

The  same  abbreviations  have  been  ue^  h-ere  under  the  column 
!  leaded  "Frame,  Brick,  Stone"  and  ^Qo  doors  swing  in  or  out^ 
as  in  Table  relating  to  churches.  The  order  to  have  doors  swing 
out  is  also  shown  as  in  the  Table  relating  to  churches,  while  fire 
escapes  ordered  are  indicated  by  F.  E. 
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SPECIAL  INSPECTIONS. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

As  already  explained  the  work  of  inspection  was  classified  as 
'^General"  and  "Special"  inspections.  The  general  inspection 
embraced  practically  all  the  provisions  in  the  laws  and  was  ex- 
tended as  nearly  as  possible  to  every  factory  in  the  state.  The 
reports  of  this  work  showing  the  condition  of  the  different  plants 
with  reference  to  the  factory  acts  has  been  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  part.  The  special  inspections  related 
mostly  to  violations  of  the  child  labor  law  and  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  various  complaints  that  from  time  to  time  are  made  to 
this  bureau.  These  inspections  were  mostly  limited  to  places 
where  children  are  employed,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
data  concerning  children  16  years  of  age  or  under  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  different  places,  which  was  gathered,  by  the  in- 
spectors while  engaged  in  this  work  is  presented  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  law  regulating  the  labor  of  children  in  this  state  provides 
that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
any  factory  or  w^orkshop  unless  upon  a  special  permit  to  this  ef- 
fect granted  by  the  county  judge.  It  is  also  provided  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspectors  or  other  officers  of  this 
bureau  to  enforce  this  act.  The  relation  of  the  inspectors  to  this 
law  is  therefore  plain.  To  completely  enforce  the  same,  how- 
ever, has  been  found  very  difficult.  The  reasons  for  this  may 
primarily  be  found  in  the  facts  that  it  is  so  frequently  violated 
and  that  these  violations  are,  as  a  rule,  very  hard  to  establish. 

The  reasons  why  this  law  is  frequently  violated  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  employment  of  a  child  imder 
the  legal  age  and  the  omission  to  furnish  fire-escapes  as  Provided 
for  in  the  law.  In  both  cases  the  factory  laws  are  violated.  In 
the  first  case,  however,  the  dismissal  of  the  child,  owing  to  the 
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frequent  fluctuations  of  employment,  and  in  the  number  em- 
ployed as  well  as  to  other  circumstances,  is  no  bar  to  the  early 
repeating  of  this  offense.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  law  is 
■once  complied  with,  or  the  necessary  escape  furnished,  a  new  one 
may  not  be  needed  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  chances  are  that  another  occasion  for  violating  the  law 
may  not  appear  while  the  building  lasts.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
second  case  the  improvements  required  may  be  conn(?cted  with 
some  expense  and  that  therefore  a  stronger  pressure  may  be  need- 
-ed  to  bring  it  about,  while  the  dismissal  of  a  child  involves  no  ex- 
pense whatever  and  is  therefore  so  much  more  readily  complied 
with,  but  this  does  not  effect  the  rule.  The  chances  for  illegal 
employment  of  children  are  manv  times  as  numerous  as  the 
chances  for  other  violations.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  such 
"violations  should  also  outnumber  all  others. 

Violations  of  the  above  provisions  are  also  much  more  difficult 
to  establish  than  violations  of  any  of  the  other  provisions  in  the 
acts.  The  reasons  for  this  are  easily  guessed  at.  The  inspec- 
tors cannot  tell  the  exact  age  of  a  child  from  its  appearance  alone. 
By  a  common  understanding  the  children  themselves,  their 
parents,  and  not  seldom,  the  employers  usually  endeavor  to  de- 
ceive the  inspectors  on  this  point.  Besides  this  there  is  in  this 
state  a  notable  lack  of  reliable  or  complete  birth  records. 
Roundabout  and  laborious  methods  are  therefore  necessarv  in 
•order  to  obtain  data  relating  to  the  ages  of  children  that  is  so  com- 
plete as  to  furnish  a  safe  basis  for  further  proceedings. 

As  to  the  looks  or  general  appearance  of  a  child,  it  is  at  best  an 
unsafe  guide  as  to  it5  age.  Some  look  older  than  they  really  are, 
others  younger.  Nothing  short  of  a  medical  examination  is 
tlierefore  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  determine  from  their  physical 
development  alone  whether  a  child  is  really  fourteen  years  or  a 
trifle  under  this  age.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  inspectors  should  be  able  to  form  safe  opinions 
from  their  direct  observations  alone.  It  is  in  this  and  similar 
respects  that  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  differ  mostly 
from  other  acts. 

As  said,  practically  all  concerned  try  in  one  way  or  another  to 
mislead  the  inspectors.     Few  children  give  the  inspectors  their 
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correct  age  unless  perhaps  under  pressure.  While  the  first  step  to 
obtain  data  as  to  their  age  consists  of  a  personal  examination  of 
the  child,  this  seldom  brings  the  desired  result     They  are  ready 
enough  to  answer  all  questions,  but  experience  soon  teaches  that 
the  facts  given  concerning  their  age  cannot  be  depended  upon.  As 
a  rule  the  children  do  not  only  studiously  misrepresent  their  age^ 
if  younger  than  the  limit  fixed  by  law^  but  besides  this,  they  also, 
as  a  rule,  are  provided  with  certificates  signed  by  their  parents 
or  others  concerned  showing  that  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age 
or  past  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the  case.     Cases  have  even  been 
met  with  where  parents,  anxious,  to  either  obtain  employment  for 
their   little   ones   or   to  keep  them  at  work,  have  changed  the 
records   of   their   age   in   the   family    bible   and  other  places. 
Numerous  other  devices   for   the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  in- 
spectors are  constantly  resorted  to.     In  many  cases  they  produce 
facts  in  favor  of  their  position  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  are  practi- 
cally indisputable.     Added  to  this  is  the  peculiar  and  often 
arbitrary  position  of  the  employers  themselves.    While  it  seldom 
appeared  that  the  employers  directly  encouraged  means  of  this 
kind,  few  of  them  exercised  necessary  care  in  this  respect.     Even 
children  whose  appearance  alone  almost  conclusively  show  that 
they  are  under  the  legal  age,  are  hired  without  being  required  to 
furnish  absolute  proof  as  to  their  age.     In  many  cases  they  are 
also  both  directly  and  indirectly  discouraging  the  inspectors  in 
their  work.     The  obstacles  of  all  kinds  which  the  inspectors  must 
overcome  in  order  to  perform  their  duties  are  often  both  un- 
pleasant and  very  dijBBcult. 

Thus,  direct  efforts,  only,  will  usually  fail  to  elicit  from 
children  and  others  concerned,  the  information  desired.  Fur- 
ther investigation  is  therefore  necessary.  To  visit  their  homes 
and  neighbors  is  usually  a  waste  of  time.  With  full  particulars 
as  to  the  names  of  the  children  in  question,  and  of  their  parents, 
also  of  their  place  of  birth  and  name  of  school  attended,  the  offi- 
cial record  of  births  and  such  school  records  as  may  be  accessible 
may  be  examined.  The  birth  records  in  the  different  counties 
however,  are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value. 
But  even  if  complete  they  would  only  afford  real  assistance  in 
cases  where  the  children  were  bom  in  the  county  where  found 
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:at  work.  When  born  elsewhere  any  search  of  such  records  is 
•ordinarily  out  of  the  question.  Public  school  records  are  some- 
times accessible  and  may  be  correct,  but  will  apply  only  to  such 
•children  as  have  attended  the  school.  As  the  tables  show  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  attended  parochial  schools  only,  and 
while  the  records  kept  in  these  schools  are  usually  reliable  they 
tu:e  not  accessible  in  every  case.  While  records  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us  in  running  down 
-cases  of  child  labor,  they  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  or  re^ 
ferred  to.  Thus,  it  often  happens  that  after  exhausting  all  such 
means,  the  inspectors  are  thrown  back  upon  their  own  resources. 
In  such  cases  there  is  only  one  course  open  and  that  is,  to  en- 
-deavor,  by  close  questioning,  to  make  the  children  tell  the  truth. 
While  thus  in  one  way  or  another  all  doubts  are  finally  removed, 
so  much  time  is  usually  required  for  this,  that  it  is  only  just  to 
say,  that  the  present  resources  of  this  Bureau  are  not  even  suflS- 
<5ient  to  completely  enforce  the  provisions  relating  to  child  labor 
^one. 

What  has  thus  been  said  shows  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  inspectors  have  had  to  overcome  in  enforcing  the  child 
labor  law,  or  in  other  words,  why  special  inspections  and  work 
were  found  necessary  to  this  end.  At  the  same  time  it  also  con- 
veys the  impression  that  parents  and  employers  or  those  who  have 
the  say  in  this  matter  would  not  thus  go  out  of  their  way  in  se- 
curing employment  for  children  under  fourteen  or  to  keep  them 
employed  unless  financially  or  otherwise  interested  in  them  or  in 
the  result  of  their  labor.  In  prosecuting  the  inspections  we  have 
Also  made  inquiries  upon  these  points  and  a  brief  discussion  of 
what  we  have  found  and  the  conclusions  it  leads  to  may  there- 
fore be  in  order. 

Poverty  is  usually  the  main  cause  to  which  both  the  children 
and  their  parents  attribute  their  efforts  to  evade  the  law. 
Asked  concerning  it  the  children  usually  stated  that  the  family 
was  so  poor  that  their  earnings  were  necessary  to  its  support  and 
that  therefore  their  parents  wanted  them  to  go  to  work.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  was  not  ahvavs  borne  out  bv  the  facts. 
Subsequent  investigations  often  revealed  an  entirely  different 
<5ondition  in  their  homes.  While  it  was  undoubtedlv  true  that  the 
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children  had  sought  employment  in  obedience  to  their  parents'" 
wishes,  their  earnings  were  by  no  means  always  necessary  to  their 
support.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  statement  discloses  quite 
plainly  the  relation  of  the  parents  to  the  employment  of  their 
children.  The  latter  are  put  to  work  by  the  former  because  of 
the  wages  they  earn.  These  earnings  increase  the  income  of  the 
familv  bv  their  amoimt.  It  is  true  that  this  increase  is  not 
great.  Conditions,  however,  are  not  far  to  seek  where,  in  the 
minds  of  the  parents,  it  is  considered  of  greater  importance  than 
theii?  obligations  to  their  children  as  well  as  to  society. 

In  many  cases  the  earnings  of  the  children  were  also  badly 
needed  by  themselves  or  the  family.  Investigations  showed  that 
in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  the  father  was  either  permanently 
or  temporarily  unable  to  provide  for  the  family.  In  some  casee 
this  was  due  to  sickness.  In  others  to  deaths.  In  still  others  to- 
inability  to  find  work  and  otlier  causes  beyond  their  control. 
That  under  such  or  similar  circumstances  healthy  and  strong 
children  when  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  ago  should  be  per- 
mitted to  work  a  part  of  each  year  is  perhaps  only  just.  It  is  at 
least  a  fact  that  such  employment  wisely  directed  would  prevent 
or  ameliorate  much  suffering  and  this  without  any  perceptible  in- 
jury to  the  children.  In  our  manufacturing  centers  there  are- 
few  families,  especially  when  large,  and  when  the  father  depends 
on  common  labor  only  for  its  support,  where  such  assistance  as 
even  a  child  can  give  has  not  at  one  juncture  or  another  been 
badlv  needed. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  law  which  is  intended  to  cover 
such  cases.  The  various  county  judges  are  namely  authorized, 
when  in  their  opinion  the  best  interest  of  the  family  or  children 
demands  it,  to  grant  limited  permit  to  work  to  children  who  are 
twelve  years  of  age.  If  judiciously  applied  this  provision  would 
seem  to  be  a  wise  one,  especially  when  the  other  provisions  in  the 
act  are  strictly  enforced.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  covered 
many  of  the  above  cases.  If  taken  advantage  of  in  such  cases  it 
would  have  enabled  those  ailected  to.  enjoy  legally  and  without 
risks  what  they  tried  so  hard  to  enjoy  in  violation  of  other  pro- 
visions. For  some  reason,  however,  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  it  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.     Cases. 
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have  been  met  with  where  the  family  have  undergone  many  pri- 
vations rather  than  to  apply  for  such  a  permit.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  also  cases  where  this  privilege  has  been  abused. 

Cases  were  also  met  with  where  the  employment  of  children 
could  be  traced  to  bad  habits,  shiftlessness  or  lack  of  thrift  on 
the  part  of  father  or  parents.  In  such  cases,  while  the  families 
often  suffer  from  privations  of  all  kinds,  radical  remedies  are 
needed.  The  conditions  brought  about  by  such  causes  are 
usually  both  lasting  and  growing.  Relief,  in  order  to  be  of  any 
value,  therefore,  must  be  permanent.  The  temporary  employ- 
ment of  children  could  thus  not  help  matters  any,  while  it  pos- 
sibly might  encourage  such  evils ;  and  to  allow  children  under 
fourteen  to  remain  at  work  permanently  society  cannot  afford. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  however,  there  appeared  no 
good  reason  why  the  children  should  not  have  been  found  at 
school  instead  of  in  the  work-shop.  Investigations  often  re- 
vealed, that  the  father  was  not  only  working  but  enjoyed  perma- 
nent employment.  In  some  cases  older  children  living  with  the 
family  were  also  at  work,  and  the  familv  often  owned  the  house 
in  which  they  lived.  The  condition  generally  in  their  homes 
gave  no  traces  of  want.  When  under  such  conditions  yoimg 
children  are  forced  to  seek  employment  it  is  quite  evident  that 
their  parents  attach  greater  importance  to  their  small  earnings 
than  to  their  future  welfare.  For  such  a  course  no  justification 
whatever  can  be  found.  Thrift  is  commendable  in  itself.  But 
when  practiced  at  the  expense  of  both  the  physical  and  mental* 
development  of  the  growing  generation  it  is  carried  much  too  far. 
As  a  rule,  parents  of  this  kind  wull  also  make  greater  efforts  to 
find  employment  for  their  little  ones  and  resort  to  more  desperate 
means  in  order  to  keep  them  at  work,  than  those  who  are  in  ac- 
tual need  of  their  help. 

The  relation  of  the  employers  to  the  employment  of  children 
differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  parents.  In  almost 
every  case  the  labor  of  their  children  is  of  some  material  benefit 
to  the  parents.  To  the  employers  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
often  held  that  because  the  wages  of  the  children  are  low,  child 
labor  is  cheap  labor,  and  that  the  employment  of  such  labor  re- 
sults in  a  low  cost  of  production.     This  statement  needs  qualifica- 
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tion.  Low  wages  do  not,  as  a  rule,  mean  low  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Skill  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  worker  is  often 
found  to  more  than  offset  any  difference  that  may  exist  in  the 
wages  paid.  In  determining  whether  labor  is  dear  or  cheap, 
efficiency  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  in  wages,  should  therefore 
be  taken  into  account*  But  even  if  the  question  of  efficiency  is 
left  out  and  it  is  admitted  that  child  labor,  as  a  whole,  means  low 
-cost,  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
would  not,  under  existing  conditions,  have  this  effect-  Investi- 
gations upon  this  point  show,  that  children  under  fourteen  were 
as  a  rule  paid  as  much  for  their  labor  as  those  who  were  fourteen 
and  past ;  and  also,  that  the  number  of  children  past  the  legal  lim- 
it who  sought  employment  at  this  wage  was  fully  equal  to  the  de- 
mand for  such  labor.  As  a  rule,  the  efficiency  of  a  child  in- 
<:reases  with  its  age.  How  under  such  circumstances  any  manu- 
facturer can  find  it  profitable  to  employ  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  rather  hard  to  explain. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  reasons  why  employers  should 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  live  up  to  the  law  regarding  child  labor. 
Violations  of  this  law  make  them  liable  to  prosecutions  and 
fines.  In  this  employers  have  certainly  more  at  stake  than  par- 
ents, and  the  risks  they  are  running  are  therefore  much  greater. 
The  younger  the  child,  the  more  deficient  it  also  is  in  point  of 
judgment  and  discretion,  and,  for  this  reason,  requires  more  at- 
tention and  watchfuUness  not  only  in  its  work  but  around  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  machinery.  When  it  becomes  known  to  the 
inspectors  that  a  manufacturer  is  in  the  habit  of  disr^arding 
this  law,  their  visits  get  more  frequent  and  their  inspection  much 
closer.  This  often  results  in  more  or  less  loss  of  time  and  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  employees  and  this  is  often  an  item 
that  is  worth  considering.  Many  other  reasons  might  be  added 
but  enough  have  been  given  to  show  the  direction  in  which  their 
interests  lie. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  interest  of  employers  lies  in  complying 
ivith  the  law.  Regardless  of  this  a  great  many  are  very  negli- 
gent in  this  respect.  When  help  is  needed  around  their  plant 
the  first  comer  is  often  hired,  without  being  required  to  furnish 
any  other  proof  as  to  age  than  their  own  and  parents'  certificate. 
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Ohildren  which  happen  to  be  relatives  of  some  of  their  older  em- 
ployees are  even  shown  greater  leniency.  When  thus  once  in  the 
employ  it  is  usually  kept  even  after  found  to  be  under  the  age. 
Rather  than  be  caught  at  this  offence  many  employers  when  con- 
fronted take  the  side  of  the  child  as  against  the  inspectors,  thus 
making  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  employers  have  been  much  more 
careful  in  this  respect ;  but  this  is  rather  due  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  the  inspectors  than  to  any  greater  desire  on 
i;heir  part  to  live  up  to  the  law.  On  the  other  hand  employers 
are  sometimes  imposed  upon.  In  some  cases  both  parents  and 
•children  furnish  so  strong  proof,  of  being  of  age,  that  there  could 
^hardlv  be  any  reason  to  doubt  its  trustworthiness  but  which  when 
run  down  by  the  inspectors  is*  found  to  be  made  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  the  whole,  however,  the  employers  are  fully  able  to 
protect  themselves.  Through  their  failure  to  do  so  they  are,  at 
least,  partly  responsible  for  practically  every  case  of  child  labor. 
The  facts  thus  given,  while  simply  such  as  have  come  to  our 
"notice  during  the  work  of  inspection,  throw  much  light  upon  the 
•conditions  surrounding  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  question, 
as  well  as  the  relation  of  parents  and  employers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  imder  fourteen  years  of  age.  Concerning  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  we  have  seen  that  because  of  misrepre- 
sentations on  the  part  of  those  effected,,  and  of  defective  birth 
records,  the  age  of  the  children  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  and 
that  therefore  special  attention  and  time  was  required  to  fully 
enforce  it.  As  to  the  relation  of  parents  to  the  employment  of 
their  children  we  have  seen  that  this  relation  is  very  intimate. 
In  many  cases  the  parents  were  actually  dependent  upon  the  ad- 
dition to  their  income  from  this  source,  and  this  fact  largely  ac- 
counted for  their  determined  efforts  to  keep  their  children 
children  at  work.     In  the  case  of  the  employers,  it  w^as  seen  that 

while  thev  were  more  or  less  to  blame  for  violations  of  the  child 

«■' 

labor  law  they  could  have  nothing  to  gain  therefrom  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view. 

As  the  various  means  eniployed  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
the  inspectors,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  sometiines  proved  ef- 
fective, or,  at  least,  left  some  cases  in  doubt,  more  thorough 

32 
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'ork  in  this  respect  was  considered  necessary.  Accordingly  at 
one  of  our  special  visits  to  the  firms  where  children  are  mostly 
employed  a  complete  census  of  every  child  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  under  was  taken.  This  work  involved  a  large  amount  of 
labor  and  much  time,  but  was  productive  of  good  results.  It  fur- 
nished particulars  not  only  of  the  children  themselves  but  of 
their  surroundings  and  these  in  turn  enabled  us  to  run  do\vn 
practically  all  doubtful  cases.  As  a  whole,  the  facts  thus  gath- 
ered also  disclose  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  l^islation  in  this 
regard  and  furnish  some  valuable  material  for  statistical  f\xr- 
poses.  The  fact  is  also  brought  out  that,  while  taken  together 
the  number  under  fourteen  who  were  found  at  work  without  pe^ 
mit  foot  up  to  quite  a  figure,  it  is  not  as  large  as  expected  or  cur- 
rently reported. 

This  census  or  investigation  was  made  as  broad  as  time  and 
our  facilities  for  carrying  it  on  allowed.  Of  the  children,  it  em- 
braces their  name  and  address ;  the  kind  of  work  done ;  age;  date 
of  inspection ;  where  born ;  hours  of  labor ;  wages  paid ;  time  em- 
ployed; with  whom  living;  and  school  attendance.  Of  their 
employers  and  parents  it  gives  the  names  and  business  or  occupa- 
tion. As  each  child  was  required  to  personally  certify  to  the 
facts  thus  obtained  from  it,  it  also  shows  the  number  of  children 
that  were  able  to  write  their  own  names.  In  addition  to  this, 
and  for  comparative  purposes,  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  by  the  establishments  in  question  was  also  obtained. 
Further  illustration  of  the  scope  of  this  investigation  may  be  had 
from  the  schedule  itself,  which  is  here  included  for  this  purpose. 

SCHEDULE. 
Name  of  firm  where  employed *. 


Kind  of  goods  made 

Location 

Pull  name  of  child 

Address 

Kind  of  work  performed  . 
Age  ... When  bom 
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Where  bom 

Hours  of  work  daily 

Wages  received  per  week 

How  long  in  present  employ 

Name  and  place  of  business  of  next  previous  employer 


Living  with  parents 

Occupation  of  father 

Name  of  father 

Attended  school How  long, 

What  school , 

Kemarks : 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  answers  are  correct. 

As  stated  already  the  above  schedule  was  used  m  this  investi 
gation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  questions  shown  therein  were  put 
to  each  one  of  the  children  included  and  their  answers  noted. 
Thus,  in  inspecting  the  different  establishments  in  this  case,  all 
children  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under  employed  therein  were 
examined  upon  these  points  and  all  the  facts  relating  thereto  ob- 
tained. In  most  cases  most  of  the  questions  were  willingly  an- 
swered ;  but  now  and  then  a  child  was  met  with  whose  memory 
seemed  rather  short,  especially  was  this  the  case  when  under  the 
legal  age.  As  the  examinations  were  made  by  the  inspectors  di* 
rectly  they  were,  of  course,  in  position  to  use  their  own  judgment 
in  such  cases.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  answers  were  uncertain 
or  qualified  or  when  there  were  other  reasons  to  believe  that  they 
did  not  correspond  to  facts,  indirect  or  outside  means  were  em- 
ployed to  get  at  the  truth.  Complete  answers  were  thus  ob- 
tained in  every  case  and  this  data  furnish  the  basis  for  following 
tabulations. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  all  the  facts  inquired  about 
in  the  schedule  have  not  been  included  in  the  tabulated  reports. 
Among  the  facts  thus  omitted  are :  Names  and  addresses;  the 
kind  of  work  done  by  the  children  in  question,  and  particulars 
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as  to  when  the  child  was  bom.     The  reasons  for  not  showing 
names  and  address  are  obvious.     It  is  the  rule  in  this  Bureau 
not  to  publish  names,  etc.,  of  persons  or  firms  who  either  furnish 
data  or  concerning  whom  data  or  facts  are  gathered  unless  there 
is  some  good  reason  for  doing  so.     For  lack  of  space  the  returns 
for  each  individual  child  could  not  be  given.     This  alone  would 
make  the  omission  of  the  names  of  both  children  and  parents 
practically  necessary.     The  work  done  by  the  children  employed 
in  the  various  industries  differ  so  much  that  no  conv^iient  classi- 
fication could  be  found  under  which  to  include  it  all,  and  hence 
all  facts  relating  to  this  were  left  out  entirely.     Particulars  as  to 
the  time  of  birth,  such  as  the  date,  month,  and  year,  w^ere  con- 
sidered of  little  importance  since  the  age,  expressed  in  years  and 
fraction  of  same,  are  shown  in  each  case.     While  a  few  of  the 
facts  collected  have  thus  been  omitted  what  has  been  said  show 
that  these  omissions  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  figures  given. 
On  the  other  hand  some  facts  have  been  presented  in  the  tables 
which  were  not  called  for  in  the  schedules.     Among  these  are, 
those  which  show  the  number  of  children  who  stated  that  their 
father  was  working  and  the  number  who  reported  upon  as  to 
whether  their  parents  owned  their  home  or  paid  rent  for  same. 
As  said  these  facts  were  not  required  by  the  schedule.     They 
bear  a  close  relation,  however,  to  the  economic  condition  in  the 
homes  and  it  was  because  of  their  importance  in  this  respect  that 
they  were  collected.     The  inspectors  often  met  with  cases  in 
which  the  information  wanted  had  to  be  gotten  in  a  roundabout 
way.     In  such  cases  the  inquires  naturally  would  cover  more 
ground  than  when  each  one  of  thei  questions  were  answered 
promptly.     Such  additional  points  as  were  thus  brought  out  were 
generally  noted  down  on  the  schedule  to  which  they  appeared. 
In  many  cases  such  inquiries  were  also  prompted  by  their  desire 
to  more  fully  understand  the  condition ;  and  the  replies  were  then 
noted  under  remarks.     All  such  facts  relating  to  the  points  men- 
tioned above  were  collected  and  tabulated.     As  the  tables  show, 
ethese  facts  cover  only  a  certain  number  of  cases.     This  fact, 
however,  does  not  greatly  depreciate  their  value  because  in  each 
instance  the  number  of  the  inquiries  made  as  well  as  the  answers 
received  are  known. 
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As  said  above  each  individual  schedule  or  return  could  not 
be  presented  in  detail  in  the  descriptive  tables.  By  thus  ex- 
cluding details  much  that  is  important  in  determining  the  con- 
dition both  of  the  individual  and  the  class  has  undoubtedly  been 
lost.  All  who  are  familiar  with  statistics  of  this  kind  know  the 
the  importance  of  many  minor  facts  that  cannot  be  expressed  or 
carried  along  en  masse  with  the  main  points.  Nevertheles,  space 
wouldnotadmit  of  individual  presentation.  Since  this  was  out  of 
the  question  the  next  best  thing  had  to  be  resorted  to.  This  was 
found  to  be  a  presentation  by  establishments.  Thus  the  returns 
for  each  of  the  establishments  inspected  were  compiled  and  the 
totals  and  averages  in  each  case  used  as  the  figures  for  the  estab- 
lishments in  question.  The  different  establishments  were  then 
classified  as  to  industries.  As  tables  I  stands,  therefore,  it  shows 
for  each  of  the  establishments  included,  the  totals  and  averages 
of  all  the  facts  collected  regarding  all  children  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  under,  employed  therein.  Table  II  shows  the  aggregates 
and  averages  for  each  industry. 

The  datA  thus  shown  in  tables  I,  II  may  be  described  under 
the  following  heads : 

Total  number  of  employes:  By  this  is  meant  the  total  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  only — salaried  persons  were  not  included — 
at  the  date  of  inspection.  This  data  was  furnished  by  every  es- 
tablishment inspected.  It  was  collected  mainly  for  comparative 
purposes. 

Wage  earners  16  years  of  age  or  under:  Under  this  head  in 
table  I  are  grouped  seven  columns  of  figures  relating  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  16  years  of  age  or  under  employed  in  each  one  of 
the  establishments  included  at  the  timei  of  inspection.  The  first 
column  in  order  shows  the  total  number.  The  next  tw^o  show  the 
number  of  males  and  females.  In  the  fourth  place,  their  aver- 
age age  is  given ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  respective  number 
over  and  under  the  average  age.  The  last  column  gives  the  num- 
ber under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or,  of  those  who,  unless  special 
permits  to  that  effect  had  been  obtained,  were  employed  against 
the  law. 

Hours  of  labor:  By  this  is  meant  the  hours  of  labor  which 
constituted  a  day's  work  at  the  time  of  inspection.     Information 
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upon  this  point  was  obtained  in  all  cases,  and  the  table  shows  the 
length  of  the  working  day  for  each  establishment. 

Wages',  The  data  in  this  group  relate  to  the  wages  paid  the 
children  employed  in  the  different  plants  and  industries  repre- 
sented. The  tables  show  in  each  case,  the  average,  highest  and 
lowest  wafires  paid;  also  the  number  of  children  receiving  the 
average  wage  or  over  and  the  number  receiving  less  than  the 
average.  This  data  is  very  interesting.  It  may  therefore  seem, 
especially  to  those  who  may  wish  to  go  into  details,  that  the  wages 
of  each  individual  child  ought  to  have  been  shown.  While  de- 
tailed presentations  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  valuable  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  this  table,  such  presentations  were 
for  reasons  already  explained  out  of  the  question.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  figures  as  given,  however,  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
they  will  meet  most  of  the  demands  that  can  be  made  upon  them. 
They  have  also  been  collected  and  compiled  with  special  care  and 
are  as  far  as  they  go  absolutely  reliable. 

Time  in  present  employ :  The  figures  under  this  head  repre- 
sent, of  the  children  included  in  the  different  establishments,  the 
average  number  of  weeks  they  had  remained  in  their  present  em- 
ploy ;  the  longest  and  shortest  period  of  employment ;  the  num- 
ber who  served  the  average  time  or  more  and  the  number  who 
had  served  less  than  the  average  length  of  working  period. 

Number  having  had  previous  employment :  By  this  is  meant 
the  nimiber  of  children  who,  previously  to  their  present  employ- 
ment, had  worked  for  some  other  employer.  The  figures  under 
the  above  head  therefore  show  the  number  of  children  in  each 
establishment  who  stated  that  they  had  been  employed  elsewhere 
before  their  present  place  was  obtained. 

School  attendance:  Statistics  relating  to  the  school  attend- 
ance are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  studies  of  the  child 
labor  question.  Considerable  space  has  therefore  been  given  to 
the  data  collected  which  related  thereto.  Two  classes  of  schools, 
the  "Public'  and  the  "Parochial,"  had  been  patronized.  In  most 
cases  it  was  found  that  the  children  had  exclusively  attended  one 
or  the  other  of  these  schools.  The  particulars  foreachhave  there- 
fore been  presented  separately.  As  the  table  now  stands  it 
shows  separately,  for  the  establishments  included,  the  number 
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who  attended  each  of  these  two  classes  of  schools ;  the  average, 
longest  and  shortest  periods  of  school  yeai*s  in  attendance,  and  the 
number  whose  schooling  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  average 
period.  It  also  shows  the  nnmber  of  children  and  the. average 
attendance  in  each  case  of  those  who  patronized  both  schools,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  had  not  attended  any  school. 

Where  bom :  The  children  included  were  also  classified  as  to 
their  place  of  birth.  As  it  was  found  that  they  were  born  either 
in  Wisconsin,  other  states,  or  Germany,  this  classification  was 
adopted. 

With  whom  living :  This  information  relates  to  the  home  life 
of  the  children  investigated.  Three  columns  appear  under  this 
head.  The  first  of  these  shows  the  number  in  each  establishment 
who  lived  with  one  or  both  parents.  The  other  two  show  re- 
spectively the  number  who  lived  with  other  relatives  than  parents 
or  were  boarding. 

Occupation  of  father :  Full  data  regarding  the  occupation  or 
business  of  the  father  is  of  importance  in  all  efforts  to  study  the 
condition  in  life  of  the  child  Such  data  was  also  gathered.  As 
the  facts  showed  that  in  practicallv  everv  case  the  father  was 
either  working  at  common  labor  or  a  trad^,  only  two  classifica- 
tions were  necessary.  The  table  includes  the  number  in  each 
case. 


\ 
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Total  wage  earners. 

- 

Waob  Eabnxbs  16  OB  Undbb. 

^ 

Total  16  years 
or  under. 

4 

a 
£ 

Fears. 

Under  ayerage 
age. 

Under  14  years 
of  age. 

C.;. 

i^ 

Bmming  nomber. 

1- 

in 

< 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total  and  average 


6001 
151 

I 

6601 

311 

171 


I 


1,213 


13 
2 

3 
2 
3 


23 


13 
2 

15.3 
14.5 

7 
1 

3 
2 
8 

15.1 
14.6 
14.3 

2 
1 
2 

23 

1 

14.7 

13! 

1 

I       I 

61 1  10 

1! I  10 

I  I 

II I  10 

1! !  10 

II      i;  10 

— i 1 — 

10!         If  10 

I        T 


BICYCLES. 


f 

6 

120 
50 

175 
23 

22 
131 
300 

7 

11 

6 

3 

7 

8 
7 

7 

11 

6 

3 

7 
8 
7 

49 

14.2 
14.7 
14.6 
14.6 

14.4 
14.9 
14.7 

3 
6 
5 

1 

4 
3 

4 

4 
6 
1 
2 

3 
5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1(^ 

7 

1<^ 

8 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

1<^ 

12. 

10 

Total   and   average 

821 

49 

•  •  •  ■  •  a 

14.6 

25 

24 

6 

10 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


13 

350 
93 

150 
35 
75 
35 

360 

.29 
8 
8 
2 
5 
8 

37 

15 
4 
7 

""5 
4 

23 

58 

14 

4 
1 
2 

4 

14 

15.7 

15. 

15.1 

15.4 

13.9 

15. 

14.8 

19 

4 
3 
1 
2 

4 

24 

10 

4 
5 
1 
3 

4 

13 

1 

S 

3 

1» 

14 

10 

15 

8 

16 

9 

17 

10 

18 

10 

19 

10 

Total   and   average 

1.098 

97 

39 

14.9 

57 

40 

7 

9.« 
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yfAQBB. 

TiMB  IN  Pbbssnt  Bhplot. 

AB 

^Y               1-                           • 

Weekly, 

C3S 

< 

« 

»3 

1 

1 

"Si 

2 

Bunniiig  number. 

< 

s| 

1 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


1 i    3.60     5.00 

2 1    3.501    4.00 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Total    and    av- 
erage     


3.66 
3.30 
3.50 


4.00 
3.60 

4.50 


3.50     4.22 


f 


2.60 
3.00 

3.00 
S.OO 
3.001 


2.92 


10 


13 


31. 
32. 

6. 

8. 
35.6 


22.5 


36 
14 

1% 
4 

18 


14.7 


1 

3 

10 

21 

1 

1 

21 

2 

1 

21 

1 

1 

21 

1 

2 

17 

8 

15 

4 

1 

3 

1 
2 


IQ 


BICYCLES. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 ;. 

11 

12 

Total    and    av 
erage  


! 


3.00 
2.77 
3.33 
2.17 

2.67 
4.12 
4.57 


1 
3.50l 
3.00' 
4.001 
2.50 

3.00 
5.00 
7.00 


2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 

2.40 
3.50 
4.00 


3.221    4.00)    2.84 


22 


27 


21.21    12 


11.3 
18. 
7.3 

10. 

12.3 

17.3 


13.9 


12 

18 

3 

11 
12 
12 


11.4 


2 
2 
6 

20 

6 
12 
30 


11.1 


16 


4 

8 
4 
2 

5 
5 


33 


1 
1 

6 
5 
6 


26 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 


Total    and 
erage    . . . 


av- 


2.78 
2.31 
2.81 
1.871 
1.581 
2.001 
I 
2.521    3.251    2.00 


4.00 

2.50 

4.251 

2.001 

2.00! 

3.001 


2.261    3.00 


I 


1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.58 
1.25 


1.76! 

I 


15 
5 
3 
1 
1 
5 


35 


141  74.7(  86 
31  26.7  12 
51    35.       24 


32 


62 


51.  I 
14.21 
35.51    24 


37.7 


3 

18 
42 
14    I  235 
6    I    31 
I    18 
I 
27.31    28    I      6 


■I- 


24.2 


6 
3 
4 
1 
8 
3 

11 


52.8        31 

I 


I 


231 

4 

1 
2 

51 


26 


I 


66 


3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 

18 


32 
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Si'UCIAL    INSPECTION— TABLE 


AGRICDLTCRAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


( 

7.S 

3     3       7 

, 

.       ^ 

i  4 

1  ...       1 

7 
S.5 

7 

e 

7 
6 

1.... 
1       1 

3 

3.1 

Total  and  averuee 

" 

5. 

6    si    10 

... 

' 

S.3 

'  1  V- 

!.B 

i 

6.5 

7,3 
7.| 

7 
S 

5 

3 

J 

i 

3 
t 

i 

6.f 
4' 

7 

5 

8 

E 

1 
1 

■"a 

! 

3 

z 

i 

2.1 

ToUl  and  areragc 

7! 

B.8 

7.7 

B.8 

i: 

16 

" 

S.2 

e.6 

6.8 

10 

2.9 

' 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


1 

i;- 

10. 
7 

I 

12     14   S.2 

I   It, 

« 

I 

« 

1 

3 

B 

1 
16 

B 

2 

] 

i 

5 

a 

10 

7.1 

! 

9 

E 

1      4   5.2 
B     21   6.9 

2 
6 

4 

nT 

tal  BDd  arerage 

To 

41 

6.Z 

8.3 

... 

IS 

23     43  8.2 

7.B 

' 

32 

IS 

S 

l.T 

... 

SPECIAL    INSPECTIONS. 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.-Contlnued. 


Msrrz = 

Whebk  Born. 

With  whom 

LlYINQ. 

Occupat'n 
OF  Fathbb. 

»4 

1 

SB 

Bent. 

• 

•0.9 

1 

^S 

■■■^ 

Banning 
number. 

• 

a 

I 

m 

a 

i 

With  one  o] 
both  parent 

1 

Is 

o 

1 

li 

i 

6 

I 

No.  wbo  sai 
was  work 

No.  wbo  sai 
rents  own 

• 

1 

1 

AOBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


1 

12 
2 

3 
2 
3 

1 

13 
2 

3 
2 
3 

9 
2 

2 

4 

10 
2 

2 

5.75 

2 

8 

1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

.... 

Total  and 
average 

22 

1 

23 

'       13 

10 

1 


12 

2 

5.75 

BICYCLES. 


6 

4 

10 
5 
2 

6 
3 
2 

2 

3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 
2 

7 

10 
5 
2 

7 
8 

7 

7 
9 
5 
3 

3 
3 
3 

2 
5 
3 

1 

3 

6.33 

7 

i!".::: 

....  ^ 

1 

4 
3 

8 

1 
1 

■  •  •  • 

•••••• 

9 

10 

4 

6 
-  4 

11 

12 

1 

Total  and 
average 

31 

5 

13 

46 

3 

33 

16 

7 

12 

3 

6.33 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


13 

25 
7 
6 
2 
5 
5 

24 

3 

1 
2 

1 

28 

8 
8 
2 
5 
8 

37 

1 

20 

9 

'       15 

13 
3 
5 
2 
4 

12 
2 

8.58 

14 

8 
7 
2 

4 
8 

12 

5.00 

15 

1 

7 

16 

17 

1 

4 

18 

4 

3 
9 

19 

25 

1 

'* 

Total  and 
average 

74 

10 

13 

1 

96 

1 

61 

36 

27 

27 

14 

6.79 
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SPECIAL    IXSPECTION-TABLE    I.-Contlnued. 


Ranning  number. 


Waob  Eabnbm  16  OB  1 

Dnobb. 

e 

YearM, 

o 

otall6  3 
orunde 

1 

1 

h 

in 

II 

'1 

H 

aa 

h 

< 

< 

P           P 

BOXES  (WOODEN  AND  PAPER). 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Total  and  Jiverage. 


140 
102 
110 
180 

39 
130 

53 

8 

110 

42 


1.00 


1 

24 
•> 

58 

4 

16 
3 
2 

IS 
4 

21 

11 


1.0141      171 


7 
6 
1 
9 

4 

16 
2 
2 

18 
4 

20 

11 


100 


18 

2 

49 


1 
71 


15.6 
15. 
14.8 
14.9 

15.3 

14.9 

14.8 

16.7 

15. 

15.1 

15. 

13.10 


15.1 


5 
11 

1 
31 

2 
11 

2 

2 
11 

1 
11 

5 


-I- 
931 


2 

10 

13 

1 

10 

2 

10 

27 

10 

2 

10 

5 

10 

1 

10 

«  •  •^  •  • 

ID 

7 

10 

3 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

10 

78 

7 

10 

e 

< 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


Total  and  average 


BRICK. 


80 
55 
52 
45 


232 


17 


14.6 
16.6 
14.2 
15.1 


14.9 


10 


1 
1 
4 

i 


71 


4! 
I 


10^ 
10^ 
10 

la 


i(x 


BROOMS,  BRUSHES  AND  BASKETS. 


36 

37 

38 

39 

Total  and  average 


15 

2 

19 

7 

17 

2 

46 

7 

97 

18 

1 

21. 
7 

21, 

71, 

— I- 

181. 

I 


13.8 
15. 

1 

4 

1 
3 

1 

13.8 
14.8 

1 
5 

1 
2 

1 
1 

14.3 

11 

7 

• 

3 

10 

10 
9 


9.2 


CHAIRS. 


40 

125 

2001 

212i 

96' 
4391 

450! 

501 
4501 
3201 

671 

6601 

1 

8 
37 

22 
15 
22 
26 

2 

32 
20 

2 
17 

! 

8'.. 

37'.. 

15 
15  .. 

9 
16 

2  .. 
21 

9 

2  .. 
12 

15. 

3 
21 

13 
10 
13 
11 

1 

i       22 

12 

1 
10 

6 
16 

9 

6 

9 

14 

1 

10 
8 

1 

m 
1 

85 

8 

6 

1 

i 

1 

9.^ 

41 

14.6 

14.6 

14.7 

16. 

14.9 

16.2 

14.8 

14.9 

15.5 

10 

42 

7 

10 

43 

10 

44 

13 
9 

10 

45 

10 

46 

10 

47 

11 
11 

10 

48 

10 

49 

10 

50 

5 

:  10 

» 

Total  and  average  

2,9691 

202 

146 

I 

56   15.2 

117 

16' 

I 

9.9 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.-Contluued. 


Bunninc  number. 


BOXES  (WOODEN  AND  PAPER). 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

36 

26 

27 

28 

29 

-30 

31 

Total  and  average 


3.07 
2.26 
1.66 
2.07 

2.55 
2.51 
3.00 
3.50 
2.78 
3.00 
3.55 
2.61 


3.50 
3.90 
1.75 
3.50 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
6.30 
3.00 


2.711    3.31 


3.00 
1.92 
1.501 
1.25 

2.40 
2.40 
3.00 
3.50 
2.40 
3.00 
2.40 
2.10 


1 

( 

«^ 

2 
22 

1 
3 

I'; 

4', 
12. 
8, 


6 
15 

1 
36 

3 
13 


2.401 


76,      95 


19.9 

8 

60 

2 

23.3 

24 

:   1 

8 

2.6 

1% 

1 

1 

23.5 

24 

1 

29 

20. 

10 

12 

1 

24.8 

12 

1 

6 

24.6 

9 

4 

2 

30.5 

9 

130 

1 

9.5 

12 

3 

4 

10. 

6 

12 

1 

4.9 

6 

6 

6 

19.3 

12 

1 

5 

17.7 

11.1 

19.3 

66 

5 
16 

2 
29 

3 
10  , 

1 

1 
If 

3 
15 

6  . 


105 


4 

11 

1 

18 

2 

**2 
1 
7 


47 


32 

33 

34 

35 

Total  and  average 


2.76 
3.00 
3.17 
2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
4.50 
2.50 


BRICK. 


2.64 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 


2.861    3.251    2.78 


10 


1.6 

2.8 

27.4 

6.5 


9.4 


2 

3 

12 

2 


3.8 


6 

6 

30 

30 


18. 


1 
2 
6 

1 


10 


1 
2 
2 
2 


36. 

•37. 

38. 
39. 


Total  and  average 


BROOMS,  BRUSHES  AND  BASKETS. 


1 

3 

2 
5 

1 
4 

"i 
7 

20. 
38.6 

0.5 
15. 

8 
12 

4 
10 

30 
3 

1 
6 

1 
4 

1 
2 

11 

18.5 

7.5 

10. 

8 

1 

3 

i: 

6 


10 


1 
3 


CHAIRS. 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

49 

-50 

Total  and  average 


2.70 
2.51 

2.08 
2.48 
2.08 
2.03 
1.75 
2.38 
2.401 
2.701 
2.T7I 


3.00 
3.25 

2.70 
3.00 
2.70 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.60 
3.00 
4.50 


2.10 
2.00 

1.80 
2.10 
1.80 
1.80 
1.50 
1.80 
1.80 
2.40 
1.80 


2.3ol    3.071    1.90 

I  I 


16 

15 
3 
9 

12 
1 

16 

13 
1 
7 


97 


4 

21 


7 
12 
13 
13 

1 
16 

7 


10 


17. 
4.7 


16.8 
33.3 
28.5 
32. 
2.3 
28.6 
29.5 
11  52.4 
42. 


1051    26.1 

I 


8 

1 

12 

2 

24 

3 

18 

6 

24 

1 

24 

6 

1 

1 

12 

6 

24 

3 

24 
90 


6 
6 


4 
14 

7 

6 
6 
9 
1 

13 
7 

II 
8 


18.21      3.71       76 


4l 
23 

15 

9 

16 

16 

1 

19 

13 

1 

9 


126 


7 
1 
6 
7 
1 

11 

12 

I 

5 

56 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.-Contlnned. 


BOXES  (WO^Dl 


J 

6,7   7 

hi 

6 

\ 

2! 

; 

E.6 
6.2 
8 

8 
S 
8 

3 

i 
8 

'"s 

« 

1' 

, 

12 

7 

... 

4.G 

2.7 

1 

5.8  g 
7.1    8 

7 

2       8 

Z 

2.3 

i 

eie  8 

8 
6 

1 

9 

9 

9 

bA 

I 

-i 

Total  and  Bverage 

67 

5.9    S.E 

6.- 

39j3S 

» 

6.6 

" 

5.T 

3S 

SS 

" 

3.! 

«.l 

1 

■It 

„ 

4 

1 
8 

0 

s 

6 

6 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

I  J.. 

7 

1 

□d  av 

•'«• 

1  • 

" 

e.5 

'■ 

' 

' 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES  AND  BASKETS. 


f 

: 

8 

3 

: 

8 

' 

i.G   6 

1 

' 

! 

2 

' 

' 

4.G   E 

4 

1 

' 

BD<)  avense 

Tota 

11 

(.e 

7.2 

fl.E 

6 

> 

* 

4.E   E 

' 

sl 

* 

8 

... 

:.T 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.— Continued. 


1    u 

1 

Whsrb  Born. 

With  whom 
Living. 

Occupat'n 
OF  Fathbb. 

No.  who  said  fathe 
was  working. 

No.  who  said  pa- 
rents own  home. 

Rent. 

Running 
number. 

Wisconsin. 

1 

With  one  or 
both  parents 

Other 
relatives. 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

& 

d 
sz: 

a 

BOXES  (WOODEN  AND  PAPER). 


20 

7 
15 

3 
40 

4 
13 

2 

1 
15 

4 
16 

6 

7 
23 

3 
58 

4 
16 

3 

2 
16 

4 

21 
11 

7 
20 

3 
16 

4 

$6.62 

21 

2 

7 

1 

4 
8 

8 

1 
3 

13 

22 

23 

3 

15 

50 

3 

13 

3 

2 

7 

3 

13 

11 

17 

15 

24 

25 

3 
1 

1 
3 

26 

1 

27 

28 

2 

•  •  •  • 

11 

1 
8 

29 

30 

1 
1 

4 

4 

31 

9 

9 

2 

2.87 

1 

Total    and 
average. 

126 

7 

38 

168 

3 

1 
132 

'» 

U 

'44 

6   14.74 

BRICK. 


32 

2 

1 
9 

1 

1 
2 

2 
3 
9 
2 

1 

1    , 

8 
4 

2 

3 
8 

7 

33 

5 

2 

34 

35 

1 

2 

S3. 60 

* 

Total    and 
average. 

13 

4 

16 

1 

12 

5 

2 

13 

2 

$3.60 

BROOMS. 

BRUSHES 

AND  BASKETS. 

36 

2 

5 

1 
6 

2 

7 

2 
7 

2 
7 

1 
2 

2 

1 
4 

37 

1 

i 



1 

1 

2 

$7.75 

88 

1 
6 

89 

Total     and 
average. 

14 

2 

2 

18 

12 

6 

2 

5 

2 

$7.75 

CHAIRS. 


40 

7 
80 

20 
12 
22 
25 

2 

•  ••■'■• 

1 
5 

2 
3 

7 
37 

22 
15 
22 
25 

2 
31 
19 

2 
17 

1 

4 

27 

16 
11 
12 
15 
2 

15 

14 

1 

8 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

10 

6 
85 

6 
82 

1 
1 

$11.00 

41 

8.50 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

2 

47 

32 

20 

2 

17 

187 

1 

1 

17 
6 
1 
9 

48 

49 

60 

, 

1 

Total     and 
average.. 

1 

2 

t 

13 

199 

2 

125 

1 

77 

41 

38 

2 

$9.75 

^12 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.-Contlnued. 


BTUiniim  number. 


i 

s 

1 

Waob  Eaknbbs  16  OB  1 

Qkdbb. 

e 

4 

• 

Yean, 

§ 

e 

1 

^ 

SI 

7.i 

I. 

§8^ 

1 

Is 

"3 

1 

in 

I§ 

1- 

H 

H 

X 

fa 

•< 

< 

0 

p 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 


51 

52 

53 

64 

55 

56 

57 

58 

69 

Total  and  arerage 


115 

6 

75 

9 

89 

5 

130 

9 

12 

2 

14 

6 

7 

2 

85 

6 

14 

4 

441 

48 

36]       131 


15 

14.8 

14.7 

15.6 

14.7 

14.9! 
14.5 
14.6 
14.7 


14.8 


33 


15 


3 


10 
10 

8 

8 

9.5 

10 

10 

9 

la 


9.4 


CLOTHING. 


60 

«1 

«2 

63. 

s* 

65 

Total  and  arerage 


75 

7 

1 

11 

a 

15.1 

60 

22 

6 

17 

15.1 

168 

6 

6 

15.5 

128 

2 

2 

15.8 

143 

5 

4 

1 

15.2 

32 

6 

5 

15.1 

606 

47 

10 

37 

15.3 

3 
12 

5 

3 
4 


4 

10| 

il 

21 


28t       19^ 


TO 
10 

10 
10 
10 

8 


9.7 


CONFECTIONERY  AND  CRACKERS. 


66 

80 
60 

150 
43 

200 

30 
110 
•  28 

53 

85 
15 
29 
11 
35 

4 

5 

3 

15 

8 

•  •  ■  • 

6 

2 

10 

'"3 

""9 

1 

27 

15 

23 

9 

25 

4 
2 
3 
6 

15.3 

15.1 

15.2 

14.10 

15.3 

14.7 
14.8 
15.3 
15. 

17 
6 

19 
8 

IB 

3 

'         3 

2 

10 

isl 

10 

67 

9! 
101 
3*.. 

1 

10 

68 

11    10 

69 

10 

70 

17: 

10 

71 

1 

10 

72 

2 

1  .. 

2 

10 

78 

10 

74 

5! 

1 

1 

10 

Total  and  ayerasre 

744 

152 

38 

114 

15. 

86 

66< 

1 

5    10 

COTTON  AND  LINEN  MILLS. 


75 

76 

192 

3001 

14 

19 

2 

6 

13 

2 

1 

211 
I 

8 
6 

1 

1  15.1  » 

14.6  1 

1  14.7  ( 

I 

71 
121 

11 

I 

201 

I 

I 
7  .. 

7! 

II 

15! 

....1  11 
3'    U 

i7 

221 

1'    11 

1           1 

Total  and  average 

1      5121 

1           1 

85 

14 

14.8 

4     11. 

I 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.— Continued. 


Wages. 

Time  in  Present  Employ. 

8«- 

_r    « 

Weekly, 

4 

22 

Wka. 

Mos. 

m 

Z>ay« 

.5 
Sj8 

S 

Inghad 
employ 

Ennning  number. 

• 

9  ao 

|§ 

II 

i 

J 

-< 

Less  thi 

ayo 

u 

4i 

1 

§ 
1 

s 

1 

1 

No.  hay 
yious 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56. 
57 
58 
59 


3.04 

4.00 

2.50 

3.11 

5.00 

2.00 

3.09 

4.75 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.87 

3.00 

L25I 

1.50 

1.50 

1.5() 

2.051    2.25 

2.00 

2.121    2.25 

1 

2.00 

Total  and  average]    2.531    3.19!    2.19 


23 


26 


36.1 
22.7 
15.4 
48. 
1. 

46.1 
13. 
15.6 
19.5 


28.6 


18 
16 
12 
15 
% 

24 
5 
7 
9 


11.8 


60 
1 
1 

14 
6 

166 
1 
6 
1 


27.8 


3 
3 

2 

4] 


22 


26 


2 
4 
8 
2 


2 

1 


14 


CLOTHING. 


60 

2.03 
2.33 

1.62 
8.60 
3.20 
1.78 

3.00 
3.00 

2.25 
3.60 
4.00 
2.00 

1.50 
1.50 

1.50 
3.50 
2.50 
1.60 

2 
9 

1 
2 
2 
2 

5 

13 

6 
..... 

8 

29 

10.7 
22.4 

9.5 
21.5 
36.6 
23.4 

6 
86 

8 
6 

16 
6 

21 
6 

6 

130 

4 

4 

2 
8 

1 
2 
2 
4 

5 
14 

5 

3 

1 

2 

61 

62 

1 

63 

1 

64 

<t6 

Total  and  average 

2.41 

2.96 

2.01 

18 

20.5 

12.8 

28.5 

19 

28 

4 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  CRACKERS. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 


2.39 
1.95 
2.28 
1.861 
2.011 

1.93 
1.50 
2.06 
1.73 


Total  and  average    1.96 


3.75 
2.90 
2.75 
3.00 
3.001 


1..50I 
1.501 
2.001 
1.50i 
1.501 


.1 

2.50 

1.75 

1.50 

1.50 

2.25 

2.00 

2.60 

1 

1.50 

2.6$ 

1.64 

\ 

10 
7 
4 

12 

1 
5 
1 
6 


59 


22 

7 
23 


53.4 

28.1 

84.8 

22. 

46.8 

12.7 
4.8 
7.3 

21.2 


931    26.6 

I 


30 
24 
36 
18 
24 

9 
2 
4 

12 


17.6 


1 
6 
1 
2 
12 

6 

3 

1 

12 


4.8 


12 
8 

12 
6 

15 

1 
1 
1 

7 


-1. 


23 

1 

7 

3 

17 

6 

6 

20 

5 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

8 

6 

62        90 


25 


COTTON  AND  LINEN  MILLS. 


75 

2.96 
3.00 
8.26 

8.50 
4.15 
4.00 

1 
2.10 
2.00 
2.50 

11 

8 

1 

20 

3 

11 

39.4     24 
ao.7    24 

14 
6 
6 

7 
6 

1 

7 
13 

1 

76 

"i 

77 

11  '2.'      5 

1 

15 

' 

Total  and  average 

2.07 

3.88 

3.301 

1 

24.4     16.3 

8.6 

14 

21 

2 

33 


-  I-ABOEt    AND    IXDI'STRIAI.    STATISTICS. 


SFECIAI,    ISSFKCTIOX-TABLK    1.— I'onttnaed. 


Public  Schools. 

PaBOCHUL  SCKOOLfl. 

Bon 

SCHOOU. 

1 

rear: 

u 

<l    "-"■ 

H 

i 

f- 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

'hi 

p 

! 

! 

< 

S 

ll  ..       616.8   7 

i 

8 

i 

2 

1 

ll 

J 

E.S 

7 

6 

:x'  l}l 

, 

8 

8 

8 

I  Ivi 

3 

7.6 

8 

7 

V.    a!.iS 

Sri 

Total  and  iTeraKe.. 

... 

7.2 

•■* 

8    3     281  6.1>  «.S 

'III 

■ 

ISI    u 

111  2.91  J.f 

CLOTHING. 


CO           .... 

f 

; 

5 

8 

2I     1                 f 

«2 

1 

!■• 

1|...      3i...  , 

6 

Total  and  averaKe.. 

1 

T.3 

8.2 

4.4 

"1  ■■•',•••'■• 

6.6 

CONFECTIONRBY  AND  CHACKEIiS. 


•S!!:!|! 

«s 

11 
Ij 

8 

9 

E 

3 

I    !l; 

^1 

T 

i!  I 

S: 

.... 

' 

t 

t 

10!  8.fl   8 

6,  E|     21  e. 

. 

t 

2 

Total  and  averBge.. 

601  7.     8.2 

B.5 

»J»;.J    . 

3,7 

611    ss 

9 

J.  Ij.7 

1 

COTTON  ANn  LINEN  MILLS. 


.^ 

]    4 

7 

4 

1... 

8 

■ 
< 

i\ 

] 

1 

E 

t. 

1. 

„ 

Total  BDd  BVpraRe.. 

2   4.51 

1 

E.6 

S.E 

21   1 

a 

i.. 

,  .|„ 

' 

» 

1.6   4.1 

SPECIAL    INSPECTIONS. 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.— Continued. 


Whbbb  Bobn. 

With  whom 

LiVIMO. 

Occupat'n 
OF  Fathbr. 

No.  who  said  father 
was  working. 

No.  who  said  pa- 
rents own  home. 

Rbnt. 

Biiimin«r 
nuinber. 

i 

J 

i 

i 

a 

With  one  or 
both  parents 

Other 
relatives. 

a 
t 

5 

6 
2 

r    ** 
1 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 


n 

6 
9 
5 
9 
2 

6 
2 
4 
4 

6 
9 
6 
9 
2 

6 
2 
5 
4 

6 
9 
6 
9 
2 

6 

1 

62 

6 
5 

1 

S5.oa 

53 

54 

66 

•••••• 

1 

56 

■ 

57 

2 
2 

1 

58 

1 

8 
3 

69 

- 

»  *^    

• 

. 

Total    and 
ayerage. . 

47 

1 

1 

1 

48 

'    « 

6 

1 

\- 

U 

1 

15.00 

CLOTHING. 


60 

6 
16 

6 
1 
8 
5 

1 

1 

6 

7 
21 

6 
2 
6 
6 

5 
12 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

10 

4 
1 

4 
4 

5 
12 

1 

4 

12 

1 
7 

15.00 

«1 

1 

6.70 

61 

68 

1 
1 

, i 

...... 

64 

65 

.  Total    and 
average.. 

36 

4 

7 

46 

1 

22 

25 

17 

16 

8 

16.86 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  CRACKERS. 


66 

t       27 

14 

26 

7 

27 

2 

3 

3 

10 

2 

3 

2 

2 
1 

6 

1 

4 

6 

i 

35 
16 
29 
10 
34 

4 

5 

3 

15 

26 
8 

26 
7 

26 

10 
7 
3 
4 
9 

4 

3 
2 
6 

27 
8 

19 
2 

23 

23 
5 

21 
6 
9 
> 

9 
6 

7 

14.61 

67 

6.48 

88 

6.07 

69 

1 
1 

70 

13 

5.94 

71 

72 

2 

1 
9 

78 

74 

3 

2 

2 

Total    and 
ayerage.. 

119 

13 

20 

150 

2 

104 

48 

79 

66 

34 

$5.77 

COTTON  AND  LINEN  MILLS. 


75 

IS 

12 

1 

w 

1 

7 
1 

14 

19 

2 

9 

16 

2 

6 
4 

1 

1 
1 

76 

T7 

• 

Total   and 
average.. 

26 

9 

35 

26 

9 

2 

516 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.— Continued. 


Running  number. 


3 


Waob  Easmbsb  16  OB  Uhdkb. 


e 

•^  a 


•i 


s 

o 


Fearx. 


SI 

9 


ii§ 


s 

o 

a 


t:6 


FURNITURE. 


78 

91 
185 
66 
54 
36 

600 

86 

117 

107 

33 

240 

41 

3 
15 

2 

r 
i 

15 
IS 
19 

le 
e 

16 
£ 

3 
15 
2 
3 
5 

15 
13 
19 
16 

6 

16 
3 

116 

15.3 
15.1 
15.1 
14.8 
14.6 

14.8 
14.7 
15.2 
14.7 

14.8 
15.2 
15 

2 

8 
1 
2 
2 

11 

8 
9 

8 

4 

13 

2 

1 
7 
1 
1 
3 

4 

5 

10 
8 

2 

3 

1 

i 

2 

10 

79 

10 

80 

10 

81 

10 

82 

10 

83 

10 

84 

10 

85 

10 

86 

8 

87 

10 

88 

10 

b» 

8 

» 

Total  and  average 

1,655 

116 

14.9 

70 

46 

3 

9.9 

IRON  GOODS  (MALLEABLE). 


90 

50 
30 
42 

11 
475 

59 

650 

57 

126 
290 
237 
275 

IC 
6 
8 
5 

49 

8 

38 

4 

15 

14 

19 

7 

10 
6 
6 
5 

49 

8 

38 

4 

12 
14 
19 

7 

178 

2 



15 

15.1 

15.2 

14.2 

15.3 

15.3 
15.2 
14.8 

15 
14.8 
14.7 
14.9 

5 
4 

4 

2 

25 

6 

18 

2 

7 

7 

U 

4 

5 
2 
4 
3 
24 

2 

20 

2 

5 
7 
8 
3 

i 

2 
3 

i 

i 

10 

91 

10 

92 

10 

93 

10 

94 

98 

95 

10 

96 

10 

97 

10 

98 

10 

99 

10 

100 

10 

101 

10 

Total  and  average 

2,902 

180 

2 

14.9 

95 

85 

8 

9.9 

KNIT  GOODS. 


102 

400 
375 
150 
400 

260 
134 
28 
87 
104 
125 

123 

136 

37 

77 

62 

27 

8 

6 

23 

8 

11 
25 

*"*8 

82 

1 

""i 

2 

1 

76 

112 

111 

37 

74 

30 

26 

3 

5 

21 

7 

15 
15 
15 
14.8 

14.7 

14.6 

15 

15.2 

15 

13.8 

»  44 
61 
15 
41 

36 

19 

3 

4 

14 
5 

79 
85 
22 

36 

1 

26 

8 

i 

2 
2 

3 

10 

103 J.,. 

TO 

104 

10 

105 

10 

106 

10 

107 

10 

108 

10 

109 

2 
9 
8 

4 

10 

110 

10 

Ill 

10 

Total  and  average 

2,063 

502 

426 

14.8 

23^ 

270 

12 

10 

SPECIAL  INSPECTIONS. 


SPECIAL    INSPBCTrON-TABLE    : 


BnnDuig  number. 


Tixi  m  Pbbsbrt  ElfPLOT. 


FURNITURE 

2.E 

il 

13.00 
3.W 

aioo 
s.w 

5.40 

a 

3.00 

1:!! 
!:S 

2.40 

1.9 

2.V 
1.92 

3.0( 

liK 

6.1 

J! 

20 

i:' 

9.S 

3 

13 

i 

12 

1 

I 

ie$ 

1 

z 
e 

78 

i 

1 

s 

1 

1 

»          . 

\ 

"          1 

l' 6 

Total  am) 
aT»ag£.. 

a.v 

R.40 



„ 

...., 

14.2 

:=.. 

»6 

70        33 

3  (MALLEABLE). 


KNIT  GOODS. 


2:4. 
4.1T 

i;SI 

t2.75 
7.00 

slot 

■ 

il 

l.E( 
2!6( 

Bl 
19 

31 
9 

2 
E 

a: 

■ 

11 

2>.l 

il 

27!! 

1 

S4 

1 

24 

3 

1 
1 
104 

1 

46 

36 

a 

1 
i 

77 
101 

1 

n 

■i 

SI 

1! 

Total  ana 
average.. 

1 

.» 

4.31 

■ 

208 

'* 

.,.; 

- 

"■' 

» 

» 

lOS 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION— TABLE    I.— Continued. 


FURNITURE. 


IRON  GOODS  (MALLEABLE). 


! 

7 

7 
7 

7 

1 
I 

Z 

s 

1 
1 

2 
6 

e 

I 

It 
It 

z 

: 

4.6 

U 

2 

! 

1! 

■ 

B.9 

1 

7.; 

T 
6 

1 

6 

i 

1 
1 

1 

3 

3 

! 

S 

1 

6 

S.3 

J.6 
1.1 

i" 

' 

s 

i 

J 

Total  nod  •"erage 

49 

7.7 

27 

^ 

H" 

B.9 

61 

a 

" 

4.1 

t.l 

KNIT  GOODS, 


IB 

17 

i 

li 

6.8 
7:2 

6.e 
7.6 

10 

i 

t! 
9 

4 

i 

! 

! 

S 

If 

s 

. 

. 

6.8  S 

i 

.7 
■' 

,^ 

« 

! 

7.8 

i 

8    IT 

verBBS 

T(.t«l  and 

m 

... 

... 

... 

E7 

19 

ma.i 

........ 

.« 

" 

... 

Jl 

SPECIAL    INSPECTIONS. 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.— Continued. 


Bnnninflr 
namber. 


Whbbe  Born. 

With  whom 

LiyiNO. 

• 

0 

1 

oa 

«• 

1 

9 

i 

With  one 
both  pare 

Other 
relative 

•H 
1 

Occdpat'n 
OT  Fathxh. 


mm 

S 


9 


%4 

9 


C0     • 

2 


I 


Si 

^a 
2 


Bbnt. 


1 

■■3S— 

1 

»» 

9 

s 

7 

6 

J 

K 

•< 

FURNITURE. 


78 

2 

15 

2 

.     3 

3 

15 
11 
17 
16 

3 

16 
2 

1 

3 
14 
2 
3 
5 

15 
13 
18 
15 

6 

16 

3 

• 

3 

7 
1 
2 
5 

7 
12 
10 
10 

3 
U 

1 

- 

1 

79 

1 

8 
1 

1 

80 

Si 

.... 

82 

2 

83 

8 
1 
9 
6 

3 
5 
2 

\ 

^ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

S5 

1 

"i 

^ 

87 

2 

1 

i 

sg 

«9      

1 

Total  and 
average.. 

1 

105 

6 

6 

113 

r 

1 

72 

44 

1 

1 

1 

IRON  GOODS  (MALLEABLE). 


90 

6 
6 
8 
5 
36 

6 

28 

4 

10 

10 

12 

5 

1 

3 

10 
6 
8 
5 

48 

7 
37 

4 

1        12 

f       14 

19 

7 

9 

4 

7 

3 

40 

8 

28 

4 

7 

13 

5 

1 
2 
1 
2 
9 

6 

6 

4 

. 

«1         

2 

$3.76 

"92         . 

93          

**"i5 

'  4 

\    «> 

6 

24 

2 



1 
5 

1 
6 
2 

* 

3.00 

34 

i 

13 

2 
9 

1 
1 

•  •  *  • 

3.75 

« 

4.50 

36 

10 

5 

1 

7 

4.00 

37 

5.00 

^ 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

1         5 

1         2 

! 

99 

100 

101 

2 

28 

Total  and 
average. . 

136 

I 

1         ^ 

1 

38 

1 

'     177 

I 

I     130 

'         1 

50 

\ 

76 

17 

14.00 

KNIT  GOODS. 


102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 

106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


Total  nnd 
«vrr«e«».. 


86 

5' 

92 

51 

28 

1         21 

59 

31 

1 

29 

1       lOL 

18 

21 

II 

51, 
231 

71, 

— I- 


32' 

39! 

7' 

151 

I 

231 

71 

2' 

It 

.    I 

1' 


I 
1221 
1M\ 

871. 
T7I. 


-I- 


348!        27!      1271      4951 


601         ? 
271 

or  ■••■•. 

41         ? 
8L 


I 


•  •  •  •  • 


109 

120 

371 

69 


241 
18! 
2 
4 
9 
6 


14 
16 


8 

38 
9 
1 
2 

14 
2 


898|     104 


rr 


8 


22 


$5.87 


$5.87 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.— Continued. 


• 

e 

§ 
S 

6 

t 

1 

Waok  Easmbbs  16  OR  Undbb. 

^ 

Banning  number. 

Total  16  years 
or  under. 

6 

-a 

• 

1 

Years. 

Under  average 
age. 

Under  14  years 
of  age. 

Average 
age. 

Average 
age  or 
above. 

< 

LAGER  BEER   (BOTTLING). 


112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 

117. 
118. 


Total  and  average. 


373 

18 

18 

5 

15.5 

131 

7 

4 

3 

15 

55 

6 

6 

15.3 

1,187 

83 

29 

54 

14.8 

636 

13 

4 

9 

15.4 

66 

5 

5 

15 

61 

3 

3 



64 

15.7 

2.509 

1 

135 

■  71 

15.2 

11 

4 
3 

GO 
8 

2i 

21 


i 

3 

3 

231 

5 

3 
1 


90i        45 


9.6 
10 
10 
10 

1& 

10 
10 


9.9 


LITHOGRAPHING. 


U9. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 


Total  and  average. 


125 

9 

9 

15.5 

6 

40 

5 

5 

16 

3 

84 

15 

15 

15 

8 

14 

2 

2 

13.5 

1 

40 

8 

8 
39 

15.6 

5 

303 

39 

15.1 

23 

31 

2i 

7| 

1!  1 

3! 


16! 


9.» 
10 
10 
10 
9 


9.S 


LUMBER,  LATH  AND  SHINGLES. 


124 

42 
34 

207 

.  101 

350 

2 
5 

2 
3 

88 

2 
6 

2 

3 

88 

100 

15 

15.8 

13.5 

14 

14.2 

1 
4 

1 

2 

30 

1 
11 
1 

1 

10 
10 

126 

126 

1 

1 

58 

1 

1 

13 

10 

127 

10 

128 

10 

Total  and  average 

784 

100 

15.5 

88 

621 
1 

16 

10 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 


129 

258 
56 
28 

36 

lis 

23 
16 

2 

46 

2 
16 

64 

67 
21 

2 

14.7 
15.8 
14.9 

15.1 

61 

12 

8 

1 

62 

11 

8 

1 

8 


10 
10 
10 

ISO 

131 

132 

10 

Total  and  average 

877 

164 

90 

15.1 

82 

72 

8 

10 

SPEniAl,    INSPECTIONS. 


SPECIAL    INSPECTION— TABLE    I— Continued. 


w... 

\t,„„^^^^u„. 

17 

Waklu. 

i 

1 
1 

^1 

< 

P 

1 

LAGER  BEER   'BOTTLING). 


.. 

", 

z 

10 

75 

..... 

1 

16.! 

1 

12 

14 

21 
14 

e 

s 

I 

i 

li 

41 

1 

i! 

m...  ............... 

4 

Total  »nd 

«.„ 

W.73 

12.86 

,. 

a.] 

«.. 

lO.S 

n 

78 

« 

LITHOGRAPHING. 


LUMBER.  LATH  AND  SHINGLES. 


MIXBD  TBXTILE8.  . 


3.121    4.00 
8.401    3.B 

2.^    3.U 

1:5S 

l.R 

sioi 

2 
7 

i 

28!: 

30 
24 

n 

« 

1 
i 

1( 

Total   and 

\ 
tS.571  13.30 

1 

n.s7 

17 

21 

38.4 

26.2 

13.« 

1. 

23 

" 

1:!! 

4. so 

2.80 

13.001  13.00 

..»,  ..» 

S.OOI    3.00 
3.001    2.40 
8.«l|    2.70 

2 

2 
54 

..... 

3: 

1.. 

22.2 

8 

i 

18 
3 

2 

10 

1 

1 

i 
27 

i 

Total    and 
avtrage.. 

13.31 

14.021  t2.BZ 

CO 

40 

ifl.a 

U.8 

l.( 

S 

<, 

4 

rJ„» 

53 
2 

16 
24 

24 

1 

14 

12 

27 

1 

1 

88 
16 
12' 

1 

3.O5I    E.OO 
2.161    2.76 

1.76 

11 

B0.9 
31.1 

2.B 

J 

Total   and 

12.391  t3.E4l  11.81 
1           1 

73 

81 

27.8 

21.1 

8.2 

W 

U4 

31 
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SPECIAL    IXSPECTION-TABLE    I.-CoDtluued. 


I  (BOTTLING). 


f 

S.l 

8 

3 

1 

r' 

9 

s 

ill 
"1  " 

1 

...       G 

BA 

5.6 
5.8 

1 

2 

7 
7 

8 

1 
1 

i     5J 

: : 

IT 

..'  1 

] 

Total  and  average.. 

41 

s.e 

7.B 

B 

30 

12     891  S.6 

[ 

7.6 



3.8 

«u  . 

!.7|  4.J 

1 

LITROGSAPBING. 


$ 

6.S 
ill 

9 

1 

J 

.1 

! 
6 

7.S 
7.* 
7.2 
8 

1 

S 

"1 

[ 

7 

7 

7 

S 

■•( 

21 

7.6 

8 

8.2 

11 

"i 

17 

6.9 

' 

6 

81 

LUMBER,  LATH  AND  BHINOLE8. 


; 

47 

7 
7.6 

9 

i 

G 

7 
3 

! 

1 
33 

14 

1. 

2   7 

. 

(. 

1 

1 

1D|  6.8 

9 

'' 'i'"* 

tv 

» 

e.7 

8 

G 

39 

17 

13i  S.9 

1 

S 

6.6       91 

i 

41    IS 

t 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 


,- 

., 

11 
S 

6 

7 
S 

2 

,«, 

I'll 

-. 

n\ 

I 

11 

£ 

I 

31      Z 

1 

3 

Total  and  aTerage.. 

" 

7,5 

e 

•■' 

" 

m 

6.6 

u\. 

m 

681      Z 
1 

1.6 

SPECIAL    INSPECTIONS. 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION— TABLE    I.— Continued. 


Whbrb  Bobn. 

With  whom 

Li  VINO. 

Occdpat'n 
OF  Fathbr. 

No.  who  said  father 
was  working. 

No.  who  said  pa- 
rents own  home. 

Rbnt. 

Banning 
number. 

• 

1 

1 

u 

9 

i 

• 

i 

With  one  or 
both  parents 

Other 
relatives. 

a 
1 

• 

1 

6 

z 

i 

-1 

LAOER  BEER  (BOTTLING). 


112 

1 

5 

56 

9 

4 
3 

1 
4 

1 
4i 

1  1 

24i 

11 
1 

18 

16 
6 
6 

76 
13 

2  . 
1  . 

7 

3. 

2. 

1 

>  ! 

"26 

81 

I 

I 
1  •  • 

1 

1 

12 

5 

10|.. 

li.. 

i.. 

1 

1. 
5r$6.40 

113 

7 

2t    4.25 

114 

6 

11    3.50 

115 

83! 

161    6.93 

116 

xu>  •«••■•) 

....r 

117 

1 

51 

"  ■  "  "  ■ 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

118 

Z' 

1 

t 

t 

1 

Total  and 
average. 

95 

5 

35f 

I           1 

1 
13oi ...... 

120 

15 

1 

i 

341 

1 

1 

1 
911 

1 
241  $5.02 

1 

1 

LITIIOGRAPIIINO. 


119 

7 

3 

11 

2 

•        7 

2 
2 

1 

3 

9 

7 
5 
9 
2 

i 
21.. 

1 

....1 

r 
. . .  .  1 

1 
61.. 

lao 

5 

21 

8 

.  ■  • .  1  • . 

1 
6 

17.66 

121 

m 

6 
|.. 

7| 

L    5.33 

122 

2 

123 

1 

8 

5 

3! 

61 

r 

13i 

1 

•**! 

2 

7.50 

Total  and 
average. 

30 

6 

3 

39 

28 

1 
'' 

20 

9 

$6.61 

' 

- 

LUMBER,  LATH  AND  SHINGLES. 


24 

2 

5 

2 

2 

65 

1 

5 

2 
3 

88 

99 

1 


•  a  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1 

4 

1 

2 

61 

1 
1 

1 

1 

27 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

« 

125 

. 

i  $7.66 

126 

127 

1 
9 

"  "ii 

128 



( 

...... 

Total  and 
average.. 

76 

10 

14 

1 

69 

31 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1!    7.00 

1            1 

129 

130 

131 

132 

Total  and 
average. 


75 
19 
14 


U0| 


MIXED  TEXTILES. 


31 
21 


I 

351 
21 
21 


— I- 
T 

391 
( 


nil 

231. 
151 

f 
21, 


151T. 


96 
18 
15 


130 


17 
5> 
li 


24 


14 
20 


27 
16 


341        42 

I 


It  $3.50 


II  $3.50 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.-Contlnued. 


Bunning  nimiber. 


e 


I 


Waoe  Eabners  16  OS  Undbb. 


I' 


i 


6 


Years, 


% 


©2? 


& 


Z9 


§& 


I 

O 
► 


5" 


©a 


OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FURNITURE. 


133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 

137. 


Total  and  average. 


60 
60 
71 

2 

6 

2 

•      3 

18 

2 
5 
2 
8 

13 

...... 

14.6 
15 
14.8 
15.2 

15 

1   . 
3 

1 
2 

7 

14 

1 

1 

I 

It.. 

1 
1 

ID 
10 
10 

98 

1!.. 

10 

286 

1 

6! 

1 

1 

10 

515 

25 

■ 
25 

...  .    ,_ 

14.9 

111 
1 

3 

10 

SASH,   DOORS  AND   BLINDS. 


138 

250 
42] 

400 
105 

287 
100 
174 
53 
210 

190 

721 

92 

163 

2L 

8 

62 

11 

20 
6 
8 
5 

13 

13 

44 

2 

17 

20 

I 



15.3 
14.6 
14.9 
15.3 

15.2 
15.3 
15.4 
14.8 
14.9 

15.4 
14.8 
15 
15.2 

• 

9 

6 

37 

6 

12 
2 
5 
3 
7 

8 
21 

1 
9 

11 

2 

25 

5 

8 
4 
3 
2 
6 

5 

23 

1 

8 

1 

1 
7 

< 

i 

10 

139 

8 

62 

11 

10 

140 

10 

141 

10 

142 

20 
6 
8 
5 

10 

13 

37 

2 

17 

219 

3 

7 

10 

143 ; 

9 

144 

f     3 

145 

10 

146 

8 

147 

10 

148 

10 

149 

10 

150 

8 

Total  and  average 

2,787 

229 

10 

16.1 

126 

103 

10      9.4 

SHEET  METAL  GOODS. 


151 

16 
455 

900 

80 

200 

31 
50 

5 

71 

207 

10 

31 

3 
16 

6 

48 

155 

10 

81 

3 
16 

■•'23 
52 

• 

15.3 
15.2 
15.2 
14.1 
15.2 

15.2 
14.9 

4 

37 

114 

7 

17 

1 
7 

1 
34 
98 

3 
14 

2 

9 

1 

10 

162 

10 

153 

10* 

164 

ai?  10 

155 

I    10 

156 

1 « 

157 ^ 

il  10 

j 

Total  and  average 

1.732 

348 

268 

75 

15 

187 

156 

41    10 

J 

SPECIAU   INSPECTIONS. 
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SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    L-Continued. 


Wages. 

Time  in  Present  Ehplot. 

as 

Weekly, 

m 

O 

2 

< 

m 

3 

Wks. 

Moa. 

09 

O 

J3 

bo 

is 

'Ji 

% 

Average  or 
above. 

i 

I 

u 
9 

No.  having  had 
vious  employ< 

BunniDg  number. 

Average 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average. 

OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FURNITURE. 


133 

$3.12 
2.40 
2.50 
2.61 

3.11 

$3.25 
3.50 
3.00 

! 
$3.00; 

2.W 
2.00! 

1 

0 

1 
1 

4 

1 
3 
1 
2 

9 
16 

18.5 
21.4 
27.5 

6 

8 

11 

S2 

21 

65 

2 

6 

1 
3 

1 

1 

4 

11 
2 
1 
2 

9 

2 

134 

5 

136 

138 

3.00     2.33i 

1           1 

4.201     2.401 

53.3     24 

1 

25.2J  .36 

'           1 

1 

137.... 

9 

Total  and 
average.. 

1           1 

-    -  -      1        ■  I 

'          ! 

$2,751  $3.39;  $2.34. 

1           1           ! 

9 

i      i 

2.911    17    1 

1           1 

29.2 

10 

151        17 

1 

138 

139 

140....' 

141 

1^ 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

ISO.... 

Total  and 
average. 


SASH.   DOORS  AND   BLINDS. 

I 


$2.34[  $3 
2.621  3 
2.401  4 
2.321    3 


I- 


2.911 
2.261 
2.561 
2.401 
1.97i 


.60! 
.601 
.501 
.00; 

.601 
.001 
.301 
.401 
.00! 


2.361  2.70( 
2.381  3.001 
2.101    2.101 


$2.00 
2.401 
1.32* 
2.10' 
I 
2.40i 
1.921 
1.92i 
2.401 

1.441 

» 

2.1o! 
2.101 
2.101 


2.45!    3.001    2.101 


5 

o 

25 
5 

16 
3 
4 
o 


10 
22 


15 

24.3 

23 

6 

19.9 

24 

37 

22 

36 

6 

12 

18 

4 

31.5 

12 

3 

28.8 

12 

4 

33 

24 

2.2 

1 

9 

28.8 

24    1 

1 

3 

33.7 

1 
24 

$2.39;  $3,141  $2.02'      106 


221     30.7 

...!      5.5 


14;    22.9 


123 


36 
1% 

24 


6 
21 
1 
6    < 


14    I 
60    I 

21    I 

1    I 

6  ! 

30 

6 

30 


I 
22.7     20    I    15.7. 

!         I         I 


7 

13 

1 

7' 

21 

41 

2 

9 

1 

12 
2 
3 
3' 

51 


81 
41 

51 
2' 
8 


51       12. 


83'      146 

I 


5 
4 

27 
6 

5 
1 
5 
2 
4 


4! 

9 

9 

17 

27 

12 

11 

1 

1 

8 


89 


I 


SHEET  METAL  GOODS. 


151 

162 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

Total  and 
average. 


I 
$2,741 
2.791 
2.621 
2.05 
2.35 

t 
2.501 
1.861 


$3.00 

$2.45 

3.50 

2.00 

4.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

3.50 

2.001 

2.25 

1.751 

r 

$2.41   $3,071  $2.03 


3 

22 
97 

2 
13 

1 
5 


143 


2 

16.2 

12 

49 

27.3 

12 

110 

30.6 

30 

8 

9.3 

7 

18 

16.1 

18 

2 

55 

36 

11 

1 

4.1 

2 

1 
200 

2.26 

16.7 

9 
1 
1 
1 
6 

1 
6 


3.5 


1| 
251 

85; 

3! 
lit 

1 
8 


134 


4, 

461 

1221 

71 

20 

2 

8 


209 


2 
29 

67 

7 

14 


122 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL,    STATISTICS. 


SPECIAL    INSPECTION-TABLE    I.— Continued. 


Public  Schools. 

Pasochial  Schools. 

Both 
Schools. 

Number 
attending. 

Tears, 

Average 
or  above. 

helbw 
average. 

Number 
attending. 

YearB. 

Average 
or  above. 

Below 
average. 

Number 
attending. 

Years, 

Bunning  number. 

• 

< 

Highest. 

1 

i 
1 

1 

—* 
n 

Si 

< 

OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FURNITURE. 


133 

I 

1 
..!      2 

5  5 

6 
8 
8 

7 

8 
7.4 

5 
6 
8 
6 

6 

6.2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
6 

1 
2 

134 

.     119    , 

r  11 3  1 

.     1!  6 
8   6.5 

9    f  9 

1 

...1       4 

6.7 

8 

6.5 

7 

135 1 

3 
6 

9% 

3 
6 

4 

1!...!     1 
1'       t       2 

•  •  •  • 

136 

1 

1 

51 

137 

4 

t 

1 

41      2 

— 1 

4t    111 

2 
2 

2.5 

4 

Total  and  average.. 

111  6.1 

1 

6.8 

5.5 

'6.7 

2.5 

4 

SASH,  DOORS  AND  BLINDS. 


138 

3 

'  6.3 

I 

6 
7 
4 
5 

5 

1 
1 
9 

1 

2 

2 

17 

1 
4.7 

8 
6 
9 

8 

7 

7 
7 
7 
8 

9 
9 

2 
5 
2 
4 

6 
6 
6 
7 
5 

6 
3 

9 

5 

26 

3 

1 

■     1 
1 
1 
3 

2 
14 

8 

1 

13 
2 

1 
3 
1 

5 

8 
18 

! 

1 

139 

17    17 

15i  6       8 

6   7.312 

4   6.5   8 

. . .        6 
6     45 
5       5 

5.8 
5.3 
6 

6.5 
'6.2 

7  Fi 

1 
2 

3 

3 

140 

2.5 

141 

142 ;. 

143 

2 

2 
4 
9. 

14 
1 
3 

"     1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3.8 

3 

3 

7 

3.6 

2 

2 
6 

5 

144 

3i  7 
3   8 

7 

8 

6 

8 
i 

5 
2 
9 

3 

5.6 

2 
3 
3 

1 
•6 
1 

2 

32 

1 

3.6 

145 

1'  7 

146 

3 

2 

10 

1 

6.2 

7.1 
a  9. 

147 

6.5   8 
6.610 
9       9 

1 
4 

* 

10 
32 

148 

4.5^< 

149 

» 

150 

i        1 
41  n.Ki  8 

21 

111  R-1 

7 
7.6 

! 

3 
4.6 

6 
72 

5 
71 

1 

Total  and  average.. 

55 

6.8 

8.2 

1 

231 

143 

1 

29 

3.6 

8.3 

SHEET  METAL  GOODS. 


161 

1 
1 

9 

9 

9 
2 
3 
6 
1 

3 
3 

3.7 

1 

4   4.5 

7 
9 
9 

8 
8 

6 
8 

7.8 

3 
2 

i 

3 

6 
2 

3. 

1 

29 
94 

6 
12 

1 
5 

148 

3 
24 

66 

a 

12 

•  •  ■  • 

4 

162 

153 

154 

131  6.11  8 

381  7    1  9 
'      11  6    !  6 

V 
24 

1 
1 

1 
5 

40 

6 
14" 

53   6.1 

'  1601  5.5 

9'  6.4 

5 
9 

3.6 
3.S 

156 

156 

157 

4 

.      1 

< 

65 

2.5 

3 
6.7 

5.7 

6 

3 
9 

7.1 

3 

•  •  • 

2 
25 

241  5.1 

1 

ij  6 

91  5.4 

1 

2601  5.5 

I 

3 
1 

4 
3 

4.2 
3 

Total  and  average.. 

1121    18 

1 

3.5 

iJ 

SPECIAL    INSPECTIONS. 
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SPECIAL  INSPECTION-TABLE  I.— Continued. 


• 

Wkbbb  Born. 

With  whom 
Living. 

0CCUPAT*N 

OF  Fathkr. 

No.  who  said  fa'ther 
was  working. 

No.  who  said  pa- 
rents own  home. 

Rent. 

Banning 
number. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

O 

d 

g 

With  one  or 
both  parents 

Other 
relatives. 

1 

»3 

• 

1 

.2 
d 

< 

OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FURNITURE. 


133 

1 
21 

2 

5 
2 
3 

18 

2 
JS 
2 
2 

5 

1 
1 

134 

41 

1 
2 

3 

4 

i 

1 

135 

1 

r     475^ 

136 

21 

1 
8 

1 

800^ 

137 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Total  and 
average.. 

1 
161 

1 

2 

7 

< 

25 

16 

1 

9 

4 

3 

8 

6.37 

1 

SASH»  DOORS  AND  BLINDS. 


138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

146 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

Total  and 
average. 


13 
7 

39 
8 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

21 

1 

8 
4 

12 

>'"**** 

4 

1 

i 

13 

41 

2 

17 

3 

^  •  •  •  •  • 

186 

5 

1 

38 

19 

8 

61 

10 

20, 

61 . 

81 . 

51. 

13i. 

13|. 
44 
2 
17 


226 


19 
6 

58 
9 

15 
4 

7 


11 

11 

29 

1 

12 


182 


2 

15 

1 

5 


47 


10 


20 


SO 


15 
6 

31 
7 


69 


4 

2 

28 

2 


81 


5.72 
5.5a 
4.63 
9.75^ 


6.40> 


SHEET  METAL  GOODS. 


161 

152 

163 

164 

166 

156 

167 

• 

Total  and 
arerage.. 


2 

71 

186 

1© 

18 

M 

2 

1 

21 

18 

2 
11 

1 

6 

299 

8 

41 

I 

0|  ••••■■ 

691  1 

2051         2 

101 

901         1, 
I 

31 

161 

1 

I 
3381 


5 

51 
145 

8 
30 

3 
15 


267 


20 

62 

2 

1 


86 


14 


14 


81 


2 
12 


46 


I3.0O 
4.0O 


13.60^ 


I 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


SPECIAL  INSPECTION- 

-TABLE  L— Continued. 

Banning  number. 

Total  wage  earners. 

Wagb  Easnbss  16  OB  Under. 

^ 

Total  16  years 
or  under. 

Male. 

6 

1 

Year9, 

Under  arerage 
age. 

Under  14  years 
of  age. 

1? 

N 

Average 
age. 

Average 
age  or 
above. 

li 

CG 

< 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES. 


168 

169 

160 

161 

162 

163 

Total  and  average 


825 

46 

30 

110 

7 

7 

305 

\^ 

19 

125 

11 

11 

180 

4 

3 

90 

13 

11 
81 

1,085 

100 

10 
10 
10 

10 

8 

10 


9.6 


WAGONS,  CARRIAGES  AND  SLEIGHS. 


164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

Total  and  average. 


26 

3 

3 

15.3 

1 

2 

100 

4 

4 

15.2 

2 

2 

'     400 

3 

3 

15.2 

2 

1 

324 

2 

2 

15 

1 

1 

70 

3 

3 

14.6 

2 

1 

365 

10 

10 

15.1 

5 

5 

400 

3 

3 

_.  . 

28 

14.6 

1 

2 

1 

1,685 

28 

15 

14 

14 

1 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 


171 

170 

50 
76 
72 
150 
80 

27 

6 
3 
2 
8 
3 

5 

1 
2 
2 

12 

22 

6 
1 
1 
6 
1 

15.3 

14.3 

14 

16 

15.2 

15.3 

1 

11 

1 

4 
3 

1 
6 

2 

1 

16 
2 

I 
1 

1 

ID 

172 

10 

178 

10 

174 

1 
2 
1 

10 

176.' 

10 

176 

10 

Total  and  average 

597 

1 

49 

"1 

IS.l 

27 

1 

22 

1 

I 

10 

SPECIAL    INSPECTIONS. 
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SPECIAL  INSPECTION— TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Running  namber. 


Wagbb. 


Weekly, 


^ 


9^ 


I 

< 


J 


TnCB  IN  Pkbsbnt  Employ. 


Wkt. 


a> 
> 


Atos, 


i 

S 

3 


Days 


i 

3 


ft 


s 

I 

P 


TRUNKS  AND  VALISES. 


158 

159 

160 

161 

162....: 

168 

Total  and 
average. . 


$2.64 
2.78 
2.14 

$2.77 
2.87 
2.00 


$2.58 


I  I 

$4,001  $2,001 

3.501    2.001 

4.001    1.501 


$3.60 
2.001 
3.001 


$2,151 
2.501 
1.501 


14 
4 
5 

3 
3 

8 


$3,511  $1,941       37 

I  I 


32  30.7 

3  21.4 

14]  35.5 

I 

81  21.3 


24 

30 

22 

24 

18 

21 

4 

3 

90 

21 

7 

12 

24 

3 

4 

7 

24 

120 

1 

3 

24 

14 

7 

6 

24. 

15.6 

45 

56 

8 
8 

6 

8 
3 


WAGONS.  CARRL^GES  AND  SLEIGHS. 


164 1  $1.66 

I 

165 !  3.67 

166 1  3.26 

167 1  3.42 

168 1  3.00 

169 1  3.57 

170 1  2.88 


Total  and  I 
average..!  $3.06 


I 
$2,001  $1,501 


3.901 
3.501 
3.601 
3.001 
4.80T 
3.251 


3.60 
2.75 
3.25 
3.00 
2.70 
2.  %</ 


1 
1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2    1 

1 

1 

3 

18.7 

1 
12    1 

2 

1 

7 

4    ! 

1 

1 

7.5 

3 

3 

28 

7 

4 

6 

15.8 

10 

2 

1 

1 
14 

18.3 

8 

1 
I 
1        14 

1 

14.3 

6.5 

4    I 


21 
6 

12 

78 
6 

21 


1 
1 

1 
1 

51 
1 


II 
I 

3! 


1        '21 

2 

I         11 

2 

1         2(.. 

■  •  •  ■ 

1         51 

8 

1         21 

3 

1 1— 

-I- 

I  I  I 

21.11  121  161 

1  I  I 


20 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 


171 

$2.18 

2.28 
2.40 
2.40 
3.09 
4.10 

$3.03 

3.20 
2.40 
2.40 
3.25 
4.50 

$1.50 

1.20 
2.40 
2.40 
3.00 
3.90 

17 

4 
3 
2 
3 
2 

10 
2 

1 
18 

28.6 

18 

13 

26 

26.1 

15.3 

30 

12 

8 

12 

12 

8 

1 

6 
3 
3 
6 
30 

1 
10! 

1 

3!' 
1 

1 
4! 

1! 

1    _ 

17 

3 

2 

1 
4 
2 

172 

173 

174 

1 

175 

4 

176 

!         3 

Total  and 
average. . 

1 

$2.74 

$3.13 

$2.40 

31 

21.1 

13.6 

8.1 

r      I 

201 

1 

29 

1 
I 
1         8 

1 

34 
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SPECIAL  INSPECTION— TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Public  Schools. 

Pabochial  Schools. 

Both 

SOBOOU. 

V%                      •                                        ft 

Number 
attending. 

Yeart. 

Average 
or  above. 

.1 

1' 

Number 
attending. 

Yean. 

s 

1' 

Below 
ayerage. 

Number 
attending. 

YeoTM, 

Runnug  number. 

< 

S 

4J 

1 

3 

1 

g 

< 

1 

1 

Av  in 
publio. 

H 
r 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES. 


158 1 

8 
2 
4 

8 

.    2 

6 

29 

6.5 
7.5 
6.2 

6 

5.5 

7 

6.4 

9 

8 
8 

9 
6 
9 

8.1 

4 
7 
4 

1 
5 
6 

4.3 

4 

1 
2 

5 

1 
3 

16 

1 
4| 
11 
2 

I 
31 
11 

-1- 

131 

1 

32 

5 

12 

1 
1 
5 

56 

5.7 
5.2 
4.5 

6 

8 

[6.5 

5.9 

9 
6 

7 

6 

8 
8 

7.8 

1 
4 

1 

6 
8 
6 

4.1 

20 

12 

6 

2.6 

5,1 

1B9 

3 
6 

1 
1 
2 

33 

1 

2 
6 

«  •  tt  • 
■  •  •  • 

3 
23 

160 

3 

2 

1 
3 

15 

2 

3.5 

5 

3 

3.2 

8 

161 

4 

162 

4 

163 

35 

Total  and  arerage.. 

3.9 

WAGONS,  CARRIAGES  AND  SLEIGHS. 


164 

1 
2 

9 
6.5 

9 

7 

9 
6 

■  «  • 

1 

1  6 

2  4.5 

1   8 

6 

5 
8 

6 

4 

8    > 

1 

1 
1 

•     •    «    • 

1 

•     •    •    *   1 

1 

4 

3 

165 

166 

21 
1 

1 

2.5 

4 

1 

4  5 

167 

1 

5 

5 

5 

4 

168 

2  7 
2   3 

115 

916.6 

7 
5 
5 

6 

7 

1 
5 

6.1 

2 
1 

•    «    «    •   1 

1 

7 

169 

.... 
8 
2 

14 

7.5 
6 

6.8 

9 
8 

7.6 

*            1 

6 
4 

6 

5 
1 

7 

170    

1 

7 

1 

2 

Total  and  average 

6 

2.5 

5.1 
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171 

7 

1 
1 

5.5 

9 

7 

1 

8 

9 

7 

* 

1 

9 
7 

4 

1 
1 

3 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

20 

5 
1 
2 
3 
1 

'   32 

1 

4.6 

9 

6 

3 
6 
8 
6 
6 

•1 
11 

4 

9 

1 

k 
■    •    •    • 

1 

2 

•  •  •  • 

13 

1 

1 

172 

7 

6 

8.5 

7 

6 

6.5 

1 

8 
6 
9 
8 
6 

173 

1 

4 

4 

174 

...  * 

175 

2 

7 

8 

6 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

3 
2 

6 

1 

4.6{ 
3 

3.6 

176 

4.5 

11 

7.1 

8 

5.7 

7 

4' 



Total  anu  average 

., 

4.8 

1 

19 

1 

3.8 

8.7 
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SPECIAL  INSPECTION— TABLE  L-Continued. 


Whvrv  Bobn. 

With  whom 
Living. 

Oocupat'k 
OF  Fathsb. 

No.  who  said  father 
was  working. 

Na  who  said  pa- 
rents own  home. 

Rbmt. 

Banning 
number. 

A 

» 

1 

m 

g 

With  one  or 
both  parents 

Other 
relatiret. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

< 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES. 


168 

159 

leo 

1«1 

162 

lO 

Total  and 
ayerage.. 


90 

1 

15 

2 

1 

4 

10 

9 

6 

1 

6 

4 

13 

M 

8 

33 

44|         2 

71 

181         1 

I 
HI 

4r 

131 


971 


25 
4 
9 

6 

•f 


63 


21 

3 

10 

5 
2 

6 


47 


8 


3 


16.00 
3.60 


$4.86 


WAGONS,  CARRIAGES  AND  SLEIGHS. 


1(4 

3 
2 

1«6 

2 

166 

3 

167 

2 
3 
4 

1 

168 

169 



1 

!         6 
2 

170 

1 

Total  and 
average. . 

1 
18 

1 

41, 
31. 
21, 
31. 
101 
31 


lOT       28i I I       16 

I  '         I 


I 

31 . 
I 

I 

1  ' 

21. 

1 
2 
2 


12 


WOOLEN  AND  W^ORSTED  GOODS. 


171 

18 

6 
2 
2 

8 
1 

1 

11 

1 

8 

26 

6 
3 
2 
8 
3 

l' 

1 

20 

6 

3 

1 
2 

1 

7 

15 
6 

13 
6 

5 

$5.60 

172 

173 

1 

1 

174 

■ 

1 
6 
2 

*•*••" 

* 

176 

::::::i:::::: 

176    

11 
1 

1 

1 

Tot^l  and 
average. . 

1 

37 

I 

f 

* 

10 

1 

48 

JLj     •  •  ■  • 

33 

1 

16 

1 

21 

19 

5 

$5.60 

1 
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SPECIAL  INSPECTION— TABLE  I.—Contlnued. 


Eimiiinc  nninbtr. 


C 

I 

(8 

I 


S 


Waoh  Eashbes  16  OB  Umobs. 


e 


94 


a 


Year9» 


&6S 


I 

• 
> 


C 

(8 

9% 


§ 


O 

e  - 

•34 


I 


J8 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


177 

J 

52S 

15 

22s 

110 

375 

55 

70 

211 

125 

80 
250 

80 
100 

53 

27 
12 
305 
50 
60 

38 
90 
15* 
60 
5^ 

61 

29 

90 

350 

300 

160 

197 

32 

60 

82 

1,100 
10 
25 

2171 

il    5 

54 

3 

f 

3 

4 

r 
f 

6 

21 

t 

1    4 
21 
10 
11 

!    3 
1 

1    2 
1    3 

I  a 

1   16 

r    2 
1 

1   23 

'   14 

2 

5 

9 

3 
4 

11 
14 
20 

37 

19 

3 

9 

7 

58 
3 
3 

38 

6 

53 
3 
6 
3 

4 
7 
6 
12 
5 

3 
12 

4 

■"2 

2 

"ie 
2 

■"3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

3 
""2 

29 

19 

3 

9 

7 

58 
3 
3 
8 

291 

1 
2 

9 

1 
9 
6 

n 

1 

3 

31 

23 
U 

4 

8 

4 

U 
14 

18 

8 
""85 

15.6 
15.2 
15.4 
15.1 
15.1 

14.7 
14.5 
14.4 
15.4 
16.6 

14.8 
15.5 
14.5 
14.7 
15.3 

15.2 
14.9 
14.7 
15.2 
14.9 

15.2 
15.8 
14.4 
15.1 
14.8 

14.7 
14.9 
15.8 
15.3 
16.1 

15.5 

15 

14 

14.6 

14.7 

14.6 
13.7 
15.3 
14.9 

3 

2 
5 
2 

2 
5 
4 
9 
4 

2 

11 
4 

9 

1 

1 

^' 

10 

1 

12 
10 

1 
4 
8 

2 
3 

7 
8 

23 
13 

2 
6 

4 

36 
2 

1 
22 

2 

27 
1 
3 
1 

2 

2 
2 

12 

1 

2 

10 
6 
2 
2 

1 

2 

12 

6 

1 

11 
4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 
6 
11 

14 
6 

1 
3 
3; 

22 

1 

2 

16 

1 
2 

i 

2 

2 



r::::::, 

10 

178 

10 

179 

10 

180 

10 

181 

10 

182 ^ 

183 

JO 

7 

184 

10 

185 

10 

186 

10 

187 

■ 

i  10 

1«8 

10 

189 

10 

190 ■ 

9 

191 

10 

192 

10 

193 

9 

194 

10 

195 

i  10 

196 

1  10 

197 

198 

199 

1 

10 
10 
10 

200 

201 

1  10 

i<  10 

202 

2 

11 
21 
11 

1 

91 
31 

4 

10 

203 

204 

206 

206 

208 

210 

212 

213 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

214 

215 

10 
10 

Total  and  average 

5.714 

501 

210 

14.9 

2951 
I 

206 

31 

9.8 
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SPECIAL  INSPECTION—TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Ennninir  nmubet. 


Wagbs. 


TiMB  IN  Pbesbnt  Employ. 


Weekly, 


9  ^ 


^ 
3 


u 


•5 


3 


IF*«. 


hi 

I 


Jfo«. 


/>a2^« 


4i 
08 

I 


e . 

•fl  o 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 

VSZ, 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 

192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 

197. 
198. 
199. 
260. 
201. 


203. 
204. 
206. 
206. 

207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 

212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 


1 

12.80 

13.50 

2.88 

5.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.51 

2.70 

3.17 

3.50 

2.00 

2.00 

3.53 

4.00 

2.29 

2.60 

i    2.42 

4.00 

I    3.601    4.001 


Total  and 
ayerage., 


3.25 
2.77 
4.20 
2.30 
2.00 

3.00 
2.55 
2.22 
3.42 
3.00 

8.03 
2.25 
2.00 
2.20 
3.77 

3.16 
2.81 
2.76 
3.62 
2.14 

2.40 
2.35 
1.70 
2.93 
2.65 

2.87 
1.50 
2.53 
2.62 


12.72 


4.00 
3.00 
4.20 
3.25 
2.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.75 
5.00 
3.00 

3.75 
3.50 
2.00 
2.60 
4.15 

3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
6.50 
4.75 

4.00 
2.70 
2.10 
3.60 
3.00 

4.50 
1.50 
3.00 
4.00 


$3.43 


I 

n.50i 

1.871 
3.001 
2.101 
3.001 

2.001 
3.121 
2.001 
2.00( 
3.0OI 

3.00 
2.10 
4.20 
1.50 
2.00 

3.00 
2.30 
1.50 
1.70 
3.00 

2.25 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.75 

2.50 
2.50 
2.35 
2.10 
2.00 

1.50 
1.80 
1.50 
2.40 
2.40 

2.10 

1.501 

-2.1D 

1.00 


$2.21 


4 

21 
3 
5 
1 

4 
3 
2 

12 
2 

1 

13 

10 

4 

3 

2 
1 

15 
6 
2 

9 

8 
2 


241 


71 


2 

3 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

9 

3 

11 

11 

9 

17 

20 

8 

11 

1 

2 

7 

2 

3 

4 

25 

33 

3 

1 

2 

20 

18 

16 

27.2 

15.2 

26 

15.2 

49.7 
28.2 

4.2 
15 

8.9 

96.5 

2 

4.2 
28.3 


I 
2601    21.9 

I 


6 

30 

24    , 
15 

6 

6 
12 

4 

36 
24 

1% 
24 

1 
18 

3 

7 

4 
18 
24 
12 

24 
36 

1 

12 
8 


5 
12 
28 

36 
12 

1% 
12 
4 

36 

IV^ 
24 


14.3 


2 
12 
12 
36 

3 

12 
12 
12 
12 
6 

6 
6 

30 
9 

60 

6 

60 

3 

1 

60 

1 

10 

6 

78 
6 


8    I      2 
12    '    12 


18 

160 

2 

1 
5 
6 
4 
30 

1 

1 

6 

24 


16.1 


2 
17 
1 
3 
1 

2 
2 
2 
5 
2 

1 

10 
10 

6 


1 
2 
10 
3 
1 

12 
6 
1 

2r 


15 

11 

2 

2 

2 

22 
3 
2 

16 


204 


8 
37 
2 
5 
2 


8 

6 

2 
2 
4 

6 
16t 

22 

8 
1 
7 


297 


2 
20 
1 
2 
2 


2 

6 

2 

41 
16 

6 

3 

1 

S 

11 

6 

5 
1 

7 

1 
I 

•1 

21 

3 

13 

*« 

1 

11 

1 

9 

1 

3 
2 


2 
6 

10 
7 
1 

1 
8 


1 
9 


106 
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BPHCUI'  INSPECTION-TABLE  I.-Contlnaed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


177 

s: 

e.6 

. 

li 

-9 

, 

z 

11 

1! 

9    11 

113 
V 

6       6 

8.5   S 
5       8 

s 

7 

e 

6 
3 

E 

1 

1 

U 
1 

1 
G 

t 

1 

11 
11 

8 
B.J 

5:! 

S    IS 

1 

6 

e 

i 

1I4 

,.,,. 

( 

!:l 

8    1  E 

7  1  B 

8  1  G 

^  6-«;  T 

3 

Z 

1.5 

8 

S.8'8 

i 

31 

8 

S 
6 

2 
If 

1 

7 

«.S 

7.8 

6l! 

8  1  e 

6    1  « 

8U 

9  fe 

8    1  3 

i 

i 

"i 
■3 

2.S 

5,6 

s 

IE 

1 

1 

4 

11  6    i  S 

3 

4' 

S 

i 

1 
1 

1 

r. 

61  6.1 

5 

il  G 

:i: 

9  1  e 

•  i 

.... 

J 

3 

: 

I 

! 

1 

1 

5;l 

1 

3.1 
E 

t 

81  6.91  ~i 
J6.6|8 

E 

4.1 

S    1  E 

9    17 
8    1  6 

i 

* 

6 

13 

3 

J.7 

8 

6.6 

S 
7.S 

"■'Vt""" 
ari  e.ii  » 

3 

i 

181    IS 

1 

1 

3 

28  6.el  8 

S 

lEl     13 

Taul  and 

■terage.. 

im 

6.8 

7.»l  G.6I  104 

, 

Z8«  e.2|  7.4 

4.9 

16511111 

4E|l.t 

M 
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Raimint 
ttomber. 


SPECIAL  INSPECTION— TABLE  I.-Contlnned. 


W; 


BOEN. 


With  whom 

LlVIKG. 


u3 

00 


Occupat'n 
or  Fathbb. 


J 


4 


1 


h 

o© 


Rbwt. 


I 
t 

6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


177 

3 
42 
3 
8 
2 

3 
6 
4 

16 
4 

2 

18 

10 

10 

3 

2 

2 

18 

11 

2 

12 

U 

2 

4 

9 

3 
4 

10 
12 
18 

80 

19 

3 

8 

6 

42 
1 
2 

38 

1 
4 

1 
8 

3 

8 

6 

47 

2 

4 

178 

1 

7 
1 
4 
3 

15 

17 

1 

4 
1 

16.50 
4  00 

179 

180 

• .  >  • 

181 

1 

1 
1 
2 
5 
1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

r     7 

182 

4 

7 

5 

16 

1 

3 
6 
5 
9 
2 

2 

1 

26 

14 
2 

1 

8 
12 
2 
2 
8 

2 

2 

8 

12 

19 

80 

14 

3 

3 

3 
4 
4 

17 
5 

1 
2 
1 
2 

7.00 

183 

4  00 

184 

6 
21 

...... 

1 
5 

4 

1 

15 
5 
2 

1 

4 

18 
4 

4.00 

18S 

4  25 

186 

5 

4 

21 

16 

U 

3 

2 

3 

31 

1 

187 

» 

188 

1 

189 

190 

1 

1 

191 

192 

■ 

193 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 
5 
2 

194 

8 

2 

10 

2 
2 

3.12 

196 

IS" 
2 

23 

14 

2 

5 

9 

3 
4 

11 
14 
20 
■ 
[       37 
19 

:    3 

9 

7 

66 
3 
3 

•       38 



497 

1 

1 

10  60 

196 

197 

6 

1 

5 
2 

16 
2 

10 
10 

8 

12 

1 

8 

4 

U 

3.20 

198 

.«..«. 

199 

1 

7.00 

200 



1 


3 

1 

1 
2 
3 
2 

1 

7 
5 

3 

SOI 

1 

9.00 

202 



•203 

3 

17 

3 
5 

9 
7 

28 

1 

10  00 

)04 

...... 

1 
2 
2 

•        7 


206 

206 

8] 

r    6.87 

20/ 

» 

208 

209 

• 
•  •  •  •  ■ 

2 

no 



1 
1 

16 
2 

1 

7 
7 

'       60 
8 

1 
28 



2 

■211 

• 

212 

2 



8 

r  ' " 

1                   * 

• 

. 

91^ 

214 

2 
10 

• 

ilB 

' 

1 

1 

Total  and 
average.. 

403 

28 

70 

3 

879 

122 

106 

140 

37 

16.03 
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TABLE  II.— CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  INDU8TRI1B. 


1 

Ruuninx  camber. 

1 

Waob  EABNBsa  U  OB  Unpbb. 

1 

i 

X 

1 

r„„. 

5 
1- 

s 

ii 

1^ 

U 

1 

F 

P 

J 

.      . 

1,21 

& 

l.OS 

1.01 
23 

2,96 
44 

14.: 

TS'.] 

M.; 

14;! 

9: 

I] 

» 
20 
2X 

126 

187 

11 
71 

16 

19 

ii 

85 

170 
45 

i 

103 

15t 
5 

1 

J 

s 

9.2 

10 

Couftctlonery.   cruciiers,   etc 

14                           1    15 

1.65                               14:9 
2,30                               14.9 
2,06                               14. S 
2,60                              15.2 

73                              K.B 
37                              IG.l 

2.78                              IB.l 

1.73                              K 
1,06                              16.1 
l.ffi                              IE 
59                              1E.1 

10 

3 

Offloe  and  mIood  rurDl'ture 

Snah.  doors,  blinds  SDd  moulding. 

10 

9.4 

23 

A 

Wooleo  and  worated  gooda 

10 
10 

Total  and  average 

ilo 

„.. 

1836 

,^ 

»» 

9.1 
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TABLE  II.— CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  INDUSTRIES.—ConUnned. 


Wages. 


H'efklu. 


Rnnninfc  number. 


9  ae 

fc  * 


> 
< 


OB  A 

tx3 


«2 

« 


c 

» 


5i 

a- 


& 


as 
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35 
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19.3 
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3.8 
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7 

7 
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7.5 

10 

8 
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3.7 

76 

25 
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27.3 

22 

29 
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28.6 

19 

93 

26.6 

17.6 

4.8 

62 

15 
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16.3 

8.6 

14 

81 
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26.8 

46 
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11.1 

60 
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12.7 
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20 
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83 
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24 
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12 
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23 
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TABLE  II.— CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  INDUSTRIES.— Continued, 
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39 
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30 
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60 
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TlkBLK  n.— CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  INDUSTRIESL-Coniinced. 
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ANALYSIS. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  two  forgoing  tables  have  been  com- 
piled and  computed  from  the  reports  of  3,360  children,  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  under,  and  employed  in  215  establishments  in  the 
different  manufacturing  centers  in  this  state.  These  215  estab- 
lishments employed  in  all  33,805  wage-workers  and  are  classified 
into  twenty-five  industries. 

As  already  explained  this  investigation  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  inspection,  and,  while  important  in  other  respects,, 
was  made  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  more  com- 
pletely enforce  the  laws  which  r^ilate  the  labor  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  data  thus  collected  and  presented  needs  further  analysis. 
For  this  purpose  the  leading  faots  were  again  taken  up  and,  to- 
gether with  a  few  explanations,  presented  in  such  way  as  to  make 
their  meaning  and  relative  importance  clearer. 

Persons  employed :  In  the  following  table  we  find  the  num- 
ber of  classified  industries  and  the  number  of  establishments  in- 
cluded in  each ;  also  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  employed, 
the  total  for  each  industry,  and  the  proportion  of  wage-earners 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  under. 

PROPORTION  16  YEARS' OF  AGE  OR  UNDER. 
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Boxes  (wooden  and  paper).. 
Brick  

Brooms,  brashes  and  baskets 

Chairs  

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Clothing   

Confectionery,  crackers,  etc. 
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1,21S 

23 

7 

821 

49 

7 

1,098 

97 

12 

1,014 
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4 

232 

17 

4 

97 

18 

11 

2.969 

202 

9 

441 

48 

6 

606 

47 

9 

744 

152 

1.89 
5.96 
8.8S 
16.86 
7.38 

18.57 
6.80 

10.88 
7.75 

20.44 
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PROPORTION  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  OR  UNDER-Continued. 
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Parnlture  

Iron  goods  (malleable)  , 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer  (bottling) , 

Xlthographing  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Jfized  textiles  

Office  and  saloon  fixtures , 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  moulding 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Trunks  and  yalises 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

lilscellaneous  

Total  


3 

512 

35 

12 

1.655 

116 

12 

2.302 

180 

10 

2.063 

502 

7 

2,509 

135 

5 

303 

39 

5 

734 

100 

4 

377 

154 

5 

515 

25 

13 

2,787 

229 

7 

1,732 

343 

6 

1,086 

100 

7 

1,685 

28 

6 

697 

49 

39 

5,714 

501 

216 

33,805 

3,360 

CO  o 
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Is 
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6.83 
7.01 
7.82 
24.33 
5.38 

12.87 

13.62 

40.86 

4.85 

8.21 

19.80 
9.21 
1.66 
8.21 
8.76 

9.90 


The  above  table  shows  that  215  establishments  classified  into 
25  industries  are  included  in  this  investigation.  These  places 
•or  industries  were  picked  out  for  this  inspection  mainly  because 
they  are  the  ones  in  this  state  in  which  children  are  mostly  em- 
ployed to  any  great  extent,  and  in  which  complaints  of  such 
labor  are  heard. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  places  was  33,805. 
Tlxcluding  brick,  cigars  and  lumber,  which  are  perhaps  in- 
adequately represented,  the  number  of  wage-earners  is  reduced 
to  32,398.  At  the  general  inspection  in  1897,  in  which  practi- 
•cally  all  the  plants  in  the  state  were  included,  the  total  number 
•of  hands  employed  in  these  industries  was  44,156.  A  compari- 
son of  these  two  itoms  will  show  that  this  investigation  includes 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  productive  capacity  of  tlie  industries 
covered.  For  the  results  arrived  at,  it  mav  therefore  safelv  be 
claimed,  that  they  are  fairly  representative  of  actual  condition 
in  the  state. 

In  these  215  factories  3,360  children,  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
under,  were  employed.  As  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in 
these  plants  was  33,805,  the  number  of  children  under  this  age 
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constituted  practically  10  per  cent,  of  the  total.    The  percentage- 
of  children  varied  greatly  as  between  the  different  industries- 
Thus,  in  some  industries  it  was  very  high^in  others,  low.    Mixed 
textiles,    for  instance,   show  that  almost  41  per  cent,  of  their 
operatives  were  16  years  of  age  or  under.     This  is  the  highest  of" 
those  included.     Next  in  order  comes  knit  goods  with  more  than* 
24  per  cent;  confectionery,  etc.,  with  nearly  21  per  cent. ;  sheet 
metal  or  tinware  with  about  20  per  cent. ;  brooms,  brushes  and 
baskets  with  nearly  19  per  cent     In  four  other  industries  the- 
percentage  exceeded  10  per  cent,  while  in  sixteen  industries  it 
was  less  than  10  per  cent.     The  lowest  was  found  in  agricultural^ 
implements  and  wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs,  where  it  was  be-- 
low  2  per  cent. 

The  term   "Miscellaneous"   as  used  in  the  foregoing  t^ble- 
means. industries  not  classified.     Many  establishments  were  in- 
spected of  which  only  from  one  to  three  could  properly  have- 
been  classified  under  the  same  industry.     Separate  classification* 
in  these  cases  would,  perhaps,  have  led  to  undue  publicity.     In* 
order  to  avoid  this  it  was  thought  best,  instead  of  the  usual  clas- 
sification, to  treat  all  these  industries  as  one  or  under  some  one- 
designation.     Under  miscellaneous,  therefore,  are  included  sev- 
eral separate  industries.     As  «the  figures  indicate,  the  establish- 
ments  in  these,  also  employed  a  large  number  of  persons.     Oxl- 
the  whole,  however,  they  ar^  not  largely  represented  in  this  state. 
The  places  inspected  constituted  in  many  cases  the  entire  num- 
ber.    While  their  inspection  was  important  any  further  classi-- 
fication  was  not  so  regarded. 

In  the  following  table  the  children  included  are  classified  as» 
to  sex: 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES;  OF  CHILDREN  16  YEARS  OF 

AGE  OR  UNDER. 
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Agricultural   Implements   . 

Bicycles  

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxfes,  wooden  and  paper. 
Brick   


Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets. 

Chairs   

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Clothin 
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Confectionery,  crackers,  etc. 


Cotton  and  linen  goods. 

Furniture   

Iron  goods  (malleable)  . 

Knit  goods   

Lager  beer  (bottling)... 
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17 

18 
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48 

47 
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135 

39 
100 
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25 
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23 
49 
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17 

18 
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35 
10 
38 

21 
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76 

64 

39 
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64 
251 
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39 
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66 

13 

37 

114 

14 
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Sheet  metal  goods 

Trunks   

Wagons,   carriages   and   sleighs. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous  


Total 


7 

1 

343 

268 

6 

100 

81 

7 

28 

28 

6 

49 

12 

39 

601 

291 

215 

3.360 

2,076 

10 

76 
19 


87 
210 


1.284 


100. 

100. 
69.80 
58.48 

100. 

100. 
72.28 
72.92 
21.28 
25. 

60. 
100. 
98.89 
15.14 
47.41 

100. 
100. 

41.56 
100. 

95.63 

78.13 
81. 
100. 
24.49 
58.06 


40.20 
41.52 


61.79 


27.72 
27.08 
78.72 
75. 

40. 


1.11 
84.86 
52.59 


58.44 
"4.'37 


21.87 
19. 

75.61 
41.92 


38.21 


We  see  from  the  above  table  that  of  the  3,360  children  em- 
ployed, 2,076,  or  61.79  per  cent,  were  boys,  and  1,284,  or  38.21 
per  cent,  were  girls.  The  boys  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
employed  in  all  the  industries,  but  in  the  following  no  girls  were 
found:  Agricultural  implements,  bicycles,  brick,  brooms,  etc., 
furniture,  lithographing,  lumber,  etc.,  office  fixtures,  wagons, 
carriages,  etc. 

In  the  industries  where  both  were  employed  the  following  em- 
ployed more  boys  than  girls:  Boots  and  shoes,  boxes,  chairs, 
cigars  ^nd  tobacco,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  iron  goods,  sash,  doors 
and  blinds,  sheet  metal  goods,  trunks,  etc.,  miscellaneous. 

The  following  employed  more  girls  than  boys :  Clothing,  con- 
fectionery, knit  goods^  bottling  departments  beer,  mixed  textiles, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

Going  back  to  table  II  we  find  that  the  average  age  of  the 
children  included  is  14.9  years.  As  these  figures  are  given  for 
each  industry  it  may  also  be  seen  in  which  ones  among  them  the 
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highesl  and  lowest  average  age  was  found.  The  highest  average 
age  was  15.5  and  this  is  shown  for  lumber,  etc  The  lowest^  or 
14.3  years  was  found  in  brooms,  brushes  and  baskets. 

In  this  connection  'udis  table  also  reveak  a  few  other  in>t^Testing 
facts.  Thus  we  find  that  1,836,  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  of  average  age  or  above,  while  1,524,  or  45  per  cent,  were 
under  the  average  age.  This  means  that,  of  the  children  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  under  employed  in  the  diflFerent  manufacturing 
industries  in  question,  45  per  cent  were  under  14.9  years  of  age. 

There  is  another  column  under  the  age  statistics  in  table  II 
which  will  attract  considerable  attention,  and  to  obtain  reliable 
data  concerning  which  was  the  main  object  of  this  investigation. 
This  column  relates  to  the  number  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  which  were  found  at  work  in  the  different  factories, 
etc  The  figures  here  show  that  of  the  total  number  examined, 
155,  or  4.6  per  cent,  were  under  this  age.  To  many  this  propor- 
tion will  undoubtedly  appear  unduly  large.  It  is  also  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Considering,  however,  what  was  said  in  the 
introduction  to  this  part  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  is  pro- 
vided with  two  regular  inspectors  only  for  the  whole  state,  it  is 
almost  surprising  that  the  number  was  not  greater.  It  can  be 
said  without  qualifications,  that  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  in- 
spectors the  number  under  fourteen  would  have  been  many  times 
as  great 

As  this  investigation  was  very  thorough  and  covered  practi- 
cally all  extensive  employers  of  child  labor  in  the  state,  and  as  it 
has  been  followed  up  with  several  subsequent  inspections,  it  can 
be  safely  said  here  that  the  children  under  fourteen,  or  the  l^al 
limit,  thus  detected  and  dismissed  have  not  been  replaced  by 
others  under  this  age  unless  provided  with  the  requisite  permit 
to  this  effect.  The  amount  of  illegal  child  labor  in  this  state  has 
therefore  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  fact  this  investiga- 
tion was  the  means  of  practically  abolishing  child  labor  in  our 
manufacturing  centers.  Through  it  the  condition  in  this  respect 
was  probed  to  the  bottom.  With  proper  vigilance  in  the  future 
or  from  now  on  the  state  thus  reached  may  also  be  maintained, 
especially  if  the  inspection  service  is  increased  by  a  few  addi-  . 
tional  and  efficient  factory  inspectors. 

Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  employed  in  viola- 
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tion  of  the  law  were  discovered  and  discharged  in  all  the  indus- 
tries covered  except  "clothing"  and  "beer  bottling."  These  two 
industries  are  usually  heavy  employers  of  child  labor  and  there 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule  now.  At  the  time  of  this  inspection, 
however,  they  were  found  to  be  complying  with  the  law.  One 
reason  for  this  can  probably  be  traced  to  the  greater  watchfulness 
of  the  inspectors  to  which  particularly  the  bottling  establish- 
ments have  been  subjected  of  late.  For  some  time  past  and  up 
to  less  than  one  year  ago  more  complaints  of  child  labor  reached 
this  Bureau  from  these  than  from  any  other  industry.  This 
naturally  caused  them  to  be  more  frequerftly  and  closely  in- 
spected than  most  others.  The  result  is  plain.  In  this,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  splendid  illustration  of  "wh-at  may  be  accom- 
plished, in  the  way  of  abolishing  illegal  child  labor,  by  a  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  efficient  system  of  factory  inspection. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  figures  certainly  warrants  fur- 
ther comparisons.  For  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  convenience 
the  following  preeentation  is  included : 

PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implements  .. 

Bicycles  

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  wooden  and  paper. 
Brick  


Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets. 

•Chairs  

•Cigars  and  tol)acco 

•Clothing    

•Confectionery,    crackers,    etc. 


'Cotton  and  linen  mills. 

Furniture  

Iron  goods,  malleable.. 

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer,   bottling... 


Lithographing  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 

Mixed  textiles   

•OflSce,  etc.,  fixtures 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 


5 

t 

12 

4 

4 

11 

9 

6, 

9| 

3 
12 

12 

10 

7 

5 

5 


23 
49 
97 
171 
17 

18 

202 

48 

47 

1521 

35 
116 
180 
502 
135 

39 
100 


1 
6 
7 
7 
4 

3 

16 
3 


4 
3 

8 
12 


4.33 

12.24 

7.27 

4.09 

23.53 

16.66 
7.92 
6.25 


Sheet  metal  goods,  tinware 

Trunks  and  valises 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous  


Total 


6 

25 

13 

229 

< 

343 

6 

100 

!     7 

28 

1      6 

49 

1     39 

1 

501 

1    215 

3.360 

1 

16 

8 

3 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

311 


3.29 

11.43 
2.59 
4.40 
2.39 


2.57 
16.00 

5.19 
12.00 

4.37 

1.16 
1.00 
3.57 
2.05 
6.18 


155 


4.60 
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The  above  table  shows,  for  each  of  the  industries  included,  the 
number  of  children  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under ;  also  the  num- 
ber or  proportion  of  these  who  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
As  to  the  children  in  the  first  group  comparisons  with  the  total 
number  employed  have  been  made  already.  Comparisons  of 
those  in  the  second  group,  or  children  under  fourteen  have  also 
been  made  in  a  general  way,  but  to  what  has  thus  been  said, 
there  is  much  to  add.  Examining  the  above  table  in  relation  to 
the  number  under  forteen,  employed  in  the  different  indus- 
tries, we  find  that,  outside  of  the  Miscellaneous  which  shows  31 
children,  chairs  and  lumber,  etc.,  show  the  greatest  number^ 
or  16  children  each.  Next  in  order  is  knit  goods  with  12,  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  with  10,  iron  goods  and  mixed  textiles  with  8 
each,  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  boxes,  etc.,  with  7  children  each. 
In  the  remaining  industries  the  number  varies  from  6  down. 
The  comparisons  thus  made  relate  to  the  actual  number  em- 
ploved  only,  and  not  to  the  relation  of  these  to  the  total  number 
included. 

The  percent^e  of  children  under  fourteen  based  upon  the 

total  children  included  is  also  shown.     In  this  case  bricks  ranks 

the  highest  showing  a  proportion  of  28.53  per  cent.  Next  in 
order  are  brooms,  brushes  and  baskets  with  16.66  per  cent., 

lumber,  lath  and  shingles  with  16  per  cent.  Bicycles,  office  fix- 
tures, and  cotton  and  linen  mills  each  show  about  12  per  cent. 
Boots  and  shoes  and  chairs,  show  about  8  per  cent.  Cigars  and 
tobacco,  and  Miscellaneous  about  6  per  cent  Mixed  textiles 
6.19  per  cent.,  agricultural  implements,  boxes,  iron  goods,  sash,, 
doors  and  blinds  slightly  more  than  4  per  cent.  each.  Wagons^ 
carriages,  etc.,  3.57  per  cent.,  confectionery,  etc.,  3.29  per  cent, 
furniture  2.59  per  cent,  knit  goods  2.39  per  cent,  lithographing 
2.57  per  cent,  woolen  and  worsted  goods  2.05  per  cent  Sheet 
metal  goods,  and  trunks  and  valises,  show  the  lowest  percentage 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  or  only  1.16  and  1.00 
per  cent  respectively. 

Wages :  As  already  explained  the  wages  received  was  among 
the  information  obtained  from  every  child  included.  As  indi- 
vidual returns  could  not  be  presented  only  the  average,  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  wages  could  be  included.  Table  I  shows 
the  average,  the  highest  and  lowest  wages  for  each  establishment 
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included  in  the  different  industries.  Table  II  shows  the  av- 
erage, the  average  highest  and  the  average  lowest  wages  for  each 
industry.  The  number  of  children  receiving  the  average  wages 
or  more  and  the  number  receiving  the  average  wages  is  shown  in 
both  tables. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  represent  the  final  results 
as  shown  in  the  footings  under  the  wage  group  in  table  II. 


Average  weekly  wages,  all  industries 

Highest  average  weekly  wages,  all  Industries. 
Lowest  average  weekly  wages,  all  Industrie^.. 

Number  receiving  average  wage  or  more 

Number  receiving  less  than  the  average  wage 


12  e» 

888 

228 

1.466 

1,894 


Average  weekly  wages :  For  each  establishment  the  average 
wage  was,  of  course,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  whole  number  of  employed.  For  each  industry  the  av- 
erage w^as  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  sum  of  the  averages  of 
the  establishments  included  by  the  whole  number  of  the  estab- 
lishments. The  average  wage  in  each  of  the- different  industries 
investigated  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  CHILDREN. 


In  fustries. 


Average 

wages 

weekly. 


Agricultural  Implements  . 

Bicycles  

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper  and  wooden. 
Brick  


Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets.. 

Chairs  

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Confectionery,  crackers,  etc.... 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Furniture  

Iron  goods,  malleable 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer,  bottling 

LItnographing  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Mixed  textiles  

Office,  etc.,  fixtures 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Trunks  and  yalises 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous  


Average 


$3  50 
8  22 
2  26 
271 
286 
2  46 
236 
253 
2  41 

1  96 
807 
277 
294 

2  88 
300 
267 
331 
2  39 
275 
2  39 
2  41 
253 
806 
2  74 
272 

.1     $2  69 
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From  this  presentation  we  see  that  the  average  weekly  wages 
paid  in  the  25  industries  represented  is  $2.69.  In  thirteen  of 
these  the  wa^res  exceeded  the  average ;  in  twelve,  the  wages  paid 
was  below  the  average.  The  highest  average  wages  was  paid  in 
agricultural  implements,  or  $3.50  per  week.  Other  industries 
in  which  the  wages  was  three  dollars  or  over  per  week  are:  Lum- 
ber, lath  and  shingles,  bicycles,'  cotton  and  linen  mills,  wagons, 
carriages  and  sleighs,  breweries.  The  lowest  wage  of  $1.96  per 
week  was  found  in  confectionery  and  cracker  factories.  Eight  in- 
dustries paid  less  than  $2.50,  and  nineteen  less  than  $3.00  per 
week. 

The  highest  and  lowest  average  weekly  wages :  The  highest 
average  weekly  wages  for  all  industries  is  $3.38  and  the  lowest 
$2.28.  There  was  thus  a  diflFerence  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  wages  of  $1.10.  The  difference  between  the  different  in- 
dustries is  also  great.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  range  in  this 
case  is^  about  the  same  as  in  the  column  for  the  average  wages. 
Thus  the  industries  showing  the  highest  average  also  show,  as 
a  rule,  the  highest  and  lowest  average.  As  an  example  of  this 
we  may  take  agricultural  implements,  and  confectionary  and 
crackers.  The  first  of  the^e  show,  as  was  explained,  the  high- 
est average  wages  and  it  also  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  av- 
erage wages.  In  the  last,  the  average  wages  paid,  was  the  low- 
est, and  in  this  industry  the  liighest  and  lowest  average  wages 
was  also  below  that  of  any  other  industry.  The  figures  for  the 
other  industries  show  the  same  relative  position. 

The  number  of  children  in  each  case  who  received  the  average 
weekly  wage  or  more  and  less  than  the  average  wage  is  also 
shown.  From  this  group  we  find  first,  that,  of  the  3,360 
children  included,  1,466,  or  43.63  per  cent,  received  $2.69  or 
more  per  week;  and  secondly,  that  1,894  children,  or  56.37  per 
cent.,  received  less  than  $2.69  per  week.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  number  receiving  less  tlian  the  average  wages  is  much  the 
larger.  The  immediate  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  the  variations  in  wages  were  much  more 
narrow ;  there  being  a  difference  of  only  41  cents  between  the 
lowest  average  and  the  average  wage,  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  average  and  the  average  wage  is  69  cent^. 
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Classified  as  to  industries  we  find,  that  in  four  of  these,  the  num- 
ber paid  above  the  average  is  the  highest ;  that  in  20  industries 
the  number  receiving  less  than  the  average  wage  is  the  highest; 
while  in  one  industry,  wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs,  the  number 
is  equal. 

School  attendance:  Regarding  school  attendance  the  or- 
iginal tables  show  for  the  establishments  and  industries  in- 
cluded, the  number  of  children  in  each  case  attending  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  the  average,  the  highest  and  lowest  average  period 
of  years  of  attendance,  the  number  of  children  whose  attendance 
covered  the  average  period  or  over,  and  the  number  of  those 
whose  schooling  was  less  than  the  average  period. 

The  aggregate  results  in  these  tabulations  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Schools. 


Ybabs. 

"S 

•^ 

•6-C 

■ 

5.- 

B 

of  at- 
ce. 

t  aver- 

iod 

sdance 

-aver- 

iod 

idauce 

r  atten 
rage  pc 

■ 

|1 
1.1 

period 
tendan 

■1  5!  S 

Sg-s 

Nun:  be 
ing  ave 
or  over 

I 

> 


a 

^    Co 


B 

a 


5| 

•mm    CS 


Public  schools  only   

Parochial  schools  only 

Both  public  and  parochial  schools. 


1.034 

1.933 

384 


6.5 
6.1 

Pu.  3. 

Pa.  3.3 


7.8 
7.3 


5.3 
4.8 


600 
1,078 


484 
866 


Number  who  had  not  attended  any  school,  9. 

As  to  the  kind  of  school  attcndeil  this  table  shows  that  1,034 
children,  or  30.77  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  investigated  had  at- 
tended public  schools  exclusively;  that  1,933  children,  or  57.52 
per  cent,  had  attended  parochial  schools  exclusively;  and  that 
384,  or  11.42  per  cent,  had  attended  both  of  these  schools. 

The  number  of  children  who  had  not  attended  any  school  was 
9.  Of  these  4  did  not  know  how  to  write  their  own  name  to  the 
certificate. 

The  average  period  of  school  attendance  was  6.5  years  for 
those  who  had  attended  public  schools  and  6.1  for  parochial 
schools.  The  average  period  for  the  public  schools  was  there- 
fore four-tenths  of  one  year  longer  than  the  period  for  parochial 
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Bchoois.  Of  the  children  who  had  gone^to  both  schools,  the  av- 
erage period  was  3  years  for  the  public  and  3.3  years,  or  three- 
tenths  of  a  year  longer,  for  the  parochial. 

The  highest  average  period  was  7.8  years  for  those  who  had 
attended  public  schools  only,  and  7.3  years  for  those  who  had 
attended  parochial  schools  only.  The  diflFerence  here  in  favor  of 
public  schools  is  about  one-half  of  one  year. 

The  figures  for  the  lowest  period  of  attendance  show  about  the 
same  relation :  For  public  schools  the  lowest  average  was  5.3 
years;  for  parochial  schools  4.8  years. 

Of  the  1,034  children  who  had  attended  the  public  schools 
only,  600,  or  about  58  per  cent,  had  completed  the  average  school 
period,  while  434,  or  about  42  per  cent,  had  attended  less  than 
the  average  period. 

Of  the  1,933  children  who  had  gone  to  parochials  only,  1,078, 
or  nearly  56  per  cent,  had  completed  the  average  period,  while 
855,  or  about  44  per  cent,  had  atended  less  than  this  period. 

Place  of  birth :  The  final  result  of  the  data  relating  to  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  children  included,  as  obtained  and  presented 
in  the  foregoing  tables,  is  as  follows : 


Place  of  birth. 


In  Wisconsin  ,     2,618 

In  other  States 150 

In  Germany  692 


Aggregate 1     3.860 


77.92 

4.46 

17.€2 


100. 


In  this  classification  as  to  their  place  of  birth  we  find  that 
2,618  children,  or  77.92  per  cent.,  were  born  in  Wisconsin;  that 
150,  or  4.46  per  cent,  were  bom  in  other  states;  and 
592,  or  17.62  per  e^nt.,  were  bori^  in  Germany.  Regarding  the 
figures  in  the  last  item,  or  those  born  in  Germany,  it  must  be 
said  that  they  are  not  strictly  correct.  Judging  from  the  names 
and  other  circumstances  there  were  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  many  of  the  children  who  gave  Germany  as  their  place  of 
birth  were  in  reality  bom  in  Poland  and  Bohemia. 

Where  living:  The  following  table  shows  where  or  with 
whom  the  children  were  living : 
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Where  living. 


Per 

cent. 


With  one  or  both  parents. 

With  other  relatives 

Boarding  

Aggregate    


According  to  this,  3,313,  or  98.60  per  cent,  of  the  children, 
were  living  with  either  one  or  both  parents ;  43,  or  1.28  per  cent., 
were  living  with  other  relatives,  and  4,  or  .12  per  cent,  of  the 
children,  were  boarding.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know  the  circumstances  which  compelled  the  children  to  live  else- 
where than  with  their  parents.  Owing  to  the  circumstances, 
however,  under  which  this  data  was  obtained,  the  additional  in- 
<:|uiries  necessary  for  this  purpose  would  have  caused  some  in- 
convenience or  required  extra  time,  and  was  therefore  not  at- 
tempted. 

Occupation  of  father:  Inquiries  as  to  the  occupation  of  the 
father  were  made  in  everv  case.  As  the  tables  show  the  answers 
to  these  were  tabulated  in  connection  with  the  other  data  col- 
lected. To  give  the  occupations  as  reported,  in  detail  would 
have  required  more  space  than  cx)uld  be  alloted  for  this  purpose. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  occupation  given  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  come,  broadly  speaking,  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  terms 
"Common  Labor"  and  "Trada"  This  classification  was 
therefore  adopted.  As  thus  classified  2,466  reports, 
or  73.  39  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate,  come  under  the  first  term  or 
^^Common  Labor,"  while  894,  or  26.61  per  cent.,  come  under 
^Trade." 

In  addition  to  the  facts  required  by  the  schedule,  children 
which  appeared  very  young  or  small,  whether  found  to  be  under 
14  years  of  age  or  not,  were  questioned  concerning  the  condi- 
tions in  their  homes.  The  purpose  of  this  was  if  possible  to  ob- 
tain some  fact  or  facts  that  somehow  might  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  on  the  causes  in  operation  which  compelled  these 
children  to  become  wage-earners  at  so  early  an  age.  Our  eiforts 
in  this  respect,  however,  did  not  meet  -vvith  the  desired  success. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  several.  In  the  first  place  the  inquiries 
neceesarv  were  not  included  in  the  schedule  and  hence  difficult  to 
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carry  out.  Then  again  it  was  found  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything,  more  ground  would  have  had  to  be  covered  than  the 
Bureau  was  prepared  for.  While  thus  not  a  success  as  a  "whole, 
many  facts  were  gathered  that  proved  interesting.  Among 
these  a  few,  such  as  those  which  related  to  whether  or  not  the 
father  was  working  and  whether  the  family  owned  the  house  or 
home  in  which  they  lived  deserve  to  be  included  here.^ 

As  to  whether  the  father  was  working,  1,219,  or  36.28  per 
cent,  of  the  children,  were  questioned.  The  answers  brought 
out  the  facts  that  in  510  cases,  or  40.40  per  cent,  of  the  number 
questioned  in  this  regard,  the  father  was  at  work ;  that  in  235 
cases,  or  21.20  per  cent.,  the  father  was  dead;  and  that  in  356 
cases,  or  32.40  per  cent,  the  father  was  not  at  work.  The  rea- 
son for  such  idleness  was,  when  living,  usually  attributed  to  sick- 
ness or  inability  to  find  work. 

As  to  the  owTiership  of  their  home  1,099  children  were  ques- 
tioned. Of  these  769,  or  63.08  per  cent.,  started  that  the  house  or 
property  where  they  lived  was  owned  by  the  father  or  by  the 
family,  and  450,  or  36.92  per  cent.,  said  the  family  rented  their 
home.  The  amount  paid  as  rent  was  also  inquired  about  and 
from  their  answers  it  was  found  that  the  average  monthly  rate 
was  $4.50.  The  most  noticeable  feature  about  the  above  answers 
is  the  large  percentage  who  owned  their  homes. 

In  this  part  or  under  "Special  Inspection"  among  other  facts 
has  been  sho\vn  the  aggregate  persons  employed  and  number  or 
proportion  of  same  who  were  16  years  of  age  or  under  for  the 
various  establishments  included  in  this  inspection.  In  the 
"General  Inspection"  is  shown  for  the  establishments  included 
there  the  aggregate  persons  employed  and  number  or  proportion 
of  these  who  were  18  vears  or  under.  The  former,  or  the 
"Special  Inspection,"  was  conducted  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  1898.  This  inspection  embraced  215  establishments.  The 
latter,  or  the  "General  Inspection,"  was  begim  in  the  early  part 
of  1897  or  just  one  year  previous.  This  inspection  embraced 
practicallj'  all  factories  in  the  state  including  those  inspected  at 
the  special  inspection.  The  215  establishments  referred  to  are 
therefore  covered  by  both  inspections.  As  the  data  relating 
to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  establishm^its  is 
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also  alike  or  similar  in  the  two  cases  a  comparison  of  the  results 
of  the  two  inspections  will  be  found  interesting.  Such  a  com- 
parison is  therefore  presented  in  the  following  table: 


COMPARISONS   OF   PERSONS    EMPLOYED   IN   215   ESTABLISHMENTS   IN 

1897  AND  1896. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  Implements  .... 

Bicycles   

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  wooden  and  paper 

Brick  


Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets 

Chairs   

Cigars   and   tobacco 

Clothing  

Confectionery,  crackers,  etc. 


Cotton  and  linen  mills. 

Furniture    

Iron  goods  

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  


Lithographing  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles.. 

Mixed   textiles   

Office  and  saloon  fixtures.... 
Sash,  doors  and  blinds 


Sheet  metal  goods 

Trunks  and  yalises 

Wagons,  carriages  &  sleighs 
Woolen  and  worsted  mills.. 
Miscellaneous  


Aggregates  and  percen 
tages  


a 
c 

S 

5 

OD 


z 


No.  OF  WA0ETEARNBB8 

SpEciAii  Iksp.,  IHkfiL 


O 


rA 


ttto 


ii 


E  o  ^ 


1 1 

71 

121 

4 

11 

9 
6 
9 

3 
12 
12 
10 


5 
5 
4 
5 
13 

7 
6 
7 
G 
39 


215 


1.213 

23 

821 

49 

1.098 

97 

1.014 

171 

232 

17 

97 

18 

2.969 

202 

441 

48 

eo6 

47 

744 

162 

5121 


35| 


1.655 

116 

2,302 

180 

2.063 

502 

2.509 

135 

303 

39 

734 

100 

377 

154 

515 

25 

2,787 

229 

1,732 

343 

1.085 

100 

1,685 

28 

597 

49 

6.714 

501 

33,805 

3,360 

& 


No.  or  Waos  Eabnebs- 
Oen.  Insp.,  1S97. 


5.2 


an  5j 


3 
9* 

S  S  d 


1.89 

1,259 

6.96 

956 

8.83 

1,289 

16.86 

1,071 

7.32 

206 

18.57 

109 

6.80 

2,680 

10.88 

490 

7.75 

614 

20.44 

543 

6.83 

501 

7.01 

1.618 

7.82 

1.533 

24.33 

1.896 

6.38 

2.481 

12.87 

331 

13.62 

749 

40.85 

309 

4.85 

455 

8.^ 

2.334 

19.80 

1.585 

9.21 

957 

1.66, 

1.392 

8.21 

590 

8.76 

5.052 

1 

9.901    30.999 


84 

76 

337 

301 

33 

31 
444 
148 
120 
225 


6.67 

7.85 

26.1b 

30.00. 

11.16 

28.22 

16.56 
30.20' 
19.58 
41.44 


91 

18.14 

184 

11.37 

283 

18.46 

778 

41.05 

324 

13.06 

76 

23.00> 

130 

17.37 

152 

49.19 

42 

9.23 

414 

17.70- 

732 

46.20- 

204 

21.32 

76 

5.46 

133 

22.64 

1,037 

20.52. 

1 
6.464 

20.82 

As  said  the  above  table  covers  215  establishments.  These  es- 
tablishments were  inspooted  at  both  inspections  and,  if  ^^Miscel- 
laneous" is  considered  as  one  industry,  it  represents  25  in- 
dustries. 

The  above  table  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  At  the  first 
inspection,  or  that  of  1897,  30,999  persons  were  employed.  At 
the  last,  or  special  inspection,  33,805  persons  were  employed  by 
the  same  establishments.  Comparing  these  aggregates  we  find 
an  increase,  in  the  latter  year,  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
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of  2,806  persons  or  practically  10  per  cent  This  increase,  how- 
ever, is  not  shared  in  bv  all  industries.  A  study  of  the  table 
will  show  that  15  industries  only  show  an  increase,  and  that  10 
show  a  decrease.  The  increase  in  the  former  case,  however,  is 
•considerable,  amounting  in  all  to  3,321  persons,  while  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  decrease  foots  up  to  515  persons  only.  The  changes 
as  between  the  different  industries  are  too  apparent  to  need  fur- 
ther explanations. 

As  to  the  number  of  children  employed  we  find  that  of  the 
30,999  persons  employed  at  the  ^^General  Inspection"  in  1897, 
6,454,  or  20.82  per  cent.,  were  18  years  of  age  or  under;  and 
that  of  the  33,805  persons  employed  at  time  of  the  "Special  In- 
spection" in  1898,  or  one  year  later,  3,360,  or  9.90  per  cent, 
were  16  years  of  age  or  under.  As  the  age  limit  at  the  first  in- 
spection was  placed  at  18  and  in  the  latter  at  16  years,  these 
figures  do  not  indicate  either  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  child 
labor.  The  relative  proportion,  however,  of  child  labor  is 
shown.  As  the  establishments  included  are  representa- 
tive, the  proportion  shown  represents  'the  condition  in  this  respect 
in  our  manufacturing  centers  for  the  industries  covered. 
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* 

This  presentation  of  statistics  of  manufactures  for  this  state 
is  a  deviation  from  any  method  formerly  employed.  In  the  last 
l)ienniai  report  of  this  Bureau  our  object  was  to  show  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  several  classified  industries  in  the  state,  and 
for  that  reason  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  almost  wholly 
'expressed  in  percentages,  for  reasons  thep.  explained.  In  the 
present  report  we  aim  to  show  the  conditions  of  the  different  in- 
dustries by  the  totals  of  the  several  statistical  inquiries  for  the 
years  of  1896  and  1897,  and  by  this  method  afford  ample  com- 
parison between  the  two  years  along  each  line  of  inquiry. 

The  data  for  this  investigation  covers  two  years,  1896  and 
1897,  and  was  obtained  from  manufacturers  on  schedules  pre-, 
pared  for  the  purpose.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  manufac- 
turers, as  a  rule,  now  see  the  import  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
and  a  more  cheerful  compliance  with  its  requests  are  made. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  last  year,  as  the  schedules  or  re- 
turns  were^in  most  cases  filled  out  complete;  some,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  written  to  several  times  before  all  the  facts 
sought  could  be  obtained. 

This  form  of  investigation  is  now  carried  on  by  several  states 
in  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparisons  of  con- 
ditions along  industrial  lines.  The  many  and  important  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  state  demand  that  the  investigations 
be  as  full  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  that  the  system  of  in- 
vestigation l)e  continued  for  some  time  along  certain  lines  rather 
ithan  on  .detached  or  special  lines,  so  that  the  results 
when  incorporated  into  a  report,  would  be  of  obvious  value. 
The  Bureau  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  oldest  in  the 
•coimtry,  and  perhaps  the  best  equipped  of  any  bureau  of  its 
"kind  for  effective  work,  has  conducted  similar  investigations  for 
imany  veaxs  with  verv  satisfactory  results.     We  have  therefore 
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to  a  great  extent  confonned  to  the  method  of  said  bureau,  both 
as  to  form  of  tables  and  arrangement  of  facts  gathered,  believ- 
ing that  the  best  results  to  the  state  could  be  obtained  thereby. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  acting  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of 
other  states,  which  are  conducting  investigations  along  this 
same  lin€\ 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  continue  this 
feature  of  investigation  for  succeeding  reports,  as  its  value,  both, 
to  the  manufacturers  and  working  men,  must  be  apparent. 

The  several  results  shown  in  this  report  are  built  upon  the 
data  from  identical  establishments  making  returns  both  in  1896 
and  1S97,  and  permits  of  direct  comparisons  on  the  same  basis 
for  both  vears. 

Establishments  which  made  returns  for  the  first  time  in 
1897,  and  some  which  reported  for  1896,  but  for  some  valid  rea- 
son failed  to  report  for  1897,  are,  of  cours^,  not  included  for 
consideration  in  this  report. 

The  statistics  contained  herein  include  complete  reports  from 
.  1,245  establishment^,  classified  into  48  industries.  This  num- 
ber is  increased  to  1,499  establishments,  when  we  include  those 
making  returns  as  to  wages,  yearly  earnings,  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  and  time  in  operation,  and  brings  the  number  of 
industries  to  58. 

The  statistical  presentations  show  by  industries  the  munber 
of  private  firms  and  corporations,  the  number  of  partners  and 
stockholders,  amount  of  capital  invested,  stock  and  material 
used,  goo<ls  made  and  work  done,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, total  amount  paid  in  wages  and  yearly  earnings,  pro- 
portion of  business  done  and  time  in  operation. 

Relating  to  the  question  of  private  firms  and  corporations,  it 
can  be  sai<l  that  the  Bureau  has  been  very  fortunte  in  getting 
quite  complete  answers,  as  only  twelve  establishments  failed  to 
designate.  The  explanation  for  this  failure  to  designate  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  manager  of  establishments  belonging 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  foreign  or  non-resident  owTiers,  does  Bot 
know  the  number  of  stockholders  in  the  cencern,  and  as  a  rule, 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  information. 

By  the  term  "Capital  invested"  is  meant  here  all  the  capita! 
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devoted  for  the  purposes  of  production,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
following  principal  items:  Value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fix- 
tures ;  value  of  machinery,  tools  and  implements,  value  of  raw 
material  at  end  of  fiscal  vear  of  establishment,  cash  and  credit 
capital,  etc. 

Bv  ''Stock  and  Materials  Used"  is  meant  all  the  materials 
used  or  consumed  in  manufacturing  the  product  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  includes  all  kinds  of  supplies  such  as  fuel,  boxes,  bar- 
rels, light,  etc. 

The  ^*Value  of  Goods"  mado  or  work  done,  or  the  product  of 
the  industry,  embodies  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  producing 
it,  leaving:  it  in  a  condition  readv  for  the  consumer. 

The  tables  containing  the  information  gives  the  value  of 
goods  made  or  \vork  done  by  industries,  and  when  the  total 
product  or  value  of  goods  ma<le  is  referred  to,  it  is  meant  the 
product  of  the  1,245  establishments  making  returns  for  the 
vears  180G  and  1897. 

The  number  of  persons  employe<l  is  shown  by  industries,  giv- 
ing in  separate  tables  the  avera<?c-  number,  the  smallest  and  the 
greatest  number,  together  with  the  excess  of  greatest  over  small- 
est number. 

Employment  in  each  separate  industry  of  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  in  •oach  month  for  the  two  vears  is  also 

« 

showTi. 

The  tables  relating  to  wages  are  found  in  three  parts.  The 
first  presentation  gives  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  by  in> 
dustri€\s  for  189G  and  1807:  the  second,  the  averaire  vearlv 
earnings,  which  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of 
wages  by  the  sum  re])resenting  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  regardless  of  sex  or  age.  This  being  simply  a  pro 
rata  dr\'ision  of  the  total  amount  j)aid  in  wages  among  the  total 
number  of  employes,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  which  does  not 
of  itself  signify  a  corresjxmding  change  in  tho  rate  of  daily 
wages  paid.  An  increase  or  decrc  ase  in  the  average  yearly  earn- 
nings  is  more  attributable  to  tlu*  loss  of  time  or  an  incr?arted 
numbi^r  of  low-priced  help,  than  to  anything  else. 

The  third  part  relates  to  classified  weekly  wages.  A  table  of 
wage  rates  is  given,  ranging  from  $25.00  per  week,  and  over. 
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(io^vIl  to  $1.50  per  week  or  less.  The  employes,  divided  into 
four  classes, — males  and  females,  18  years  and  over,  and  males 
and  females  under  18  years  of  age, — are  entered  in  their  respec- 
tive place  according  to  the  rate  of  wage  received. 

In  proportion  of  business  done,  the  greatest  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  establishment  with  present  facilities  is  considered 
100  per  cent.  If  an  establishment  turned  out  goods  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  its  maximum  capacity,  the  proportion  of  busi- 
ness douQ  would  be  considered  as  75  per  cent,  and  if  the  output 
reached  only  one-half,  the  proportion  would  be  50  per  cent 
The  last  table  relates  to  days  in  operation  of  each  industry,  and 
an  average  for  All  Industries. 

Whenever  *^A11  Industries,"  or  any  totals  represented  by 
said  term,  are  referred  to  in  this  report,  it  should  be  understood 
to  mean  the  total  number  of  industries  or  any  total  amount  rep- 
resented bv  said  number  of  industries  which  are  found  at  end  of 
each  table. 

As  the  establishments  furnishing  the  data  for  these  totals  have 
made  returns  for  each  of  the  two  vears,  thev  enable  a  fair  com- 
parison  to  bo  made  between  1896  and  1897  that  could  not  have 
been  obtained  in  any  other  Avay. 

This  report  is  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  the  statistical 
tables  by  industries,  arranged  according  to  the  heads  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  second  contains  a  detailed  industry  presenta- 
tion or  a  grouping  of  fact^s  for  twelve  leading  industries,  ar- 
ranged for  convenience  and  comparison,  one  presentation  of  the 
twelve  industries  consolidated  and  a  similar  one  for  all  indus- 
tries. 

The  third  part  is  an  analysis  or  retrospect  over  all  the  tables. 
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PRIVATE   FIBUS   AND   ( 


RPORATIONS;    PARTNERS   AND   STOCK  HOLD  BBS; 
BV  INDUSTRIES. 
1896. 


Arllnnns'  looH  nnd  ha tdwn re  specialties 

Bloe'PB-  Trlcj-elcM.  etc 

Buota  ana   Stiom   

BoioK  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick.  Tile  and  Sewsr  Pipes 

nrunius.    Brushes  and   Baskels 

Barlal  CoaeB,  Casketa,  Cofflus  etc 

'Cement,  Lime,  Plnattr  etc 

Cigara.   Snnff  and  Tobacco 

ClollllllB   

■  Odd  feci  loDerles,   Craclcers.  etc 

CookliiK  and  KeHlInG  Apparatus 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  Lloea  Goods 

Rleclrlcflt  and  Gas  Apparatus  sod  Sapp 

Flour  and  Fetd 

Food  rrepa ratio 09  

Furniture  

Fan.  Qlaves  and  Mltleua 

■Iron  Cooda  (Malleable! 

Knll  Goods  

Leather  , . 

•-Lumber.  Latb  and  Sblugles 

Halt  

*  Mai^Mneo  nod  macblnerv 

Office  and  Saloon  Fixtures,  etc 

Palnl«  Oils  and  Crude  Chemlcata 

■Paper  and  Polp 

Printers'    Supplies    

Saddlery.    Harness,   etc 

Sash.  noom.  Blinds,  etc 

Sheet  Metal  Qoods  

'Ship  and  Boat  BnlMlng. 

Soap.  Lye.  Potash,  etc 

Stone  (Oranlte.  MarbitretcX'i!!!!!!!!!!! 

Toys   and   Games 

Trunks.  Valises,  etc 

Waffons.  (Tarrlagea  and  Sleighs 

Woodeo ware  

Voolen  and  Worsted  Goods 

All  iDdDslrles 


12451  eiSIHM 


'  One  establishment  no 
'  Three  eataWlshmeufa 
'One  entabllshment  no 


■  Two  establishments  no  pi 

•Three  eatabllsbments  no  partners  or  slockholilers  reported, 

'  une  eslabllsbment  no  partners  or  stockholders  reported. 


r  stockholders  reported, 
r  stockholders  reported. 
BtocSholders  reported. 
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PRIVATE   FIRMS  AND   CORPORATIOXS;    PARTNERS   AND    STOCKHOLDERS: 

BY    INDUSTRIES. 

1897. 

In  the  followiug  table,  the  number  of  private  flrms  and  corporations  in  each 
indnbtry,  together  with  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  by  sex.  Is 
given: 


Industbies. 


5 

a 


00 
B  > 


nombbk  op 
Partners. 


a 


Number  OF 

Stock- 
holders. 


s 

o 


o 


:?8 


X 

I 


C 

'•I 

ox 


Agricultural  Implements 

Artisans'  Tools  &  Hardware  Specialties 

Bicycles,  Tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and   Shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe 

Brooms,  Brushes  and  Basnets 

Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Co^ns,  etc 

^Cement,   Lime,   Plaster,   etc 

Chairs  


Cigars,  SnufT  and  Tobacco 

Clothing   

*  Confectionery,  Crackers,  etc , 

Cooking  and  Heating  Apparatus 

Cooperage   

•Cotton  and  Linen  Goods 

Electrical  &  Gas  Apparatus  &  Supplies, 

Flour  and  Feed  

Food  Preparations 

Furniture    


Furs,  >GlloTes'  and  Mittens 

^  Iron  Goods  (Malleable) 

Knit  (Joods  

Lager  Beer   

Leacuer  

^Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Malt  

'^  Machines  and  Machinery 

Office  and  Saloon  Fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  Oils  and  Crude  Chemicals. 


"Paper  and  Pulp 

Printers'   Supplies   

Saddlery,   Harness,   etc 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  etc 

Sheet  Metal  Goods 

'Ship  and  Boat  Building 

Soap,  Lye,  Potash,  etc 

Staves  and  Heading , 

Stone,  (Granite.  Marble,  etc.), 
Straw  Goods  


Toys  and  Games  

Trunks,  Valises,  etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  Carriages  and  Sleighs. 

Woodenware   

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 


All  industries 


31 
10 

7 
24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 
13 

54 

25 
12 
24 
21 
5 
21 
86 
31 
42 

11 
26 
15 
'1| 
33 
168 
20 
.^6 
15! 


34 
4 

91 
73 
26 
6 
9 
21 
10 


8 

8 

2 

9 

17 

14 

14 

2 

3 

1 

51 
15 

2 
15 
12 

2 

8 
55 
17 


19 

15 

3 

15 

37 

38 

21 

8 

4 

1 

65 
64 

3 

30 
14 

4 

15 

112 

53 


14 


HI     19 


22 


191    23 
15 
3 


15 

51 

38 

21 

8 

4 

2 

65 
86 

3 
31 
14 

4 

15 

117 

54 

19 


15 
12 
9 
5 
2 
8 
12 

3 

10 

7 

9 

9 

3 

13 

31 

14 


I 
201]    35 
7 
28 


151 
45 
66 
39 
18 
201 
167 

17 

521 

25 

S3 

116 

169 

118 

405 

62 


236  25;. 

7  21 

1     29  32 

17;  168  1S3 

8     53,  104 

20     86  124 

45  66 

181  26 

2341  238 

1971  ins 


33 

30 


81    16]      21    18 

71    141... 
6|     12 


40 
19 
66 

6 

45 
10 

2 


1 

57       3 
79 
103 

J.4i .... 

731      1 
27| 

4 


14 
13 
60 
79 
105 
14 
74 
27 
4! 


3! 

..I 


I 


5! 

43 

19 

2 

6 

12 

It 


81 

9i 

34 

3 

91 

26' 

11 

1 


81 
91 
34 

3 
11 
26j 
12' 

II 


I 


0 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 


1'  2{. 

21  41, 

21  21, 

36!  112' 

61  10;. 


,.l      2' 
..I      4: 

4|  1161 

..I     101 

3!    101 

_i 1- 


311  4181 

I  1 

31  12j 

17'  148' 

9]  601 

311  397! 

1411460, 

1011  548 

141  123 

391  227 

51  312! 

51  18, 

I  ' 

2$t  156i 

41  171 

4|  17. 

30'  1631 

71  46l 

3  31 

3  39 

9  501 

3!  231 

4!  251 

I  1 

4<  42* 

7t  581 

71  471 

17]  250 

51  25 

121  87 


25 

3 

4 

3 

23 

15 

72 

5 

33 


28 
87 
119 
192 
133 
477 
67 
451 


82 
163 

SI 
118 
133 
196 
148 
SM 
121 


12<      30 


51  153 

167 

101  70 

83 

49i  446. 

Sd6 

284117441  1823 

84  632i 

737 

11 

27 
5 


1341  148 
2541  S28 
317     344 


1;    19      23 
18l  174     177 


1 
2. 

IS 


3 

II 


18 
19 


IS 
27 


181!    272 
53      87 


3S 
42 
51: 
23 

27 


41 

53 
77 
35 


1  43  45 

9  67'  71 

4  51*  53 

SS:  28S:  404 

41  23f  39 

231  1101  120 


1245]  62511262,    6313251  608[6769;  94i  Ta6:90fl 


*  One  establishment  no  partners  or  i^tockholders  reported. 

*  Three  establishments  no  partners  or  stockholders  reported. 

*  One  establishment  no  partners  or  stockholders  reported. 

*  One  cstabll.»hment  no  partners  or  stockholders  reported. 

*  Two  establishments  no  partners  or  stockholders  reported. 

"  Three  establishments  no  partners  or  stockholders  reported. 
^  One  establishment  no  partners  or  stockholders  reported. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED-BY   INDUSTRIES. 
1896    AND    1897. 

The  capital  inveBted  by  1.245  establishments  is  repr€sented  in  the  following 
table.  Comparison  is  made  between  the  two  years,  and  the  relative  increase 
or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount  and  percentages. 


Ikduhtries. 


.3 

2  . 

X  a 

o  " 

o 


Amount  op  Capital 
Invested. 


Agricultural  Implementb  

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  special- 

ties   

Bicycles,   tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tiles  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brubhes  and  baskets 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cofflus,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,   etc 

Chairs    

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothlni?   

Confectioneries,   crackers,   etc 

Cooking;  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods  

Slectricai    and    gas    apparatus    and 

supplies  

Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations  

Furniture  


31 

10 
I 
24 
29 
23 
19 
4 

12 
13 

54 
25 
12 
24 
21 
5 

21 
86 
31 
42 


I 


Furs,  gloves  and  mittens H 

Iron  goous  (malleable) i    25 

Knit  goods  15 

Imager  beer   

Xiea t  her  ; 

Lumber,   lath  and  shingles 

Malt    

Machines   and   machinery 

Ofllre  and  sa.oon  flxtures.  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals... 


Paper  and   pulp 

Printers'  supplies   

Saddlery,    harness,    etr 

Sash,   doors,  blinds,   etc 

Sheet   metal   goods 

Ship   and   boat   building 

Boap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves    and    heading 

intone  (granite,  marble,  etc.). 
Btraw  goods   


Toys  and  games 

Trunks,    valises,    etc 

Veneer   

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woodenware   

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


All  Industries. 


71 
33 

168 
2u 
86 

151 
7 

34' 

41 

91 
73 
261 

61 

9 

21 

10' 

5 

5! 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 


1245 


1896. 


$6,247,280 

575.979 

715,272 

1.955.624 

1.156.913 

927,437 

212.499 

266,500 

986.215 

3,470,281 

1,314.237 

1,676.936 

624.741 

1,375.296 

526.788 

617,171 

1.713,612 
6,449.116 
4,117,091 
3.045,192 

286,323 
4,223,641 
1.440,606 
33.943.545 
10.394,318 
44.989.633 
4.318.6141 
8.244.923! 
903.4201 
699,000' 

8.224.9771 
213.9341 
196.46SI 
5.504. a32{ 
2.732.280 
1.494.344 
509.000 
3.33.249 
316.826 
626.915 

303.068 
807.589 
232.837 

4.258.192 
989.836 

1,752.4741 


1887. 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decrease  (— )  in 

1897. 


Amounts. 


Per 
ceot. 


r7.826,158 


+   11,578,878 


585.063  + 

960.049  + 

1,900,423  — 

1,480,139  + 

903.110I— 

193,0931+ 

349.500  + 

1.046,205  + 

8,835.742  + 


+ 
+ 
+ 


1.616.419 

1,719,252 

671,742 

1,737.501 

530.2501+ 

668,349 

2.086.608 
7.411.133 
4.751,285 
2,776.295 

351.395 

4.427,480 

1.756.464 

35.539.0911+ 

12,124.012  f 

45.642.002  f 

5.028.607  + 

9.038.030  f 

816.9661— 

922.750H- 

i 
9,014.723'+ 
264.3551-*- 
202.9S9I+ 
5,541.3571+ 
2,673,6221- 
1,495.259'+ 
621.289  + 
425.7411+ 
224.8761— 
704.900!+ 


337.6241+ 

834.1791+ 

305.2241+ 

5.288.91;-)!+ 

1.030.2341+ 

2. 200.2791+ 


+  25.27 


9.074 

244.777 

55.201 

323.2261+ 

24.327 

19.406 

83.000 

59.990 

365,461 


1.57 
31.42 
-2.90 
27.93 
-  2.62 

9.18 
31.14 

6.08 
10.53 


302.182  +  22.99 
42.3161+  2.52 
47,001  +   7.52 

36^.205-26.33 

3.4621  i-   0.57 

51,1781+  8.29 

372.996  +  21.70 
962,017'+ 14.91 
634.1941+  15.40 
268.8971—  8.83 


65,0721+ 

208.839;+ 

315.858 

1.595.546 

1.729.694 

652.369 

709.993 

793.1071+ 

86.454t- 

223.750;+ 

i 

78^,746 1 + 

50.421'+ 

6.5211+ 

36.4251+ 

68,658'- 

9151+ 

12.289:+ 

92.4921+ 

91.950;- 

T7.985  + 


34,556 
26,590 
72,387 
1.030.723 
40.398 
447.805 


22.73 

4.82 
21.92 

4.66 
16.64 

1.45 
16.44 

8.77 
-9.56 
32.15 

9.60 

23.56 

3.31 

0.66 

2.14 

0.06 

2.41 

27.75 

29.02 

12.23 


1175.905.12411189.760.6691+  |13.855.54d 
t I I 


+  11.40 
+  3.29 
+  31.08 
+  24.20 
+  4.08 
+  25.90 

+   7.87 


36 
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STOCK  OB   MATERIAL   USED-BY   INDUSTRIES. 
1896    AND    1897. 

The  figures  given  In  the  table  below  for  stock  or  material  used,  represent  the 
amount  reported  by  1,245  establishments  for  both  years.  Comparison  is  made 
between  the  two  years,  and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount 
and  percentages. 


Induht&ibs. 


an 


1^ 

oS 

2 


"Value  of  Stock  or 
Material  Used. 


18S6. 


1897. 


Increase  (+)  or 

DECREAttE  <—)  n 


A  ♦     ]  Per 

Amounts.  ,  cuxl. 

if 


Agricultural  implements  

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  special- 
ties   

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoe 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tiles  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc — 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs    

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing    

Confectioneries,  crackers,   etc 

Cooking  and   heating  apparatus 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical    and    gas    apparatus    and 

supplies  

flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations   

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Iron   goods   (malleable) 

Knit  goods   

Lager  beer  

Leather  • 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

Machines  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals  ... 

Paper  and  pulp  

Printers*  supplies  

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone,   (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods   

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,   valises,   etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Wooden  ware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industriefl  


31 

10 
7 
24 
29 
23 
19 

<] 
12 
13 

64 
25 
12 
24 
21 
6 

r 

21 
86 
31 
42 

11 
25 
16 
71 
33 
168 
20 
86 
151 
7 

84 

4 

9 

78 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

6 

6 

9 

9 

63 

n 

17 


$2,268,9501  12.174,798 


1245 


267.855 

776,793 

1,742,081 

898.500 

69.573 

74.303 

222.156 

308.188 

1.007.428 

1.265.515 
1,422.387 
813,548 
476,672 
441.433 
265.271 

829.599 

15.889,410 

10.173,349 

1.448,760 

429.302 
2.753.694 

626.073 
3,270.795 
9,789,314 
9.861,062 
2.376.625 
3.059,369 

285,487 

880,618 

3,392.882 

87,081 

149,628 

2.680.742 

1.706,597 

493.813 

238.932 

186.678 

111.395 

330.751 

94.328 
359,010 
102.124 
1.622.409 
922,041 
662.760 


887.027.266 


994.1521-  4.1&. 


+ 
+ 
+ 


237.492 
910.253 
1.983.766 
1.030.849 
66,990i— 
73,355  — 
284,192  + 
277.809  — 
1,077.342  + 


1,324.851 
1.593,826 
981.690 
543,257 
346,976 
320,070 

870,782 

18,724,577 

11,338.905 

1.333.608 

909.404 
3.010.246 

792.277 

3,702.671 

11.320.816 

12.187.522 

2.451.507 

3,333.014 

261,906 

926,568 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


3,481.677 

90.968 

296,897 

2.879.007 

1.896,6431+ 

290,6771— 

382.089 

280.193 

113.895 

360.168 

97.381 
411.193 
137.248 
2,116,760 
767.692 
844,629 


986.130.070 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


90.963 

133.460 

241,685 

132,349 

2.683 

948 

62,036 

30.379 

69,914 

59.336 
171,439 
168.082 
66.585 
94,4OT 
54.799 


+  41,183 
+  2.835,167 
+  1.165.566 
115.257 


u.sa 

17.18 
11.84 
14.72 
-3.71 

1.27 
27.92 
-9.86 

6.91 


+  4.69 
+  12.05 
+  20.6& 
+  13.92 
-21.3* 
+  20.6^ 

+  4.95 
+  17.84 
+  U.45 
-7.96 


119,898—27.9$ 

256.5521+  9.S1 

166.204]+ 26.54 

431,8761+  13.2» 

1.521.5021+15,64 

2;326.460{+  23.S9 

54.882>-  2.39 

273.645+  8.94 

23.5821—  8.2» 

^.950+  5.21 


88,696 
3,887 

87.269 
198,265 
189.946 
203.136 
143. 

43,515 
2,500 

29.417 


167  + 


62.183 

35.124 

594,341 

154,3491 


2.61 
+  4.46 
+  68.32 
+  7.3» 
+  11.11 
—ti.lS 
59.92 
+  23.31 
+  2.24 
+  8.89 


3.058+  3.24 


+  14.53 
+  34.39 

+  39.03 
-16.7J 


191.8791+29.70 


+  IU.102.804I+U.7B 
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GOODS  MADE  AND   WORK   DONE- BY   INDUSTRIES, 

18G6    AND    1897. 

The  figures  given  for  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  represent  the  value 
of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  the  1,245  establishments  reporting  for  both 
years.  Comparison  is  mad^  between  the  two  years  and  the  relative  increase 
or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount  and  percentages. 


Industries. 


I- 

I©  » 

og 
6E 

1^^ 


Value  of  Goods 

Made  and  \¥obk 

Dons. 


1896. 


1887. 


Incbease  (-f)  OR 

Dbcbbase  (^) 

IN  1897. 


Amounts. 


Per 
cent. 


Agricultural  implements 

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  special- 
ties   

Bicycles,   tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tiles  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc — 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs  

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing   

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical    and    gas    apparatus    and 

supplietf    

Flour  and  feed  

Food  preparations  

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  

Leather  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

Machines  and   machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'  supplies  

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods  

Toys  and  gAmes «... 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Woodenware   

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industries  


31 

10 
7 

24 
29 
28 
19 
4 
12 
13 

54 

2r. 

12 
24 
21 

5 

21 
86 
31 
42 

U 
25 
15 
71 
331 
168 
20 
86 
16 
7 

84 
4 
9 

73 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

5 

5 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 


1245 


$4,529,474 

712,165 

1,340,014 

'3,018,633 

1,615.386 

236.040 

178,618 

447,913 

683.834 

2.299,371 

2,085.317' 
2.670,425 
1.450.215 
1.185.068 
893.735 
472,278 

2,162,852 
19,186.233 
12.583,578 

3.036.842 

760,019 

6.183.803 

1.830,961 

15.394,071 

13.445.3461 

18.322.764 

3,578.934 

7,662,023 

753,398 

1.247,149 

6.592.166 

222,666 

276.188 

6.002.045 

8,160,488 

1,202.260 

430.967 

418.396 

811,417 

789,652 

225,587 

758.118 

283.676 

3.121,668 

1.700,831 

1.212.072 


$4,242,134 

624,404 

1,509.862 

3.416.422 

1.849.952 

225,824 

174.404 

559.898 

603.310 

2,494,412 

2,206,006 
2.966.824 
1,670.201 
1.325,262 
717.497 
546,324 

2.156,197 
22.016.981 
13,717,083 

2,776.577 


—     1287,340 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


628,438 

6.342,249  + 

1,664,638  + 

16,945.217  + 

15.153,3611+ 


+ 
+ 


87,761 

169,838 

397.789 

234,566 

9.216 

4.214 

111.985 

80,624 

195,041 

120,688 
286,399 
119,986 
140,184 
176.238 
74,046 

6,156 

2,830.748 

1,133,506 

260,265 


—  6.22 

—12.82 
+  12.67 
+  13.17 
-t- 14.62 

—  3.92 

—  2.36 
+  25.00 
—11.77 
+  8.4& 

+  6.7» 
+  10.72 
+  8.27 
+  11.83 
—19.71 
+  15.67 

—  0.28 
+  14.76 
+  9.00 

—  8.67 


22.043.162 

3,681,990 

8,156.581 

687,727 

1,316,667 

6,656,806 
280.469 
414.175 
6.200.706 
8,876,417 
666,473 
676,411 
524,414 
311,886 
852.521 

226.606 

o4o,S96 

378,469 

4.266.259 

1,660.375 

1.618.817 


1155.152.90611169.946.673 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


221,672  -29.54 

158,4461+  2.56 

828.6771+  24.31 

1,651,1461+ 10.07 

1,708,0151+  12.70 

8,720.398  

103,056 

493.558 

65.671 

68,408 


—    36.360 


+ 

7,914] 

+ 

187,987 

+ 

268,661 

+ 

225,989 

— 

636.787 

+ 

244.424 

+ 

106,016 

+ 

469 

+ 

62,869 

+ 

1.019 

+ 

90,278 

+ 

89.794 

+ 

1.184,701 

— 

140.456 

+ 

401.745 

+ 114.798.767 

+  20.30 
+  2.87 
+  6.44 
+  8.71 
+  5.48 

—  0.65 
'+  3.66 
+  49.96 
+  6.17 
+  7.10 
-44.67 
+  66.71 
+  25.33 
+  0.16 
+  7.96 

+  0.45 
+  11.90 
+  31.66 
+  36.67 

—  8.26 
+  33.14 

+  9.63 
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SMikLLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED- 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 

The  terms  "Period  of  Emplormeut  of  Smallest  Number*'  and  "Period  of  Em- 
ployment of  Greatest  Number/'  as  used  lu  the  following  table,  are  meant  those 
times,  as  regards  aggregate  number  of  persons  employed,  when  the  smallest  or 
greatest  number,  respectively,  was  employed.  Wage  earners  only  are  consid- 
ered; officers,  clerks  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 

AGGREGATES-1896 


Industries. 


No  of 

«^«tab- 

lish- 

ments. 


AffgTP- 

>  gate  Rx- 
'.    era«re 
number 
of  per- 
sons em 
ployed. 


aooreoatb  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed AT  Peki- 
ODs  OF  Employ- 
ment OF— 


Small«*9t 
number. 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Exees 
great- 
est 
oT<»r 
small- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Agricultural  implements   

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  specialties 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks)  . 

Bicycles,   tricycles,   etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,   brushes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs    

Chemical  preparations   

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing   

Coal   and  wood 

Confectioneries,   crackers,   etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrjical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies"   

Electrical  and  gas  lighting,   power  and 

street  railways   

Fancy  articles  

Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations  

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Grain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron   goods   (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)  

Knit  goods   

Lager  beer  

Laundries    

Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt    

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles  

Office  and  saloon  fixturear.  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'  supplies  

Railway  equipment   

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 


31 
10 

18 
7 

241 
29 

23' 

191 

41 

121 

is! 

131 

541 
251 
2S' 
12' 
241 
21 
5 

! 
211 

I 

491 

S' 
I 

86' 
31! 

42: 
111 
12: 

251 

2 

15. 

71' 

751 
I 

33' 

7 
168 
20 
86T 

91 
151 

71 
S4I 

T 

41 

20! 

9! 


1.856 
^1 
186< 
6771 
2,239t 
1.1951 
2781 
189' 
300! 
296' 


2,775 
1401 
895: 

1.7361 

1.4R3' 
699! 

1.157 
658' 

I 
1.0411 

I 

1.861! 

112! 

1.095: 

i.98i: 

2.710. 

369' 

1.501 

3.315' 

1161 

1.605' 

3,1331 

'  7611 

4.340' 

4371 

11.5421 

505' 

4.3171 
3681 
630' 
128' 

3.1171 


1861 

5.246T 
159! 


1.517 

232 

136< 

309; 

2.0121 

1,090 

56' 

145 

297 

1S3 

2.689 
1261 
745! 
1.610' 
1.045' 
6671 
9.Tr 
5851 
507» 
I 


2.5131 

47ri 

2471 
971' 
2,433 
1.268 
600 
235 
314, 
435! 


2,849 

168] 

9971 
1.8661 
2.0691 

742' 
l.»» 

724! 

629! 


969!      1,141 


1,624' 
86! 

1.02.^' 
1.525' 
2.317 

2921 

1.321 

3,069 

85 

1.414 

3.032 

645' 

I 

4.075! 

4321 
6.313! 

3681 
3.792' 

341! 

486! 

88' 

2.774' 

173 

4.895 

181! 


2.029 

171 

I 

1.144' 

3.887' 

3,0201 

454! 

289! 
3.6541 

191! 

1.7161 

3.244' 

8SS: 
I 

4.872! 

4621 
17.9001 

584! 
4.921! 

4S2! 

'mi 

1381 

3.6671 

I 

1961 
6.500; 

201 


vn 
245 

Ul 

423 

ITS 

544 

9i» 

IT 

S2 

18rt 

42 

2S2 

2Sb* 

1.024 

T5 

3:2 

139 

122 

1T2 

40$ 

ss 

IW 
2.362 
7« 
IC 
IJT 
5S5 
106 
902 
212 
2Sl 

797 

30 

11.587 

21« 

1.129 

^141 

*  2» 

50 

SS 

28 

i.ens 

Tft 
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SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOTED- 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 

The  terms  *'Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number**  and  "Period  of  Em- 
ployment of  Greatest  Number,'*  as  used  in  the  following  table,  are  meant  those 
times,  09  regards  aggregate  number  of  persons  emplogedf  when  the  smallest  or 
greatest  number,  respectively,  was  employed,  wage  earners  only  are  consid- 
ered; officers,  clerks  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  Included. 

AGGREGATES- 18a7. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Aggre- 
gate av 
eraire 
number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


AOOBEOATB 

OF  Pbbsons 

Emplotbd  at 

Periods  of  Em- 

plotmbnt  of  — 


Smallest 
number. 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber- 


Excess 
great- 
est over 
small- 
est 
Dum- 
ber. 


Agricultural  Implements  

Artisans*  tools  and  hardware  specialties 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinlcs). 

Bicycles,   tricycles,   etc 

Boots  and  shoes   

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,   tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,   brushes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets  and  coffins 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs    

Chemical    preparations    

Cigars,   snnlf  and   tobacco 

Clothing   

Coal  and  wood 

•Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas'  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies     

Electrical  and  gas  lighting,  power  and 
street  railways  

Fancy   articles    

Flour  and  feed 

Food   preparations    

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Grain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron   goous   (malleable) 

Iron    (pig) ^ 

Knit   goods    

Lager  beer ♦ 

Laundries  

Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

Machines  and  machinery *. 

Mixed  textiles 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils*  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers    supplies 

Railway  equipment  

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 


31 

1.866 

1.568 

^  2,386 

10 

443 

214 

801 

18 

204 

160 

241 

7 

658 

301 

962 

24 

2.299 

2.186 

2.457 

29 

1.336 

1,180 

1,554 

23 

280 

56 

682 

19 

207 

153 

288 

4 

313 

806 

331 

12 

328 

198 

553 

13 

3,091 

2,992 

8.319 

13 

146 

136 

166 

54i 
25 
28 
12 
24* 
21 
5 

21 

49 

8 

86 
31 
42 
11 
12 
25 
2 
15 
71 
7V 


955 
1,620 
1.759 

734 
1.247 

627 

479 

1,045 

1.932 
128 

1.132 
2,118 
2.441 

284 

181 
3.350 

144 
1,751 
3.108 

783 


33 

1 
4.754! 

7 

440 

168 

11,827 

20 

514 

86 

4.486 

9 

348 

15 

558 

7 

139 

34 

3,152 

4 

190 

20 

9.933 

9 

!     215 

9271 


9951 


1.572 

1.798 

1,280 

2,719 

635 

891 

1.137 

1.578 

543 

773 

274 

600 

998 

1,179 

1.764 

2.207 

87 

177 

1.108 

1.205 

1.517 

4.317 

2,205 

2,838 

226 

335 

151 

281 

2.594 

4.084 

89 

220 

1.366 

1,963 

2.984 

3,852 

700 

874 

4.201 

5.329 

431 

464 

5,195 

19.706 

363 

690 

4,201 

6.256 

317 

428 

422 

713 

126 

164 

2.893 

8,716 

^CT 

199 

9.483 

10,416 

193 

264 

818 
587 

81 
661 
271 
374 
676 
186 

25 
360 

327 
'80 
68 
226 
1.439 
256 
441 
2S0 
326 

181 

443 

90 

97 
2.800 
633 
109 
180 
1.490 
181 
687 
368 
174 

1.128 

28 

14,6U 

227 

1.065 

111 

291 

38 

823 

12 
933 

71 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


SMALLEST.  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY 

INDUSTRIES  -ContLnued. 

The  terms  "  Period  of  Employment  of  Smnllest  Number"  and  "Period  of  Employ- 
ment of  Greatest  Number,'*  as  used  in  the  following  table,  are  meant  those  time«>.  aa 
regardn  aggregate  number  of  persons  emploj/edt  when  the  smallest  or  greatest  number, 
respectively,  was  employed.  Wairo  earners  only  are  considered ;  offlcerSt  clerks  or 
other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 


AGGREGATES,  18G6. 


Inpubtbies. 


Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Stares  and  heading 

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods  

Toyaf  and  games 

Trunks,   valises,   etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Woodenware   

Woolen  and  wol*sted  goods 

Miscellaneous  

All  Industries 


Aggre- 
gate 
average 
number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


aoorbqates  op 

Persons  Em- 
piiOYBD  AT  Per- 
iods OF  Emplot- 

BIENT  OF— 


Small- 

Great- 

est 

est 

num- 

num- 

ber. 

ber. 

great- 
est 
over 

small- 
est 

num- 
ber. 


33.977 
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SMALLEST.  GREATEST  AND    AVERAGE    NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

BY  INDUSTRIES -Continued. 

The  terms  "  Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number"  and  "  Period  of  Employment 
of  Greatest  Number,"  as  used  in  the  following  table,  are  meant  those  times,  a<  regards 
aggrefiate  number  of  p^rnonn  employed  when  the  smallest  or  greatest  number,  respect- 
ively, was  employed .  Wacce  earners  only  are  considered ;  officers,  clerks  or  other  sala* 
rird  persons  are  not  included . 

AGGREGATES,  1897. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments . 


Aggre- 
gate 
average 
number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


Aggregates  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed AT  Peri- 
ods OF  Employ- 

MBNT  OF— 


Smallest 
number. 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Excess 
great- 
est 
over 
small- 
est 
nnm* 
ber. 


Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  building * 

Soap,  lye  and  potash .^... 

Staves  and  heading , 

Steue,  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods  , 

Toyar  and  games , 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer   , 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs , 

Woodenware   , 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Miscellaneous  , 

All  Industries , 


7S 

8,607 

2.788 

4.016 

as 

2.04a 

1833 

2,239 

6 

822 

310 

939 

9 

166 

162 

181 

2L 

621 

376 

780 

10 

182 

116 

246 

6 

666 

343 

817 

6 

268 

186 

364 

9 

636 

614 

710 

9 

386 

331 

494 

63 

2.870 

2.193 

2.641 

11 

1,824 

1,172 

1.470 

17 

1,048 

907 

'  1.223 

13 

380 

373 

419 

1.499 

87,684 

71,207 

109.839 

1.227 
406 
629 
29 
406 
130 
474 

178 
196 
163 
448 
296 
316 
46 


38.632 


/ 
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SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED— 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 

In  this  table  averages  for  each  establlshmeut  are  given.  These  have  l>eezk 
arrived  at  by  (Uvidlng  the  aggregates  given  on  page  564,  by  the  number  of 
establishments  in  each  industry.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered;  offlcers^ 
clerks  and  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 

AVERAGES,  18G6. 


Industries. 


NuMBEB  OP  Persons  Emplgtbd 
IN  Each  Establishmsmt. 


No.  of 
estab  f 
ash- 
men ts. 


Agriculturkl  implements  

Artisans'  tools. and  hardware  specialties 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks).. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms  and  brushes,   etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cofBns,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 


Chairs  

Chemical    preparations    

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing  

Coal  and  wood 

Confectioneries,   crackers,    etc'. 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus  

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies   

Electrical  and  gas  lighting,  power  and 
street  railways  

B'aucy  articles  


Flour  and  feed  

Food  preparations  

Furniture   

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens.. 
Grain  and  warehouse  men. 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron   (pig) 

Knit  goods  

Lager   beer    

Laundries    


Leather  

Lithographing  anu  engraving  — 

Lumber,   lath  and  shingles 

Malt    

Machines  and  machinery  

Mixed   textiles    

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc — 
Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 
Paper  and  pulp 


Printers'   supplies   

Railway  equipment   ... 
Saddlery,  hamesB,  etc. 


Average 
number. 


i  Great- 
Smallesti     e»t 
number.1    num- 
ber. 


Excess 
of 

great- 
est 
over 

Small- 
est. 


31 
10 
18 

7 

24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 

13 
13 

25 
28 
12 
24 
21 
5 

21 

49 

8 

86 
31 
42 
11 
12 
25 
2 
15 
71 
75 

33 

7 

168 

20 

86 
9 

16 
7 

34 

4 

20 
9 


60 
36 
10 
96 
93 
41 
12 
9 
75 
24 

213 
10 
16 
69 
52 
58 
48 
31 

110 

50 

38 
14 

12 
63 
64 
33 
12 

132 
58 

107 
44 
10 

131 
60 
68 
25 
50 
40 
42 
18 
91 

46 

262 

17 


49 

23 

7 

•44 

84 

37 

2 

7 
74 
15 

206 
9 
13 
64 
37 
55 
39 
28 

101 

46 

33 

10 

11 
49 
55 
26 
U 
122 
42 
94 
42 
8 

128 
60 
37 
18 
44 
37 
32 
12 
81 

43 
244 

14 


81 
47 
13 
138 
101 
43 
26 
12 
78 
36 

219 
13 
18 
74 
73 
61 
54 
34 

126 

54 

41 
21 

13 

125 

72 

41 

22 

146 

95 

114 

45 

11 

147 
66 

106 
29 
57 
53 
52 
19 

lOS 

48 
325 


24 
& 

94 

17 
6 

24 
& 
4 

21 

13 
4 
5 

111 
36 

6 
15 

6 
25 

8 

g 
11 

2 

76 
17 
1» 
11 
24 

» 

t 

24 
6 
6» 
11 
13 
16 
» 
7 
37 

S 

81 
8 
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SHALLfST.  GREATEST  AND  ATERAGE  NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLO\'EI>- 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 

In  this  table  averages  for  each  establishment  are  glren.  These  have  been 
arrived  at  bj  dividing  the  aggregates  given  on  page  S5S,  by  the  number  of 
establishments  In  eacn  iudnstrj.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered;  officers* 
clerks  and  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 

AVERAGES,   18G7. 


Number  of  Persons  Sxplotbd 
iM  RACE  Establishment. 


Indcstries. 


Agricultural  implements   | 

Artisans*  tools  and  hardware  special tie^:; 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinksL.i 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  <woo<ieu  and  paper i 

Brlclc,  tlie  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffius,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs    

Chemical   preparations    

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing    

Coal  and  wood   

Confectioneries,  crackers  etc 

Cookiiig  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electilcal  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies   

Electrical  and  gas  lighting,  power  and 
street  railway   

Fancy  articles  


Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations  

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens... 
Grain  and  warehouse  men. 

Iron  goo<1s  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)  

Knit   goods    

Lager  beer  

Laundries    


Leather  

Lithographing* and  engraving  ... 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

Machines  and   machinery 

Mixed  textiles  

Office  and  saioon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 
Paper  and  pulp , 


Printers*  supplies   

Railway  equipment  .... 
Saddlery,  harness,  etc. 


No  of 

r 

estab- 

J 

Excess 

Ush 

1 

Great- 

of 

ments. 

Average 

Smalli»st 

est 

great- 

number. 

'  number. 

num- 
ber. 

est 

over 

small- 

est« 

31 

60 

50 

77 

27 

10 

i           44 

21 

80 

59 

18 

;       11 

9 

13 

4 

7 

94 

43 

137 

94 

24 

96 

91 

102 

11 

29 

45 

40 

53 

,  13 

23 

12 

2 

27 

25 

19 

10 

8 

15 

7 

4 

78 

76 

82 

e 

12 

27 

16 

46 

30 

13 

237 

230 

254 

24 

13 

11 

10 

12 

2 

54 

17 

17 

18 

1 

25 

61 

52 

71 

19 

28 

62 

45 

97 

52 

12 

61 

53 

74 

21 

24 

52 

47 

65 

18 

21 

29 

26 

36 

10 

0 

95 

55 

120 

65 

21 

49 

47 

66 

9 

49 

39 

36 

45 

9 

8 

16 

11 

22 

U 

86 

13 

12 

14 

2 

31 

68 

48 

139 

91 

42 

1           58 

62 

67 

IS 

11 

26 

20 

30 

10 

12 

16 

12 

28 

11 

25 

134 

103 

163 

60 

2 

72 

44 

110 

66 

15 

116 

91 

ISO 

39 

71 

43 

42 

47 

5 

75 

10 

1 

9 

11 

2 

33 

144 

127 

161 

34 

1 

62 

61 

64 

3 

16S 

70 

31 

U7 

86 

20 

26 

18 

29 

11 

86 

52 

48 

61 

13 

9 

88 

35 

47 

12 

16 

37 

28 

47 

19 

7 

19 

18 

23 

6 

34 

92 

86 

109 

84 

4 

47 

46 

49 

3 

20 

496 

474 

620 

4S 

9 

24 

20 

29 

.  9 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    ST4TISTICS. 


SMALLEST.  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY 

BY  INDUSTRIES-Continued. 

In  this  table  ayeniffes  for  each  establishmeot  are  er'iTea.  These  hare  been  anived  at 
by  dividing  the  aggregates  given  on  page  fi/S6,  by  the  number  of  establishments  in 
«ach  industr>'.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered:  officers,  clerks  and  other  salaried 
persons  are  not  included . 

AVERAGES,  1896. 


Industries 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Saab,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone,  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods  

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Wooden  ware   

Woolen   and   worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous  

All  industries 


1.499 


Number  of  Persons  £mpl.oted 
IN  Each  Bstablishmsnt. 


Average 
number. 


73    I 
26    i 

6    ! 

9 
21 
10 

5 

5 

9 

9 

63 

11 
17 
13 


Smallest 
number 


44 
60 

160 
14 
21 
17 

121 

49 
65 
32 
39 
146 
52 
29 


53 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Excess 

of 
great- 


over 
small- 
i  est. 


37 
56 
64 
14 
15 
10 
SI 

36 
53 
25 
29 
144 
38 
29 


44 


I 

60 

76 
260 

16 

32  I 

24 
169 

67  « 
73 
45 
46 
163 
62 
32 


66 


13 
30 
196 
2 
17 
14 
88 

31 
20 
20 
17 

9 
24 

3 


sa 
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SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NCJIBER  OF  PERSONS  EHPLOYED- 

BY  INDrSTREES-CoDtinned. 

Ib  this  table  arerag^^  for  eirh  e<tabU!shni?nt  are  «rtretL  Th<»<ie  haTt>  bden  arriTed  at 
•by  diTldioff  the  affsi^egates  criTen  tm  pa^p  UT.  bjr  the  namber  of  e^tabli^meats  in  each 
4ndastry.  Waire  earners  onl}-  aiv  coa^idei^d :  o^oers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  persons 
ace  net  ineloded. 

AVERAGES-  1997. 


NrvBEK  OP  Pessoxh  Evplotkd  nt 
Each  Establishmkkt. 


IXDrSTRIES. 


(  No.  of 
,  estab- 

I    li-"*-  Givat- 

•  ments.    Arerage  » Smallest      est     i  *'^*" 

j  oamber.   namber.     uum-  ' 

1  *i"™        over 

^^       small 

est. 


Ezeess 
of 

est 


Sash,  doors,  Ulnds  and  moaldlngs 73 

Sheet  meiai  ^oods 26 

Ship  and  boat  building  6 

8oap»  lye,  potaidi,  etc 9 

Starea  and  heading   21 

Stone,  (granite,  marble,  etc) 10 

Straw  goods  5 

■ 

Tojs  and  games  5 

Trunks,  valises,  «tc '  9 

Veneer  9 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs <  53 

Woodenware  11 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 17 

Mlscellaneoas   •  U 

« 

JLM  Indvstrles I  1.4M 


50 
70 
41 
44 
120 
61 
29 


58 


78  i 

103  I 

18  , 

25  I 

18  i 

111  1 


38 

70 

51  ' 

17  I 
18 
11 
68 

37 
57 
36 

41 

106 

53 

29 


48 


55 
S6 

156 
20 
37 
24 

163 


78 


70  \ 
79 

55  I 
49  I 
133 
72 


17 
16 
105 
3 
19 
13 
95 


22 
19 

8 
27 
19 

3 


25 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


RANGE   OF   EMPLOYMENT   AND  UNEMPLOYMENT— BY   INDUSTRIES. 

1896   A  ^  D   1897. 


A  comparison  of  the  excetiA  of  greatest  over  smallest  number  of  persons  em- 

filoyed  in  both  years  is  given  in  the  following  table.    The  increase  or  decrease 
s  noted  both  in  number  and  perceutagefii.    Wage  earners  only  are  considered; 
ofScers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 


Industries. 


G 
c 

s 

.2 
3 

« 

6 


Excess  of 

(iRBATBST 
OVER   SHALL- 

e8t   n  umber 

Persons 

Ehplotbd. 


Io06« 


1897. 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decrease  \—)  ix 

USTi. 


Number. 


Percent- 
ages. 


Agricultural  implements  

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  specialties 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks;.. 

Bicycles,   tricycles,   etc 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs    

Chemical  preparations  

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco  

Clothing   

Coal  and  wood  

Confectioneries,   crackers,   etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage • 

Cotton  and  linen  goods  

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies   

Electrical'  and  gas  lighting,  power  and 
street   railways 

Fancy  articles   


Flour  and  feed  

Food  preparations  .« 

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens... 
Grain  and  warehouse  men. 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)   

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  

Laundries    


Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving   

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed   textiles 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 
Paper  and  pulp 


Printers'   suppllet   

Railway  equipment 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc. 


31 

818 

— 

178 

— 

17.87 

10 

245 

587 

+ 

342  + 

139.S» 

18 

111 

81 

— 

so- 

27.0e 

7 

662 

661 

— 

li— 

0.15 

24 

428 

271 

— . 

1521— 

35.93 

29 

178 

374 

+ 

1961+. 

UO.ll 

23 

544 

576 

+ 

32 

+ 

5.88 

19 

90 

135  + 

45 

+ 

50.00 

A 

17 

25  + 

8 

+ 

47.0& 

12 

252 

360 

+ 

108 

+ 

42.85 

13 

160 

327 

+ 

167 

+ 

104.37 

13 

42 

30 

— 

12 

. 

28.57 

54 

252 

68 

+ 

184 

+ 

73.61 

25 

256 

226 

— 

30 

— 

U.Tl 

28 

1,024 

1,439 

+ 

415  + 

40.52 

12 

75 

256 

+ 

181 

+ 

241.33 

24 

372 

.   441 

+ 

69 

+ 

18.54 

21 

139 

230 

+ 

91 

+ 

65.46 

5 

122 

326 

+ 

204 

+ 

167.21 

21 

172 

181 

+ 

9 

+ 

523 

49 

405 

443 

+ 

38i+ 

9.38 

8 

85 

90 

+ 

5«+ 

1 

5.88 

86 

119 

97 

_ 

22 

^^ 

18.48 

31 

2.362 

2,800 

+ 

438 

+ 

18.54 

42 

703 

633 

— 

70 

^— 

9.95 

11 

162 

109 

— . 

53 

— 

32.71 

12 

1371 

130 

— 

71- 

5.ia 

25 

585 

1.490 

+ 

9051+ 

154.70 

2 

106 

131 

+ 

25i-^ 

23.58 

15 

302 

5g7 

+ 

285!+ 

94.37 

71 

212 

368 

+ 

156]+ 

73.58 

75 

288 

174 

— 

64- 

26.89 

32 

;   79^ 

■|   1.12^1+ 

331+ 

41 .53 

7 

30 

231- 

7'— 

23.33 

168 

11.587 

14.511 

+ 

2.924,-4- 

25.23 

20 

216 

227 

+ 

Ui+ 

5.09 

86 

1,129 

1.066 

— 

74»— 

6.65 

9 

141 

111 

-— 

301— 

*  21.27 

15 

299 

291 

+ 

8!+ 

2.67 

7 

50 

38 

— 

121- 

24. 

34 

893 

823 

— 

701— 

8.17 

4 

23 

1 
12!— 

11  ;- 

47.82 

20 

1,605 

933)— 

672- 

41.86 

9 

7C 

\\          71 

n- 

• 

l»+ 

1.43 
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BANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND   UNEMPLOYMENT -BY  INDUSTRIES -Coot- 

1896   AND   1897. 

A  comparison  of  the  excess  of  f^reatest  over  smallest  number  of  persons  employed 
in  both  years  is  «riven  in  the  foUowinff  table.  The  increase  or  decrease  is  noted  both  in 
nnmber  and  percentaf^e.  Wa«re  earners  only  are  considered ;  officers,  clerks  and  other 
salaried  persons  are  not  included. 


Industries. 


No. 

of 

es- 

tab- 

li-h- 

m'nts 


exckss  of 
Obeatest 
OVER  Small- 
est Number 

Persons 
Employed. 


Increase  ^-f-)  or 

Decrease  (—) 

IN  18»7. 


1896. 


1S97.      Number. 


Percent- 
ages. 


Sa&b,  doors,  blinds  and  moulding 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc , 

Staves  and  heading  

Stone,  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods , 

Toys  and  games  

Trunks,   valises,   etc , 

Veneer   

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs... 

Woodenware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 

All  Industries  


I 

73 

26 

6 

21 

10 

5 

5 

I' 

53 
11 

17 
13 

■I 


998 
515 
1,181 
21 
3491 
1421 
441 

1571 
181! 
1801 
8S8| 
1051 
3961 
35| 


1,2271+ 
406;— 
629i— 

291+ 
4051+ 
130!— 

4741+ 

I 
1781+ 
1961+ 
1681— 
4481— 
2981+ 
3161- 
461+ 


2291+ 

109;— 

5521— 

8!+ 
561+ 
12  — 

331  + 

2114- 
15i+ 
171- 
4401— 
193:-»- 
SOi— 

111+ 


22.94 
21.16 
46.74 

38.09 

16.04 

8.45 

7.48 

13.37 

8.3tl 

9.44 

49.54 

183.80 

22.72 

31.42 


1,4991    33,9771    38.6321+        4.655lr        13.70 

III  I        -. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:    BY  INDUSTRIES.     AGGRE- 
GATES, BY  MONTHS— 189«  AND  1897. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  Dumber  of  persons  employed,  by  eeir 
during  each  month  of  the  years  1S96  and  1897. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS   (31  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


rfontQt 


ISBtt 


MaiHA 


males. 


r«ica 


IH»7 


Mates. 


Fo 
males. 


Total 


January    . . 
February 
March   . . . . 

April    

May    

June 

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October    .  ► 
November 
December 


2.4S1 
2,4SS 
2.512 
2.25«] 
1.925 
1.823 
1.785 
1.556 
1,668 
1,616 
1,636 
1.812 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2.482 

1,864 

2.489 

2,146 

2.513 

2,199 

2.257 

1.999 

1,926 

1.793 

1.824 

1.749 

1.786 

1,716 

1.657 

1,590 

1.669 

1,567 

1.517 

1,685 

1,637 

1,877 

1.813 

2,191 

1.866 
2,147 
2.200 
2,000 
1,794 
1,750 
1,717 
1,581 
1.568 
1,686 
1,878 
2,132 


ARTISANS*    TOOLS 


AND    HARDWARE    SPECIALTIES    (10    ESTABLISH- 

MENTS). 


January  .. 
February 
March   ... 
April    .... 

Miiy  

June    

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
Deceml)er 


449 
465 
447 
449 
367 
2J<3 
258 
252 
232 
310 
342 
422 


449 

494 

465 

441 

447 

3SQ 

449- 

384 

367 

383 

283 

831 

258 

335 

252 

356 

232  • 

420 

310  1 

486 

342 

592 

••...... 

422 

714 

494 
441 
380 
384 


331 
335 


420 
486 


714 


REVERAGES,~NOT  SPIRITUOUS,  SOFT  DRINKS-(18  ESTABLISHMENT^^. 


January   . 
February 
March   . . . 
April    .... 

May  

June   

July  

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


136 

136 

159 

1 

204 

204 

171 

3 

168 

i7 

185 

180 

20 

169 

17 

186 

177 

17 

174 

17 

191 

198 

20 

186 

17 

203 

192 

18 

195 

17 

212 

212 

20 

220 

17 

237 

210 

18 

201 

17 

218 

208 

» 

173 

15 

188 

176 

20 

176 

17 

193 

•   186 

22 

168 

15 

183 

^"i 

21 

160 
174 
200 

194 
218 
210 


228 

228 
196 
208 
202 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:    BY  INDUSTRIES.    AGGREGATES,   BY   MONTHS- 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 


BICYCLES,    TRICYCLES,    ETC.    (7    ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Months. 


MrIos 


Jannary   . 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

Uhy  

June   

July  

Ausnist  . . 

September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1806. 


Fe- 
males. 


668 

764 

801 

899  . 

902 

815 

675 

530 

308 

482 

586 

666 

Total. 


1897. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


669 
765 
802 
906 
909 
821 
676 
531 
309 
483 
587 
667 


686 
759 
773 
858 
862 
709 
598 
505 
301 
530 
626 
684 


1 
1 

1 


Total. 


686 
758 
778 
860 
.863 
710 
698 
606 
301 
630 
626 
684 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES  (24  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    . 
February   , 
March    . . . . 

April  

Biay  

June   

July  

Au/nist   . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1.608 

773 

1.633 

747 

1.580 

780 

1.549 

746 

1,516 

728 

1.498 

711 

1.486 

686 

1.507 

666 

1,484 

688 

1,524 

690 

1.389 

623 

1.538 

699 

2.»& 
2.380 
2.360 
2.295 
2,244 
2.209 
2,172 
2.173 
2.172 
2.214 
2.012 
2,237 


1  1.618 

779 

1  1.630 

810 

1.591 

793 

1.593 

775 

•  1.575 

743 

1.506 

714 

1,507 

686 

1.647 

719 

1.534 

719 

1,548 

700 

1,601 

685 

1.568 

743 

2,397 
2.440 
2,884 
2.868 
2.S18 
2.220 
2,198 
2,266 
2.268 
2.248 
2,186 
2.311 


BOXES— WOODEN  AND  PAPER— (29  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . . 
February   . 

March    

April  

May    

June   

July  

Ausnist  .... 

September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


297 
324 
374 
345 
345 
333 
331 
334 
356 
360 
361 
354 


1.090 

836 

344 

1.129 

831 

364 

1.210 

901 

396 

1,216 

920 

382 

1.259 

964 

377 

1.228 

989 

875 

1.207 

1,029 

373 

1.203 

1,012 

369 

1.209 

1.049 

391 

1.195 

1.021 

398 

1,208 

1.022 

406 

1.188 

907 

396 

1.180 
1,186 
1.296 
1.802 
1.331 
1.864 
1.402 
1.381 
1,440 
1,419 
1.428 
1.308 


BRICK,  TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE  (23  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    . 
February 
March    .>. 

April  

Mjiy  

June   

July  

August    . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


66 

71 
101 
188 
422 
598 
600 
560 
446 
197 
79 
66 


66 

56 

71 

80 

101 

77 

138 

204 

422 

462 

598 

570 

600 

SU 

660 

428 

446 

879 

197 

829 

79 

149 

66 

80 

66 

80 
77 
204 
462 
670 
641 
428 
379 
329 
149 
80 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:    BY  INDUSTRIES.    AGGREGATES,  BY  MONTHS- 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 

BROOMS.  BRUSHES  AND  BASKETS  (19  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Months. 


IH9«. 


I     F©-  • 
Males,  i  males. 


Total. 


)»9'i 


Males. 


re- 
males. 


TotaL 


January  ... 
February  . 

March    

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December  . 


142 
154 
182 
220 
220 
204 
216 
218 
212 
184 
166 
144 


3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
2 


145 
157 
185 
226 
226 
209 
221 
223 
217 
187 
169 
146 


153  I 

158  I 

209  ' 

213  ' 
228  ' 
221  1 
233  ! 
240  ' 
233  ! 

214  I 
182  1 
151  ! 


2 
2 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 


195 
Iff) 
215 
219 
334 
227 
289 
246 
235 
21fi 
IW 
153 


BURIAL  CASES,  CASKETS,  COFFINS,  ETC.  (4  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . . 
February   . 

March    

April  

M!ay  

June    

July    

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


243 
243 
243 
247 
246 
244 
246 
246 
243 
240 
240 
240 


57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 


I  i 


300 
300 
300 
304 
303 
301 
303 
303 
300 
297 
297 
297 


232 
234 
234 
•237 
237 
242 
243 
242 
242 
243 
245 
244  < 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


3iH 

311 
311 
316 
31T 
316 
316 
31" 
319 
31S 


CEMENT,  LIME,   PLASTER,   ETC.   (12  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  

February   

March    

April  

Miiy    

June    

July  

August  

September  

October    

November   

December   [ 


189 
182 
208 
275 
359 
375 
373 
374 
374 
366 
246 
210 


192  i 
251 
226 
241  I 
338 
364  ' 
341 
398  I 
457  i 
494  > 
337 
2S0 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
«i 

2 

o 

4. 

*> 

md 

2 
1 

1 


193 
252 
25 
343 
340 

343 

400 
4S9 
496 
338 


CHAIRS  (13  ESTABLISHMENTS^ 


January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

M!ay  

June   ..... 

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


312 

324 

326 

324 

315 

306 

296 

290^ 

298 

297 

302 

803 


1 


2,748 
2.820 
2.842 
2.840 
2.786 
2.774 
2.732 
2.689 
2,754 
2.779 
2.765 
2.747 


2.486 
2.726 
2.842 
2.827 
2.913 
2.800 
2.737 
2.818 
2.899 
2.953 
2.983 
2.824 


248  ' 
276  I 
287 
280 
280 
271  ' 
255  - 

249  i 
281  * 

295 
279    I 


I 


2,734 
3,0)2 
3.129 

3.1SB 
3.071 
2.992 
3.0^ 
3.180 
3,241 
S.27S 
3.10J 
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PERSONS   EMPLOYED:    BY   INDUSTRIES.    AGGREGATES   BY   MONTHS— 

1896  AND  1897~Continaed. 


CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS   a3  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Months. 


18»6. 


Males. 


Pe- 
males. 


TotaL 


1897. 


Males.  I  males. 


TotaL 


January  .. 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

M!ay  

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


104 

22 

109 

21 

110 

20 

113 

24 

116 

27 

118 

27 

114 

27 

117 

25 

12G 

25 

118 

27 

111 

28 

lU 

47 

126 
130 
130 
137 
143 
145 
141 
142 
151 
145 
139 
158  ' 


121 

18 

139 

118 

18 

136 

130 

18 

138 

120 

20 

140 

123 

19 

142 

124 

21 

145 

120 

23  , 

143 

122 

24  ^ 

146 

122 

34 

156 

125 

36 

161 

120 

35 

165 

120 

;« 

148 

CIGARS,   SNUFF  AND  TOBACCO   (54  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . 
February 
March    . . . , 

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


603 

165 

768 

es^ 

269 

666 

253 

919 

673 

278 

670 

253 

923 

662 

276 

670 

255 

92S 

657 

279 

665 

241 

906 

es6 

294 

668 

253 

921 

679 

299 

665 

258 

923 

659 

285 

670 

257 

927 

676 

292 

671 

260 

931 

675 

290 

671 

251 

922 

670 

284 

671 

258 

929 

679 

281 

575 

170 

745 

680 

280 

927 
961 
938 
936 
980 
978 
944 
968 
966 
964 
960 
960 


CLOTHING  (25  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    . 
Febniray 
March    ... 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  .. 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


338 

1,443 

349 

1.472 

357 

1.433 

357 

1.441 

366 

1,392 

368 

1.378 

34S 

1.370 

349 

1,359 

345 

1.330 

348 

1.385 

339 

1.357 

336 

1,274 

1,781 
1.821 
1.790 
1,798 
1,758 
1.746 
1,718 
1.708 
1,675 
1.733 
1.696 
1,610 


1.581 
1.589 
1.698 
1,604 
1.622 
1.619 
1.617 
1.572 
1,635 
1.699 
1.672 
1.632 


COAL  AND  WOOD  (28  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    

February   

March    

April  

Biay    

June    

July     

August    

September    

October    

November   

December   

3f 


1,177 
1.120 
1.041 
1.280 
1.58S 
1.440 
1.507 
1,492 
1.620 
1.865 
1.788 
1,590 


1.181 
1.124 
1,045 
1.284 
1,392 
1.444 
1,511 
1.496 
1,624 
1.S69 
1.792 
1,594 


1.395 
1.373 

1.280 
1,369 
1.550 
1.567 
1.674 
1,711 
1,679 
2.554 
2,507 
2,449 


1.396 
1.373 
1,280 
1.369 
1,550 
1,567 
1,674 
1.711 
1.679 
2,554 
2,507 
2.449 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.      AGGREGATES  BY  MONTHS- 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 


CONFECTIONERIES,   CRACKERS,   ETC.   (12  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


• 

1896. 

1807. 

Months. 

Males. 

F€H 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total 

January   

344 
844 
346 
348 
364 
369 
358 
355 
358 
365 
365 
385 

323 
324 
332 
329 
327 
336 
338 
334 
341 
871 
374 
377 

667 
668 
678 
677 
691 
IQS 
696 
689 
699 
736 
739 
742 

322 
318 
338 
329 
341 
•       351 
339 
342 
356 
364 
372 
S5S 
1 

313 
326 
352 
372 

:n9 

884 
344 
360 
419 
471 
497 
468 

635 

February  

644 

March    .......................... 

688 

April  

701 

M!ay  

720 

June   

735 

July  

683 

August    

702 

September    

7i5 

October  

835 

November  

8G9 

December   

826 

k 

COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS  (24  ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


January   . 
February 
March    . . . , 

April  

Wfay  

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 


931 

6 

1,148 

11 

1,135 

12 

1.134 

10 

1,205 

10 

1,200 

7 

1.105 

7 

1,187 

7 

1,200 

7 

1,214 

7 

1.197 

7 

1,125 

6 

937 
1,159 
1.147 
1.144 
1,215 
1,207 
1.112 
1,194 
1.207 
1.221 
1,204 
1,131 


1.137 
1.251 
1.250 
1,195 
1.344 
1.2Sa 
1,137 
1.168 
1.220 
1.31S 
1,358 
1,801 


COOPERAGE  (21  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   a, 

February  

March   

April  

May  

June   

July  

August    

September    

October  

November  

December   


676 
697 
708 
702 
698 
680 
644 
627 
615 
626 
639 
585 


676 
697 
708 
702 
698 
680 
644 
627 
615 
626 
639 
585 


594 
6W 
668 
673 
687 
680 
674 
568 
543 
581 
591 
613 


694 
6S& 
668 
673^ 
687 
68(V 
674 
568 
MS 
581 
591 
&3 


COTTON  AND  LINEN  GOODS  (5  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . 
February 
March    . . . 
April    .... 

Sky  

June  

July  

August  . . 
September 
October  f 
November 
December 


240 

377 

617 

202 

901 

239 

380 

619 

1S7 

294 

239 

379 

618 

197 

296 

202 

319 

521 

235 

346 

199 

324 

523 

238 

344 

197 

317 

514 

195 

293 

194 

315 

509 

112 

162 

193 

314 

507 

183 

271 

199 

318 

617 

195 

2S4 

206 

859 

566 

195 

2S1 

208 

349 

557 

195 

285 

210 

346 

556 

179 

266 

603 
491 
493 
SSI 
» 
488 
274 
454 
479 
476 
480 
446 
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PERSONS   EMPLOYED:    BY   INDUSTRIES.    AGGREGATES    BY   MONTHS— 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 


ELECTRICAL  AND  GAS  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES  (21  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS). 


Months 


IKtItf. 


Fe- 


Males.  .males. 


Total. 


Ma.'es. 


January    . 
February 
March    . . . , 

April  

May  

June   

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


951 

SO 

966 

45 

1.064 

47 

1.070 

47 

l.OSO 

50 

1.061 

48 

1,067 

47 

946 

43 

94& 

42 

948 

44 

922 

47 

923 

47 

1.001 
1,011 

1,111 

1,117 

1,130 

1,109 

1.104 

989 

988 

992 

969 

970 


978 

983 

1.034 

1,028 

1,023 

1,026 

1,014 

964 

968 

983 

979 

1,026 


1897. 


Fe- 
males. 


40 
50 
48 
52 
61 
49 
39 
34 
42 
41 
41 
49 


TotaL 


1.018 
1,033 
1,082 
1,080 
1,074 
1,075 
1.063 
998 
1,010 
1,024 
1,020 
1,074 


ELECTRICAL   AND   GAS   LIGHTING,    POWER    AND 

(49  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


STREET    RAILWAYS 


January  ., 
February  . 
March    . . . . 

April' 

M!ay  

June  

July  

August    . . 
September 
October    . , 
November 
December 


1,768 

8 

1,776 

1,776 

6 

1,772 

8 

1.780 

1,759 

5 

1.768 

8 

1.776 

1,784 

6 

1.926 

8 

1,934 

1,865 

6 

2,033 

2,040 

1,993 

6 

2,067 

2,074 

2.024 

6 

2,083 

2.090 

2,031 

6 

2,094 

2,101 

1,996 

6 

1,969 

1,976 

1,999 

6 

1,970 

1,977 

2,066 

6 

1.858 

5 

1,863 

1,910 

6 

1.697 

4 

l.'iul 

1,860 

6 

1.781 
1,764 
1,789 
1,870 
1,998 
2,029 
2,036 
2,003 
2,004 
2,060 
1,915 
1.865 


FANCY  ARTICLES  (8  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  . . 
February  . 
March   . . . . 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


74 

12 

86 

75 

13 

88 

81 

13  1 

94 

88. 

13 

101 

82 

13 

95 

98 

23 

116 

97 

.  20 

117 

99 

20 

119 

101 

22 

123 

103 

22 

125 

107 

34 

141 

107 

31 

138 

87 

96 

96 

99 

110 

125 

124 

142 

164 

158 

168 

177 


FLOUR  AND  FEED  (86  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . , 
February 
March   ..., 

April  

May  

June  

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
Noyember 
December 


1.020 

6 

1.025 

1.103 

6 

1,104 

5 

1,109 

1,109 

5 

1.029 

5 

1.034 

1,105 

6 

1.050 

6 

1.055 

1,126 

5 

1.120 

6 

1,126 

1.122 

5 

1.120 

6 

1,126 

1.133 

6 

1,126 

6 

1.132 

1.135 

6 

1,105 

6 

1,111 

1.125 

6 

1.101 

6 

1,107 

1.128 

6 

1.120 

6 

1.126 

1,160 

6 

1.107 

6 

1.113 

1.166 

6 

1.079 

6 

1.086 

1,118 

6 

1.106 
1,114 
1,110 
1,130 
1,127 
1.139 
1,141 
1,181 
1.129 
1.166 
1.171 
1,124 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:    BY   INDUSTRIES.    AGGREGATES   BY   MONTHS- 

1896  AND  1897-Contlnaed. 


FOOD  PREPARATIONS  (81  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Moueii- 


1898. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


TotH. 


Jannary J     1.656 

Febnianr    

March    

April  

Blay  

June   

July  

AnsruBt    

September    

October    ^ 

November  

December   


1.656 

110 

1,557 

121 

1.602 

97 

1,424 

101 

1,474 

104 

2.101 

367 

2,152 

479 

X  ,9*lo 

432 

1,656 

260 

1.630 

144 

1.548 

150 

1,635 

123 

1,766 
1.678 
1.599 
1.525 
1,578 
2.468 
2.631 
2.380 
1.916 
1.774 
1.698 
1,758 


3iaios. 


1.710 
1.613 
1.500 
1.387 
1.419 
1.452 
2.269 
2.392 
2.000 
1.836 
1.646 
1,742 


1807. 


IoML 


1.8Z1 
1,7© 
1.627 
1,517 
1.560 
1.593 
3.161 
3.607 
2.945 
2.213 
1.783 
1,863 


FURNITURE  (42  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . 
February 
March   . . . 
April    .... 

May  

June   

July  

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2.634 
2.726 
2.920 
2.889 
2.648 
2,546 
2,268 
2.255 
2.471 
2.456 
3.452 
2.516 


54 
56 
64 
64 
66 
66 
59 
62 
71 
65 
59 
66 


2.688 
2.781 

2.953 
2,714 
2.612 
2.327 
2.317 
2.542 
2.521 
8.511 
2,572 


2.176 
2.305 
2.514 
2.599 
2.4V0 
2.328 
2.032 
2.239 
2.506 
2.551 
2.615 
2.557 


29 
29    t 


2,206 
2.334 


34 

1   2.648 

36 

2.635 

36 

2.506 

34 

2.362 

29 

2.061 

30 

2.269 

38 

2.544 

39 

2,590 

»6 

2.651 

31 

2,588 

FURS.  GLOVf:S  AND  MITTENS  (U  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


162 

156 

817 

105 

122 

164 

157 

321 

104 

122 

167 

171 

338 

106 

133 

171 

192 

363 

112 

159 

172 

223 

395 

114 

183 

174 

221 

395 

116 

192 

174 

234 

408 

118 

200 

173 

249 

422 

117 

210 

171 

252 

423 

116 

214 

163 

255 

418 

112 

216  ; 

153 

189 

342 

110 

170 

144 

148 

292 

110 

152  ' 

227 
226 

239 
271 
297 
308 
31S 
327 
330 
32S 
2SU 
262 


GRAIN  AND  WAREHOUSE  MEN  (12  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Janunry    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


164 

147 

149 

140 

146 

141 

132 

133 

136 

149 

208 

1 

155 

1 

165 
148 
150 
141 
147 
141 
132 
133 
136 
149 
209 
156 


151 
163 
162 
155 
172 
166 
IM 
171 
219 
223 
259 
179 


-1 


<•«»«■  I 


151 
163 
163 
155 
172 
166 
154 
171 
219 
283 
259 
179 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.      AGGREGATES  BY  MONTHS^ 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 

IRON  GOODS-MALLEABLE— (25  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


MoQtb:* 


189tt. 


1897. 


Male.s 


Fe- 
males. 


Tota*. 


MA-es. 


Fe 
males. 


TotaU 


Janaary    . . 
February   . 

March    

April    

May  

June   

July  

Augusrt   . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


3,260 
3.410 
3.360 
3,416 
3.567 
3,517 
3,087 
3.198 
3.069 
3.420 
3.380 
3|09b 


3,260 
3.410 
3,360 
3,416 
3,567 
3,517 
3,087 
3,198 
3,069 
3,420 
3.380 
3,096 


2,791 
3,357 
3,309 
3,191 
3.060 
8,342 
2,579 
3.233 
3,655 
4,054 
3.857 
3.572 


15 
8 

10 
11 
12 
12 
15 
23 
23 
23 
27 
19 


2.806 
3.365 
S.319 
3,202 
3,072 
3.354 
2.594 
3.266 
3,678 
4,077 
8,884 
3,591 


IRON— PIG— (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

May    

June   

July  

August    . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


KNIT  GOODS  (15  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


159 

159 

179 

161 

161 

188 

162 

162 

180 

171 

171 

89 

116 

116 

93 

96 

96 

113 

93 

93 

.92 

93 

93 

121 

85 

85 

140 

87 

87 

158 

85 

85 

160 

87 

1 

87 

212 

1 

179 

188 

180 

89 

93 

113 

92 

121 

140 

158 

160 

212 


January  ... 
February   . 

March 

April 

May 

June   

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


241 
267 
244 
256 
261 
259 
264 
260 
287 
260 
254 
272 


1,420 
1.433 
1.509 
2.037 
1.677 
1,673 
1,669 
1.555 
1,681 
1,615 
1.584 
1,414 


300 

1,066 

301 

1,170 

316 

'  1.277 

323 

1,362 

331 

1,443 

329 

1,490 

346 

1,552 

344 

1.590 

345 

1.569 

344 

1.544 

340 

1.528 

334 

1,472 

1.366 
1.471 
1.593 
1.686 
1.774 
1,819 
1.898 
1,934 
1,914 
1.888 
1.868 
1.806 


LAGER  BEER  (71  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . . 
February  . 

March    

April   

May  

June  

July  

August  .... 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


2.709 
2,719 
2,760 
2.735 
2,790 
2,SU 
2,872 
2.881 
2.870 
2.837 
2.823 
2,901 


364 

3.073 

2.796 

219 

381 

3.10O 

2,775 

209 

390 

3,150 

2,794 

219 

348 

3,083 

2.838 

234 

342 

3.132 

2,876 

269 

347 

3.165 

2.886 

269 

350 

3.222 

2.960 

270 

353 

3.234 

2.885 

270 

322 

3.192 

2,856 

265 

271 

3.108 

2.843 

256 

261 

3.084 

2,844 

219 

255 

3,156 

3.033 

214 

3.015 
2.984 
3.013 
3,072 
3.145 
3.155 
3.230 
8.156 
3.121 
3,098 
8.063 
8.247 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.      AGGREGATES  BY  MONTHS^ 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 


LAUNDRIES    (75   ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Months 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April  

MSy  

June 

July    

Au^st  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1896. 


M  1         P®- 


114 

531 

192 

£26 

198 

632 

200 

663 

201 

571 

208 

614 

196 

587 

213 

658 

214 

625 

191 

585 

208 

557 

124 

644 

1 


Toca. 


645 

718 
730 
763 
772 
822 
783 
871 
839 
776 
765 
668 


1897. 


Males. 


179 
179 
189 
192 
196 
202 
205 
207 
211 
209 
207 
203 


Fe- 
males. 


524 

521 
635 
668 
687 
613" 
650 
657 
629 
696 
677 
670 


TotaL 


708 
7W 
724 
760 
78S 
815 


864 

840 
806 
784 
T7S 


LEATHER   (33   ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    .. 
February 

March    

April  

May  

June   

July  

Au^st    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


3.839 

236 

3.858 

238 

3.837 

238 

4.104 

41 

4.178 

248 

4.218 

247 

4.519 

244 

4,294 

245 

4.223 

246 

4.150 

253 

4.065 

252 

4.063 

250 

4.075 
4.096 
4.075 
4,145 
4  426 
4,465 
4,763 
4.539 
4,469 
4.403 
4.317 
4.313 


3,936 

265 

4.072 

267 

4.119 

267 

4,156 

269 

4.768 

278 

4.937 

275 

5,055 

274 

4.487 

276 

h      4.555 

276 

4.676 

281 

4.596 

281 

4,400 

280 

4,201 
4.339 
4.386 
4.425 
5.046 
5.212 
6.329 
4,762 
4,831 
4.967 
4,87? 
4.686 


LITHOGRAPHING   AND   ENGRAVING   (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April   

3iay  

June    

July  

August  .. 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


403 

37 

440 

402 

i& 

405 

36 

441 

401 

30 

400 

35 

435 

406 

32 

406 

35 

441 

410 

32 

404 

35 

439 

410 

32 

401 

35 

436 

410 

31 

397 

35 

432 

405 

34 

399 

35 

434 

409 

35 

405 

36 

441 

410 

32 

406 

36 

442 

418 

31 

399 

36 

435 

412 

33 

397 

37 

434 

405 

35 

431 
431 
437 
442 
442 
441 
439 
444 
442 
449 
445 
440 


LUMBER,  LATH  AND  SHINGLES  (168  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  . , 
February  , 
March  .... 

April   

3tfay    

June   

July  

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


7>c954 

«( 

8.394 

34  1 

8.379 

48 

12.737 

74 

15.347 

116 

16.093 

116 

16.188 

131 

14,993 

142 

12.699 

82 

10.421 

67 

8.117 

26 

6,292 

21 

7.988 

8.428 

8,427 

12,811 

15,463 

16,209 

16.319 

15,136 

12,781 

10.488 

8.143. 

6,313 


5,167 

5.826 

6.861 

12.663 

15,820 

16.686 

16.280 

15.933 

15.514 

14.287 

10.331 

6.927 


5.196 

5.863 

6.894 

12.630 

15,891 

16.713 

16.379 

16.033 

16.596 

14.317 

10.386 

5.966 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.      AGGREGATES  BY  MONTHS— 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 

MALT  (20  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1 
1 

1806. 

1897. 

Montbs. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

TotaL 

Jannary  

658 
578 
659 
653 
537 
476 
868 
403 
412 
512 
557 
562 

658 
578 
559 
663 
537 
476 
368 
403 
412 
512 
567 
562 

6(r7 

678 

660. 

662r 

566 

613 

867 

363 

423 

542 

574 

567 

667 

February  

678 

March   

660 

April  

662 

May  

Jnne  

613 

July  

867 

Augnst 

868 

fieDtember   

423 

Octobtr  

542 

Novenaber 

674 

December   

567 

MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY   (S6  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April   

May  

June   

July  

Au{ni8t  .. 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


4.609 

15 

4,624 

4.184 

17 

4,386 

15 

4.401 

4.320 

18 

4,638 

15 

4.653 

4,453 

17 

4,693 

15 

4.708 

4.486 

17 

4,530 

15 

4,545 

4.438 

18 

4,360 

15 

4.375 

4,464 

18 

4.314 

16 

4.330 

4,613 

19 

4.316 

16 

4.332 

4.661 

19 

4,147 

16 

4,163 

4,688 

18 

4,022 

16 

4,038 

4.635 

18 

8,828 

15 

8.843 

4.434 

17 

3,778 

14 

3.792    , 

4.346 

17 

4.201 
4.338 
4.470 
4.503 
4,456 
4,482 
4.632 
4.680 
4,706 
4.563 
4.451 
4,363 


MIXED  TEXTILES  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  ... 
I9eptember 
October  .. 
November 
December 


159 

210 

154 

193 

154 

190 

161 

321 

156 

217 

156 

221 

156 

185 

160 

186 

163 

200 

166 

209 

163 

200 

163 

181 

3^ 
317 
323 
368 

374 
376 
326 
327 
361 
372 
361 
344 


OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FIXTURES,  ETC.  (16  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  

February  

March 

^?'.:::::::::' 

June    

Jnly  

August  

September  .... 

October  

November  .... 
December   .... 


576 

676 

449 

537 

637 

436 

486 

486 

422 

■  •  •••  •  •  «  a 

694 

694 

496 

638 

638 

640 

677 

677 

678 

674 

674 

684 

727 

727 

617 

719 

T19 

m 

718 

713 

642 

674 

674 

680 

566 

666 

626 

449 
435 
422 
496 
540 
U!S 
684 
617 


642 
680 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYER:  BY  INDUSTRIES.      AGGREGATES  BY  MONT^S- 

1896  AND  1897-Contlnued. 

PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  CRUDE  CHEMICALS  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1 

IKDli 

1897. 

ilootnii 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total 

January  

129 
129 
129 
132 
132 
128 
109 
87 
106 
102 
117 
111 

J_    • 

130 
130 
130 
133 
133 
129 

no 

88 
106 
103 
118 
112 

142 
142 
142 
145 
145 
129 
129 
125 
143 
140 
140 
138 

143 

Pebrtiary  

143 

March    

143 

April  f^ : 

146 

May  

146 

June  

ISO 

July  

130 

Aucrust  

12S 

Sent  ember  

144 

October  

Ifl 

November  

141 

December    

139 

PAPER  AND  PULP  (34  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  , 

February  ....... 

March 

April    

May  

June   

July  

August    

September 

October    

Noyember   

December  


2.400 

680 

3,080 

2.430 

620 

2,452 

704 

3.156 

2,452 

624 

2.604 

757 

3.361 

2,646 

628 

2.653 

704 

3,357 

2,589 

633 

2.727 

678 

3.405 

;      2.62S 

636 

2.643 

659 

3,302 

2.549 

625 

2,453 

486 

2.939 

2,426 

6S7 

2.364 

502 

2.866 

2.289 

604 

2,270 

604 

2,774 

2,401 

603 

2.551 

646 

3.197 

2.615 

629 

2.613 

651 

3.264 

2.646 

665 

2.699 

647 

3,346 

2.602 

647 

3.060 
3.076 
3,274 
3.222 
3.26t 
3.174 
3,063 
2.893 
3.001 
3.244 
3.311 
3.249 


PRINTERS*  SUPPLIES  (4  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

Wfay  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


167 

6 

173 

184 

6 

178 

6 

184 

185 

6 

188 

6 

194 

189 

10 

188 

6 

194 

189 

6 

179 

6 

185 

183 

6 

177 

6 

183 

183 

6 

182 

6 

188 

183. 

6 

181 

6 

187 

183 

6 

180 

6 

186 

183 

6 

178 

6 

184 

181 

6 

182 

6 

188 

182 

6 

184 

6 

190 

182 

6 

190 
191 
199 
196 
189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
187 
188 
18S 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  (20  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January' . . 
February 
March   . . . 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


5.378 

7 

5.385 

9,597 

5 

5,493 

7 

5.500 

9.639 

5 

5,419 

6 

5.425 

9.657 

6 

5,464 

7 

5.471 

9.616 

5 

5,350 

7 

6.357 

9,544 

5 

6.249 

7 

6.256 

9.478 

5 

5.141 

7 

6.148 

9.580 

5 

6.130 

7 

5.137 

9.762 

5 

5.164 

7 

5.171 

10,U9 

5 

5,150 

7 

6.157 

10.106 

6 

5.046 

7 

5.062 

10,103 

5 

4,888 

7 

4.896 

10,040 

5 

9.602 

9.644 

9,662 

9.6a 

9,649 

9.483 

9.685 

9.T67 

10.124 

10.111 

10.108 

10.045 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.      AGGREGATES  BY  MONTHS— 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 

SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  ETC.  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


MonttiA 


1898. 


1897. 


roca^. 


Total 


January  . 
February 

March 

April  

M^y  

June   

July  

AugruBt  ... 

September 
October  .. 
NoYember 
December 


115 

33 

148 

155 

89 

122 

25 

147 

163 

30 

148- 

38 

186 

184 

45 

151 

42 

193 

194 

47 

156 

34 

190 

194 

38 

138 

30 

168 

180 

32 

137 

27 

164 

184 

35 

125 

6 

131 

185 

25 

125 

6 

131 

192 

9 

135 

16 

151 

199 

20 

128 

18 

146 

189 

21 

132 

29 

161 

186 

32 

194 
198 
229 
241 
232 
212 
219 
210 
201 
219 
210 
218 


SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS,  ETC.  (73  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   

February  

March    

April  

May  

June 

July  

August    « 

September    

October  

Norember   

December  


2,681 

35 

2,716 

3.496 

38 

2,800 

35 

2.836 

2,748 

40 

2.922 

35 

2.957 

2,979 

40 

3.418 

39 

3.457 

3,519 

44 

3,543 

43 

3.586 

3.643 

43 

3.545 

39 

3.584 

3,840 

44 

3.646 

40 

3,686 

3,856 

46 

3,397 

40 

3,437 

3.638 

45 

3,221 

35 

3,256 

3.614 

40 

3.107 

36 

3.142 

3.559 

39 

3,017 

33 

3,050 

3,471 

38 

2,749 

34 

2.783 

3.236 

38 

3.534 
2.788 
3,019 
3.563 
8.686 
3.884 
3.902 
3.688 
3.654 
3.698 
3,509 
3,274 


SHEET  METAL  GOODS  (26  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  .. 
February 
March    . . . 
April  ..... 

May  

June   

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1.256 

211 

1,467 

1,492 

341 

1,322 

223 

1.545 

1.577  . 

359 

1,286 

220 

1.506 

1,584 

3.'>3 

1,332 

221 

1,553 

1.626 

356 

1,330 

212 

1,542 

1.669 

358 

1.340 

211 

1,551 

1,779 

356 

1.851 

213 

1,564 

1.688 

353 

1,373 

219 

1,592 

1.755 

361 

1,426 

221 

1,647 

1,794 

372 

1,897 

236 

1.633 

1,799 

373 

1,383 

237 

1.620 

1.740 

377 

1,301 

208 

1,509 

1,670 

368 

1.833 
1,936 
1,937 
1.982 
2,027 
2.136 
2.041 
2.U6 
2.166 
2.172 
2.117 
2.088 


SHIP  BUILDING  (6  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  .. 
February 
March    . . . 

April 

May  

June 

July  

August    . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1.008 

2 

1,010 

845 

1 

1,204 

2 

1.206 

804 

1 

1.339 

2 

1,341 

863 

1 

1,264 

2 

1,266 

937 

2 

1,461 

2 

1.463 

790 

8 

1,364 

2 

1,366 

394 

2 

1,110 

4 

1,114 

363 

2 

818 

3 

821 

431 

3 

382 

8 

385 

808 

2 

474 

2 

476 

442 

1 

433 

1 

434 

431 

636 

2 

638 

837 

846 
806 
864 
989 
793 
896 
866 
434 
810 
448 
481 
887 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.      AGGREGATES  BY  MONTHS- 

1896  AND  1897— ContlDued. 

SOAP,  LYE  AND  POTASH  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Months. 


January  

February  

March  

April  

iSy  

June 

July  

August  

September 

October  

November  

December 


1896. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Total. 


1897. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Total 


98 

«    40 

i:k^ 

106 

46 

97 

89 

136 

108 

.    46 

100 

42 

142 

112 

47 

96 

36 

132 

120 

49 

97 

88 

135 

118 

48 

95 

38 

133 

112 

54 

92 

39 

131 

114 

64 

91 

35 

126 

m 

51 

91 

85 

126    ' 

122 

48 

93 

36 

129 

124 

49 

95 

37 

132 

120 

47 

96 

37 

133 

117 

46 

1S2 
153 
169 
169 
166 
166 
168 
172 
170 
173 
167 
163 


STAVES  AND  HEADING  (21  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . 
February 
March  .... 

April  

M!ay  

June 

July  

Auffust  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


434 

I 

434 

545 

561 

561 

629 

556 

556 

684 

mb 

575 

695 

611 

511 

598 

488 

488 

535 

415 
353 

m 

461 
428 

383 

183 

407 

316 

316 

375 

347 

347 

426 

361 

361 

474 

545 


684 
695 


515 
461 
428 
407 
375 
426 
474 


STONE  (MARBLE,  GRANITE,   ETC.    QO  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 
April    .... 

May 

June  

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


103 
116 
131 
158 
213 
283 
215 
218 
205 
151 
163 
166 


103 
116 
131 
158 
213 

218 
205 
151 
163 
166 


116 
121 
132 
175 
194 
210 
241 
229 
223 
195 
194 
158 


116 
121 
132 
175 
194 
216 
241 


19S 
194 
158 


STRAW  GOODS  (5  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  

280 
275 
827 
329 
327 
226 
196 
197 
200 
216 
296 
283 

370 
370 
520 
520 
503 
268 
213 
213 
218 
223 
373 
858 

650 
645 
847 
849 
830 
479 
406 
410 
413 
439 
669 
636 

242 
256 
300 
312 
381 
261 
227 
237 
271 
297 
906 
290 

S19 
S21 
466 
462 
486 
227 
U6 
122 
146 
163 
228 
286 

661 

February  

576 

March    

766 

ADril  

774 

M!ay  

817 

Jnne 

488 

July  

343 

Auffust  

369 

September  • 

417 

October  

460 

November 

S» 

December   

6?6 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.      AGGREGATES  BY  MONTH&- 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 


TOYS  AND  GAMES  (5  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Uontiii 


Maies. 


January  .. 
Pebmary 
March  .... 

April  

MSy  

June  

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


18»6. 


males. 


165 

15 

196 

17 

165 

19 

198 

10 

203 

12 

227 

16 

235 

24 

248 

47 

259 

49 

248 

44 

258 

37 

247 

32 

Tula. 


Males. 


180 
213 
184 
208 
215 
243 
259 
295 
308 
292 
295 
279 


172 
182 
176 
175 
181 
208 
220 
267 
277 
286 
307 
301 


1897. 


Fe- 
males. 


14 
18 
16 
11 
10 
15 
17 
29 
33 
47 
47 
36 


Total. 


186 


192 
186 
191 
223 
237 
286 
310 
333 
354 
337 


TRUNKS,  VALISES,  ETC.  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May  

June   

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


572 
569 
561 
561 
557 
566 
581 
600 
586 
636 
446 
446 


44 

46 
45 
44 
82 
33 
39 
46 
45 
28 
32 
32 


616  I 
615  I 
606  I 
605  I 
589  ' 
599 
620 
646 
631 
564 
478 
478 


581 
592 
574 
567 
591 
600 
616 
638 
636 
619 
468 
472 


50 

631 

51 

643 

48 

622 

50 

617 

56 

647 

57 

657 

63 

679 

64 

702 

67 

703 

62 

681 

46 

514 

49 

521 

VENEER  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


258 
280 
297 
323 
317 
316 
342 
323 
313 
292 
227 
228 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


259 
281 
298 
324 
318 
317 
343 
324 
314 
293 
228 
229 


331 
359 
368 
381 
374 
378 
426 
494 
425 
389 
344 
351 


331 
369 
368 
381 
874 
378 
426 
494 
426 
889 
344 
361 


WAGONS,  CARRIAGES  AND  SLEIGHS  (68  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   . 
February 
March   . . . 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August    . . 
September 
October    . , 
November 
December 


2,079 

41 

2.120 

2.166 

42 

2.167 

42 

2.199 

2.161 

42 

2,260 

46 

2.306 

2.234 

42 

2.289 

46 

2.285 

2.311 

44 

2.881 

64 

2.435 

2,423 

44 

2.370 

64 

.  2.434 

2.466 

46 

2,822 

69 

2,381 

2.646 

48 

2.036 

43 

2.079 

2.407 

86 

1.732 

42 

1.774 

2.822 

32 

1.789 

31 

1.820 

2.264 

80 

1.669 

32 

1.691 

2.820 

32 

1,635 

82 

1,667 

2.896 

87 

2.196 
2,198 
2.276 
2.865 
2.467 
2.600 
2.688 
2.442 
2.864 
2.294 
2.362 
2.482 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.       AGGREGATES  BY  MOXTHS- 

1896  AND  1897— Continued. 

WOODENWARE  (11  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


MoOtfl: 


IKUti 


1897. 


Maie^ 


Fe- 
males. 


TotA^ 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


TotaL 


January 
February 
March*  .. 
April 


June 

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1.583 

1.597 

.1   1,582 

,  .1   1,606 

!^y  I   1,608 


■I 


1,639 
1,628 
1.622 
1.602 
1.609 
1,607 
1,599 


5 

0 

5 
o 

0 

o 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1.588 
1.602 
1,587 
1.611 
1,613 
1,644 
1,633 
1.627 
1,607 
1.614 
1>612 
1.604 


1,172 
1.273 
1.413 
1.365 
1.369 
1.379 
1,330 
1.314 
1.272 
1,257 
1,377 
1.367 


1 
1 
1 


1.172 
1,273 
1,413 
1.365 
1.369 
1.379 
1.330 
1.314 
1.272 
1.25S 
1,378 
1.36S 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  (17  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January   

February  

March    

April  

jSfiiy    

399 
366 
362 
412 
367 
357 
329 
•4(W 
343 
1          326 
'          279 
335 

607 
567 
552 
622 
542 
540 
480 
587 
468 
461 
.379 
515 
1 

1.006 
933 
914 

1.034 
909 
897 
809 
991 
811 
787 
658 
850 

364 
396 
441 
464 
488 
493 
497 
462 
430 
417 
439 
448 

643 

567 

625    ; 

641 

647 

652 

659 

608 

5.53 

546 

572 

6*28 

907 
963 

1.066 
1,106 
1.135 

June 

1.145 

July     

1.156 

August  

1,070 

Sentember 

983 

October  

November   

December   

963 
1.011 
1.076 

MISCELLANEOUS  (13  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


January    . 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June    

July  

August    . . 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 


226 

165 

1 
391    1 

232 

172 

404    \ 

222 

173 

395    1 

222 

173 

395    : 

216 

167 

383 

220 

167 

387 

212 

169 

381 

213 

171 

384 

212 

167 

379 

219 

173 

392 

215 

172 

387 

211 

168 

379 

37S 
378 
3S2 
386 
3S5 
3S4 
3^ 
377 
381 
381 
376 
37S 


ALL  INDUSTRIES  (1,499  ESTABLISHMENTS), 


January   . 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

May    

June   

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


65.965 

9,049 

75.014 

67.895 

9.179 

77,074 

68,655 

9.579 

78.234 

74,600 

9,965 

84.465    \ 

77,872 

9,569/ 

87,441 

78,332 

9,579 

87,911 

76,993 

9.333 

86.S26 

'    74.191 

9,354 

83,545 

70.254 

9.099 

79,353 

68.335 

9.116 

77,451 

65.806 

8.933 

74,739 

62,174 

8.626 

70.800 

66,992 
68.967 
71.252 
77,959 
82,573 
83,232 
82,315 
82.131 
82,383 
83,147 
78.657 
73,806 


8.554 

8.794 

9.248 

9,524 

9.749 

9.G0O 

10,015 

10.436 

10.296 

9.826 

9.661 

9.454 


75.546 
77,760 
80.498 
87.483 
92.322 
92.732 
92.330 
92.567 
92.678 
92.973 
88,21$ 
83.3S9 
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WAGES  PAID-BY  INDUSTRIES. 


1896    AND    1897 


Bt  **Total  amoant  paid  In  wages"  is  meant  the  combined  amount  paid  bj  the 
1,499  establishments  for  that  purpose  lu  each  year.  Comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween the  two  years,  and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount 
and  percentages.  Wage  earners  oniy  are  considered;  officers,  clerks  and  other 
salaried  persons  are  not  Included. 


Industries. 


1  J. 


J3 
:3 

;  o  « 

iZ 


Total  Amount  of 
Wages  Paid  Dur- 
ing Year. 


1896. 


1897. 


Increase  (4-)  or 

Decrease  ^— ) 

IN  ia»7. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Agricultural   implements   

Artisans' tools  and  hardware  specialties 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks). 

Bicycles,   tricycles,   etc 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets  

Burial  cases,  caskets  and  coffins 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 


Chairs  

Chemical   preparations    

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing    

Coal  and  wood  , 

Confectioneries,   crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage    

Cotton  and  linen  goods  

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies    


Electric  and  gas   lighting,   power  and 

street  railways   

Fancy  articles  

Flour   and   feed 

Food   preparations    

Furniture   

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens  

Grain  and  warehouse  men / 

Iron   goods   (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)   

Knit    goods    


Lager  beer   

Laundries    

Leather    

Lithographing  and  engraving   

Lumber,   lath  and  shingles   

Malt    : 

Machines  and  machinery   

Mixed  textiles   

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Pahits,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 


Paper  and  pulp  

Printers'   supplies   

Railroad   equipment   

Saddlery,   harness,   etc.. 
Sash,  doors,   blluds,  etc. 
Sheet   metal  goods  


31" 

lOi 

18i 
~i 
«i 

^1 
29 

231 

19. 

12 

13 
13 
54 
25 
28 
12 
24 
21 


21 


49 
8 
86 
31 
42 
11! 
12 
2a 
2 
13 

'71 
75 
331 

168 

20 
86 

9i 
15' 


34 

4! 
201 

73! 
26i 


$999,822: 

170.303; 

82,665. 

306. 80S; 

622,6111 

336.175, 

79.0281 

54.Si»5' 

98.540] 

148,012! 

I 

772,212 

86.961 

411,006 

602.569 

663.258 

233.465 

416,931 

226,766 

111,746' 

486,288 


1,094.0161 
33.933i 

547.8301 

852.282! 

794.  %4j 

125,843' 

91,4871 

1,4.S4,112| 

441251 

324.212 

I 

1.649.640' 

219.1681 

1.790.571< 

•206.844! 

3.904.245! 

286.966! 

2,195.742= 

SO. 851 : 

258.1o4t 

76,304! 

I 

1.243.243' 

69.532! 

2,951.8.511 

54.7341 

1.086.510 

562.140; 


$938,930  — 

182,604  + 

93.072  + 

325.609:+ 

686.972  + 

404,765  + 

79.6271+ 

62,384i+ 

109.6291+ 

147,190  — 


892.360 
100.211 
441.261 
532,238 
879.412 
262.890 
458,670 
213.079 
117.219 

497,164 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


1,220.541 

41.575 

586,731 

898.879 
727,752 

91.034 

105.810 

1.518.760 

52.8071+ 
399,430'+ 


+ 
+ 


1.686.468;+ 

231,7751+ 
2,02S.342|4. 

222.156;+ 
4..566.264> 

296.437.+ 
2.343,671!+ 
77,205;- 

229.0111— 
80.128;+ 

1,240.476  — 
71.751  — 

5.603.289'+ 
82.136;+ 

1.159,4-191  f 
621.09i;+ 


$60,892!— 

12.3001+ 
10,4071+ 
18.8041+ 
64,3611+ 

6S,590|+ 

0&JI+ 

7.489  + 
U,089 
822 


120,148 
13,250 
30.265 
29,669 

216,154 

29,425 

41.739 

13.687 

5,478 

10,876 


126.526 
7,642 
38,901 
46,597 
67,212 
34.809 
14,323 
34.648 
8.556 
75,218 


6.09 

7.22 
12.58 

6.12 
10.33 
20.40 

0.75 
13.64 
11.25 
-0.55 


+  15.55 
+  15.23 
+  7.36 
+  5.90 
+  32.58 
+  12.60r 
+  10.01 
-6.03 
+  4.90 

+  2.23 


+  11.56 
+  22.62 
+  6.73 
+  5.46 
—  8.45 
—27.66 
+  16.65 
+  2.33 
+  19.33 
+  23.20 


36.828 
12.607 
237.771 
15.312 
662.019 
9,471 
147,9291 
3,6461— 
29,1431- 
3.824  + 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


2.767 

2.219 

2,651,4.38 


2.23 
5.75 

13.28 
7.40 

16.95 
3.30 
6.73 
4.50 

11.28 
6.01 


-0.22 
—  3.19 
+  89.82 


27.4021+50.06 
72.9391+  6.71 
58. %11+ 10.48 
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WAGES  P AID-BY  INDUSTBIES-Contimied. 

1896  AND   1897. 

By  'Total  amount  paid  in  waires"  is  meant  the  combined  amount  paid  by  the 
14^  establishments  for  that  parpose  in  each  year.  Comparisons  are  made  between 
the  two  ^ears,  and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount  and  percent- 
ages. Waire  ownert*  only  are  considered;  officers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  persons 
are  not  include  J. 


Industbies. 


US 

s  a 

OB 


Total  Amount 

OP  Waobs  Paid 

PuRiMO  Year. 


1896. 


1897. 


Imcreass  f-r) 

OR  Decrease  (— ) 

IN  i;»96. 


Amount. 


Pet 

cent. 


Ship  and  boat  bniklinj?  

Soap,  lye,  potash,   etc 

Staves  and  heading  

Stone  (marble,  granite,  etc.).... 

Straw  goods   

Toys  and  games  

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Wooden  ware    

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous   

All  Industries 


6 

9 

21 

10 

6 

5 

9 

9 

53 

111 

17) 

IS 


507,701 

50,186 

116.035 

79,783 
210,942 

64.468 
181.359 

87,088 
736,689 
613.206 
234.685 
128.194 


262,6051-^ 


71,700 
156.852 


+ 
+ 


83,756;+ 
19i:874!— 

68.6761+ 
203,9311+ 
U9,510|+ 
951,241!+ 
421,2601— 
310,1761+ 
133.2091+ 


245,096-48.25 
21.514t^  42.86 
40,8171+  35.17 

8,973  ■«-  4.97 
19.068:—  9.03 

4.208*  6.54 
22.572 '12.41 
32,422,-37.23 
214,5521+  29.12 
91.9461—17.91 
75.491:^32.16 

5.0151+  3.91 


L499|$31,749,822l$36,583,044l+  ^.833.222  -<- 15.22 
I  I  1 I 


i 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS- BY  INDUSTRIES 
1806  AND   1897. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  In  the  different  Indnstrles,  shown  In  the  following 
table,  have  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  In  wages  in  each 
Industry  by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  therein.  Comparison  is 
made  between  the  two  years,  and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  is  noted  by 
amount  and  percentages.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered;  oflQcers,  clerks  and 
other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 


Industkibs. 


2 
ce 

O  ts 


Average  Yearly 
Earninqs. 


Agricultural  implements    

Artisans*  tools  and  hardware  speclaltie. 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks). 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots   and    shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,   brushes,  baskets 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 


Chairs  .-. 

Chemical    preparations    

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing    

Coal  and  wood  

Confectioneries,  crackers,   etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies   

Electrical  and  gas  lighting  power  and 

street  railways  

Fancy  articles  

Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations  

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Grain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron   goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)  

Knit  goods  


Lager  beer 

Laundries    

Leather 

Lithographing  and   engraving.... 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

Machine  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles   

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc.... 
Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 


Paper  and  pulp  

Printers*  supplies  ...... 

Railroad  equipment  .... 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc., 
Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc. 


31 
10 
18 

7 
24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 

13 
13 
&4 
25 

'^ 
12 
24 

21f 
5 

21) 


Increase  (-f )  or 

Decrease  (— ) 

IN  lij97. 


1896. 


1897. 


Amounts. 


Per 
cent 


$538.70 
474.38 
444.43 
453.19 
278.07 
281.32 
284.27 
290.45 
328.46 
500.04 

278.27 
621.15 
459.22 
290.16 
453.35 
334.00 
360.36 
344.631 
202.441 

467.131 


1503.18 
412.20 
456.23 
494.97 
298.81 
302.97 
284.38 
301.87 
350.25 
448.75 

288.70 
686.38 
462.05 
328.54 
499.95 
358.16 
367.82 
339.84 
244.71 


475.75  + 

I 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


135.52  — 

62.181- 
11.801+ 
41.78'+ 
20.74i+ 
21.651+ 
.11  + 
11.42!+ 
21.791+ 
51.291- 


6.59 

15.08 

2.65 

9.21 

7.46 

7.70 

.03 

3.96 

6.63 

10.25 


10.431+ 

65.23'+ 

2.83  + 


38.38 
46.60 
24.16' 

7.461+ 

4.791- 

42.271+ 


3.74 

10.50 

0.61 

13.22 

10.27 

7.23 

2.07 

1.38 

20.88 


8.62+   1.84 


49 

587.87 

631.751+ 

1 

43.88+   7.46 

1 

8 

a02.97 

324.801+ 

21.83+   7.20 

86 

500.30 

518.311+ 

18.01!+   3.59 

31 

430.23 

424.401— 

5.83:-  1.35 

42 

293.35 

298.14  + 

4.791+   1.63 

11 

341.04 

320.54- 

20.50—6.01 

12 

603.25 

^     584.581— 

18.67!-  3.09 

25 

447.69 

453.361+ 

5.671+   1.26 

2 

381.48 

366.72f— 

14.761-  8.86 

15 

202.00 

1         228.111+ 

j 

26.111+12.43 

1 

71 

526.54 

542.621+ 

16.081+   3.05 

75 

288.00 

296.011+ 

8.01+   2.78 

33 

412.67 

426.66  + 

14.091+   3.41 

7 

473.001 

504.901+ 

31.90+   6.74 

168 

338.26 

386.091+ 

47.83'+ 14.14 

201 

668.25 

576.71!+ 

8.46+  1.49 

86 

508.63 

522.441+ 

13.81+   2.71 

9 

219.70 

221.85  + 

2.151+   0.98 

15 

409.77 

410.41  + 

.64+   0.15 

7 

618.00 

576.46  + 

58.46  +  11.28 

34 

398.85 

393.71  — 

5.14—1.80 

4 

373.83 

377.64  + 

8.81+  1.01 

20 

662.68 

664.11  + 

1.431+   0.25 

9 

344.24 

882.03  + 

87.791+ 10.97 

73 

838.79 

880.61- 

8.181-  2.41 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS-BY  INDUSTRIES-Gontinuod. 

1896  AND   I'&OT. 

'  The  averaffe  yearly  earnings  in  the  different  industries,  shown  in  the  following  table, 
have  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  each  iLdnstry  by 
the  average  number  of  jwrsons  employed  therein.  Comparison  is  made  between  the 
two  years,  and  the  relative  inci ease  or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount  and  percentages. 
Wage  earners  only  are  considered;  officers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  persons  are  not 
included. 


Indcstbies. 


06 


AVERAOE  YEABLT 

Earnings. 


lovD. 


1897. 


Incrbask  (+) 

OR  Decrease  (— ) 

IN  1807. 


Amounts. 


Per 
oe 


Sheet  metal  goodsr  

Ship  and  boat  building. 
Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc.. 
Staves  and  heading  .... 


Stone  (marble,  granite,  etc.).. 

Straw  goods 

Toys  and  games  

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer   

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Woodenware    

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  ... 
Miscellaneous 


All  industries 


26 
6 
9 

21 

10 

6 

5 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 

13 


1499 


360.11 
528.85 
377.34 
267.67 

461.17 
848.09 
259.96 
308.96 
296.22 
353.50 
318.51 
265.98 
330.40 


$386.63 


304.15 
422.19 
434.54 
301.06 


+ 
+ 


460.19  — 

345.72  — 
271.44  + 


321.15 
310.42 
401.37 
818.17 
295.97 
350.55 


1416.79 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


55.96 

106.66 

57.20 

33.39 

.98 

2.37 

11.49 

12.19 

14.20 

'  47.87 


—15,53 
-20.16 
+  15.13 
+  8.86 

—  0.21 

—  0.68 
+  4.42 
+  3.91 
+  4.78 
+  13.54 

.34i—    .10 


29.99 


20.151+  6.09 


$30.H 


+  11.27 


+  7.80 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  E ARNIIS^GS :  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


1896   AND   1897. 

The  tables  foUowlDg  show  a  classification  of  the  weekly  wages  In  the  different 
Industries,  ranging  from  $25.00  and  over  per  week  down  to  $1.50  or  less,  and  is 
arranged  by  sex  and  age  periods.  The  classifications  apply  to  wage  earners  only; 
officers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  persons  are  not  includea. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  (31  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1806. 

1801. 

1 

28 

£ 

22 

s> 

S& 

£ 

s& 

Clasisthcation  o(  weekly 
waged 

S  * 

5  « 

*o£ 

a2 

0  >• 

«  «-  * 

S  u  C 

5»  K 

■5  i.  «3 

|tl 

S-  0 

si.S 

»  t  a 

l^t 

125.00  per  week  and  over... 

20.00  but  under  |2o.OO 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under     5. .50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 , 

3.50  but  under     4,00 , 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  $1.50  


29' 
71 
36 

127 

112 

285' 
73 

136 

408 

102 

418 

261 

211 

11 

78 

19 

36 

27 

4 

2 

1 


11 

2i 

3| 

51, 

51 


3' 


Totals 


2.257 


25 


16 

171. 

32,. 

98;. 

189;, 

225 

147i! 

1421 

417  i 

1951 

363, 

164, 

10' 
9 

32 
1 


62 

3 

14 

34 

14 

20 

19 

3 

2 


2,05S< 


171 


ARTISANS'     TOOLS    AND     HARDWARE     SPECIALTIES 

MENTS). 


(10    ESTABLISH- 


$25.00  per  week  and  over ' 

20.00  but  under  S25.00 

1 

1 
2 

J' 

25 

i 

27 
15 
41 

3 

18  00  but  under    20  00 

12 
55 

15  00  but  under    18.00 

13  00  but  under    15.00 i.. 

64 

31 

121 

361 

36 

13 

12  00  but  under    13  00 

11  00  hnt  under    12  00 

10  00  but  nnd^r    11  00     '    . 

9  00  but  under    10  00 

S  00  but  under      9  00        .... 

7  00  but  under      8.(X) 

70 
136 

1 
10 

3 

^  00  but  under      7  00 

49 
6 

14 
17 
17 
14 
21 
7 
16 

5  60  but  under     6.00. 

9 
27 
40 
47 
28 
57 
40 

7 

£.00  but  under     5.60 

1..'   ... 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4  00  but  under     4.50 

(          2 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

2  00  but  under      3.50 

7 
3 
5 

2  50  but  under     S.OO". 

2  00  but  under      2.50 

. 

1  RO  hnt  under      2  00 

6 

VndAr  tl  EO                   



Totals  

361 

23 

482 

m 

:..••••• 

38 


1 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


BEVERAGES  (NOT  SPIRITUOUS— SOFT  DRINKS) 
(18   ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Classifloation  of  weekly 
wages. 

'^  o  s. 
"3  gig 

Females  18 
years  of  a«e 
and  OTer. 

S'oo 

to  • 

0 
0}  93  0 

C 
Alt 

58ro 

is 
1:1 

S26  00  nt^T  w^^k   and  ovf^v    .1        ^ 

' 

1 
2 

\ 

20.00  bat  under  $25.00 

18  00  but  under    20  00 

1 

15 
13    1 



11 
5 

16 

15  00  but  under    18  00 

... 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

13    ' 

18 

1 

12-00  but  under    13  00 

1 

23 
10 
20 
28 
3 

11 00  but  under    12  00 

10.00  but  under    11  00  . .  . 

18 
31 
11 
31 

9  00  but  under    10  00 

8  00  but  under      9  00 

1 

1 

7.00  but  under      8  00 >.. 

6.00  but  under      7,00 

120          38 

4            9 

70          39 

1 

5.50  but  under      6  00  .  . 

5.00  but  under      6  50 

63 
61 
48 
41 

6 
16 

7 

"27' 
52   . 
25 

7 
2 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

67 

34 

7 

35 

26 

10 

8 

3 

2 

2 

6 
9 

■■"4" 

8.50  but  under      4.00 

8.00  but  under      3.50 

45 

7 

4 

6   i 

11    

2.50  but  under      3.00 

8 
9 

1    

2.00  but  under      2.50 

1     

3    

1 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

Under  S1.50   *. 

.  t  ... 

1 

.   .  L 

1 

4 
1         . 

Totals   

467 

167     \     242 

173 

• 

177    1       s 

85 

1 

1 

1 

BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES,  ETC.  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$26.00  per  week  and  over... 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under    20  00 

13 
13 
27 
86 
37 
96 

7 

108 

169 

27 

95 

93 

8 
14 

2 

18 
36 
61 
80 
76 

29 
54 
91 
46 
69 
61 
16 
i      14 
8 

, 

15  00  but  under    18  00 

13.00  but  under    15  00 

.... 

12.00  but  under    13  00    

11.00  but  under    12  00    

••••■• 

10.00  but  under    1100 

' 

> 

9  00  but  under    10  00 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

***2  ■ 

9 
18 
10 
22 
26 
14 
24 
21 
16 

4 

164 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

1 

5 

1 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

2 
3 

14 
12 
10 
11 
20 
U 
4 

""5' 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

8.00  but  under      3.50 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

3 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

S 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  $1.50 

•-•;: 

Totals   

795 

7 

87 

5 

729 

2 

6 

STATISTICS    OF     MA^X'FACTaRES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  IXDUSTRIES-Coutlnued. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES  (24  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


189tt. 

l»vi. 

Classiiication  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aee. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
yearn  of  age 
and  over 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

1 

125.00  per  week  and  over...        8 

1 

13 

34 

29 

79 

55 

90 

74 

75 

170 

112 

111 

111 

20 

36 

15 

20 

3 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

37 
26 

, ' 1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

75 
61 
65 
64 

• 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  undtr    12.00 

4 

30 
16 
20 
20 
30 
82 
50 
106 
70 
47 
66 
82 
3 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

69 
172 

106 

13 
15 
20 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

141     1      35 
115          86 

6 
8 
1 

'"28** 
49 
21 
411 
21 
41 

6  00  but  under      7.00 

2 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

19 
43 
24 
31 
10 
367 
14 
9 
11 

50 
106 
92 
45 
62 
26 

9 
14 

1 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.60 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

3 
7 

37 

16 

57 

19 

8 

2 

5 

'"'h' 

22 
49 
38 
34 
15 

3 
1 
9 
32 
49 
28 
69 

160  but  under      2.00 

8 

Under  $150   

164 

Totals    

1.467 

568 

154 

1,047 

676 

585   , 

191 

BOXES  (WOODEN  AND  PAPER— 29  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but  under  V^.OO 

8 

4 

13 
15 
16 
28 
25 
47 
96 
69 
79 
144 
16 
tx 

33 
26 
24 
44 

28 
2 

7 
3 

13 

18 

26 

41 

29 

61 

114 

45 

140 

105 

41 

25 

J7 

19 

9 

3 

■ 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

• 1 

13.00  but  under    16.00 

1 

12  00  but  under    13  00 

. 

1100  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

9.00  but  under    10  00 

1 
1 
1 

52 
16 
•  19 
29 
53 
20 
24 
28 

8  00  but  under      9  00 

1 

7  00  but  under      8  00    . 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.60  but  under     6.00 

6.00  but  under     6.60 

4.S0  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.60 

3.60  but  under      4.00 

8.00  but  under     3.60 

2.60  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

150  but  under     2.00 

2 

1       7 

4 

6 

9 

13 

88 

38 

29 

6 

1 

1 

6 

18 

28 

48 

22 

3 

66 
11 
32 
36 
44 
43 
17 
25 
3 
6 

13 

8 
16 

7 
17 
14 
88 
80 
26 

*   *i" 

8 
8 
4 

8 

20 
30 
47 
12 

8 

Under  $1  50   

1 

1 

Total    

761 

244        146 

127 

736 

284 

269 

136 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


BRICK,  TILES  AND  SEWER  PIPE  (23  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Classification  of  weekly 
wages. 

St  *i 
»  "  > 

5  on  o 

ffi  a  s 

£ 

5  » 

«  *-  *= 

St;  o 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  affe. 

III 

1 

39 

S2S 
35 -c  o 

425.00  per  week  and  over... 

3 

1 
1 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

4 
4 

3 
7 
3 

50 

79 

110 

143 

153 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

72 

124 

158 

182 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

1 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

t 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

1 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

I 

;:;;:. 

_^ 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

1 

^ 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

1 ! 

€.00  but  under      7.00 

1       3    1 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

2 
3 

. 

^ 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 





54    '  

1 



13 

3.50  but  under      4.00 



3     

12 

20 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2  50  but  under      3.00  

8 

.. 

8 

t  •  a  •  •  •  •  • 

7 
5 

8 

2  00  but   under      2.50 

2 





1 

1 

150  but  under      2.00 

< 

Under  SI. 50    ' 



1             1 

1 

Total    

'-  1 ' 

90    « 

I 

570 

I      33 

f 

>•••■•• 

BROOMS,   BRUSHES  AND  BASKETS  (19  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1                                 1 

$25.00*  per  week  and  over... 

1       1 

1 

20.00  but  under  $25.00         .  I       1 

1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 1       1 

2 

.1 

7 

9 

10 

10 

44 

23 

39 

SI 

1 

13 

13 

2 

15.00  but  under    18.00      i       1 

! 

•  ••••■• 

13.00  but  under    15.00 '       2 

1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 1      14 

.......J....... 

11.00  but  under    12.00 '       6 

1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 6 

I  ------ - 

9.00  but  under    10.00 1      17 

8.00  but  under      9  00      ...       31 

L::::::i::::::i 

1 

I 

1 

7.00  but  under      8.00      .  .  I      -« 

'  ' -. 

6.00  but  under      7.00      

43 
5 
3 

7 

1 
4 

1 

2 

2 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

1 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

••••4* 

3 

10 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

4 

2 
3 
2 

•    4    •    •    •    « 

3.50  but  under      4  00    

6 
12 

6 
16 

5 

3.00  but  under      3.50 



24 
6 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

. 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

1 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  $1.50  

" 

••••••• 

Totals   

180 

6 

-    40 

ao6        s  i 

^ 

1 

STATISTICS    OF     MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-Contlnned. 


BURIAL  CASES,  CASKETS,  COFFINS,   ETC.   (4  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1M9« 

IS»7 

CladsiUcatioD  \,t  Wtselcly 
wagea 

Males  18 
years  of  acre 
and  over. 

hi 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aee. 

k* 

»  9 

JSc5 

«  ©  c 

•  Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  ase. 

§2 

$25.00  per  week  nnd  over... 

1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
16 
2 
5 

13 
35 
44 
62 
40 
1 

1 

' 

1 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

2 

5 

5 

13 

3 

16 

11 

81 

i    *5 

57 

43 

4 

I 
r.v.v.v. 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

1 

13.00  but  under    16.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 



« 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

2 

20 

6 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00. 

1 

4 

3 
2 
2 
7 
2 
20 
6 

• 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

6.50  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

5 

5 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

3 

2 

3 

10 

m 

4 
1 
1 
2 

4.00  but  under      4.60 

1 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

3 

""9* 

2.60  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

LGO  but  under     2.00 

Under  S1.50  1- - 

48 

1 

Total    

226 

23 

1 

242 

55 

18 

10 

CEMENT,  LIMB,  PLASTER,  ETC.  (12  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

16.00 

18.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

4.50 

4.00 

8.60 

8.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 


per 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

out 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 


week  and  over, 
under  $25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 


I 


under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 


8.00. 
7.00. 
6.00. 
5.50. 
5.00. 
4.50. 
4.00. 
3.50. 
8.00. 
2.50. 
2.00. 


3 


1 
10 

8 
20 

1 
U 
90 
61 
117 
42 


2 
4 
2 

1 
2 


Under  $1.60 


1    I. 


1 

1 
1 
3 

10 
14 
3 
10 
58 
43 
224 
56 
1 
2 
4 


I 


Total    866 


431 


I 


4 

7 


18 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


CHAIRS  (13  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Classifloation  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over 

aJ  -«  0 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Femalea  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

$25.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  .but  under  $25.00 

20 

10 

24 

23 

51 

69 

11 

59 

125 

142 

666 

753 

157 

11 

90 

22 

79 

9 

1 
1 

9 

9 

20 

18 

39 

41 

43 

99 

133 

225 

590 

991 

121 

16 

112 

1 

2 

3 

r 



1 1 1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

...«•.' 

(••••••• 

12.00  but  under    18.00 

....... 

i 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

:::::;:i;:::;;: 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

1 


11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 • 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1  -  -  -  — 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

1 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

38 
2 
9 
6 
8 

10 
35 
72 

36 

1 

1 

7 

6 

35 

21 

49 

40 

2 

25 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 .' 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

8.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

55 
2 

85 
6 

39 

26 

10  1 

"15 

3 

25 

45 
22 
63 
67 
99 
124 
69 
32 

"'io' 
"23" 

41 
29 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

25 

1.50  but  under      2.00....... 

Under  $L50  

53 

•••■••• 

Total    

2.321 

180   ' 

198 

2.472 

163 

546 

129 

CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS  (13  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over... 

20 
4 
6 
7 

15 
6 
3 

11 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
7 

- 

16 
5 

16 
5 

15 
6 
2 

1 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1 

1.5.00  but  under    18.00 

1 

1 

IS.OO  but  under    15.00 

1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

... ...*.!..*.*.'... 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

' 1....:.: 

11 



9.00  but  under     10.00 

2  1 

7 
3 
5 
10 
6 
3 
8 
2 
3 

■•••••• 

1    ■•••••» 

2 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

1 1 

7.00  Init  under      8.00 

1    i ' 

i  ' 
1 
4 
2 

7 

9 

3  ' 

....... 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

1           2    1       4 
1 1 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4     1 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

JL       1 1 

4.00  but  under      4.50 



2 

1       1 1 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

1       ' 1 

2 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

11                   1         

1 2 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

1 

1         2 

2 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

( 

1        1 

. 1 

1. ...:.. 

1 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

I 

I 

Under  $1.50  

;::::::j:::::::i;:::;:' 

;;; i 

1  ■ 

1        1 

Total    

106 

23            3    1        7 

U8 

so    f      A    1 

z 

1             1 

i 

STATISTICS    OF     MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIE^-Contlnued. 
CIGARS,  SNUFF  AND  TOBACCO  (54  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

ClassLfioation  of  waekiy 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

30& 

Is- 

b  ases 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

125.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

13 

7 

26 

62 

42 

61 

54 

85 

104 

47 

52 

23 

5 

22 
13 
8 
3 
6 
4 
7 

1 

9 

7 

8 

51 

48 

63 

64 

69 

88 

53 

54 

43 

5 

8 

8 

7 

1 

1 



18.00  but  under    20.00 

I 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

1 

, 

« 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

1 

• 

\\\\\\'S'\'.\^'. 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

^ 

....... 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

6 

9 
13 
21 
17 

6 
14 

3 
14 

5 
33 
19 

8 

-•""'•    < 

10.00  but  under    11.00 



2 

IS   1 

5 

11 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

6.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

2  00  but  under      2.50 



5 

""3"' 
2 
6 
2 
8 

13 

16 

18 

.      5 

;;;;;;  ' 

■ '"5* 

4 
3 
1 
4 
4 

14 
5 

20 
19 

23 

30 

3 

2 

4 

8 

7 

13 

18 

6 

1 

*"*6  ' 
14 
3 
31 
24 
25 

5 

5 

9 

3 

6 

6 

27 

49 

19 

150  but  under      2.00 

1 

28 

Dnder  $1  50   

;  • 



Total    

644 

169 

80   ' 

I 

:  79 

5S6 

124 

t 

110 

167 

CLOTHING   (25  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$26.00 

per 

-20.00 

but 

18.00 

but 

15.00 

but 

13.00 

but 

12.00 

but 

11.00 

but 

10.00 

but 

9.00 

but 

8.00 

but 

7.00 

but 

6.00 

but 

6.50 

but 

5.00 

but 

4.50 

but 

4.00 

but 

3.50 

but 

3.00 

but 

2.50 

but 

2.00 

but 

1.50 

but 

week  and  over. 

under  $25.00 

20.00 


under 
uuder 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
uudtr 
under 
under 
under 
uuder 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 


Under  $1.50 


18.00. 
15.00. 
13.00. 
12.00. 
11.00. 
10.00. 

9.00. 

8.00. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5.50. 

6.00. 

4.50; 

4.00. 

3.60. 

3.00. 

2.50. 

2.00. 


30 

30 

26 

25 

27 

26 

20 

28 

12 

12 

12 

12 

3 

1 

40 

1 

2 

7 

6 


0 

24 

20 

48 

110 

130 

534 

74 

118 

213 

86 

57 

52 

18 


i 


4 
5 
1 
5 
2 


18 

8 

27 

14 

2 


Total    I    333     1,489 


34 

14 

35 

32 

27 

35 

12 

28 

31 

19 

20 

17 

8 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 


24 


328 


31 

16 

12 

72 

87 

123 

131 

117 

137 

107 

237 

112 

35 

44 

29 

1 


1.291 


2 
3 
2 

13 

10 

6 

1 


37 


1 

1 

6 

13 

7 

28 

20 

15 

17 


107 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Contlmied. 


COAL  AND  WOOD  (28  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Classification  of  wneki\ 
wages. 


1896 


«  ®  ► 
Jfi® 


1^  ^ 
•o  o 


SB  « 

ts*73  O 


1»V7. 


s. 


10   flD   O 
PE4   >k« 


Or*  tt 


as 


$25.00  per  week  and  over... 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18  00  but  under    20.00 

4 

18 

79 



184 

40 

90 

44 

237 

448 

284 

673 

112 

128 

42 

4 

1 

3 

6 

2 

1 

56 
30 

15  00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

42 
41 

12  00  but  under    13.00 

' 

1100  but  under    12.00 

41 
576 
336 

97 
130 

43 

1 

10.00  but  under    1100 

..•••a.      .......1...... 

1 1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

! 

8  00  but  under      9  00 

2 

1 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

6  00  but  under      7  00 

...     .. 



1 

2            7 

5  50  but  under      6  00 

79 

1 

1 

5  00  but  under      5  50 



....... 

•••»••• 

4  50  but  under      5  00 

1 

1 
1 

2 



4.00  but  under      4  50 

3  50  but  under      4.00 

1 
1 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

1 

•••••■ 

2  60  but  under      3.00 

•  ••••■•'••••••• 

2  00  but  under      2.50 

150  but  under      2.00 

8 

Tinder  S1.50    

j 

cv.v. 

1 

1 

Total    

1,493 

4    T     12 

2,378 

3 

10 

■ 

1 

CONFECTIONERY.  CRACKERS,  ETC.  (12  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over... 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18  00  but  under    20  00. . 

8 
13 

8 

15 
13 
33 
12 
38 
29 
14 
12 
14 

8 
15 

5 
15 

8 

5 

3 

8 
12 
10 
13 
17 
23 
12 
34 
23 
17 
14 
20 

2 
14 

7 
12 

6 
18 



•  . 

15  00  but  under     18  00 

13.00  but  under    15  00 

1 

12.00  but  under    13  00 

( 

11.00  but  under    12  00 

*  M  •  *  •  • 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10  00 

;:;;;:;- """i"""! 

8.00  but  under      9  00...«.... 

1 
1 

i 

f 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

1 
8 
3 
9 

17 
26 
31 
33 
54 
3 

6.(X)  but  under      7  00 

1  I 

2 

5 
11 
23 
49 
38 
43 

6 
10 

6.50  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

1 

1 

4.00  biit  under      4.50 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

3 

16 
17 
20 
25 
12 

21 
57 
36 
36 
2 

13 
20 
12 
35 
6 
3 

1 

9 

34 

72 
90 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

72 

Onder  S1.50  i 

....... 

Total    

268 

189 

94 

151 

262 

179 

90 

278 

• 

STATISTICS    OF     M.VNUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-Contlnned. 
COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS  (24  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


189«. 

1807. 

Classification  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  affe. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aim. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

e 

St!  0 

• 

125.00  per  week  and  over... 
20  00  but  nnder  325.00 

15 

6 

30 

89 

56 

80 

45 

78 

112 

112 

142 

86 

11 

13 

17 

3 

1 

9 

1 
......     1 

8 
9 

28 
103 

70 

90 

38 

82 
144 
133 
185 

113     4 

22 

25 

22 

9 

7 
9 

J 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

1 

18.00  but  under    16.00 

1 

12  00  but  under    13.00 

! 1 

1 



ILOO  but  under    12.00 

:::::::  :::::::i:::::;i' 

10  00  but  under    11.00 

1 

ii 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 :l 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

2 
2 

1 

1' 

1 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

1 
1 

2 

1 

6,00  but  under      7.00 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

3 

1 

5 

14 

24 

24 

48 

82 

100 

1 

6.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      6.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2.60  but  under      3.00 

'5" 

1 



11 

26 
18 
64 
81 
104 
3 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

L60  but  under      2.00 

Under  IL60  

1 

300     

Total    

905 

U 

301 

1,097 

8 

1 

COOPERAGE  (21  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but  under  126.00 

3 

8 
11 
25 
21 
63 
50 
70 
117 
58 
78 
85 

9 
25 
12 

2 
17 

f 

3 

8 

10 

29 

53 

36 

29 

88 

97 

63 

73 

77 

34 

11 

U 

10 

4 

1 

18  00  but  under     20.00 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

•••••• 

ILOO  but  under    12.00 

••••••• 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

« 

» 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.(X)  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

^ 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

6.60  but  under      6.00 

8 

4 

6.00  but  under   •  6.50 

/ 

2 
12 

.4.60  but  under      6.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

23 

12 

18 

12 

2 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

8.00  but  tinder     3.50 

3 
8 
2 

» 

2.60  but  under     2.00 

2.00  but  under     2.60 

L60  but  under      2.00 

Under  IL50  

'**'***! 

h 

Total    

664 

85 

637 

1 

71 

• 

602 


LABOR    AND    IXDUS'fKIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-ContJnued. 
COTTON  AND  LINEN  GOODS  (5  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Classiiicacion  ot  weekly  - 
wages) 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  ckvttr. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Ik 

126.00  per  week  and  over...' 

5 

1 ,     .., 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

,.,,,,,  



18.00  but  under    20.00 

1 

4 

7 

6 

2 

4 

8 

24 

7 

28 

35 

22 

20 

22 

2 

10 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

2 
4 

12 

5 

2 

10 

15 

8 

36 

24 

26 

13 

18 

9 

5 



13.00  but  under    15.00 



12.00  but'  under    13.00 

......  ■ 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 
1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

• 

k 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

4 
26 
29 
34 
37 

8 
G» 
47 
41 

8 

1 

4 

15 
48 
33 
14 
13 
67 
6 
82   . 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

....... 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

3 
2 

26 
11 
30 

22 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

• 

1 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under     8.00 

24 
8 

ao 

36 
3 

■■"26 

10 

17 

5 

2 

ao 

14 
16 

11 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

4 

4 

Under  $1.50  

54 

Totals  

189 

296 

91 

207 

237 

94 

66 

ELECTRICAL   AND    GAS   APPARATUS    AND 

MENTS). 


SUPPLIES    (21    ESTABLISH- 


$25.00  per  week  and  over.... 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

19 
21 
39 
71 
82 
103 
47 
74 
145 
55 
81 
27 

6 
12 

8 

10 
16 
18 

8 

7 

14 
28 
33 
67 
85 

101 
66 
94 

175 
53 
92 
38 
11 
28 
11 
13 
5 
B 

••••••• 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 



13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

1 
1 

5 
8 
3 
5 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5,50  but  under     6.00 

8 
3 
8 
8 
41 
6 
9 
4 
7 

3 
3 

7 
2 

7 

1 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

3 
52 

7 
3 
2 

....... 

11 
16 
29 
35 
20 
8 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

. 

1 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  $1.50 

....... 

27 

24 

Totals   

S49 

1     94 

1 

919 

74 

130 

8 

1 

STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURES- 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-- ConUnued. 


ELECTRIC    AND    GAS    LIGHTING.    POWER    AND    STREET    RAILWAYS 

(49  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


189«. 

1897. 

ClaasifloattOQ  of  weekly 
wagea 

&    «&       e 

JB»    gCf    82| 

»$1  Ifl  iii 

1 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aire. 

Males  18 
years  of  a^e 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  Age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  affe. 

425.00  p€rr  week  and  over.... 

18 
29 
30 
146 
80 

1 

1 ' 

#1 

20.00  but  under  125.00 

*•••••  't* • • • • • 

29 

76 
122 

54 
776 

51 
225 

85 

77 
131 

95 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

.......!.>.  ■■■ 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

j l' 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

813 

58 

175 

***** 

. 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

:;::;;:i::::::': 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

277    ' 

-.1 

1 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

63 
295 

16 
1 
3 

1 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

2 

2 

i 

€.00  but  under     7.00 

1 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

1 

...... 

263 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

67 

8 
13 

1 

3 

1 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

......  1 

't 

4.00  but  under     4.50* 

,1 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

4 

14 

2 

1 

......  (' 

j 

""i" 

2 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

7 
8 
3 
3 

7  i 

2.60  but  under     3.00 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

....... 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

1 

Under  $L50  

...... .j^ 

17    1 

ToUla  

2.021 

7 

18 

2.093 

5 

8 

! 

i 

^      FANCY  ARTICLES  (8  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25-(»0  per  week  and  over 

20.00  but  under  126.00 

1 
3 
5 

6 
5 
3 
2 

12 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1 

3 

1 
1- 

1 

1 

1 

6 
5 

4 
2 
3 

15 
16 
13 
29 
19 

I 

2 
1 
1 

IS.U)  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

.... 

13.0C»  but  under    15.00 

......  1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

......  ) 

1 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

9.CpO  but  under    10.00 

2 

1 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under      S.OO 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5.of»  but  under      6.00 

:::::;: 

1 
7 

1 

2 

1 

"i" 

1 
2 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

1 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

1 

2 
1 
2 
7 
3 

1  i 
5  • 
3 

1 

ii 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

2 
3 
19 
9 
1 

1 
2 
8 
8 
2 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

8 

"'12* 
9 
1 

*'"i" 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

8 

l.5ff  but  under      2.00 

•jnder  $1.50 

I I 

1 

12 

1. 

1 

•  ••••••  I 

Totals  

97 

24 

24 

126 

36 

20 

8 

604 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-Continued. 


FLOUR  AND  FEED- (86  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

ClaasiflcatLon  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  J8 
years  of  age 
and  oTer. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aire. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  orer. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

^5 

$25.00  per  week  and  over.... 

28 

19 

29 

93 

76 

95 

56 

215 

238 

104 

114 

49 

5 

8 

4 

1 

t 

15 

10 

14 

82 

64 

80 

42 

220 

290 

108 

122 

61 

5 

7 

5 

1 

1 
I 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

1 

1  —  ---- 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

\ 

■ 

15.00  but  under    IS. 00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 



1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

i 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

''* 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

i 

1 



1 
2 

....... 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

1 

1    1 

I. 

1 

6.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

"*2  ■ 
2 

1 
1    1 



::::::: 

3 

1 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

1 
3 

■ 

1 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

4 

1 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  $1.50  

i 

• 

Totals  

1,137 

7 

8 

1.130 

9 

7 

2 

FOOD  PREPARATIONS  (31  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1^.00  per  week  and  over 

20.00  but  undtr  $25.00 

29 

62 

57 

64 

62 

150 

110 

109 

282 

191 

396 

181 

29 

74 

107 

39 

10 

1 

'  .    ',..  1 

9 

27 

37 

53 

87 

126 

55 

115 

388 

122 

608 

125 

79 

113 

11 

16 

1 

1 

1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

i 

.......i:::::: 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

- 

1 

...... 

13.00  but  under    15  00 



12.00  but  under    13.00 

11  00  but  under    12.00 

13 

10  00  but  under    11  00 

9  00  but  under    10  00 



8  00  but  under      9.00.     ..  . 

1 

3 

40 

10 

•34 

81 

26 

30 

7 

3 

7  00  but  under      8  00    



.*....« 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5  50  but  under      6  00 

13 

1 

1 

3 

314 
280 
5 
7 
5 
5 

15 

2 

4 

480 

107 

15 

21 

12 

U 

8 

2 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

64 
88 
51 
48 
40 
13 

25 
54 
25 
89 
69 
6 
8 

"ioi" 

186 
9S 

21 

2.(X)  but  under     2.50 

3           9 

IC 

1.60  but  under      2.00 

Under  $1.50  

•••••«« 

276 

Totals  

1.953 

251 

826 

1,971 

621 

677 

52S 

STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-Contlnued. 


FURNITURE  (42  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Classification  o.*  weekly 
waxes. 


126.00  per 

20.00  but 

18.00  but 

15.00  bnt 

13.00  but 

12.00  but 

11.00  but 

10.00  but 

9.00  but 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

5.50  but 

5.00  but 

4.50  but 

4.00  but 

3.50  but 

3.00  but 

2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

Under  |1. 


week  and  over 

under  $25.00 

under    20.00 

18.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10,00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


6.00. 
5.50. 
5.00. 
4.50. 
4.00. 
3.50. 
3.00. 
2.50. 
2.00. 


Totals 


1896. 


*  *  a 

<4  >>  CB 


0. 

••5 


9' 


39!D  O 


®  >»    . 
C  u  CO 

bwa  c 


1897. 


"2  *"2 


'^  ed    . 
**-  in 

CS  15  o 
0)  ?.  — 

&4  xoe 


e 

OB  30  ® 

35t3  0 


9 
8 

28 

56 

36 

99 

50 

127 

281 

227 

443 

541 

106 

57 

147 

20 

27 

23 

1 

6 


2.292 


1    I 


9 
3 
5 

23 
4 
5 

10 


6 
17 
24 
66 
86 
63 
28 

2 


61 


2d2 


3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 


5 

3 

17 

36 

52 

84 

63 

148 

266 

225 

452 

650 

63 

53 

40 

13 

15 

1 


3 
1 
1 


7 
2 

1 

11 

6 


29  r 2.186 


38 


1 

24 
19 
39 
55 
30 
58 
14 
108 
75 

9 


432 


r®  ®S- 


3 
4 
4 

3 
5 
6 
4 


31 


FURS,  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS  (11  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

14 
1 
6 
2 

10 
6 

16 

13 

26 
2 

14 
6 

80 

1 i 

3 

;;;;;;;i;;:::;j:::::: 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

.1 

3 
6 
4 

14 

2 

17 

•  '\ 

1 
16 

""i" 

1 

' 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

1 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

1 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

10 
14 

;■.'.;'.. 

1 

8 

9 

6 

24 

21 

6 

18 

83 

20 

38 

7 

2 

4 

10.00  but  under    U.OO 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8 
24 
63 

9 
41 
23 
29 

3 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under     5.60 



1 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

17 
6 
2 
2 

10 

8 

4  00  bnt  nnd^r      4  60 

"io  ■ 

1 

'"i" 
1 

1 

10 
3 
4 
6 

8.60  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     8.60 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

4 

1 
9 
6 

2  00  bnt  under     2  60  .  ... 

1.60  but  under     2  00 

............. 

Under  SI  50      .  . 

23 

Totals   

172 

32$ 

14 

93 

192 

19 

18 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDLSTRIES-Contlnued. 
GRAIN  AND  WAREHOUSE  MEN  (12  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Classifloation  of  weekly 

WOffOS. 


1896. 


—  ^  O 

0 


o  C 


"rt  SI'S 


9 
aa..     t< 

,®  a.  c 

SZ4  xcd 


P>*   . 


S 


§5 


1897. 


$25.00  per  week  and  over....| 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 1 

8    1 1 .' ■ 

>       6 

i 
1 

1 

14 
12 

12 
49 
35 

1             ) 

1 

•18. 00  but  under    20.00 

13 
22 

S 
15 

6 

••••* 1 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

••••••♦ ( '■ 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

i 

12.00  but  under    13.00 1 

t 

U.OO  but  under    12.00 

•••• t* 

1 

10.00  but  under    U.OO 

112 
40 

1 

9.00  but  under    10,00 

•  " 1 

1 

...... 



1 

1 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

•      5 
2 



* '.*.'-.-..*r.'.v.''.  i 

5 
2 

1 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

1 

:.::;:. r:::: 

1 

* 
.1 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

1 . . 

♦ 

1 

5.50  but  under     6.00 " 

: 

....... 

5  00  but  under     5.50 

! 

•••••••1 

4  50  but  under*     6.50 

1 

.......^a...... 

(*' 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

1 ' 

•  ••t* 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

1 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

«•■«■•• 

1 

I    -    "    -    -     -    -    - 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

.. .....i. ••■>.. 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

1 

1 

1 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

1 1 

•  a   ...  . 

1 • ' .      

Under  $1.50  

, 1. ,   ,   . 

::::.. ;:.:::!::::::;::::.:: 

1  — 
1 

; 

Totals 

160    1       1 

1     229 

!   _" 

1 

1          tanr 

1 \ 1" 

IRON  QOODS  (MALLEABLE— 25  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over 

20  00  but  under  S25.00 

133 

64 

96 

218 

208 

254 

159 

180 

360 

229 

387 

585 

58 

74 

9 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

86 

57 

63 

186 

161 

312 

186 

308 

382 

418 

673 

477 

78 

61 

63 

15 

1 

3 



18  00  but  under    20.00 

••••••• 

15  00  but  under    18  00 

18  00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

U.OO  but  under    12.00 

' 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

3 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

3 
13 
19 
20 
52 
41 
78 
76 
8 
3 

9 
5 

"z" 

""2" 

1 

6 

22 

28 

71 

78 

110 

75 

4 

8 

6 

•  « • •••  • 

2  00  but  under      2  50 

. 

1  50  but  under      2  00    ..     . 

'**'*** 

Under  Si  50     

Totals 

3.026 



313 

3.580 

22 

401 

2 

STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


IRON  (PIG— 2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Classtfloatlon  of  weekly 
wagea 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

is 

hi 

125.00  per  week  and  over — 
20.00  but  under  125.00 

3 
3 

1 
1 

.  -  

M 

.; / I 

;.;::;i.:.:...  :::::: 

.... 

IS  00  but  under    20.00 

:.:...::---:.: 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

5 

9 

■     13 

26 

12 

53 

2 

28 

T 

ii 

2 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

I 

15 
10 
14 
9 
47 
35 
41 



12  00  but  under    13.00 

1 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

::::::j::::-i 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

* 

6.60  but  under     6.00 

6.00  but  under     5.50 

» 

4.50  but  under*    5.00 

1 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

•••••••I* 

1 1.- 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

'  _     ^     1 ', 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

............... 

1 

2.60  but  under    3.00 

.   .  J 



2.00  but  under      2.50 

^ 

' 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

,.l 

Under  11.50  

—  — 

1 

Totals 

154 



176 

i    '    i 

1 

1 

KNIT  GOODS  a6  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


126.00  per  week  and  over.... 

16 
6 
6 

15 

9 

11 

2 

11 

29 

4 

37 

25 

12 

2 

2 



11 
1 

1 

8 

4 

9 
20 

5 
24 

3 

2 

6 
31 

1 
30 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

20.00  but  under  125.00 

.......  1.  ...1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

....         m   ».        ....... 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

•    *...*l.« 

11.00  but  under    13.00 

1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

3 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

. 

5 

35 

13 

66 

27 

148 

134 

115 

140 

84 

48 

36 

12 

b.OO  but  under     9.00 

6 

14 

67 

96 

165 

133 

101 

124 

80 

18 

10 

... 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

41 

22 

8 

59 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

3 
3 

20 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

26 

"io* 

33 

10 

4 

1 

""8* 

103 

112 

190 

66 

28 
25 

10 
18 

1 

""2" 

3 
97 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

GO 

3.00  but  under     8.50 

2.50  but  under     8.00 

4 

211 
129 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

49 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

54 

Under  $1.50 

j 

24 

1- 

817 

1 

1 

1    119 
1 



1 

I 

Totals 

191 

I    478 

154 

863 

{    150 

j    696 

1 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-Continued. 
LAGER  BEER  (71  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Classification  of  weekly 
wages. 


1896. 


tart    ff*   •« 


30  So 

is- 

®  S  a 


00 

s » 

OB  30  S 

IS*-® 


-^ «-  «* 


1897. 


«8  OO  O 


•  etf 


E*- 


^t 


o 

-  c 

C8 


a 

p 

o 


c 
o 


w  O 


$25.00 

>er  week  and  over.... 

but  under  $25.00 

)ut  under    20.06 

but  under    18.00 

65 

195 

40 

551 

478 

385 

135 

215 

221 

99 

84 

87 

12 

29 

14 

10 

8 

7 

' 

40 

40 

42 

680 

518 

331 

183 

219 

229 

73 

128 

65 

27 

17 

14 

19 

23 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 



I 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

■ 

•8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

2 
2 

2 

68 

162 

24 

...  ^. 
7 
"2" 

***72" 

1 
U 

7 
21 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

2 

8 
U 
54 
58 
75 
50 

8 
52 

5.50 
5.00 
4.50  1 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50  ] 
2.00 
1.50 
Under 

t)ut  under     6.00 

l)ut  under      5.50 

t)ut  under      5.00 

t)ut  under      4.50 

3ut  under      4.00 

t)ut  under     3.50 

but  under     3.00 

9 
6 
8 
18 
61 
49 
35 

•■•••■ 

'3 

■■'53' 
44 
56 

"22" 

75 

but  under     2.50 

but  under      2.00 

3 

$1.50  

6 

Totals  

« 

' 

156 

I 

2,635 

264 

186 

2,648 

123 

318 

1 

106 

1 

LAUNDRIES  (75  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18  00  but  under    20^.00 

2 

4 

5 

12 

*     15 

23 

6 

34 

28 

21 

16 

16 

7 

4 

2 

.      3 

8 

17 

16 

16 

30 

22 

19 

18 

9 

8 

3 

1 

2 

5 

5 

15  00  but  under    18.00 

■ 

•*•«••« 

13  00  but  under    15.00 

12  00  but  under    13  00 

••••••• 

•••••• 

11  00  but  under    12  00 

1 

3 

9 

11 

1R 

102 

63 

138 

52 

74 

47 

56 

8 

4 

1 

1 

6 

2 

12 

11 

27 

114 
39 

116 
48 
70 
63 
42 
16 

e 
1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9  00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

1 

► 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

6.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

2 

•■•••■ 

2 

1 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

1 
7 
2 
2 
9 
2 
1 

1 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  und4tr     3.50 

1 
1 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 

3 
10 
10 

4 

1 

1 

6 

10 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

9 

2.00  but  under     2.60 

C 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

Under  11.50 

82 

Totals  

196 

676 

12 

184 

■ 

673 

27 

St 

STATISTICS     OF     MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


LEATHER  (33  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Clasaifloation  of  weelrly 
wage* 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Mules  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aire. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
-    years  of  age 
L.    1    and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

it 

III 

925.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but  under  125,00 

1 
19 
16 

128 

159 

276    ! 

171    1 

324 

892 

943 

706 

317 

14 

42 

16 

20 

6 

20 

S 

2 

1 

1 

18 

25 

29 

97 

177 

232 

200 

212 

900 

1.191 

'    870 

806 

33 

55 

23 

36 

....... 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

... 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    16.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

•■•••■ 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

; 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

54 

1 

' 

8.00  but  under      9.90 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

1 

2 
2 

25 
26 
46 
51 

"26" 
18 

•  •••••  ■ 

1 

1 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

*'35'* 
10 
9 
15 
32 
28 
56 
27 
14 

6.50  but  under      6.00 

6.00  but  under      5150 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

^.00  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

55 
1 

■  "3* 
5 

""i" 

5 
6 
44 
37 
48 
12 
11 

"'i' 
1 
1 

'"'i' 
3 

1 

6 
25 
11 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

3 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

1 

Under  $1.50  

... . ,        .   .| 



1 

163    ' 

1 

s 

1             1 

Total    ' 

I 

4,138 

119    1 

1 

4.409 

189 

( 

1 

226    ' 

1 

46 

LITHOQRAPHING  AND  ENGRAVING  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


926.00  per  week  and  over... 

26 
29 
26 
20 
21 
21 
11 
14 
19 
9 
13 
16 
11 
13 
16 
32 
28 
37 
10 

1 

' 

1      24 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

1 

23 
33 

21 
24 
26 
10 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

t 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

•  •••• 

1 ' 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

I 

1             1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

; i::;::"i : 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

1 

10.00  bat  under    11.00 

!-' ! 

8 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

16 
13 
25 
26 
20 
1      11 

8.00  but  under     9.00: 

1 1 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

4 
1 
9 

1 

1 
1 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

1 ; 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

6.00  but  under      6.50 



""3" 
2 
1 
3 
5 
3 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

...;; :: ' 

1      ** 
9 

1 

2 

7 

15 

33 

11 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.60 

2.50  but  under      8.00 

2.00  but  under     2.60 

4 

""z" 
u 

3 

1 

2 
1 
7 
21 



•• 

12 
19 
11 

1 
3 
6 
2 
1 

1.60  but  under      2.00 

1    "  1 

....... 

.....  r:.""! 

Under  $1.50  

r  ...    I            1 

1 

39    1 

I 

— 1  — 

31    1        4 

1 

1                        '                        ' 

Total    

372 

1 

331    1 

1 

19    ! 

1 

69 

1 

13 

38 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


LUMBER,  LATH  AND  SHINGLES  a68  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1890 

1 

1897. 

CiassLflcation  ol  \vtteki>- 
waffes. 

2-5  « 

"tf  SB'S 

t 

G  a, 

•its 

S-c  0 

p« 

s  *» . 

«2g 

i-  '^ 

•  ©*- 

a>  ^  *- 

* .- 
Jo? 

fOrO 

SSt3 

b4  >»CB 

as-oc 

1 

fa-oo 

$25.00  per  week  and  over... 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

18.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

ILOO  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5.60  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

8.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2  50  but  under      3.00 

221 
265 

i            1 

226 

228 

178 

319 

381 

596 

436 

844 

2.856 

3,916 

4.494 

1.668 

139 

151 

175 

12 

13 

6 

1 

201 
346 

378 



1 

t 

..... ..1 • 

• ....  • 

1 

564 

284 

797 

2.470 

3.297 

5.515 

1,802 

181 

102 

97 

94 

21 

2 

..... 

....1 

2 
4 

1 
4 
6 

15 
35 
31 
9 
4 
8 
1 
2 
7 
1 

1 

( 

i 

8 
2 
4 

10 

21 

''34*' 
5 
2 

'  "4" 

7 
5 

t 

16 
29 
35 
23 
83 
35 
51 
101 
79 
29 

2 
""3* 

16  ;    2 
44   

38    

26   1 

130   : 

64  1 

92    

124     

65  4 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

1 

90         2 
2     

Under  $1  50    

1 

9 

m 

_ 

Total    

16638 

130 

481 

16689 

102 

8 

MALT  (20  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over... 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18  <N)  but  under    20  00  .     . 

12 
10 

1 
17 

17 
5 

■ 

5 
17 
23 
80 
163 
65 
72 
63 
58 

2 

1 

Ifi  00  hut  under     18  00 

I 

18  00  but  under    15  00 

19 

66 

118 

137 

66 

51 

26 

2 

12  00  but  under    13  00  .     . 

ILOO  but  under    12.00....^.. 

1 

'"i" 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

I 

8.00  but  under      9  00 

7.00  but  under      8  00    . . . .  ^ 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

6.60  but  under      6.00 

....... 

1 

"i" 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

8.60  but  under      4.00 

:::::::  ::::::: 

'"'2' 

*****  1 
....... 

.... 

...!!!* 

8.00  but  under      3.50 

2.60  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

1.60  but  under      2.00 



••::::■ 

...... 

...... 

,.»•••• 

Under  S1.60 

1 

•■••«•• 



T" 

_  — 

Total    

625 

1 

3 

665 

2 



STATISTICS    OP    MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY  (86  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Classlfloation  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  tigtt 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

1*- 

hi 

125.00  per  week  and  over... 

61 
103 
159 
50S 
482 
49S 
228 
393 
628 
441 
305 
190 

30 

45 

56 

17 

29 

40 
4 
6 

•■••••■ 

1 

1 


56 

87 

165 

440 

636 

445 

102 

429 

483 

508 

504 

191 

35 

41 

46 

11 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

t 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

•  •         •  •  • 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

, 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 
1 

■*"3*' 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.60  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

8.50  but  under      4.00 

1 
3 

8 

7 

27 

19 

33 

65 

6 

7 

'""2 
""2 

1 

""i" 
""5" 
""3" 

1 

3 

6 

18 

S3 

54 

48 

103 

12 

17 

1 

••••••• 

8.00  but  under     3.50 

2.^  but  under     3.00 

2 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

1 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  11.50  

ft 

4 

Total    

4,224 

13 

176 

4.181 

17 

296 

1 

MIXED  TEXTILES  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


125.00  Der  week  and  over. . . 

1 

. 

1 

1 

20.00  but  under  S26.00 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1 
6 

10 

13 

5 

7 

12 

8 

22 

14 

1 

7 

15 

11 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00....... 

4 

16 

10 

18 

12 

4 

4 

2 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

2 
10 
17 
14 
14 
14 
20 
'21 
20 
18 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7,00  but  under      8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

3 

6.60  but  under     6.00 

6.00  but  under      5.50 

4.60  but  under      6.00 

4.00  but  under      4.60 

3.60  but  under      4.00 

3 
4 

2 

1 

7 
12 

3 
10 
13 

4 

13 
1 

*"*i6* 

14 
22 
10 
10 

17 

11 

25 

33 

41 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 
12 

5 

2 
11 
12 

"i6*" 

5 

10 

5 

3.00  but  under     8.50 

18 

2.60  but  under      3.00 

10 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

14 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

Under  11.50  



69 

Total    

107 

150 

63 

104 

172 

68 

CT 

612 


LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-ConUnued. 


OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FIXTURES,  ETC.   (15  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


- 

1896. 

1S9Y. 

Classification  of  weekly 
wages. 

• 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  oyer. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  oyer. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  acre. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  oyer. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  oyer. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

is 

£1% 

^.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but.  under  126.00 

3 

3 
2 
19 
35 
56 
40 
82 
152 
89 
99 
23 
16 

1 

•  *      ■  *  I 

2 
6 
22 
42 
59 
46 
51 

128 
78 

109 
26 
12 
11 
14 
1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

1 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

( 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

! 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

1 

1 

1 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

1 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

...      .   ' 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

1 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

7 
9 



1.      . 

1 

1 

4.60  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

11 

13 

7 

3 

3 

1        4 

4 

1      26 

1        2 

1        1 

1 

t 

1 

8 
1 

38 
10 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

1 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

: 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

Under  $1.50  

!!..*.";.i.  .  ...i!!!-".' 



58 

Total   

672 

1 

38    1 

607 

j 

1 

2 

PAINTS,  OILS  AND  CRUDE  CHEMICALS  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


125.00  per  week  anrf  over... 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

11 

9 

17 

28 

16 

1 
j 

6 

3 

9 

1 

3 

11 

10 

16 

31 

18 

15 

5 

1 

5 

6 

1 

\ 

1 

* 

I 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

i     

- 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

^ 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

, 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

18 

€.00  but  under      7.00 

11 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

6.50  but  under      6.00 

....... 

6.00  but  under      5.50 

2 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

1 

4.00  but  under      4.60 

8.50  but  under      4.00 

■'"2" 
2 

4 
3 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

1 

*•>■••• 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.56 

1 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

^*  •  •  •  • 



Under  $1.50  

::::::*:::::::  :::::i 

'  ( 

Totals   

131 

1     1          7 

140 

1 

8 

1 

STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES—Contlnued. 
PAPER  AND  PULP  (34  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Ci": 

1806. 

18»7. 

Classification  ot  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  acre 
and  over. 

2^S 
* .- 

Males  un- 
der 18  yearv 
of  ape. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aire. 

Males  18 
yeara  of  age 
and  over 

'^  d  . 
«*-  ^ 

«  -e  O 
®  OS 

&4   >»« 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  a^e. 

0  £ 

$25.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

15 

7 

79 

1 
1 

11 

5 

82 

94 

82 

101 

46 

143 

641 

232 

861 

261 

22 

34 

21 

13 

1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

v* 

1 

•■••»»    , 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

93 

• 

18.00  but  under-  15.00 

66 

103 

28 

143 

577 

451 

526 

896 

42 

33 

60 

12.00  but  ufader    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

h 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

2 

44 
12 
59 
362 
11 
19 
81 
1 

8 
43 

6 

61 

263 

46 

8 
80 

'■9* 

1 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

4 

19 
8 

27 
1 

1 
6 

"ig 
'"i 

8 

f 

2 

6.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

6 
42 
41 
94 
32 

"*2S" 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

8.00  but  under      3.50 

2.60  but  under      3.00 

4 

3 

*'"i*' 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

2 

1 

2    1 
I 

1    1 

2 

1 

14 

Under  $1.60  

1      12 



i 

1  , 

Totals   

2,628 

592    I      62    1      31 

2.649 

502 

226 

41 

I 

i      • 

PRINTERS'  SUPPLIES  (4  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25  00  Der  week  and  over...) 

, 1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
2 
7 

20  00  but  under  $25.00 

7 
5 
6 
2 
6 

10 
35 
11 
34 

18  00  but  under    20  00      



15  00  but  under    18  00 



13  00  but  under    15  00 

12  00  but  under    13.00 

1 

11 00  bnt  under    12  00.  .  .  . 

1 

10  00  but  under    11  00 

1 

22 
25 
18 
29 
28 

9.00  but  under    10  00 

1 
1 
3 


8  00  but  under      9.00 

1 

7  00  bnt  under      8.00 

'•■■■■• 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5  50  but  under      6.00 

28 

3 

3 

t 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4  50  but  under      6.00 

2 
5 

1 
1 

2 

4 

1 



6 
4 

2 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

1 

10 

7 

6 

8.50  but  under      4.00 

""i" 

10 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2  50  but  under      3.00 

6 

2  00  but  under     2.50 



1  50  but  under     2.00 

1 

Under  $1.50 



' 

6 



1 

Total    

158 

6          1R 

156 

6        m  1 

1 

\ 

1 

1       i 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTBIES-Continiied. 
RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  (20  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

.897. 

Classifloation  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  an- 
der  18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

$25.00  per  week  and  over.. 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under 
13.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
but  under 


11.00 

10.00  but  under 
9.00  but  under 
8.00  but  under 
7.00  but  under 
6.00  but  under 
5.50  but  under 
5.00  but  under 
4.50  but  under 
4.00  but  under 
3.50  but  under 
3.00  but  under 
2.50  but  under 
2.00  but  under 
1.50  but  under 

Under  $1.50 


.18.00., 

15.00. 

13.00. 

12,00. 

11.00. 

10.00. 

9.00. 

8.00. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5.50. 

5.00. 

4.50. 

4.00. 

3.50. 

3.00. 

2.50. 

2.00. 


Total 


80 
322 
140 
473 
588 
463 
230 
626 
901 
535 
621 
164 
40 
15 
19 
2 
3 


1  I 


4 

1 


7 
3 


2 
6 


5.222 


8  1   18  I 


28 

625 

317 

362 

522 

1.641 

147 

572 

3,575 

486 

1.637 

114 

29 

14 

30 

1 


10100 


3 


2 
6 


3 


11 


SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  ETC.  (9  ESTABLISHMBNTQ). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

1 

.1 

1 

3 

4 
5 

3 

6 

8 

3 

16 

7 

21 

30 

13 

15 

29 

9 

6 

1 

3 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

. 

^ 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

7 

1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

10 
4 

10 

20 

1 

13 

23 

3 

7 

1 

4 

1 

3 

^ 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

2 
1 
2 
6 
4 
2 
2 

3 



7.00  but  under      8.00 

B 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

...v.v.r ----'- 

2 
7 
6 
3 
8 

6.50  but  under      6.00 

6.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

1 

1 

1 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

8.60  but  under      4.00 



2 1 

8 
11 
5 
5 
1 

4 

7 

11 

2 

€ 

2 

2 

4 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

4 

2.90  but  under      S.00 

6 

2.00  but  under      2.60 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

Under  $1.50 

^ 



Total   

120 

18 

33 

170 

23 

83         1$ 

STATISTICS    OF     MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-Contlnued. 
SASH.  DOORS,  BLINDS  AND  MOULDING  (73  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

I 

CTlAJmiflofltion  nf  wnAlrly 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der l.>  years 
of  age. 

H 

wages. 

i25.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but  under  S25.00 

11 

23 

36 

104 

133 

221 

39 

245 

420 

341 

492 

560 

104 

77 

35 

20 

15 

39 

26 

7' 

21 

36 

102 

121 

230 

1      59  • 

» 

1 

18.00  but  under    20  00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00....... 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

;;;:;::  :::::::! 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 
1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

277 

415 

278 

492 

736 

33 

115 

100 

37 

34 

18 

« . •« .  1  • 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

1 

5 
6 

10 
6 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

4 
8 
21 
22 
38 
41 
46 
70 
58 

**'i' 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

3 

6 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4.50  but  under      6.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50. 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

1 

*'"3** 
10 
5 

24 

87 

68 

99 

134 

115 

98 

8 

.  1 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

59 

14 

L50  but  under     2.00 

1  ,        ^ 

Under  $1.50 

1 

Totals 

2,941 

39 

308 

3.m 

82 

639 

20 

SHEET  METAL  GOODS  (26  EoTABLISHMENTS). 


125.00  per  week  and  over... 
20.00  but  under  125.00 

13 

' 1 

9 

13 

13 

62 

84 

82 

29 

77 

118 

124 

97 

213 

103 

114 

103 

40 

19 

8 

17 
21 
56 

1 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

•! 

15.00  but  under    18.00 



13.00  but  under    15.00 

74 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

76 

63 

110 

187 

173 

99 

161 

120 

71 

86 

43 

21 

11 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

^ 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 1 

1 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

— 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

1 

1 

16 
13 
27 

1 

5 

2 

17 

206 

SI 

90 

23 

8 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.60 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.60 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

1 

89 
65 
17 

9 
28 

1 

15 
166 
74 
53 
58 

2 
112 
21 
30 
10 
12 

12 
28 
15 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

33 
4 

n 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

TJnder  SL60  

187 

Total    

1.802 

164 

404 

1.258 

62 

794 

66 

616 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— ConUnued. 
SHIP  AND  BOAT  BUILDING  (6  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


• 

1896. 

1897. 

CHasalfleation  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aoB. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Femaloa  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  ago. 

^.00  per  week  and  over... 
20  00  but  under  $25.00 

7 
10 

2 
23 

8 
126 

1 
I......' 

18  00  but  under    20.00 

1'4 
132 
115 
107 
107 

1 

15  00  but  under    18.00 

'•**•*" 

13  00  but  under    15  00 

/ ' , j t 

52 
69 

12  00  but  under    13  00 

1    1 

m 

1 





1100  but  under    12.00 

1 



10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 : 

72 
191 

3 
74 
23 

2 

9  00  but  under    10  00 

340 

\ 1 

1 

8  00  but  under      9  00 

! 

1 

7  00  but  under      8.00 

54 

25 

1 

: i' 

1 

6  00  but  under      7.00 

■'*i"i 

1      1 
1 

1 

2 

6  50  but  under      6  00      .... 

f 

5  00  but  under      5.50 

1 

4  50  but  under      5.00 

1 

6    ' 

2 

4  00  but  under      4  50      .... 

• . . 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

.......I 

*  "2  ' 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

1 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

1 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  $1.50  

1 

Totals   

912 

3 

7 

647 

3    1   -    ••»   1 

1 

SOAP,  LYE  AND  POTASH  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  Der  week  and  over.... 

1 

' ,.... 

J 

20  00  but  under  $25.00 

1 

.1 

18.00  but  under    2D. 00 

8 

• 

4 

7 

5 

7 

14 

15 

7 

10 

8 

t 

7 

4 

3 

5 

4 

10 

16 

15 

15 

10 

4 

2 

1 

2 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

• 

1 

13.00  but  under    16.00 

12.00  but  under    18.00 

■••«••• 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

•»«•••* 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

I 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

( 

7.00  but  upder     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

1 

1 

1 

6.60  but  under     6.00 

.  ..... 

1 

6.00  but  under     5.60 

2 
2 
3 
4 
8 

2 

1 
4 
8 
1 

4.Rn  hnt  njul^r      6.00 

1 
4 
1 
3 

"■'2' 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

2 

3 

10 
18 
16 

3.00  but  under     8.60 

5 

2.5&  but  under     8.00 

1 

2.00  but  unde):     2.50 

18 

2 

1  50  but  under      2  00            1 

1 

Under  $1  60  ..  . 

1 

1 

4 

% 

-    Totals 

88 

37 

— 1 
9  ' 

106 

18 

1 

47 

< 

[ 

STATISTICS     OF     MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
STAVES  AND  HEADING  (21  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

GUssiAoation  of  weekly 
wagea 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
yvars  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

(£■§•8 

S25  00  Der  week  and  over -  - 

1 

' ,' 1 

20  00  but  under  S25.00 

1 

2 

4 

4 

31 

22 

2 

35 

39 

198 

53 

8 

1 

9 

1 

18  00  but  under    20.00 

',y.'.'.'.\ 

4 

3 

6 
25 

3 

25 

72 

104 

275 

50 

7 

15  00  but  under    18.00 

i 

13  00  but  under    15.00 

12  00  but  under    13.00 

••••••• 

11  00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9  00  but  under    10.00 

8  00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5  00  but  under      5.50 

1 

6 

9 

2 

11 

6 

14 

29 

I 

3 

9 
12 

2 
17 
21 
32 
36 

1 

4.60  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.60 

21  BO  but  under      4  00 

8 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2  50  but  under      3.00 

1 

"i* 

• 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

1-50  but  under     2.00; 

1 

C'.V.V. 

Under  11.50 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  

411 

1            7« 

1 

j    682 

4 

1    133 

1 

1 

1 

STONE   (GRANITE,   MARBLE,   ETC.— 10  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


tSS\  Ml   n<ki*   ^voofr    nfiH    rkvai* 

1       ,    1 

1 

2 
19 
18 
10 

9 
82 

2 
43 
56 

4 
22 

2 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 19 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

i 

15.00  but  under    18.00 13   1 

1 

13.00  but  under    15.00 1       7 

- 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

29 
57 
16 
45 

1 

14 

8 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 



6.00  but  under     7.00 

6.50  but  under     6.00 

6.00  but  under     6.50 

6 

2 

1 

1 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

2 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2 

•••••"•     ••••••• 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

2.00  uut  under     2.50 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  11.60 

Totals  

225 

I 

222 

2 

1 

618 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 


STRAW  GOODS  (5  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

wia^ifloation  of  weeldy 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  a«e. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  a<ra. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

is 
it 

$25.00  per  week  and  over 

20.00  but  under  326.00 

3 
6 
4 

12 
8 
26 
3 
13 
36 
29 
81 
60 

•«*«••• 

f 

3 

3 

3 

8 

5 

20 

3 

11 

6 

35 

72 

52 

15 

16 

12 

k 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

6 
6 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

5 
13 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

- 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

4 

10 

4 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

6.50  but  under     6.00 

6.00  but  under     5.50 

21 
140 
57 
95 
51 

29 
110 
41 
30 
11 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

10 
6 
4 

12 

2 

2 

13 

22 

3 

4.00  but  under     4.60 

1 

7 

12 

7 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

7 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

12 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

12 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Unuer  31.50  

421 

Totals    

270 

390 

32 

263 

243 

27 

31 

TOYS  AND  GAMES  (6  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per  week  and  over. ...  1 

20.00  but  under  125.00 

1 

2 

3 

5 

7 

6 

6 

16 

14 

23 

19 

2 

9 

7 

6 

2 

12 

3 
3 
2 
6 
8 
6 
7 

16 
8 

20 

31 
1 
8 

10 
4 

18 
3 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under   13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

6.60  but  under     6.00 

6.00  but  under     6.60 

4.60  but  under     6.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     8.50 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

1 

4 

1 

6 
9 
4 
4 

10 
7 

10 
14 
10 
10 



1 

*'  *4  " 
8 

4 

5 
3 
4 

8 
10 

9 
19 
13 
10 

2.00  but  under     2.60 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

' 

Under  IL60  

24 
24 

24 

Totals  

• 

187 

11 

84 

153 

9 

85 

34 

STATISTICS    OF     MANUFACTURES. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTBIES—ContlDued. 
TRUNKS,  VALISES,  ETC.  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Classiflcation  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  acre. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  afire. 

Males  18 
yearu  of  age 
and  over 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  ag«i 

12S 00  Der  week  and  over...        3 

8 

1 

20.00  out  under  $25.00 

18.00  Dut  under    20.00 

8 

9 

15 
25 
15 
42 
82 
65 
92 
54 

5 
36 
16 
22 

1 

•  •  .  .  ikVfc 

8 

9 

10 
24 
14 
29 
81 
67 
84 
73 
25 
26 
39 
86 
10 

5 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

. 

....... 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

^ 



12.00  but  under    13.00 

1 ... .... 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 



10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

1 

8.00  but  under     9.00 



7  00  but  under     8.00 

1 
1 

6.00  lujit  under     7.00 

5  50  but  under      6  00 

2 

1 

2 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

1 
11 

7 
13 

5 
10 
18 
21 
24 

2 
7 

2 
7 
17 
10 
2 
1 
2 

4 
23 
18 
21 
16 
13 

2 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

3 

12    •        8 

11 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

6 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

3     

tJnder  3150  

1 
......  .1 

1 

38    1 

1 

22 

1 

Totals 

485 

99 

528 

44        100    1      26 

1 

VENEER  (9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1 

1 

1 

1 

20  00  but  under  S25.00 : 

..•»•■• 

1 

18  00  but  undtr    20  00 

■ 

1 

IB  00  but  under    18.00 

6 

8 

6 

11 

18 

47 

24 

55 

61 

9 

5 

4 

16 

6 

6 

10 

13 

15 

18 

44 

125 

79 

4 

8 

6 

20 

IS  00  bnt  under    15  00        ... 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

. 

8.00  but  under     9.00..^.... 

7.00  but  under     8.0O 

1 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 



i"*i2'* 

2 

6.00  but  under     5.50 

"i"  ::::::i 

4.60  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

6 

10 
22 
87 
14 
6 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

28 

11 

8 
* 

• 

3.00  but  under     3.60....... 

2.60  but  under     8.00 

2.00  but  under     2.60 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

...;.. 

Under  11.60 

Totals 1 

266 

1 

70 

864 

91 

620 


LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
WAGONS,  CARRIAGES  AND  SLEIGHS  (53  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

Classifleatlon  of  weekly 
wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  a^e 
and  over. 

J-sl 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  ago. 

Females  un- 
der IH  years 
of  aire. 

Males  18 
year^  of  nge 
and  over 

ee  «  o 
«  Sp 

CS4  >»ci 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aire. 

r.  3 
^■0  0 

$25.00  per  week  and  over... 
20  00  but  under  325.00 

13 

21 

26 

99 

90 

199 

109 

166 

387 

328 

..,.' >1... 

f      d 

••••.•.•.•*r 

'       24 

34 

120 

18  00  but  under    20.00 



15  00  but  under    18.00 

;;........ T 



13  00  but  under    15.00 

...i....."! 

.1 ' i 

154 

....... 

12  00  but  under    13.00 

' 1 

425 

200 

398 

331 

233 

284 

162 

35 

21 

19 

3 

11  00  but  under    12.00 

••;     i     ...I 

3 
6 
9 

7 
2 

4 
1 

"' "3  ■ 
4 
3 

10  00  but  under    11.00 

1    ...  

9  00  but  under    10.00 

3    '. 

1 

8  00  but  und6r     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5  50  but  under     6.00 

453 

163 

51 

47 

25 

7 

22 
2 

4 

3    1 
1 
8 
11 
1 

1 

5 

13 

1 

13 

36 

16 

12 

20 

9 

1 

1 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2  50  but  under      3.00 

14 
26 

9 
22 
33    1 

<)    1 

2 

2  00  hut  under      2.50 

1 

1  *iO  hut  under      2.00 

••                                       !■            ■«•■>,■ 

1 

2 

1 

TTndpr    SI  50                  

■            ■                                (    •            • 

:      t 

7 

1 
2,452 

_______ 

Totals  1 

2,208    j 

1 

128 

1 

42 

127 

1 

1 

1 

WOODENWARE  (11  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


$25.00  per 
20.00  but 
18.00 
15.00 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


3.50  but 
3.00  but 


but 
but 


2.60 

2.00 

1.60  but 

Under  |1. 


week  and  over 
under  $25.00.... 
20.00.... 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50  .... 


Totals 


18.00. 
15.00. 
13.00. 
12.00. 
11.00, 
10.00. 

9.00. 

8.00. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5.60. 

5.00. 

4.50. 

4.00. 

3.50. 

3.00. 

2.50. 

2.00. 


11 

12 

3 


30 

33 

112 

•  30 

524 

360 

266 

3 

42 


6 
5 
3 


2 
1 


1.441 


2 
54 

5 
13 
50 
59 

4 


187 


3 

4 

12 

15 

11 

24 

69 

69 

326 

365 

152 

33 

15 

4 

2 


1.104 


4 
69 

6 
25 
44 
66 
12 


226 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 
WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED   GOODS  (17   ESTABLISHMENTS). 


1896. 

1897. 

wages. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  oyer. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  oyer. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der  18  years 
of  aire. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  oyer. 

Females  18 
years  of  age 
and  oyer. 

Males  nn- 
der  18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

.$25.00  per  week  and  oyer... 
20.00  but  under  S26.00 

4 

7 

13 

16 

15 

24 

6 

37 

60 

18 

43 

101 

10 

9 

6 

6 

8 

1 

1 
1 

i   ^ 

9 
13 
14 
10 
22 
1        4 
30 
75 

;    28 

56 

102 

22 

6 

31 

13 

2 

2 



!..."...  i 

1 

:::::::i;:::::i 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18  00 

1 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

•  ••••■  • 



1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

1 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

( 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

8 
14 
11 
17 
46 
28 
34 
60 
66 
65 
105 
32 

7 
1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

6 
18 

7 
47 
18 
35 
78 
73 
67 
122 

7 

3 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

2 
4 

'""i* 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

6.50  but  under     6.00 

1 
5 
4 
8 

27 
8 

14 

1 
3 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

3 

10 

.      3 

9    ' 
10    1 

6    1 

12    1 

4    1 
1 

4 

5 
2 
8 

32 
16 
15 
13 

'"3" 

5 

21 

80 

41 

2.00  bu.  under     2.S0 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

1 

29 
11 

Under  $1.50 

1 

I 

1 

96 

1 

i 

442    1 

.......  1 

Totals  

38? 

493    1 

63    1 

1 

*481    1 

1 

1 

69        194 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


126.00  per  week  and  oVer... 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under  20.00...... 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 1 

11.00  but  under    12.00 1 

10.00  but  under    11.00 j 

9.00  but  under    10.00 [ 

8.00  but  under     9.00 1 

7.00  out  under     8.00 ( 

8.00  but  under     7.00 1 

5.60  but  under     6.00 ■ 

5.00  but  under     5.50 1 

4.50  but  under     6.00 1 

4.00  but  under     4.50 t 

3.60  but  under     4.00 1, 

8.00  but  under     3.50 1 

2.60  but  under     3.00 1 

2.00  but  under     2.50 | 

1.60  but  under     2.00 1 . 

Under  $1.60 [. 


3 
5 
2 
11 
8 

17 

11 

25 

24 

26 

38 

19 

2 

9 

4 

2 


2 

10 

5 


U 


I 


.1 


15 

6  I, 

5  ! 

3  \. 

32  I. 

14  I 

8  I, 
14  I, 
I 


2    T. 


,1 


22    I 

2    I 

1    I 


13 
8 
3 
9 
2 


2 
3 

3  I. 

10  I. 
8  t. 

16  I. 

7  '. 

25  ;. 

32  I. 

47  '. 

20  1 

21  I 
2  I 
6  > 

4  i 

11  ', 

12  ! 
2  I 


11    ' 

6    ' 

3    I 

32    ' 

14    I 


13 

10 
1 


1    I, 


1 


3  ! 

12  I 

«  ' . 

1  I 

2  ! 

1  I 


Totals  '    223 

I 


108 


31    I      35 


231 


17 
9 
5 
2 


90    T     27    I      34 

I  I 


622 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRIES-Continued. 
ALL  INDUSTRIES  (l,4d9  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Ciassificatioa  of  weeklj^ 
wa«es. 


1896 


39  >«« 


2S 

«  oo  C 
-®  V  c 


s  ® 

T3  O 


OB  « 

g2§ 

B  u  « 
,•  ©*- 


1897. 


cs «  o 

®  Sc 
B4  >ke 


£ 

•o  o 


a 

» 

la 
B 


•§-3 


per 
but 
but 


125.00 
20.00 
18.00 
15.00  but 
18.00  but 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 


week  and  over, 
under  $25.00.... 
20.00.... 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
out 
but 
but 

l>Ut 

but 
but 


2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.60  but 

Under  $1. 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50  .... 


TotaU 


18.00. 
15.00. 
13.00. 
12.00. 
11.00. 
10.00. 

9.00. 

8.00. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5.50. 

5.00. 

4.50. 

4.00. 

3.50. 

3.00. 

2.50. 

2.00. 


1,030 

1.533 

1,496 

3,990j 

3.924 

6,819 

2,823 

5.:r48 

17,292 

9,380 

14,007 

8.526 

1.356 

1,190 

1.136 

603 

477 

776 

136 

.     73 

12 


81,627 


1 

36 

65 

146 

129 

288 

763 

598 

1,460 

1,305 

866 

1,112 

875 

282 

137 

34 

1 


212 

209 

324 

873 

746 

880 

1,230 

764 

389 

68 

6 


23^ 

42 

71 

1^5 

161 

493 

530 

545 

326 

102 

88 


8,0981    5,7661    2,476 


I 


I 


861 

1.674 

1.632 

3,860 

4,19r 

7,156 

3,193 

6,117 

14.357 

10.321' 

14.633 

7,878 

1.515 

1,244 

1,135 

477 

223 

135 


78 

74 

118 

202 

307 

738 

886 

821 

1,471 

1,145 

401 

823 

262 

201' 

54 

9 


1331 
293 
215 
304 
1,474 
1.231 
1,3»4 
2.051 
1.1061 
6761 
97 
3 


61 

» 

11 

U 

164 

27S 

433 

772 


40i 

74 


1    3. 
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PROPORTION  OP  BUSINESS  DONE-BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1896   AND   1897. 

The  table  below  shows  the  arerage  proportion  of  business  done  In  different  in- 
dustries. Greatest  capacity  or  masimnm  production  has  been  considered  as  100 
per  cent.  The  percentage  given  below  Indicate  the  proportion  of  business  done 
on  that  basis.  Comparison  between  the  two  years  with  the  relative  increase  or 
decrease  is  noted. 


Inoustries. 


00 

«  C 

«  & 

o 

• 

o 

S5 


AVEBAOE  PbO« 

PORTION  OF  Bus- 
iness Done. 


1896. 


1897. 


Increase  (-[-)  or 
Decrease  (.-) 

INl<^7. 


Propor- 
tion. 


Percent- 


Agricultural  implements  

Artisans'   tools,   hardware  specialties... 

Beverages  (not  spir.  .uous) 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc r 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms  and  brushes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

Cement,   lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs  

Chemical  preparations  

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing   

Coal  and  wood  

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup' 

piles  

Electrical  and  gas  lighting  power  and 

street  railways  

Fancy  articles 

Flour  and  feed  

Food  preparations 

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens  

Grain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)  

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  

Laundries  

Leather  * . .  • . 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles  

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals ^... 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'  supplies 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 


31 
10 
IS 
7 
24 
29 
23 
19 

A 

13 
13 
M 

28 
12 
24 
21 
5 

211 


72.50 
75.31 
62.00 
58.12 
72.62 
57.15 
50.4< 
67.88 
75.37 
70.67 

70.59 
70.00 
75.30 
71.82 
75.57 
73.84 
60.40 
71.35 
75.78 


49 

70.00 

8 

53.40 

86 

70.37 

31 

64.30 

42 

72.65 

11 

88.77 

12 

60.15 

25 

65.38 

2 

57.00 

15 

62.69 

71 

61.35 

75 

75.00 

33 

73.69 

7 

90.50 

16$ 

61.20 

20 

85.51 

86 

64. Ml 

9 

70.87 

15 

79.11 

7 

70.37 

34 

83.20 

4 

73.12 

9 

53.87 

73 

66.25 

26 

70.12 

6 

90.37 

70.20| 
70.10 
64.83 
58.60 
76.29 
78.19 
49.75 
68.95 
76.25 
62.17 

71.92 
71.25 
79.04 
77.04 
77.61 
76.50 
64.76 
64.24 
81.40 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


02.30 
05.21 
02.83 
O'J.48 
03.76 
21.04 
00.72 
01.07 
00.88 
08.50 

01.33 
01.25 
03.74 
05.22 
02.04 
02.66 
04.36 
07.11 
05.62 


85.691       72.861    —12. 


71.73 
61.12 

76.27 
67.00 
67.14 
75.82 
61.10 
68.30 
55.50 
71.20 
64.34 
70.00 

79.61 
81.12 
70.00 
88.75 
68.01 
69.60 
70.78 
74.86 
83.00 

75.09 
78.44 
69.76 
75.00 
64.67 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


01.73 
07.72 

04.90 
02.70 
06.41 
12.95 
00.95 
02.92 
01.50 
08.61 
02.99 
06.00 

06.92 
09.38 
08.80 
03.24 
03.17 
01.37 
08.33 
04.49 
00.20 

01.97 
24.67 
03.61 
04.88 
26.70 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


3.16 
6.91 
4.56 
0.86 
5.20 

36.81 
1.42 
1.57 
1.16 

12.02 

1.88 
1.78 
4.96 
7.26 
2.70 
3.60 
7.21 
9.96 
7.41 


-14.97 


+ 

2.46 

+ 

14.46 

+ 

6.96 

+ 

4.20 

.^ 

7.45 

— 

14.58 

+ 

1.67 

+ 

4.46 

— 

2.63 

+ 

13.57 

'+ 

4.87 

— 

6.66 

+ 

8.03 

— . 

10.36 

+ 

14.82 

+ 

3.78 

+ 

4.88 

— . 

1.93 

— 

10.61 

+ 

6.88 

— 

0.24 

+ 

2.69 

+ 

46.60 

+ 

5.29 

+ 

6.96 

— 

28.48 
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PROPORTION  OF  BUSINESS- BY  INDUSTRIES-Continued. 

1896   AND   1897. 

The  table  below  shows  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  in  different 
Industries.  Greatest  capacity  or  maximum  production  has  been  considered  as 
100  per  cent.  The  percentage  given  below  indicates  the  proportion  of  businefls 
done  on  that  basts.  Comparison  between  the  two  years  with  the  relative  in* 
<;rea8e  or  decrease  is  noted. 


Industries. 


®  a 


o 


AVEBAOK  Pro- 

PORTION  OF  Bus 

iKEss  Done. 


Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (ffranite,  marble,  etc.).. 
Straw  goods  

Toys  and  games  

Trunks  and  valises 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woodenware   

Wooien  and  worsted  goods.... 
Miscellaneous   

All  Industries  


Increase  (+) 
OR  Dbckeasb  (-) 

IN  1^7. 


1896. 


laoT    i  Propor- 


PeroeDt- 


9 

51.30 

78.89 

+  27.59 

21 

62.42 

74.38 

+  11.96 

10 

62.28 

63.10 

+   00.82 

5 

« 

72.79 

78.00 

+  05.21 

5 

65.00 

66.20 

+   01.20 

9 

S1.31 

90.56 

+  09.26 

9 

65.20 

77.56 

+  12.36 

1       M 

56.75 

71.80 

+   15.06 

11 

88.30 

76.70 

—  11.60 

17 

58.65 

73.29 

+   14.64 

la 

73.00 

72.86 

—  00.14 

1,479 

69.53 

71.80 

+     2.27 

+  3.78 
+  M.15 

+  i.a 

+    7.15 

+  1.84 
+  U.37 
+  18.S6 
+  16.61 
-13.13 
4-  24.96 
-  CIS 

+    3.25 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION-BY  INDUSTRIES.. 

1896   AND   1897. 

Thld  table  shows  the  nverage  number  of  days  in  operation  In  each  establish- 
ment in  the  industries  considered.  Comparison  is  made  between  the  two  years, 
4ind  the  increase  or  decrease  is  noted  by  number  and  percentages. 


Inddstbies. 


No. 

of  68- 

tab- 

lish- 

me'ts 


averaoe  ncm- 

bbs  of  dats  in 

Operation. 


1886. 


1887. 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decbbabe  c— )  IN 

1887. 


Days. 


Per  cent. 


Agricultural  implements 

Artisans*  tools  and  hardware  specialties 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks).. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cofBns,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs  

Chemiral  preparations  

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing    

(^dal  and  wood   

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

l'<M)klng  and 'heating  apparatus 

Cooperage    

i^otton  and  linen  goodsr 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies  

Electrical  and  gas  lighting,  power  and 
street    railways 

Fancy  articles  

Flour  and  feed  

Pood  preparations  t  — 

Furniture  

♦'urs.  gloves  and  mittens 

Orain  and  warehouse  men 

iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron   (pig)    

Knit  goiMs   

Lager  beer 

Laundries    

Leather   

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

MachlneK  and  machinery  

Mixed  textiles 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'   supplies   

Railway  construction  and  equipment.... 

Saddlery,    harness,    etc 

Sash,  doors.  l)llnds  and  moulding 

Sheet  raetal  goods  

"Ship  and  bout  building 

Soap,  lye  and  potash 

40 


31 

10 
18 

7 
24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 

13 

13 

&4 

25 

28 

12 

24! 

21 


I 


49 

8 

86 
31 
42 
11 
12 
25 
2 

is; 

711 
751 

331 

7| 
1681 

201 

86 

•9 

15 

7 
34 

4 
20 

91 

73: 

261 
61 
9! 


276.00 
288.78 
269.96 
236.00 
262.40 
272.10 
154.92 
242.14 
268.00 
275.95 

257.04 
303.24 
280.58 
.78 
1.58 
278.80 
250.68 
241.32 
240.60! 


358.841 
228.751 
I 
263.661 
230.721 
271.32 
294.00 
271.981 
278.741 
204.001 
266.571 
301.371 
300.281 

I 
?«0.16l 

306.001 

l90.;>j. 

282.12! 
272.641 
286.661 
296.45' 
258.721 
288.781 
290.301 
303.001 
208.721 
248.021 
270.081 
292.961 
210.001 


264.22 

267.20 

271.19 

265.71 

275.12 

286.44 

152.65 

245.26 

275.251 

253.92 

272.23 

308.61 

284.15 

283.24 

303.281 

285.53 

274.52 

236.24 

256.80 


21!      286.621      292.95 


361.21 
242.00 

271.42' 

238.261 

266.74] 

271.911 

277.00 

281.22 

191.00 

284.00 

JW)0.97 

295.78! 


?93.a3 

306.001 . 

203.911 

291.451 

282.881 

270.001 

270.64f 

291.141 

287.85! 

299.001 

304.191 

287.11! 

257.14! 

286.54! 

212.331 

296.221 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


11.78 
21.58 
01.23 
29.71 
12.72 
14.34 
02.27 
03.12 
07.25 
22.03 

15.19 
05.371 
03.57 
12.46 
00.701 
06.73 
23.84 
05.08 
16.20 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


4.26 

7.65 
0.45 
12.58 
4.84 
5.27 
1.46 
1.28 
2.70 
7.98 

5.90 
1.77 
1.27 
4.60 
0.23 
2.31 
9.51 
2.10 
6.73 


+   06.33 

+   02.39 

—  13.25 

+   07.76 
+    07. .54 

—  04.58 

—  22.09 
05.021 
02.481 
13.001 
17.431 
00.401 
04.501 


+     2.20 

+     0.66 
—    5.79 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


2.94 
3.26 
1.68 
7.51 
1.84 
0.88 
6.37 
6.54 
0.13 
1.49 


+    12.87t    +     4.59 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


13.53 

09.331 

10.241 

16.661 

15.811 

32.441 

00.93( 

08.701 

01.191 

83.391 

09.121 

16.46 

80.63 

86.221 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


7.11 
'  3.30 
3.75 
5.81 
5.33 

12.53 
0.35 
3.00 
0.38 

40.93 
3.67 
6.09 

27.52 

41.06 
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DAYS  IN  OPERATION-BY  INDUSTRIES-Continued. 

1896   AND   1897. 

This  table  shows  the  STerage  number  of  dajs  In  operation  in  each  establish* 
ment  in  the  industries  considered.  Comparison  is  made  between  the  two- 
years,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  is  noted   by   number  and   percentages. 


Industries. 


Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc). 
Straw  goods  


Toys  and  games  

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woodenware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous  


5is 

Z=3 


Average  Num- 
ber OF  Days  in 
Operation. 


1896. 


1897. 


Increase  C+) 

OR  Decrease  (— ) 

IN  18S7. 


Days. 


Percent. 


21 

10 

B 

5 
9 
9 
63 
11 
17 
13 


All  industries i  1.499 


199.50 
247,72 
247.60 

240.50 
268.72 
240.96 
241.42 
277.71 
227.08 
277.88 


263.40] 


230.76 

+ 

31.26 

+ 

i5.es^ 

251.20 

+ 

03.46 

+ 

1.3» 

244.40 

— 

08.20 

— 

1.2» 

245.60 

+ 

05.10 

+ 

2.12 

2SS.38 

+ 

19.61 

+ 

7.2» 

263.89 

+ 

22.93 

+ 

9.a 

287.35 

+ 

45.93 

+ 

19.02^ 

266.60 

_ 

U.21 

... 

4.04 

268.12 

+ 

41.0? 

+ 

18.0T 

285.28 

+ 

07.90 

+ 

2.84 

270.81 

+ 

7.41 

+ 

2.81 
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For  the  purpose  of  convenience,  and  to  make  them  more  dis- 
tinct, we  group  all  the  facts  relating  to  an  industry  together  in 
one  industry  presentation.  Such  presentation  is  given  to  each 
of  twelve  of  the  more  leading  industries  in  the  state;  another 
for  the  twelve  industries  combined,  and  a  final  one  for  All  In- 
dustries. 
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AORirULTT'RAL   IMPLEMENTS— 1S96  AND   1897. 


N  amber  of  establishments,  Dartoers, 
stockholders,  eta 


18M. 


1807. 


Incbbasb  (+) 
OE  Decbbasb  (— ) 

iNiam. 


No. 


Pbt  eenl 


Number  of  establishments 

Number  of   private   flrmVi 
Number   of   purtneri*    

MuleH    

Females    


31 

7    ^ 
U 
11 


31 

8 
19 
19 


+ 
+ 


1 
8 

8 


"Number  of  oorporntlonj* 
Number  of  stockholders 

Males    

Females    


Agj^regates :    Partners    and    stockholders 


24  I 
20O 

170  1 

30  ; 

211  ■ 


23 

236 

201 

35 


f  14.2S 
+  72.72 
+  72.72 


—     11—   4.16 


c     t 


+ 
+ 


36 
31 


25a 


+     44 


+  28.00 

+  18.23 

+  16.66 

+  20.^ 


Pcfsonn  employed. 


Average   number    

Smallest    number    

Greatest    number    

Excess  of  greatest   over  smallest, 


1.856  ; 
1.517 

2.513  I 

9%  t 


1.866 

1.56S  !+ 

2,386  .   - 

818  I- 


10  ,+     0.54 

51  U     3.36 

127  i—    5.05 

178  —  17.87 


Capital  inrvHted. 

1896. 

1897. 

Inxbbasb  (+)  OB 
Decbeasb  (— )  Di  1897. 

Amount. 

PercADtaces. 

1  I  •  i 

Amount   of  capital   invested !    $6,247,280;    $7,826. 158|    +$1.578.878| 


+  25.27 


' 

stock  used — aggregate  valuen. 

1 
Total   value   of   stock   used !    $2,268.9501    $2,174,798; 

1 

-$»4.152 

4.15 

Goods  made — aggregate  values. 

1                     1 
Total  value  of  goods  made  or  work,                   i 
done    $4,529,474     $4,242,134' 

1 

-    $287,340 

1 

6.22 

Persons  employed — by  months. 


aioQttu 


1896. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Tota..        Male. 


1897. 


Fe- 
male. 


TotaL 


January 
February 

March    

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


2,481 
2,488 
2,512 
2.256 
1,925 
1.823 
1,785 
1.^6 
1,668 
1,516 
1.636 
1.812 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2.482 
2.489 
2.513 
2,257 
1.926 
1,824 
1,786 
1.557 
1.669 
1.517 
1.637 
1.813 


1.864 
2.146 
2.199 
1.999 
1.793 
1.749 

i.n6 

1.590 
1.567 
1.685 
1.877 
2.191 


t 


1.S65 
2,147 
2.200 
2.000 
1.794 
1.750 

i.n? 

1.581 
1.568 
1.686 
1.878 

2.i9e 
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Wiigeit  and  eamingM. 


a : 

189& 

1807. 

Inobkasb  (+)  OK 
DsoftBAsa  (~)  IK  1897. 

Amount 

Percentages. 

Total  amount  pnid  In  wages 

Arerage  yearlj'   earnings    

.1 
1 

$999,822  001  $938,930  00'—    $60,892  00            —    6.09 
538  70            503  18'—            35  62            —    6.59 

1 
1 

damnified  weekly  earn 

inga. 

I89«. 

1M7. 

Claaaifloattoa  n  weakly 
earnings. 

as* 

Zc 

tt  0 

b  a 

lialaa  on- 
der  18  years 
of  age. 

a*«o  0 

1 

• 

1 

2 

Males  an- 
der  18  years 
of  age. 

1:5 

1 

125.00  per  week  and  over..|       21>i 1 

20.00  but  under  ^.00 71! ! ' 

1 

29         16 
711        17 
36         .^2 

16 

1       17 

....1 '1../-.. 

18.00  but  under    20.00 36-   .-1 1 

,.-..-. 

32 

15.00  but  under    18.00 127 

.............  —  -. 

1            1 

127 
112 

98 
1R9 

98 

13.00  but  under     15.00 

112! 

285' 

7.^1 

...1 1 

189 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

1 

285       225 

225 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

73 
186 

408 

147 
142 
417 

147 

10.00  but  under    11.00 136' 



1 

.... 

142 

9.00  but  under    10.00 '      40K " 1 1 

417 

8.00  but  under      9,00 

102! 1 

41S'    .1 

102       195 

4181      363 

267       164 

22         10 

12           9 

SO         32 

195 

7.00  but  under      S.OO 

363 

6.00  but  under      7.00 !      261i....l 

5.50  but  under      6.00 21;      1< 

5.00  but  undor      5.50 11 

5.         1 

1|        62 
....           3 

X 

227 
13 



1 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

14 
34 
14 
20 
19 
3 
2 

23 

4.50  but  under      5.fK) }       78  ...J         2l 

4.00  but  under      4.50 ^       19  ...7         3! 

3.50  but  under      4.00 3fit....l         ."ii 

66 

.'.'.'.■.'.' 

22 

41 

1 

15 
20 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

27'-:'-'      ^' 

32 
4 



1 

•  ■  •  • 

20 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

4! 

1            ; 



3 

2.00  but  under      2.50 |         2! 

1.50  but  under      2.00 i         11 

Under  $1.50    1 ( 

....!          3i          1 
....1 1 

6 

1 
1 

2 

..1 

r 

1 1 'l L  .'...  .V. .'.'.' '. 

1 

Total*   ^ 

1 

1 

1 

l! 

1 

2 

'             .'      •• 

171 

!l 

....... 

2.2571 

1 

25' 

1 
1 

2.285   2.058!      1 

i          ! 

2.230 

Proportion  of  businvM 

done. 

Proportion  of  bnsineas  done  and 

1896. 

1897. 

Incrrabs  (+)  OB 
Drobrasb  (— )  IN  1807. 

days  in  operation. 

PrODortion 
and  days. 

Pereentagea. 

1 
Average    proportion    of    bui$lneRH' 

done    i            72.50 

Average  number  of  days  In  opera- 1 

tion    I          276.001 

1                    1 

70.20            —    2.30 

264.22            —  11.78 

1 

-  3.16 

—  4.26 

630 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


BOOTS  AND  8HOES-1896  AND  1897. 


X amber  of  Mtabiishmentti,  partners, 
ttookholdori,  aco. 


1S00. 


1^. 


Incrbasb  (+) 

OB  Dkcsbasb  (~) 

IN  12^. 


No. 


Per 


Nnmber  of  establishments. 


Number  of  private  Arms. 

Number  of  partners 

Males   

Females   


Number  of  corporations. 
Number  of  stockholders. 

Males    

Females   


Aggregates:  partners  and  stockholders. 


24 

10 
18 
18 


14 

115 

108 

7 

133 


24 

9 
16 
15 


15 
168 
151 

17 


1 
3 
3 


—  10. 

—  16.66 
-16.66 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


183    1+ 


1 
53 
43 
10 

60 


+  7.14 
4-  46.06 
•I-  39.81 
+  142.85 

+  37.58 


Persona  employed. 

Ayeraire  number  

2,239 

2.012 

2.436 

423 

2.299 

2.186 

2.4CT 

271 

+ 

+ 

60 
174 

22 
152 

+     2.67 

Smallei^t  pnmher  ..,,,,., 

+     8.64 

Greatest  number  

+       .90 

Bxess  of  greatest  orer 

smallest 

—  35.93 

Capital  invested. 


1886. 


1897. 


Inckeabb  (  +  )os 
Dbcrbask  {—)  IN  i<$97. 

Amount.     Pereoata«eB. 


Amount  of  capital  Invested $1,965,624     $1,900.4231— 

$55,201 

— 

2.90 

Stock  used — aggregate  values. 

Total  value  of  stock  used 

$1,742,081     $1,983.7661+ 

$241,685 

+ 

11.84 

Ooods  made — aggregate  t-alucs. 


Total    value    of    goods    made    or 
work  dope  I    $3,018,633 


$3,416,422'+ 


$897,789  + 


13.17 


Persons  employed — hy  months. 


Months 


January   1.608 

February    1.633 

March    1  l.J>80 

April    .• I  1.549 

Blay    I  1.516 


June 

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


I 


1.498 

1,486 

l,r)07 

1.484 

1.524 

1.389 

1.538 


773 
747 

780 
746 
728 
711 
686 

688 
690 
623 
699 


2.381 

2.380 

2.360 

2.295 

2.244 

2,209 

2,172 

2.173 

2.172 

2,214 

2.012 

2,237 


1.618 
1.630 
1.590 
1.593 
1,575 
1.506 
1.507 
1,547 
1.534 
1.54S 
1,501 
1.568 


Fe- 
male. 

Total 

779 

2.397 

810 

2.440 

793 

2.383 

775 

2.368 

743 

2.318 

714 

!      2.220 
2.193 

686 

719 

2.266 

719 

2.253 

700 

2.248 

685 

2.186 

743 

2.3U 
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Waget  and  earnings. 


1890. 

1897. 

"lat 

Incbbasb  (+)  or 

DECBEASE  (— )    IN  1887. 

AroouDt. 

Perof^nTJiffea. 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages 

Averatre  yearly  earuinirs   

1622.611  00 
278  07 

$686,972  00+     $64,36100 
298  81  -t-           an  74 

+      10.33 
+        7.46 

( 

Olasaifted  weekly  earnings. 

1896. 

1897. 

ClaaslfloatioQ  o  weekly 
•amingi. 

1 
SB  9%t 

3    Bt 
3  JO  C 

»  5-0  c 

!  «2S 

[  3 
;  5 

1, 

J2  ' 

e 

a  « 
S2S 

"32S 

S  -  « 

• 

i 
5 

■$26.00  per  week  and  over.. 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

8 

37 

26 

75 

61 

65 

«64 

69 

172 

106 

141 

115 

19 

43 

24 

31 

10 

367 

14 

9 

11 

8 

37 

26 

75 

61 

65 

68 

82 

187 

126 

176 

201 

69 

152 

123 

119 

100 

499 

80 

65 

29 

5 

13 

34 

29 

79 

55 

90 

74 

75 

170 

112 

111 

111 

20 

36 

15 

20 

3 

13 

34 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

29 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

79 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

65 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

90 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

■■■4 

13 
15 
20 
35 
86 
50 
106 
92 
45 
52 
26 

9 
•  14 

1 

30 
16 
20 
30 
35 
82 
50 
106 
70 
47 
55 
32 
3 

104 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

91 

9.00  but  under    10.00 



190 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

142 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

5 

8 

1 

■''28 
49 
21 
411 
21 
41 

2 

3 

1 
9 
32 
49 
28 
59 
8 

151 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

20s 

6.50  but  under      6.00 

71 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4.60  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2.60  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

3 

7 

37 

16 

57 

19 

8 

2 

0 

6 

22 
49 
38 
34 
15 

146 
114 
125 
lU 
492 
52* 
100 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

8 

Under  $1.50  

5681 

1 

576 

Totals   

1,467 

154 

164 

2.353 

1.047 

585 

191 

2.391 

f 

Proportion  of  husineas  done. 


Pioportlon  of  bneiness  done  and 
days  in  operation. 


IncBEASB  (+)  OB 

Decbbasb  (— )  IN  1897. 


Proportion 
and  days. 


Avernge    proportion    of    business 
done  ; . . . . 

AverflKe  number  of  days  In  opera 
tlon    


I 


^2 


72.621 

.401 

f 


76.29 

275.12 


3.76 
12.72 


Percentages. 


+ 
+ 


5.20 
4.84 
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LABOU    AND    INDUSTKIAT.    STATISTICS. 


FLOUR  AND  FBED-1896  AND  1897. 


Nomber  of  establishmeAtSt  partners, 
stockholders,  etc. 


Ikcrbase  (+) 
OB  Dlcsxasb  (— ) 
IMldMT. 


Number  of  establishmentH. 


Namber  of  private  flrniH 

Number  of  partnerM 

MalPH    

Femalea    


Numb(-r  of  corporationB. 
Number  of  stockholders 

Males    

Females    


Aggregates:  partoers  ami  stockholders. 


86 

68 

85 

83 

2 

28 
343 
293 

50 

428 


86 


55 
111    j+ 
112 
5 


3  '-    5.17 

32  1+   37.64 

29  }+   34.94 

3  -1-150. 


+ 


31 
477 
405    !+ 

72    1+ 

1 


3  !+ lo.n 

134  (+  39.06 

112  '4-  38.22 

22  '+  44. 


594    1+       166    1+   38.78 


\ 


Persomt  employed. 

A veraire  number 

1 

1.095    I 

1.025    ! 

1.144    1 

119    ' 

1 

1.132 

1,108 

1,205 

97 

+ 

I 

I— 
1 

37 
83 
61 
22 

+     3.37 

Smallist   number  ......; 

+     8.09 

<»reate8t    number 

+     5.33 

Excess  of  irreatest  over  smallest 

18.48 

Cai>ital  invegted. 


ILJ 


INCRRASK  <   M  «»R 

Decuea.ni;  «  — )  in  l.^i»». 


isa<. 


Aiiiounr.       Porcful.nwjv 


Amount  of  capital  invested 16,449.116!    17.411,133:+        1962.017!        +      14.91 

! 1 ! ! \ 

'  stock  used — agffregatc  values. 


Total  value  of  stock  iised 115.889,410   $18,724,577+     $2,835.1671       +      li.S4 


Goods  made — aggregate  values. 

Total    value    of    goods    made    or 
work   done   

1 
119.186.2331  122.016.981  + 

1 
$2,830.7481 

I 

+ 

14.75 

Persons  employed — by  months. 

M<Mitha 


1896. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Tnta 


1897. 


Male. 


Pe- 
male. 


Total 


January    . . 
February 

March    

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1.020 
1.104 
1.029 
1.050 
1.120 
1,120 
1.126 
1,105 
1.101 
1.120 
1.107 
1.079 


5 
a 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1.025 
1.109 
1.034 
1.055 
1.125 
1.126 
1.132 
1,111 
1.107 
1.126 
1.113 
1.085 


1.103 
1.109 
1,105 
1.126 
1,122 
1,133 
1.135 
1.126 
1.123 
1.160 
1.165 
1.118 


5 
5 
5 

•• 

o 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1.108 
1,114 
1.110 
1,130 
1,12? 
1.139 
1.141 
1,131 
1.129 
l.lfiS 
1.171 
1.124 
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Waffes  and  earnings. 


1898. 

1897. 

Incrbasb  (+)  or 
Dbcrkasb  r— )  l.N  1897. 

Amoant. 

Percentages. 

Total  amonnt  p:i 

lid  In  wag( 
earnings   .. 

1 

•8 ' 

$547,830  00   $586,731  00|i-     $31,901  Oo'           + 
500  301           518  31|+             18  01           -i- 

:                 t                    1 

6.73 

Average  yearly 

1 

1 

3.58 

riassifird 

ireekly  ran 

\in(;s. 

'«eelcl\ 

1896. 

1897. 

earnings 

Females  lo 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aire. 

females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  affe. 

Males  18 
yearn  of  age 
and  over. 

S 

II 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

i 

125.00  per  week  n 
20.00  hot  under 

nd  over..., 

|2S.()0 1 

20.00 1 

18.00....... 

15.00 : 

13.00 : 

12.00 1 

11.00 1 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 1 

6.00 .' 

5.00 

4.50 ! 

28  .... 

19; ....  1 

29 ' 

I 

28;       15 
19'        10 
29;        14 

t 

15 

10 

1^.00  but  under 

14 

15.00  but  under 

93' 
76 

95' 

. . . . , 

a'ji      82 

....    ...... 

82 

13.00  but  under 

\ 

761        64 
95!        80 
56         42 

1 

64 

12.00  but  under 

1 

1 

80 

11.00  but  under 

5C| 
2151 

1        42 

10.00  but  under 

"•"i 

1 

215       220 
2391      290 
1051      108 
114;      122 
51'        61 
51         5 

1 

1      220 

9.00  but  under 
8.00  but  under 

238 
1041 

1 
11 

i 

■ 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

291 
110 

7.0*)  but  untler 

1141-- -I 

122 

B.OO  but  under 
5.50  but  under 

49 
5 

Si 
4 

ii 

.... 

1 

62 
5 

5.00  but  under 
4.50  but  under 
4.00  but  under 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

2! 

? 

i! 

1 

1 

9i         7 

51/         5 
2          1 

3 
1 

10 
6 
1 

3.50  but  under 

4.0(1 , 

3.50 

3.00 ! 

1 

3 
3 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3.00  but*  under 

3 

1 

..'.[.. \ 

4 

10 

2.50  but  under 

1 

r 

1 

2.00  but  under 

2.50 : 

..|. ...... 

'.'.'...A...'..'. 

I 
1 

1.50  but  under 

2.00 ' 

1 

1 

' 

I'nder  $1.50 

1 

1 

1 

J 

■ 

i 

1 

( 

1 
1 

"i 

1 

1    . 

!             1 

Totals    

1.137i 

1 

3 

1 

1.147    1.130 

9 

71         2 

1.14S 

P 

roportion 

of  husinenH 

f/dne. 

Proportion  of  bi 

asines9  done 
»peration. 

• 

and 

1898. 

1 

1897. 

Incrbabb  C+)  o 
Decrease  (— )  in  1 

B 
1887. 

days  in  c 

Proportion    , 
and  days.     ' 

Vrcentages. 

Average    proportion    of    bi 
done  

Average  number  of  day8  In 
tlon     

1 
iRinesH 

opern- 

1 

70.37 

263.66 

1 

75.27 

2n.42 

1 

-1-        4.90 

1 
-1-        7.761 

1 

+ 
+ 

*6.9e 
2.94 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


FOOD  PREPARATIONS— 1896  AND  1897. 


Xumber  of  establishments,  partnera, 
stockfaolderd,  etc. 

Id96. 

1897. 

Incbbase  (+) 
or  d£crea8b  (—} 

INlOtfl. 

No. 

Per  oeat 

Nnmbpr  of  P8tablIfibinPDtST....,.r,. , 

31 

14 

44 

48 

1 

17 

80 

77 

3 

124 

I 

31 

17" 
64 
53^ 
1 

14 
67 
62 

Number  of  Drlvate  firms 

+ 
+ 
+ 

3 

10 
10 

+  21.42 

Number  of  oartnera 

+  22.72 

Males    

4-  23.25 

Females 

Number  of  oorooratlons 

— 

3 

13 

15 

2 

3 

—  17.64 

Number  of  stockholders 

—  16.25 

Males    

—  19.48 

Females    

5      4. 

+  66.66 

Aggregates:  partners  and  stockholders 

121 

-_ 

1—    2.42 

Persons  employed. 


Average  number   

Smallest    number    

Greatest  number 

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest, 


+  6.91 
-  .52 
+  U.07 
+  18.54 


Capital  invested. 


!        1896. 


1»97. 


i^xhearb  (-{-)  or 
Decrease  (  — )  in  i?«7. 


A  mount.     |Pprf>«i«tJii:«»*. 


Amount  of  capital  invested |    |4.117.09l|    34.751,285]+        3634.1941       +      15.40 


Stock  used — aggregate  values. 


Total  value  of  stock  used. 


110.173,349 


$11,338,905+     11.165.556] 


11.45 


Goods  made — aggregate  values. 


Total    value  of    goods    mad^    or^ 
work   done    i  $12,583,578 


9.00 


persons  employed — hy  months. 


Months. 


1890. 


Male. 


Pe. 
male. 


Total. 


1897. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


TotaL 


January   .. 
February 
March    . . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1.656 

110 

1.766 

1.557 

121 

1.678 

1.502 

97 

1.699 

1.424 

101 

1.525 

1.474 

104 

1.578 

2.101 

367 

2.468 

2.152 

479 

2.631 

1.948 

432 

2.880 

1.656 

260 

1,916 

1,630 

141 

1,774 

1.548 

150 

1.696 

1,635 

123 

1,758 

1.710 
1.613 
1.500 
1.387 
1.419 
1,452 
2.269 
2,392 
2,000 
1.836 
1.646 
1.742 


111 
122 
127 
130 
131 
141 
892 
1.215 
945 
376 
137 

m 


1,821 
1,735 
1,627 
1.517 
1,550 
1.583 
3.161 
3.607 
2,945 
2,212 
1,783 
1,863 


STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURES. 
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W<i0€s  and  earnings. 


1896u 

1897. 

Inchbase  (+)  or 
dbcbsa.8b  (— )  in  1897. 

Amount. 

Percentages. 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages 

Ayerasre  yearly  ear nl nsrs 

1852,282  00 
430  23 

1 

^8.879  00;-H     $46,597  00        +        5.46 
424  40i—              S-8S        —       1-25 

t 
1 

1 

CUuaifled  weekly  earnings. 


»  weekly 

9. 

1896. 

1897. 

Giassiflcatinn  r 
eamlngr 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  ovAr. 

Females  is 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aoe. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  ase. 

1 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  la 
and  over. 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  afre. 

1 

$25.00  per  week  and  over..!       29 
20.00  Dut  under  i2.«5  00 1       62 

29! 

1        K 

5< 

H4 

62 

150 

123 

109! 

282! 

192 

399 

234 

39' 

197! 

330 

1411 

177' 

117! 

20' 

i 

9I..J f 

9 

27 

37 

53 

871 

125 

551 

1151 

388; 

122 

6081 

125; 

79 

....: I 

1       27 

18.00  but  under 

20.00 

18,00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00...... 

57 
64 
62 

150 

no 

109 

282 

191 

396 

181 

29 

74 

107 

39 

10 

1 

....... 

..••,......|...... 

37 

15.00  but  under 

53 

13.00  but  under 

1 

87 

12.00  but  under 

, ,     1 

125 

U.OO  but  nnder 

13 

55 

10. 00  but  under 

115 

9.00  but  under 

388 

8.00  but  under 

1 
3 
40 
10 
34 
81 
26 
30 

I 

3 

122 

7.00  but  under 

1 

608 

6.00  but  nnder 
5.60  but  under 

13 

1 

1 

15! 

21 

141 
82 

5.00  but  nnder 
4.50  but  under 
4.00  but  under 
8.50  but  under 
3.00  but  under 
2.50  but  under 

64 

88 
51 
48 
40 
9 

25 
54 
25 

89 
69 

8 

113;      3          4 

■  11;  314       480 

16.  280       107 

1       5'        15 

-7'        21 

S         12 

104 

103 

186 

98 

21 

16 

120 
909 
506 
207 
126 
38 

2.00  but  under 

2.50 

5         11 

32 

1.50  but  under 

2.00 

i 

1 

( 

8' 

2; 

8 

Under  $1.50   

1 

'.'.'.'.'.'.... 

2 

248 

1 

' 

1 

621 

Totals    ..... 

1,953 

313       270 

2.784! 

1 

1.971 

1 

i      6771      528 

3.797 

-a 

i 

1 

1 

i< 

Proportion  of  business  done. 


Proportion  of  business  done  and 
days  in  operation. 


AreraRe  proportion  of  business 
done    .' 

Averagt  number  of  days  in  opera- 
tion     


1896. 


1897. 


INCBBASB  (+)  OB 

Deceeasb  (— )  IN  1897. 


Proportion  .„ 
nnddays.   I  Percentages. 


64.30 

1 

67.l>V: 

1 

+ 

2.70' 

+ 

4.20 

230.721 

1                     ' 

238. 2«, 

..- 

7.54' 

! 

+ 

3.26 
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IRON  GOODS  (MALLEABLE)— 1896  AND  1897. 


N amber  of  establishments,  partners, 
stockholders,  etc. 


1806. 


1897. 


iMCBBAflB  (+) 

OB  Dbcbbabx  (— ) 

IN  18117. 


Number   of   establishments. 


Number  of  private   firms. 

Number  of  partners 

Males    

Females    


Number   of   eorporatlous. 
Number   of    stoi'kbolders. 

Males    

Females    


Aggregates:  partners  and  stockholders 


PcmottH  employed. 


Average  number    

Smallest    number    

(Jreatest    number    

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest. 


3.315 

3.069 

3,654 

585 


3,350  + 

2,594  I— 

4.084  1+ 

1.490  1+ 


35 
475 
430 
906 


+     1.05 
—  15.47 
+    11.76. 
+  154.70 


I 


Capital  iMt'CHted. 


Ii>9".. 

ldSi7. 

Incbkase  I-1-)  OR 
Decueask  {—)  IN  ia9J. 

.\mouiit. 

Percoiitacoe. 

Amount  of  capital  Invested 

1 

$4,223,641 

1 

$4,427,480 

+         $203,839         +        4.82 

Stock  UHcd — aggregate  ralues.  ' 


Total  value  of  stock  used i    $2.753.694|    $3,010,2461+        $256.552{       + 


9.31 


GoodH  madf — aggregate  values. 


Total    value    of    goods    made    orl  '  I  : 

work   done    J    $6.183.803|    $6,344,249}+        $158.4461       +-      2-56 

, [ \ \ \ 

Peraona  employed — by  months. 


VlODtll^ 


1896. 


.Male. 


Fo- 
male. 


Tota.. 


1897. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


TotaL 


January    . . 
February 

March    

April    

May    

June    , 

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


3.260 
3.410 
3.360 
3.416 
3.567 
3.517 
3.087 
3JQS 
3.069 
3.420 
3.380 
3,096 


3,260 
3.410 
3.360 
3.416 
3.567 
3,517 
3.087 
3,198 
3.069 
3,420 
3.380 
3.096 


2.791 
3,357 
3.809 
3.191 
3.060 
3.342 
2.579 
3.233 
3.655 
4.054 
3,$?< 
3.572 


15 
8 
10 
11 
12 
12 
15  ] 
23  > 
23  1 
23 
27 
19 


2.806 
3.365 
3.319 
3.2Qg 
3.072 
3.354 
3.594 
3.256 
3.678 

4.(rr7 

3.591 
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Wagi'H  and  eai-ninga. 


Incbbase  (4-)  OR 
Dbchbasb  {—)  TM  1897. 


Amoant. 


Percentaireftt 


Total  uinouut  paid  in  wages I    11. 484.1121 

Average  yearly  earnlugH 1  447  G91 


$1. 518,760. f 
453  36i+ 


$34,648  00 
5.67 


+ 

+ 


2.33 
1.26 


Classified  weekly  earningti. 


oamfng^. 


1896. 


V 

*  ®  ^ 
<3  >>fi 


«  c 


a-o  o 


^-o  o 


c9 

o 


1897. 


I. 


s-ss 


«  o 


A*  9 


m 

2  • 

Mb* 


a  T 
S  u  « 


3 

H 


125.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

I'nder 


per 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
Init 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
II. 


weel«  and  over, 
under  125.00.... 
20.00,... 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
tinder 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50   .... 


18.00. 
15.00. 
13.00. 
12.00. 
11.00. 
10.00. 

9.00. 

8.00. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5,50. 

5.00. 

4..'i0. 

4.00, 

3.50. 

3.00. 

2.50. 

2.00. 


133| 
64, 
96; 

218;, 

20SI, 

254 

159: 

ISOl 

360t 

229 

387!, 


581, 

74;, 

9:, 

41, 

1|. 

71, 

...I. 


3: 
13! 

19! 
201 

521 
411 
781, 
76, 

§1 
31 


I 
133- 
64 

961 

218; 

20^ 
254 
l.')9l 
180 
36!)| 
229' 
390! 
598 

"I 
94! 

61! 
4o 
791 
83, 

S. 

3i 


86 

57 

63< 

186 

161 

312 

186 

30.S 

3821 

418 

6731 

477' 

•7S| 

61: 

631 

l.S 

II 

3' 


\ 


1 


91 
5' 


I 


I 


1! 

61, 
22' 

281, 

Til, 
721 

110! , 

73! 


TotalK :  3.0261 


86 

57 

63 

186 

161 

312 

18»^ 

311 

382 

418 

683 

488 

I1X) 

92 

134 

87 

111 

80 

4 

S 

6 


I      3131 '  3. 3391  3.530!    22'      401' 

I  I  '  I  ^       !  1 


2|  3.955 


Proportion  of  business  done. 


-»                                                          — 
Proportion  of  basiness  done  and 

1898. 

1897. 

iKxmBASE  f+)  OB 
Dbcrbase  (— )  IN  1897. 

days  in  operation. 

ProDortion 
ana  days. 

Percentages. 

Aver,  proportion  of  buKineKH  done 
Aver,  number  of  days  in  operation 

1 
65.38!             68.30 
278.741           281.22 

1 

+        2.92 
+         2.48 

4-        4.46 

+           .88 
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LAGER  BEER— 1896  AND  1897. 


Number  ofestablishmeDtB.  partners, 
stockbolderd,  etc. 


1808. 


1897. 


Increase  (+) 

OB  DkCREASB  (— ) 
IN  1&U7. 


No. 


Per  cent 


Number  of  eBtabllshmeuts 

Number  of  private   firms 

Number  of   partners   

Males 

Females    


Number  of  corporations 
Number   of   stockholders 

Males    

Females  


Aggregates:  Partnersr  and  stockholders. 


71 

40 

88 

85 

3 

31 
887 
347 

40 

475 


71 

40 

60 

57 

3 

31 
446 

397 
49 


+ 
'+ 

+ 


69 

50 

9 


506     +        31     +     6.52 

I  [  


+  16.24 
+  14.40 
+   22.50 


Peraong  employed. 


Average  number   .., 

Smallest  number  

Greatest  number  

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  


-  0.79 

—  4.88 
+     8.94 

73.58 


Capital  invested. 


m 

l«». 

1897. 

INTRKASE  (t)  OB 
Dec  UK  Ah  E  (  — ;   IN  12907. 

AmoDnr.     Percentages. 

i 

Amount  of  capital  invested $33,943,545 

1                       1 
$35,539.0911+     $1,596.5461+               4.66 

1                        1 

Stock  used — aggregate  values. 


Total  value  of  stock  used 


$3,270,795 


$3,702,671+    $431,876 


13.20 


Ooods  mctde — aggregate  values. 


Total    value    of    goods    made    or 
work  done  


$15,894,071 


$16,945,217 


+  $1,551,146 


10.07 


Persons  employed — by  months. 


Months 


llfttO 


Mate 


main. 


Vnta. 


1897. 


Mae. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total 


January 

February 

March 

April ^ 

Biay  

June  

July  

August 

September  -. , 

October 

November  , 

December   , 


2,709 
2,719 
2.760 
2,735 
2,790 
2.818 
2,872 
2,881 
2.870 
2.837 
2,828 
2.901 


864 

3.078 

2,796 

381 

8.10G 

2.775 

890 

3.150 

2,794 

348 

3.063 

2.888 

848 

8.132 

2,876 

S47 

3.165 

2,886 

350 

3,222 

2.960 

853 

3.284 

2,tt6 

882 

3.192 

2,866 

271 

3.106 

2,848 

261 

8.064 

2,844 

265 

8,156 

8,083 

219 
209 
219 
234 


270 
265 


219 
214 


s.<a5 

2.964 
8,018 
8.072 
3,145 
8,156 
8.230 
S.U5 

3,m 

8,096 
8,068 
8.247 
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Wctffes  and  eaminga. 


181V1. 

1897. 

Incbea-^b  (+)  OB 
Decre.\8K  (— )  in  1897. 

Amount. 

Percentages. 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages 

Averaire  yearly  earninsrs  

11.649.640     $1,686,468 
1526.54          SfU2.fi2 

+     $36,828.00+              2.28 
+            $16.0S:«i>                S.Q6 

r 

CliMsifled  weekly  earnings. 


1896. 

1897. 

Ciasatfloation  o'  weekly 
earnings. 

Maies  18 
years  of  age 

X) 

Hi 

5   St 
3  ,•  C 
!  5s«« 

Maies  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aire. 

Kemaies  un- 
der 18  years 
of  aoe. 

1 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  15 
.   and  over. 

Maies  un- 
der 18  years 
of  a«re. 

1)  9 

9» 

*13  C 

1 

• 

$26.00  per  week  and  oyer.. 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

66 

195 

40 

651 

478 

385 

135 

215 

221 

99 

84 

87 

12 

29 

14 

10 

8 

7 

66 

195 

40 

651 

478 

385 

135 

215 

221 

99 

86 

89 

21 

42 

24 

96 

281 

133 

79 

66 

40 

40 

42 

6S0 

518 

331 

183 

219 

229 

73 

128 

65 

27 

17 

14 

19 

23 

40 

40 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

...... 

42 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

680 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

518 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

381 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

• 

188 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

219 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

229 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

78 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

2 
2 

•  •  «  • 

4 
2 

68 
162 

24 

2 
7 

•  •  •  • 

2 

«  •  •  « 

72 

1 

11 

7 

n 

180 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

2 

8 

11 

64 

58 

75 

50 

8 

62 

1 

"**22 
75 

1 1 

74 

5.60  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under     5,50 

4.60  but  under     6.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     8.50 

2.60  but  under     3.00 

9 
6 
8 
18 
61 
49 
35 

3 

44 

56 

85 

80 
68 
149 
99 
83 
90 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

78 

160  but  under     2.00 

V.V.'.X'V.'i 

v.'.'."'.L..' 

8 

Under  $1.50  

••••••  1 

6 

264 

123 

Totals  

2,635 

186 

166 

3.241 

2.648 

818 

106 

8,195 

Proportion  of  huHness  done. 


Proportion  of  business  done  and 
days  in  operation. 


ATerage  proportion  of  buslnesB 
done 

Average  number  of  days  in  opera- 
tion     


IKCBBASB  (+)  OR 
Dbcrbasb  (— )  IN  1897. 


Proportion 
am 


■»  portion 
Id  da]r». 


Percentageik 


64.841       + 
800.97]       — 


-I-       4.87 
—      0.18 


MO 
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LEATHER— 1896  AND  1897. 


Nomber  of  establish meo  to.  partoera, 
stockholderd,  etc. 


Ikcrkasb  (4-) 

OR  Dlcbeask  (.— ) 

IN  lo^l. 


No.      I  Per  cent. 


Number  of  e8tabllshment.s. 


Naiuber  of  private  firms 
Number   of   partners    ... 

Males    

Females  


33 

19 
34 
34 


33 


Number  of  corporations  |  14 

Number  of  stockholders   1,731 

Males  I  1.464 

Females 267 


19  i.. 
79  1+ 
79    .+ 


45 
45 


Aggregates:  Partners  and  stockholders. 


1.765 


+  13.23 
+  13.23 


14  ... 

1.744  j+ 

1.460  !— 

284  !-^ 


I 


13 
4 

17  1+ 


+  0.72 
j—  0.27 


6.32 


1.823  ;^    38  +  2.13 


Persons  employed. 


Average  number  

Smallest  number  

Oreatest    number    

FIxcess  of  greatest  over  smallest, 


4.340    1 

4.754 

+ 

414 

-r     9.53 

4.075    1 

4.201 

;+ 

126 

+     3.09 

4.872    ! 

5,329 

;+ 

457 

+     9.38 

797 

1 

1.128 

;+ 

331 

+   41.53 

Capital  invested. 


1896. 

1807. 

Incbeabb  (+)  OB 
Dbcbxasb  (— )  IM  1807. 

• 

1 
Amount.    ;  Percentages. 

1 

Amount  of  capital  Invested   

1                                       1 

$10,394,3181  $12. 124. 012' -^     $1,729.6941^              16.64 

r                                         i' 
1                                   1                                          1 

Stock  used — aggregate  values. 


Total    value   of   stock   used $9,789,3141  $11,320.8161+     $1,531.5021-1- 


Goods  made — aggregate  values. 


Total   value    of  goods  made    andj  '|  '•  \ 

work  done i  $13,446.3461  $15.153.361i+     $1,708,015** 


Persons  employed — bp  months. 


vlonth- 


1896. 


.Male 


Fe. 
male. 


Tota 


1897. 


Male. 


Fe 
male. 


January  .. 
February  . 

March    

April   

May  

June   

July   

August    . . . 
September 
October  ..•. 
November 
December 


3,839 
3.858 
3.837 
4.104 
4,178 
4.218 
4.519 
4.294 
4.223 
4.150 
4.065 
4.063 


236 
238 
238 
41 
248 
247  I 
244  I 
245 
246  I 
253  ' 
252  I 
250  I 


4.075 
4.096 
4.075 
4.145 
4.426 
4.465 
4.763 
4.539 
4.469 
4,403 
4.317 
4.313 


3.936 
4.072 
4,119 
4.156 
4.768 
4.937 
5.055 
4.487 
4.555 
4.676 
4.596 
4.400 


265 
267 
267 
269 
278 
275 
274 
275 
276 
281 
281 
280 


15.64 


12.70 


TotaL 


4.201 

4.339 

4.386. 

4.4S 

5.046 

5.212 

5.229 

4.762 

4.831 

4.967 

4.8n 

4,680 
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Wages  and  earnings. 


189& 

1897. 

Increase  (+)  or 
Decrease  (— )  in  i»97. 

Amount. 

Peroeatages. 

Total  amoant  paid  In  wages 

Averasre  vearlv  eamliiss  

$1,790,571 
$412.57 

»2, 028.342+   $237,771.00 
$426.66+            S14.09 

+             1S.28 
+               3.41 

1 

Classified  tceekly  earnings. 


CiaBBificatioD  o'  weekly 
•arnlnga. 


1896. 


§ 


•^  o  ► 


SS-o  o 


5 


1897. 


39  >%*«i 


eO  o 


Oft 

®p-  ( 


a  p 

**t3  C 


;^.00  per  week  and  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00... 
18.00  but  under  20.00... 
16.00  but  under 
13.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
11.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

6.60  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

4.60  but  under 

4.00  but  under 

8.50  but  under 
under 


8.00  but 
2.50  but  under 
2.00  but  under 
1.60  but  under 
Kinder  $1.60  


18.00.... 
15.00.... 
13.00.... 
12.00.... 
11.00  ... 
10.00.... 

9.00.... 

8.00..., 

7.0O.... 

6.00. #. 

5.50... 

5.00... 

4.50... 

4.00... 

3.50... 

3.00... 

2.50... 

2.00... 


19 

16 

59 

128 

159 

276 

171 

324 

892 

943 

706 

317 

14 

42 

16 

20 

6 

201 
8 
2 


54 


Totals    I  4,138 


55 
1 


5 
5 
44 
37 
48 
12 
11 


1 
1 


119       163 


8 


19 

16 

59 

128 

159 

276 

171 

324 

946 

943 

707 

317 

14 

102 

23 

65 

44 

71| 

26 

16 

2 


18 

25 

29 

97 

177 

232 

200 

212 

900 

1,191 

870 

306 

33 

56 

23 

36 


4,428 


2 

2 
25 
26 
46 
51 

•  •  • 

20 
181 


4,409]  189 


35 

10 
9 
15 
32 
28 
66) 
27 
14 


225 


6 

26) 
11 

8 

1 


18 

25 

29 

97 

177 

232 

200 

212 

900 

1.198 

872 

366 

68 

110 

89 

67 

64 

106 

88 

17 

1 


•I- 


461  4, 


Proportion  of  business  done. 


Proportion  of  bosinees  done  and 
days  in  operation. 


1896. 


1897. 


Incbbasb  (-f )  OB 
Dbcbbasb  (— )  xir  1897. 


Proportion 
ana  daye. 


Percentaffes. 


Averajre  proportion  of  business i 
done  I  73.69 

Average  number  of  days  In  opera- 
tion    280.16 


79.611       + 
293.03(       + 


5.92 
12.87 


+ 
+ 


8.08 
4.59 


41 


642 
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LUMBER,  LATH  AND  SHINGLES— 1896  AND  1897. 


Number  of  establUhments.  partners, 
8tockbolderd,  etc. 


189a. 


Number  of  establishments 


Number  of  private  firms. 

Number  of  partners  

Males 


168 

♦67 
96 
96 


Increase  (-f ) 

OR  D£CBEASB  (.— ) 
IM  IdHi. 


No. 


Per  ceot 


I 


1  I-  1.50 
9  1+  9.37 
7    14-     7.29 


Females  

2 

•100 
632 

&i8 
84 

737 

1 

. 

Namber   of   corooratlons 

•100 
541    ! 
453 

88 

637 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

■ 

1 
91 
95 

4 

100 

+     1.00 

Number  of  stockholders 

-»-  16.82 

Males  

+   20.97 

Females    

—    4.54 

Aggregates:  Partners  and  stockholders 

+  15.70 

•Not  reported. 


Persons  employed. 


Average  number 
Smallest  number 
Greatest  number 


11.542        U.S27    If       285    1+     2.46 

6.313    f      5;i95    I—  1,118     —  17.70 

17.900    I    19.706     +   1.S06    »+   lO.OS 


Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  I    11,587    |    14,511    |+   2.924    k  25.23 


Capital  invested. 


1887. 


I  iNCaEASK  (-r)  OR 

Decrease  (  —  >  i.\  lj(97. 


AmounU     Percentages. 


Amount  of  capital  invested 1  $44,989,633 


$45,642,0021'!-        $652,369 


1.45 


Stock  MLsed — aggregate  values. 

Total  value  of  stock  used 

1 
$9,861,062   $12,187,522  + 

$2,326,460 

-t- 

23.59 

Goods  made — aggregate  values. 

Total    value    of    goods    made    or 
work  done   

$18,322,764 

$22,043,162 

+ 

$3,720,398 

+ 

20.30 

Persons  employed — by  months. 


MoQcn^i 


1896. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Tota 


January   . . 
February 
March     . . . 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


7.954 

8.394 

8,379 

12.737 

15.347 

16.093 

16,188 

14.993 

12,699 

10,421 

8.117 

6.292 


34 

34 

49 

74 

116 

116 

131 

142 

82 

67 

26 

21 


7,988 

8.428 

8.428 

12.811 

15.463 

16.209 

16,319 

15,135 

12.781 

.10.488 

S.148 

6.313 


1897. 


Male. 


5.167 
5.825 


Fe 

male. 


TotaL 


28 

28 


5.195 
5.853 


6,861 

33 

6.S94 

12,563 

67 

12.630 

15.820 

74 

15.894 

16.686 

87 

16,773 

16,280 

99 

16.379 

15.933 

99 

16.032 

15.514 

82 

15.596 

14.237 

SO 

14.317 

10,331 

54 

10.3^ 

5,927 

29 

5,956 
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ITages  and  earnings* 


1896. 

1807. 

Incbbasb  (+)  OB 
Bbobbabb  (— )  IN  1897. 

Amount. 

Percentages. 

Total  amount  paid  in  wiiffM  ,  ..rt 

$3,904,245 
$i38.26 

$1,566,264 
$^.09 

4-       $662,019 
+           $*7.83 

4-           16.98 

AiraraffB  vearlv  euminffs 

4-            14  14 

Classified  weekly  earnings. 


1896. 

1897. 

Classification  of  weekly 
earnings. 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  OTer. 

Females  18 
and  OTer. 

Males  un- 
der IS  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

• 

Males  18 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Females  18 
and  OTer 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

Females  un- 
der 18  years 
of  age. 

■ 

1 

$2(.00  per  week  and  over 

29.00  but  under  $i25.00 

221 

265 

201 

346 

378 

564 

284 

797 

2,470 

3,297 

.%515 

1,802 

181 

102 

97 

94 

21 

2 

221 

265 

20) 

346 

378 

564 

286 

801 

2,471 

3,301 

5,517 

1,848 

251 

156 

193 

133 

80 

104 

84 

37 

1 

226 

228 

178 

319 

381 

5x6 

4H6 

844 

2,856 

3,916 

4,494 

1,668 

139 

151 

175 

12 

13 

6 

226 

228 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

178 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

819 

1300  bnt  nnfler    15-nn...,.,. 

•  •  ■  ■ 

381 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

596 

11.00  but  under    12  00 

2 

4 

1 

4 

6 

15 

36 

31 

9 

4 

8 

1 

2 

7 

1 

486 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8 

2 

4 

10 

21 

•  •  •  • 

34 
5 

2 

•  •  «  • 

4 
7 
5 

852 
2.858 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

8,920 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  but  under     4.00  ../... 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

16 
29 
35 
id 
83 
35 
51 
101 
79 
29 

2 

4 

3 

16 
44 

3S 
26 

i:io 

64 
92 
U4 
65 
30 
2 

2 
2 

4.522 

1.783 

177 

211 

310 

78 

105 

134 

76 

2.00  but  under     2.50....:.. 
1.50  but  under     2.00 

1 

37 
2 

Under  $1.50 

•  •  •   •  ■ 

130 

481 

9 

102 

631 

Totals 

16,638 

17,258 

16,6:^ 

8 

17,379 

Proportion  of  business  done. 


Proportion  of  business  done  and 
days  in  operation. 


Average  proportion  of  business  done 
Average  number  of  days  in  operation. 


1899. 


61.20 
190.38 


1S97. 


70.00 
203.91 


Incbeabb  C-f )  OB 
Dbcbbase  (— )  IN  1897. 


Proportion 
and  days. 


t 


Percentages. 


8.80 
13.53 


+ 


14.87 
7.11 
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LABOR  AND  INDDSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY -18B6  AND  1807. 


Namber  of  establishments,  partners, 
stockholders,  etc.* 


iao6. 


1»7. 


Ikcsbasi  (+)  OS 

DECBB48B  (-)  Xir 

1897. 


No. 


Pereent. 


Namber  of  establishments 


Namber  of  private  firms r. 

Namber  of  partners 

Males  

Females 


Namber  of  corporations*. 
Nomber  of  stockholders. . 

Males  

Females 


Aggregates:  Partners  and  stockholders. 


86 

45 

73 
7S 


ao 

.222 

m 

25 
29S 


86 

45 

74 

73 

1 

88' 
254 
227 

27 

828 


+ 


t 

+ 


90 
2 


+    l.« 


\ 


14.41 
15.22 

8.00 


+  11.19 


*Two  establishments  nut  reported. 

Peraans  employed. 


Average  namber 

Smallest  number 

Greatest  namber 

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest. 


4.317 

4,486 

+     169    .4- 

8,792 

4,201 

-^      409 

t    4,921 

.^256 

-     385 

-- 

1,129 

1,055 

-       74 

■■^ 

8.91 

10.18 

6.80 

6.B6 


Capital  invented 


1856. 


1897. 


Inorbasb  (+)  or 
Dbcrkasb  k—)  in  liSVl. 


Amount. 


Percentages. 


Amount  of  caoltal  invested $S,2II,923     $3,0:18,090 

4- 

8793.107 

-V 

8.7i 

t 

Stnck  usetf—afjgreffnte  valuen. 

Total  value  of  stock  used 93,059,9891    63,83:{,01J 

+       $2?3.645 

4- 

891 

1 

Goods  m*tde—<Mffffregate  values. 

Total  value  of  troods  made  or  work 
done 


$l,mi,m     $S.155,5S1 


+       $498,558  + 


6.44 


I'erBotia  employed— by  months. 


Months. 


January  .. 
February. 

March 

AprU 

May 

iune 
uly 

August  ... 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


1896. 


Male. 


4,609 
4.886 
4,688 
4,698 
4,530 
4.960 
4,314 
4,316 
4,147 
4,022 
3,828 
8,778 


Fe- 
male. 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
14 


1897. 


Total. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

TMal. 

4.«4 

4.184 

17 

4,201 

4,401 

4,820 

18 

^% 

^^^ 

4,458 

17 

4,410 

4,708 

4,486 

17 

4,908 

4,545 

4,438 

18 

^^ 

4.875 

4,464 

18 

^*iS 

4,880 

4,613 

19 

4,682 

4,882 

4,661 

19 

4,6801 

4,163 

4.688 

18 

4,1011 

4,038 

4,585 

18 

4,8SS 

8,843 

4.434 

17 

4.451 

3,792 

4,346 

17 

4,86 
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Wanti  and  tnnttnv* , 


18W. 

lUfl. 

D.jssrft'&T. 

»„.«... 

Per«anU«e& 

*a'g 

"as 

t  "K 

t      iS 

ATentc*  rrarlTMniiDS* 

ClatiilUit  weekli/  earningt. 


189«. 

18»1. 

esminn. 

i 

1 

III 

1 

1 

•              !! 

i                            i? 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

6 

i 
• 

5 
U 

1 

12 

\ 

U 

Tm 

I 

7.                               SS 

1 

13 

HI 

' 

Pn^ortloa  of  bu4liiest  done. 


Propottion  of  baaiaesB  done  and 

1803. 

.»,. 

DECBgAaa  (-)  iH  IWI. 

aoidayg. 

&& 

flS.Ol 

tK 

Aierage  DambBr  afdijrs  iu  operation. 
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LABOB  ATD  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


PAPER  AND  PQLP-1896  AND  M97. 


Number  of  establishments,  partners, 
stockholders,  etc. 


Number  of  establishments 


Number  of  prirate  firms. 

Number  of  partners 

Males. 

Females 


1896. 


34 

•4 

5 
5 


Numbei*  of  corporations. 
Number  of  stockholders. . 

Males 

Females 


Aggregates :  partners  and  stockholders. 


*27 
184 
180 

4 

189 


1897. 


84 

3 

3 
3 


28  -h 
174 

156  - 

18  + 


Increase  (+}  or 

Decrbasb  (-) 

1X1807. 


No. 


1 
2 
2 


Per  cent. 


-25. 

-40. 
—  40. 


1     +    3.70 
10     -    5.43 


177 


24 
14 


-  13.33 
-h    3.50 


—       12     —   6.34 


^ Three  establishments  not  reported. 

fernonn  employed* 


Average  number 

Smallest  number 

Greatest  number 

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest . 


35 

119 

49 

70 


-h 


1.12 
4.29 
1.33 

8.17 


Capital  inv€»ied. 


1896. 

1897. 

Increase  (+)  or 

DiCREASE  (.— )  IN  1H97. 

Amount. 

Percentages. 

1 

Amount  of  capital  invested 

$8,224,977 

$9,014,723 

+       $789,746 

-H       9.60 

Stock  used—offgregate  valttes. 


Total  value  of  stock  used $3,392,882 


$3,481,577 -h         $88,6951        +       2.«1 


Ooodn  made—a(jffregate  values. 


Total  value  of  goods  made  or  work 
done 


$6,502,166 


$6,555,806 


—         $38,3601        -       0.55 


PertotiH  employed  —  by  months* 


Months. 


1897. 


mate.  1    TotaL 


January 

February        

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July   

August 

September 

October  

November 

December 


2,400 

680 

2,452 

704 

2,604 

757 

2,65:i 

704 

2,7^7 

678 

2,643 

659 

2.453 

486 

2,364 

502 

2,270 

.V)4 

2,551 

646 

2,613 

651 

2,699 

647 

3,083 
3,156 
3.36L 
3,357 
3,40S 
3,302 
2,939 
2.tS66 
2,774 
3,197 
3,264 
3,346 


2,430 

620 

2,452 

624 

2,646 

625 

2,589 

633 

2,628 

em 

2.549 

6Z5 

2,426 

637 

2,289 

604 

2,401 

603 

2,615 

629 

2,646 

665 

2,602 

647 

3.O50 
3,076 
3,274 
3,2£2 
i(,264 
3.174 
3,063 
2,883 
3,004 
3.244 
3,311 
3,249 
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Wagea  and  et^mdngs. 


189%. 


iNCIlRAfiB  (+)  OH 
DBCRBASB  (— )   IN  1897. 


Arooa&t. 


PerceDtages. 


Total  amount  paid  In  washes |    |1,243,243|    |1,240.476|—     $2,767  00| 

Average  yearly  earnings  |  396  861         398  711—  5  14] 


0.22 
1.30 


0las9ifl€d  weekly  earnings. 


Claasifleatloo  o  weekly 
earnings. 


i89e. 


I 


o  > 


«  o 

•  a 

Sm  CO 


02 


1897. 


§ 


& 

a-o  c 


3S 

xi-^  C 


t 

a 


125.00  per  week  a 
20.00  but  under 

nd  over... 

$25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

•  6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

15 

15 

79 

93 

66 

103 

28 

143 

577 

451 

528 

444 

73 

95 

459 

12 

25 

98 

'\ 

82 

94 

82 

101 

46 

143 

641 

232 

861 

261 

22 

34 

21 

13 

11 

7 

79 

93 

66 

103 

28 

143 

577 

451 

526 

396 

42 

33 

60 

r..'.". 

'.'.V.'.'.l 

h.. 

1 

1         6 

18.00  but  under 

1  •  •  •  • 

1 ..... . 

1  •  •  •  •  •  • 

82 

15.00  but  under 

•  •  •« 

94 

13.00  but  under 

82 

12.00  but  under 

101 

U.OO  but  under 

46 

10.00  but  under 

143 

9.00  but  under 

641 

8.00  but  under 

> 

232 

7.00  but  under 

2 
44 
12 
59 
362 
11 
19 
81 

'     8 

43 

6 

51 

263 

46 

3 

80 

9 

1 
2 

870 

6.00  but  under 
5.50  but  under 

4 

19 
3 
27 
1 
1 
6 

""io 
i 

8 

315 
28 

5.00  but'  under 
4.50  but  under 
4.00  but  under 

6 

42 
41 
94 
32 

""23 

i 

14 

91 
349 
100 

3.50  but  under 
3.00  but  under. 
2  50  but  under 

4.00 

3.50 

3  00 

4 
3 

97 

112 

1 

2.00  but  under 
1  50  bnt  und^r 

2.50 

2.00 

2 

■   ■    •    a 

2 

1 

3 

2 

12 

2 

1 

17 

Under  11.50 

12 

592 

502 

Total    

2.628 

62 

31 

3.313 

2.649 

225 

41 

3.417 

Proportion  of  business  done. 


Proportion  of  business  done  and 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase  (+)  or 
Decbeasb  (— )  IN  1897. 

days  in  operation. 

Proportion 
and  days. 

Peroentagea. 

Average  proportion  businera  done 
Average  number  days  In  operation 

83.20 
288.78 

83.00 
287.85 

—  0.20 

—  0.93 

—  0.24 

—  0.85 
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SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS,  ETC.— 1896 

AND  1897. 

•• 

Number  of  establishmeDts,  partners, 
stockholders,  etc. 

1898. 

1897. 

Increase  (+) 
OB  Dechrasb  (— > 

IN16»7. 

No. 

Percent 

Nnmber     t  establishments 

73 

•44 
92 
92 

73 

43 
91 
91 

Numbei*  of  orlvate  firms 

=    \ 

—        1 

—    2.27 

Number  of  Durtners 

—   1.08 

Males   

—   1.(8 

Females 

Number  of  coroorations 

•29 
178 
161 

17 

1         270 

30 

181 
163 
•15 

272 

+         1 
+         3 
+          2 

+     3.45 

Number  of  stockholders 

+     1.68 

Males    

4.      1-24 

Females    

+            1    14.     ESS 

Aggregates:  partners  and  stockholders 

+           2 

1  ■     — . — 
+     0.73 

•Number  not  reporting,  3. 


Persona  employed. 


Average  number   

Smallest  number  

Greatest   number    

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest. 


8,207 

3.507 

+ 

300 

2.716 

2,788 

+ 

72 

►    8.714 

4.016 

+ 

801 

998 

1,227 

+ 

229 

+  0.09 

+  2.65 

+  8.10 

+  22.94 


Capital  invested. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase  (+)  or 
Decrease  (— )  ik  i^. 

Amount. 

Percentages. 

Amount  of  capital   invested.. 

■  «  •  • 

$5,504,932 

15,541,357 

+         136,425 

+        0.66 

Stock  used — aggregate  values. 


Value  of  stock  used. 


$2,680,742 


$2,879,007+        $198,265 


7.: 


Ooods  made — aggregate  values. 


Total    value    of  goods    made    or 
work  done  


$5,002,045 


$5,260,706  +    $268,661 


5.17 


Persons  employed — by  months. 


lontii- 


iK^t* 


IHtfl 


•Ih  »» 


Tora 


Ma  ft. 


Fa 
main. 


rot«L 


January   2.681 

February    I     2,800 


March 

April    

May    

June  

July    

August    . . , 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


2,922 
3.418 
3.543 
3.545 
3.646 
3.397 
3.221 
3.107 
3,017 
2.749 


35 
35 
35 
39 
43 
39 
40 
40 
35 
35 
33 
34 


2,716 
2.836 
2.957 
3.457 
3.586 
3.584 
3.686 
3.437 
3.256 
3.142 
3,060 
2,783 


3,496 
2.748 
2,979 
3.519 
8.643 
3,840 
3.856 
3,638 
3,614 
8.559 
3,471 
3,236 


88 

40 
40 
44 
43 
44 
46 
45 
40 
89 
38 
38 


3.634 

2.788 

3.Q1» 

3.563 

8.686 

3.884 

3.902 

3.683 

3.664 

3.S98 

S,G09 

3,274 
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Wages  and  earnings. 


*■ 

1896. 

• 

1897. 

Increase  (+)  oe 
Decrease  (— )  in  1897. 

Amount     Percentages. 

• 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages 

Averaare  yearly  earnings 

.      $1,086,510 
338.79 

$1,159,449!+     $72,939  00 
330.611—              8-18 

+ 

e*Ti 

2.41 

Classified  iceekly  earnings. 

1896. 

1897. 

Claasifloation  o^  weekly 
•arnlnga. 

•JO 

is 

b4  8 

Males  un- 
der 18  years 

of  Aim. 

Femaies  an- 
der  18  years 
of  aire. 

|S 

e 

St:  c 

^•a  c 

t 
S 

$25.00  per  week  and  over.. 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

11 . 

23  . 

36  . 
104  . 
133  . 
221. 

39 
245 
420. 
341 
492 
560 
104  . 

77 

36  . 

20 

• 

11 

23 

36 

104 

133 

221 

40 

246 

420 

342 

501 

674 

126 

105 

73 

65 

71 

7 

21 

36 

102 

121 

230 

59 

277 

415 

278 

492 

736 

33 

116 

100 

37 

34 

7 

21 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

86 

16.00  but  ""der    18.00 

.... 

102 

13.00  uui  under    16.00 

121 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

230 

11.00  but  under    12.W 

1 
1 

69 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

277 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

416 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

1 

6 

5 

•  ■  ■ 

6 

•  •  • 

4 

in 

278 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

4 

8 

21 

38 
41 
Ad 

492 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

6.60  but  under     6.00 

1 

3 

6 

745 
88 

6.00  but  under      5.50 

1 

•  •  •  » 

3 

10 

>       24 
87 
68 

99 

140 

4.60  but  under     6,00 

187 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

8.50  but  under      4.00 

108 
143 

3.00  but  under     3.60 1       asi     61       70 

1161        18b      61      1M\         '{» 

I      162 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

26'. 

•  •  • 

68 

84. 

1          — 

115 

98 

8 

■        1 
14 

116 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

69 

171 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

8 

Under  $L60  

• 

39 

82 

Totals   

2.941 

308 

1 

3.289 

3.111 

639 

20 

3,862 

Proportion  of  business  done. 

Proportion  of  busine^is  done  and 

1896. 

1897. 

InCBBASB  (-f )  OS 

Decrease  (— )  in  1897. 

days  in  operation. 

Proportion    _ 
and  days.    ' 

Percentages. 

Average    proportion    of    businese 
done  

66. 2R 

f8».7 

6            4.        S  R1      1          4. 

5.29 

Average  number  days  in  operatioi 

" 

248 

.02' 

1 

i- 

267.1 

1' 

+     S 

.12 

1 

+ 

3.67 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


WAGONS,  CARRIAGES  AND  SLEIGHS— 1396  AND  1JS97. 


N  amber  of  establishmeots,  partners, 
stockholders,  etc 


1898. 


1897. 


Imcbbasb  (+) 
OB  Decbbasb  (— ) 


No. 


Per  coot. 


Number  of  establish mentB 

Number  of  private  firms , 

Number  of  partners 

Ma  les 

Females 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  stockholders 

Males    

Females    

Aggregates:  partners  and  stockholders...... 


53 

85 

94 

91 

3 

18 
292 
2G« 

36 


[ 


53 

36 

U6 

112 

4 

17 
288 
250 

38 

404 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


1 

22 
21 

1 

1 

4 
6 
2 


+  2.85 

+  28.40 

4-  23.07 

+  33.83 

—  6.55 

—  1.36 

—  2.84 
+  5.55 


18    l-f    4.< 


Persons  employed. 


Average  number   ..]  2,084 

Smallest    number    :.<  1,567 

Greatest  number  I  2,455 

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest I  888 


2,370 

+ 

286 

2.193 

+ 

626 

2.641 

+ 

186 

448 

*■* 

440    j 

1 

+  13.24 
+  40. 
+     7.67 
-  49.54 


C<ipital  invested. 


« 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase  (+)  ob 
Dbcrsase  (— )  IN  189T. 

Amount.     Percentagea. 

Amount   of  capital   invested 

$4,258,192     $5,288,915+     $1,030,723        +      24.21 

Stock  used — aggregate  values. 


Total  value  of  stock  used. 


$1,522,409     $2,116,750+        $694,341 


39.03 


Goods  made — aggregate  values. 


Total    value    of  goods    made    or 
work  done   


$8,121,558 


$4,256,259 


+     $1,134,701 


36.67 


Persons  employed — by  months. 


MoDtbt 


1896. 


Male. 


Fft. 

male. 


Tota. 


1897. 


Male. 


Fcv 
male. 


Total 


January    . , 
February 
March    . . . , 

April    

Miiy    

June  

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


2,079 
2,157 
2.260 
2,239 
2.381 
2.370 
2.322 
2.036 
1.732 
1.789 
1.559 
1,535 


41 

42 

45 

46 

54 

64 

69 

43 

42 

31 

32 

32 


2.120 
2,199 
2.306 
2,285 
2,435 
2.434 
2,381 
2.079 
1,774 
1.820 
1.691 
1,667 


2.156 
2,151 
2.234 
2,3U 
2,423 
2.455 
2.545 
2.407 
2,322 
2,264 
2.320 
2,396 


42 
42 
42 
44 
44 
45 
43 
85 
33 
80 
32 
37 


2.196 
2.193 
2.276 
2,S5 
2.467 
2,509 
2.588 
2.442 
2.354 
2.294 
2.353 
2.482 


STAnsncs  of  manufactubbs. 
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Wage»  amd  earHin§9. 


1896. 

l£9r7. 

IVCBKASE  (-r)  OB 

Dbc&kasb  c— )  IK  ISfl, 

Amount. 

Peroentaces. 

Totjil  itinoant  iMid  in  wiuree  ..., , 

1 

$7S6«e89.X   |BS1,241.00!-  |ni,5S2.00 
2B3.30            401.37i^             47.87 

+     ».12 

k-w£tr»an  vA^rlr  AAminffR - 

-h     IS.M 

CUutifled  uyeekly  earning*. 


Classification  of  weekly 
earnings. 


^.00 

W.CO 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4  50 

4.00 

3.S0 

8.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

Under 


per  week  and  over 


but  nnde 
bat  nnde: 
bat  unde 
bat  nndei 
bat  nnde 
bat  onde 
but  ande 
bat  ande 
but  aode 
bat  onde 
bat  ande 
bat  nnde 
bat  ande 
bat  ande 
bat  ande 
bat  unde 
but  onde 
bat  onde 
but  nnde 
but  nnde 
$1.90.... 


$25.00. 

20.00. 

IS.OO. 

15.00. 

13.00 

12.00 

It.OO. 

10.00. 
9.00. 
800 
7.00. 

6.<n. 

5.50. 

5. 

4. 

4 

3. 

3 

2 

2. 


.00. 
.50. 
00. 
.50. 
00. 
50. 
.00. 


Totals. 


5  oc  o  '2  cl  5*  £'«»  £' 


e9  S  *^  '  •*         ._ 

^  &  a  '  £>  a  '^  b%.  L«  «^ 


IS 

zi; 

16 
99 
90 
199 
109 
166 
387 
328- 
453 
163 

&1, 

47 

25 

7' 

22' 

2; 


I 


4 

3 
1 

11 
1 
5 

5 


1 
12 


2,20s     42 


14! 
26 

9 
22 
33 

9 


1 
2 


128 


1«97. 


O       JI  s  s  !,^  S  tod  w%« 


c  c 

a  »■  * 


"•  •«  — 


13, 
21 
26< 
99' 
90' 
199, 
109 
166 
390 
328 
458 
178 
52 
69 
62 
21 
49 
41 
12 


9i 

24! 

34 

120 

154 

425 

200 

398 

331 

233: 

284. 

162 

35 

21 

19 

3 


2 


71  2.385   2,452 


42 


a  ■ 


5 

13 

1 

13 

35 

16 

12 

20 

9 

] 

1 


127 


5 

o 


9 

24 

34 

120 

154 

425 

aos 

404 

340 

240 

291 

179 

37 

84 

55 

22 

16 

24 

9 

1 

1 


2, 


Proportion  of  business  done. 


Proportion  of  business  done  and 
days  in  operation. 


!        Inckkase  (+)  OR 
Decrbase  (— )  IN  1897. 


^vera^  proportion  of  basiness 
done    

Average  nomber  of  days  in  opera- 
tion  
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


THE  TWELVE  FOBEGOINO  INDUSTRIES  COMBINED. 


Number  of  establishmente,  partners, 
stockholders,  etc. 


18M. 


1887. 


OB  Dbcbbasb  (— > 
nrlflBT. 


No. 


Percent. 


Number  of  estabUshments 


Nmnber  of  private  firms 

Nnniber  of  partners 

Males 

Females 


Number  of  corporations 
Number  of  stockholder? 

Males 

Females 


Aggregates:  partners  and  stockholders 


m 


646 
» 

858 
4,407 
3,886 

571 

5,062 


715 

846 

747 

781 

16 

860 
4,880 
4,168 

662 

5,567 


I 


2 
92 

86 
7 


418 

882 

81 


+      805 


-   0.57 
+  14.12 
14.15 
77.77 


t 


4-   0.55 

-  9.87 
--   8.65 

-  14.  W 

+   9.96 


Twelve  not  reporting. 


PersoriM  employed. 


Average  number 

Smallest  number 

Greatest  number 

Excess  greatest  over  smallest. 


42.226 
88,41? 
54.406 
20,089 


44,160 
88,428 

58,464 

25,a« 


+  1,943 

11 

--  4,058 

-4,047 


+    4.60 

-  .06 
--    7.27 

-  19.28 


Capital  invested. 


1896. 

1897. 

IKCSEABB  (+)  OB 

Dbcbbasbc— )  nrl89T. 

• 

Amount. 

Peraentages. 

Amount  of  capital  invested 

$138,558,272 

$148,604,609 

+    $9,951,327 

-J-       7.18 

Stock  UMed— aggregate  valves. 


Total  amount  of  stock  used. 


$06,404,067   $76,253,648 


+    $9,849,992 


+     i4.8S 


Good*  mcute—a>ggregate  valuei. 


Total  value  of  goods  made  or  work 
done 


$115,041,694 


$128,106,961 


4-  $13,065,287 


4-     11.36 


Persons  employed— by  months. 


Months. 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

Wfay 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 


1896. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

36,296 

2,294 

38,590 

33,251 

»6,958 

2.328 

38,281 

34,198 

37,l«d 

2.412 

39,796 

35.789 

42.274 

2.120 

44.394 

41,757 

45,096 

2,834 

47,432 

45,  S« 

46,106 

2.572 

48,678 

46,999 

45,990 

2,498 

48,448 

46,941 

43,596 

2,446 

46,041 

46,187 

40.140 

2,202 

42,842 

46,829 

88,087 

2,160 

40,247 

45,012 

85,082 

2,050 

87,182 

40,688 

38,177 

2.062 

85,259 

36,130 

1897. 


Fe- 
male. 


2,140 
2.174 
2.182 
2,230 
2,254 
2.2»7 
2,988 
3,311 
3,010 
2,488 
2,162 
2,152 


Total. 


35,391 
36,372 
37.971 
43,987 
47,819 
49,236 
49.929 
49.49» 
48.839 
47.450 
42,ifiO 
88.2S2 


STATISTICS  OP  MAMUFACTUBES. 
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Wage$  and  eamtnga. 


Total  amomit  paid  in    . 
Average  yearly  earnings 


«17,ltS.294 

I0S.28 


Incsrass  C+)  OB 
DacKKASK  (— )  nr  1897. 


Amount. 


$18,606, 188^4.   $1,182,889 
421.25U-  li.97 


872 
S.94 


CUuti^Ud  weekly  earnings. 


Classifications  of  weekly 
earnings. 


$2S.00per 

20.00  bat 

18  00  but 

15.00  bat 

13.00  bat 

12.00  bat 

11.00  bnt 

10.00  bat 

9  00  bat 

8.00  bat 

7.00  bat 

$.00  bat 

D.&Obat 

5.0U  bat 

4.50  but 

4.00  bat 

8.90  bat 

3.00  but 

2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.90  but 

Under  |1. 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


week  and  oTer... 

nnder  f&  00 

under  20.00 

18,(t) 

15.00 

13.00 

12  00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 


5. 

5. 

4 

4. 

8. 
3 
2 
2. 


90. 
00. 
50. 
00. 
50. 
00. 
90. 
00. 


1896. 


Totals. 


890 

844 

2,406 

2,30) 

8,066 

1,662 

3,167 

6,976 

6,788 

9.609 

4,250 

530 

543 

510 

256 

187 

906 

30 

22 

12 


00 

flS  o 


■ao  a> 

38  "0*0 


> 

a  E 

«0ao  • 


B 

o 


1897. 


■  a  ?^ 

8&S 


at 


191 

76 

32 

63 

190 

116 

300 

962 

167 

284 

147 

20 

21 

5 


22 


46,179.2,008 


4 

27 
101 
112 
185 
367 
804 
419 

5:« 

in 

62 
4 
6 


2,828 


28 
71 
36 
113 
IW 
58 
94 
16 
12 


614 


632 

890 

844 

2,406 

2,305 

3.096 

1,6M 

3,186 

7,062 

6.819 

9,693 

4.550 

767 

1,056 

1,910 

7^ 

1,0^ 

1,370 

289 

199 

37 

18 


90.124 


506 

645 

741 

2,3M) 

2,629 

3,192 

1,730 

3,3&; 

7,402 

7.386 

9,910< 

4,326 

516 

66*) 

524 

171 

79 

41 


45,682 


34 

34 

34 

49 

68 

198 

83 

291 

703 

907 

99 

loe 

23 
33 


2278 


28 

204 

90 

196 

1,011 

668 

619 

1,013 

276 

l.HS 

26 
2 

4ji94 


3 

128 

112 

229 

203 

141 

96 

4 

6! 


924 


I 


G06 
645 

741 

2,350 
2,625 
3,192 
1,764 
3,416 
7,436 
7,431 
9,609 
4,732 


1,070 

2.366 

1,348 

1,014 

1,458 

440 

813 

80 

8 


63,078 


Proportion  of  butinetM  done. 


Proportion  of  businesss  done  and 

1896. 

1897.  ' 

Imcbbasb  C+)  or 
Dbcbbasb  C— )  IN  1897. 

days  in  operation. 

Proportion 
and  days. 

PeroentagM, 

Ayeraire    proportion      of     business 
done 

68.04 
200.46 

71.96 
270.28 

+       8.92 
+       9.82 

+       6.16 

Average  number    of  days  in  opera- 
tion  , 

+       8.77 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ALL  INDUSTRIES -18B6  AND  1887. 


Number  of  establishments,  partners, 
stockholders,  etc. 


IMCBBA8E  (+) 

OB  Dbcreabb  (— > 
IN1H97. 


No.       Per  ooat. 


Number  of  establishments 


Number  of  private  firms. 
Number  of  partners  .... 

Males 

Females 


Number  of  corporations. 
Number  of  stockholders , 

Males 

Females 


Aggregat»B :  partners  and  stockholders 


1,245 

1,245 

619 

1,134 

1,104 

30 

625 

1.325 

1,262 

63 

614 
7,214 
6,417 

797 

608 
T.716 
6,769 

947 

8,348 

9,041 

+  6 

-h  191 
+  J  168 

-I-  38 

-  6 

+  802 

+  852 

-h  150 

-i-  668 


■f- 

t 


0.96 
16.84 
14. 
110. 

0.97 

6.9S 

5.48 

18.S2 


+      18.1» 


Peraoru  employed. 


Average  number 

Smallest  number 

Greatest  number 

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest 


80,061 
65,569 
99,546 
33,971 


87,534 

71,207 

109,889 

38,fS2 


+  7,483 
4-5,618 
+10.29tl 

-f  4.r^ 


9.S4 

8.59 

10  34 

13.10 


Capital  invested. 


Total  amount  of  capital  invested . 


$189,760,669 


Imcbbabb  (+)  OB 
Decbbasb  (— )  nf  1891. 


Amount. 


+  $13,859,545 


Peroentagee, 


-f       7.87 


Siock  UMed-^aggreffcUe  values. 

Total  value  of  stock  used 

$S7,0e7.r66 

$98,130,070 

+  $11,102,804 

+ 

12.76 

Goods  made—offffregcUe  values. 

Total  value  of  goods  made  or  work 
done 

$155,152,906 

$169,946,673 

+  $14,793,767 

+ 

9.53 

Persons  emploued—hy  months. 

Mouths. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 


i89e. 

1897. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

65,965 

9,049 

75.014 

66,992 

8,554 

67,8% 

9,179 

77,074 

68,967 

8,794 

68,655 

9,579 

78,234 

71,252 

9,246 

74,500 

9,965 

84,46!i 

77,959 

9.  .524 

77,872 

9,569 

87.441 

82,573 

9,749 

78,:«i 

9,579 

87,911 

83,232 

9,  .500 

76.993 

9,333 

86,:i26 

82.315 

10.015 

74,191 

9,:«4 

8:^,515 

82.131 

10,4.^ 

70,  "iM 

9,099 

7^353 

82,383 

10,295 

68,:«5 

9,116 

77.451 

M,147 

9,826 

6.\806 

8,9:^3 

74,739 

78,6'i7 

9.561 

62,174 

8.626 

70,800 

T3,805 

9,454 

TotaL 


75.546 
77.760 
80,498 
87,483 
92,322 
92,782 
92,330 
92.567 
92,678 
92,973 
88,218 
83,259 


STATISTICS    OF     MANUFACTURES. 


DOO 


W€tgc9  and  eaniinga. 


1896. 


1807. 


Increase  (+)  or 
Dbcbeabb  (— )  IN  1897. 


Amount 


Percentages. 


Total  amount  paid  in  wages I  $31,749,822 

Average  yearly  earnings '        $386 .  63 


$36,583.0441+ 
$416,791+ 


$4,833,222 
$30.16 


+ 
+ 


15.22 
7.31 


Classtflcd  tccckly  earnings. 


Claaalfleation  o'  weelcly 
earnings. 


1896. 


& 


S  >»  ce 


,«  a 


e 

2  ® 

«T0  c 


OS 

2  ^  • 


3 


1887. 


& 


ce 
•.  ^  >• 


e 


Ti   I. 

S"^    SB  *-  * 

1^  ee^r  c 


^•c  c 


5 
S 


$25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.0^ 

lO.Ot) 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.60 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 


per 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
\)nt 
but 
bi't 
h\xt 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


Under  $1.50 


week 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 


and  over. 
$25,00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00. 


•  ■  •  « 


13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

0«\^/a    •    •    •   •    • 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 


I        ,  ;  I  I 

1.0301....' '• I  1.0301 

1.533 1 ;  1.533: 


1.490' 

3.990 

3.924' 

5.819! 

2.823' 

5.9481 

17.2921 

9. 3801 

14.007! 

I  8.52fi' 

1.3561 

1,190I146(>' 

1.13611305 

6O3I  866' 

I      4771112 

776'  875! 

136 

73 

12 


1' 
36: 
65 

146; 

12i*v 

288 

763! 

5981 


! 


282 

187! 

34 

II 


651. 
2121 

209: 
324! 
8731 
746' 
8801 
1.230! 
764 
389 
68! 
6 


23! 


42 

71 

145 

161 


545! 
326 
102 

38 


1.496 

3.990 

3.924 

5.820 

2.859 

6.013 
17.438 

9.. ^09 
14.360  14.633 

9, 5241  7,878 


I 
8611 
1.6741 
1.632! 
3.860(. 
4.1941, 
7.156' 
3.193' 
6,117 
14.357 
10,321 


2.205 
3.045 
3,459 
2.376 
4931  2, 9621 
5301  3.4111 
1.7271 
925] 
216! 
451 


78 
74 
118 
202 
307 
738 
386 
821 


1,515 

1,244 

1,135  1471 

477(1145 


133 
2931 
215 
304 
1,474 
1.231 


223|  401|  1.3941 
135    -"    


Totals     |81,527'8098'  5.766   2.476  97,867180,605 

I  ,        i  '  ' 


823 

2,051 

262 

1,105 

201 

676 

54 

97 

9 
7090 

3 

1 

8.9761 

1 

861 

....    1.674 

....'  1.632 

....!  3.860 

....;  4.194 

. . . .  I  7,156 

....!  3,271 

....I  6.191 

....  14.475 

....  110.523 

61115.134 

301  8.939 

11    2,127 

24.  2.393 

164!  4.244 

3.131 

2,451 

3,781 

1.993 

1.280 

357 

86 


278' 
433! 
772' 
6261 
403 
2061 
741 


Proportii 

i«    of   llUSiH 

r89  done. 

Proportion  of  basiness  done  and 

1896. 

1897. 

IKCREAHR  (+)  OR 

Decrease  f— )  in  1897. 

days  in  operation. 

Proportion 
and  dayn. 

Percentaffes. 

Average  proportion  of  bu8ine.««K. 
done    I 

Average  number  days  In  opera- 
tion     


69.53! 
263.40' 


•a.80| 


270.81 


^ 


+ 
+ 


2.271 

7.41 


+ 
+ 


3.26 
2.81 
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ANALYSIS. 

The  analysis  following  hereafter  refers  to  the  statistical  pre- 
sentation found  on  pages  559  to  655,  inclusive,  in  this  vol- 
ume, and  will  be  reviewed  under  the  same  heads.  They  are 
based  upon  the  reports  from  1,24:5  identical  establishmens  for 
the  years  1896  and  1897,  and  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  matter 
of  wages,  number  of  persons  employed  and  time  in  operation, 
they  are  based  upon  the  returns  of  1,499  identical  establish- 
ments for  the  same  two  years. 


PRIVATE  FIRMS  AND  CORPORATIONS  ;  PARTNERS  AND  STOCK- 

HOLDERS. 

On  pages  559  to  560  will  be  found  the  tables  relating  to 
Private  Firms  and  Corporations  and  Partners  and  Stock- 
holders. Of  1,245  establishments,  each  of  which  made  returns 
for  the  years  1896  and  1897,  twelve  establishments  omitted  or 
failed  for  both  years, — probably  for  reasons  of  their  own,  to 
designate  under  what  system  they  conducted  their  business.  Of 
the  1,233  establishments  for  the  year  1896,  we  find  619  private 
firms  and  614  corporations ;  or  expressing  it  by  percentage, 
50.20  per  cent,  wer^  conducted  by  private  firms  and  49.80  per 
cent,  by  corporations. 

For  the  year  1897  there  were  625  private  firms  and  608  cor- 
pora tionss,  or  50.69  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  were  man- 
aged by  private  firms  and  49.31  per  cent  by  corporations.  Both 
years  show  that  the  management  of  business  was  practically 
evenly  divided  between  private  firms  and  corporations.  This 
fact  is  worthy  of  note,  for  the  reason  that  as  a  rule  the  private 
firms  largely  predominate. 

The  comparisons  by  years  and  percentages  are  contained  in 
the  following  table: 
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Pbivate  FiBm  and  Corporations. 

NUHBBR. 

Percentaobs. 

1896. 

1887. 

1886. 

1807. 

PrlTate  firms  •••••• 

ei9 

614 

626 
608 

60.20 
49.80 

60.60 

CoroontloDB  «.........•.....•**.*....... 

49.81 

Total  

1,2S8 

• 

i,2sa 

100.00 

100.00 

The  total  niunber  of  partners  was  1,134;  in  1896  and  1,325  in 
1897,  an  increase  of  191  or  16.84  per  cent. 

The  next  following  table  shows  a  classification  of  partners  by 
sex,  for  each  year : 


Partners. 

Number. 

Percentaobs. 

1896. 

1887. 

1896. 

1807. 

Males 

1404 
80 

1.262 
63 

97.36 
2.65 

95.25 

Females    

4.75 

Total  . 

1.134 

1,326 

100.00 

100.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  women  play  but  a  small  part  in  the 
management  of  private  firms,  the  men  constituting  97.35  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  1896  and  95.25  in  1897. 

The  number  of  females,  however,  more  than  doubled  in  the 
two  years,  rising  from  30  in  1896  to  63  in  1897,  or  an  increase 
of  110  per  cent. 

Considering  them  in  relation  to  the  whole  number  of  part- 
ners, their  proportion  was  2.65  per  cent,  in  1896  and  4.75  in 
1897. 

The  total  number  of  stockholders  is  shown  to  be  7,214  in 
1896  and  7,716  in  1897,  an  increase  of  502,  or  6.96  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  a  classification  of  stockholders  by 
sex: 


Stock  HOLDKRa. 

NuiCBBR. 

Percentaoes. 

1896. 

1807. 

1896. 

1897. 

Males   

6.417 
797 

6.769 
947 

88.95 
11.05 

87.73 

Females 

12.27 

Total  

7,214 

7,716 

100.00 

100  00 

• 

42 
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The  number  of  female  stockholders  increased  from  797  to 
947,  a  gain  of  150 ;  or  in  other  words  an  increase  of  18.82  per 
cent.  Their  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  stockholders 
was  11.05  in  1896  as  against  12.27  in  1897. 

The  next  table  shows  a  consolidation  of  the  number  of  part- 
ners and  the  number  of  stockholders,  and  the  relative  interests 
occupied  by  the  males  and  females. 


Pabtnebs  and 

Stockholdbbs. 

NCMBEB. 

Pbbcentaobs. 

* 

1886. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

Males   

7,S21 

827 

8.031 
1.010 

90.09 
9.91 

88.88 

Ff^niftleB 

11.17 

Total      

8.348 

9,041 

100.00 

100.00 

The  total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  was  8,348  in 
1896  and  9,041  in  1897,  an  increase  of  693,  or  8.30  per  cent. 
The  males  increased  510  in  1897  over  1896,  or  6.78  per  cent, 
while  the  gain  by  the  females  was  183  in  the  same  period,  or 
22.13  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  this  large  increase  on  the  part  of  the  females 
upon  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  is  a  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  males  from  90.09  to  88.83  per  cent.,  or  a  decrease 
of  1.26  per  cent.  This  same  difference  of  1.26  per  cent,  is,  of 
course,  identical  with  an  increase  for  the  females. 

A  short  summary  relating  to  partners  and  stockholders,  witli 
the  aggregate  and  average  number  of  each  and  their  difference, 
is  found  in  the  following  table : 


Classification. 


NUMBEB. 


1896. 


1897. 


Private  firms  

Partners   

Average  number  of  partners  to  private  firm 

Corporations  

Stoclcholders '. . . 

Average  number  of  stockholders  to  corporation 


619 

1.134 

1.83 

614 
7,214 
11.75 


1.; 

2.12 
6QS 

7.n6 

12.68 


The  average  to  a  private  firm  was  1.83  in  1896  and  2.12  in 
1897,  while  the  average  number  of  stockholders  to  a  corporation 
was  11.75  in  1896  and  12.69  in  1897.     While  the  number  of 
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private  firms  increased  by  six  and  the  number  of  partners  by 
191,  the  increase  in  the  average  number  of  partners  to  each  firm 
is  very  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  ^ve  find  six  less  of  corporations  in  1897 
than  in  1896,  but  the  numerical  increase  of  stockholders  was 
502,  adding  nearly  one  person  to  the  average  number  of  stock- 
holders to  a  corporation,  and  would  indicate  a  wider  diffusion 
of  capital  as  a  result  of  corporate  management. 


CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

On  page  561  will  be  found  a  table  where  comparison  is  made 
between  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  each  industry  for  the 
year  1896  and  1897.  The  amounts  of  increase  or  decrease 
are  stated  both  in  amounts  and  percentages.  The  1,245  estab- 
lishments considered  returned  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$175,905,124  in  1896  and  $189,760,669  in  1897,  an  increase 
for  the  latter  year  of  $13,855,545  or  7.87  per  cent 

Industries  showing  an  increase  of  capital  invested  in  1897 
over  1896  are: 


Agricultural  Implements. 
Artisans'  Tools  and  Hardware  Special- 
ties. 
Bicycles,  Tricycles,  etc. 
Boxes  (wooden  and  Paper). 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 
Burial  Cases,   Caskets,   Coffins,  Etc. 
Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Etc. 
Chairs. 

Cigars,  Snuff  and  Tobacco. 
Clothing. 

Confectionery,  Crackers,  Etc. 
Cooperage. 

Cotton  and  Linen  Goods. 
Electrical  and  Gas  Apparatus. 
Flour  and  Feed. 
Food  Preparations. 
Furs.  Gloves  and  Mittens. 
Iron  Goods  (Malleable). 
Knit  Goods. 


Lager  Beer. 

Leather. 

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles. 

Mnlt. 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

Paints,  Oils  and  Crude  Chemicals. 

Paper  and  Pulp. 

Printers'  Supplies. 

Saddlery,   Harness.  Etc. 

Sash,  Doors,   Blinds,   Etc. 

Ship  and  Boat  Building. 

Soap,  Lye,   Potash,  Etc. 

Staves  and  Heading. 

Straw  Goods. 

Toys  and  Games. 

Trunks,  Valises,   Etc. 

Veneer. 

Wagons,   Carriages,   Etc. 

Woodenware. 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods. 


Industries  showing  a  decrease  in  capital  invested  in  the  same 


period  are: 


Boots  and  Shoes. 
Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe. 
Cooking  and  Heating  Apparatus. 
Furniture.      » 


Office  and  Saloon  Fixtures. 

Sheet  Metal  Goods. 

Stone  (Marble  and  Granite). 


In  some  of  the  industries  the  capital  invested  shows  very  lit- 
tle change,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  practically  remains  the 
same  in  each  year.  The  increase  varies  from  0.06  per  cent,  in 
ship  and  boat  building  to  32.15  in  paints,  oils  and  crude  chem- 
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icals.     The  decrease  ranges  from  2.14  per  cent  in  sheet  metal 
goods  to  29.02  per  cent  in  cut  stone. 

In  the  following  table  some  of  the  leading  industries  in  the 
state  are  grouped  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  comprehensive  re- 
view. They  represent  44.26  per  cent  of  the  1,245  establish- 
ments considered. 


Industsiks. 

Naof 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
ered. 

Amount  of  Capital 
Inysbted. 

Incbbasb  (+)  OB 

Dbcbeasb  (— ) 

IK  1887. 

1806. 

1897. 

A.mount8. 

Per 
cent. 

Flour  and  feed 

86 

n 

33 
168 
86 
34 
73 
694 

16,449,116 

33.943,&45 

10,394.318 

44,989,633 

8,244,923 

8,224,977 

5.504.932 

58,153,680 

17,411,133+        $962,017 

35,539.091+      1,595.546 

12.124,012  +      1.729.694 

45.642,002+          662,369 

9.038,030+          793.107 

9,014.723+          789,746 

5,541.357  +           36,425 

65.450.321+      7.296.641 

14.91 

Lager  beer   

4.68 

Leather   

16.64 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles.. 
Machineer  and  machinery.... 
Paoer   and   nnlD 

1.45 
8.T7 
9.60 

Sash,   doors,  blinds,  etc 

Other   industries 

0.66 
12.65 

1 

All  industries  

1.245 

1175,905.124 

$189,760,669^  ti3  »S  S4R 

.  7.87 

( 

In  the  seven  industries  mentioned  in  the  foreging  table,  we 
find  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $117,751,444  in  1896  and 
$124,310,348  in  1897.  Expressed  in  percentages  these 
amounts  are  6G.94  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  capital  for  1896 
and  G5.51  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  capital  for  1897.  It  will 
be  noted  that  they  all  show  an  increase,  ranging  from  0.66  per 
cent,  in  sash,  doors  and  blinds  to  16.64  per  cent,  in  leather. 
The  other  694  establishments  show  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $58,153,680,  as  reported  for  1896,  which  was  increased  to 
$65,450,321,  in  1897.  This  increase  is  $7,296,641,  or  12.55 
per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  total  capital  invested,  that 
i.s  to  say,  the  capital  invested  in  the  1,245  establishments  repre- 
senting "All  Industries,"  amounted  to  7.87  per  cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term  "capital"  used  in 
this  report  includes  all  forms  of  capital  used  or  devoted  to  pro- 
duction. In  other  words,  it  is  made  up  of  the  valaie  of  land 
and  buildings,  machinery,  fixtures  and  tools,  cash,  whether 
owned  or*borrowed,  cost  of  raw  ms^terial  on  hand,  etc.  Some 
of  the  factors  making  up  the  total  capital  in  an  industry  may  be 
of  a  kind  that  may  vary  in  value  from  year  to  year,  and  there- 
fore have  a  more  or  less  fluctuating  effect  on  the  amount  of  cap- 
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ital  invested;  but  as  a  rule,  an  increase  in  capital  generally 
means  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  product  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

STOCK    USED. 

On  page  562  of  this  report  will  be  found  the  statistical 
table  where  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  two  years  of  the 
stock  or  material  used. 

The  term  ^"stock  used"  here  is  understood  to  mean  for  every 
establishment,  all  kinds  of  materials  and  supplies  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  production  of  the  goods. 

In  the  1,245  establishments  making  returns,  $87,027,266  of 
stock  was  consumed  in  1896  as  against  $98,130,070  in  1897,  an 
increase  in  the  latter  year  of  $11,102,804,  or  12.76^per  cent. 

Witlj  the  exception  of  the  following  industries,  which  show 
a  decrease: — ''Agricultural  implements;  artisans'  tools  and 
hardware  specialties;  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.;  cement,  lime,  etc.;  cooperage;  furniture;  furs, 
glovee,  etc. ;  malt ;  office  and  saloon  fixtures ;  ship-building  and 
woodenware,"  twelve  in  number, — all  the  other  industries  show 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  raw  material,  ranging  from 
2.24  per  cent,  in  cut  stone,  to  59.92  per  cent  in  soap,  lye  and 
potash. 

The  decrease  in  the  above  mentioned  industries  varies  from 
1.27  i)er  cent,  in  brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  to  41.13  per  cent,  in  ship- 
building. 

The  seemingly  low  value  of  the  stock  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lager  beer  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
returns  made  for  said  industrv,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  expense  of  United  States  and  other  revenue.  This  fact 
should*  be  taken  into  account  when  the  subject  of  st(Jck  used  in 
said  industry  is  considered. 

We  again  compare  the  same  seven  industries  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Inddstrtes. 

No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
coDsid- 
ored. 

m 

Value  of  Stock  Usrd. 

Incbrase  (-f)  o« 

Decseasb  (— )  IN 

1897. 

1896.                1897. 

Amount. 

Pet. 

Flour  and  feed  

86 
71 
33 

168 
86 
34 
73 

694 

$15,889,410 
3.270.795 
9,789.314 
9.861.062 
7.662.023 
3.392.882 
2,680.742 
39.083,692 

$18,724,577 

3,702,671 

11,320.816 

12.187.522 

8,155.581 

3.481.577 

2.879.007 

42.500.886 

+     $2,835,167 
+          431,876 
+      1.531,502 
+      2,326.460 
+          493.558 
•)-            88.695 
+          198.265 
+       3.417.194 

17.84 

Laser  beer   

13.20 

Iieather   

15.64 

Lumber,  hitb  and  shingles.. 
Machines  and  machinery.... 
Paper   and   duId 

23.59 

+     6.44 

2.61 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Other  industries  

7.39 
8.74 

• 

Ail  indnstrles  

1.245 

$87,027,266 

$98,130,070 

+   $11,102,804 

12.76 

The  value  of  stock  used  in  the  above  industries  in  1896  was 
$47,943,574,  and  in  .1897  it  was  $55,629,184,  which  is  55.09 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  stock  used  in  1896,  and  56.69  per 
cent,  of  the  total  stock  used  in  1897.  Each  of  the  seven  in- 
dustries shows  a  heavy  increase,  varying  from  2.61  per  cent,  in 
paper  and  pulp,  which  is  by  far  the  smallest,  to  23.59  j^er  cent- 
in  lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 

The  seven  industries  combined  show  an  increase  in  1897  over 
1896  of  $7,685,610,  or  16.03  per  cent.  The  increase  for  1897 
in  "other  industries"  was  8.74  per  cent,  and  for  "all  industries," 
as  have  already  been  noted,  it  was  12.76  per  cent. 

GOODS    MADE. 

The  statistical  table  relating  to  goods  made  and  work  done 
in  the  classified  industries  in  the  state  will  be  found  on  page 
563. 

A  detaileil  comparison  is  there  made  between  the  years  1896    • 
and  1897,  both  as  to  the  value  of  the  goods  made,  as  well  as  the 
increase  or  decrease  and  its  expression  in  percentages,  and  all 
analysis  r-^tlating  to  product,  or  goods. made  in  said  years,  are 
based  upon  the  contents  in  said  tables. 

The  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  the  1,245 
establishments  in  1896  was  $155,152,906,  rising  in  1897  to 
$169,946,673,  an  increase  of  $14,793,767,  or  9.53  per  cent. 

A  decrease  is  noted  in  twelve  industries,  namely :  Agricul- 
tural implements ;  artisans'  tools,  etc. ;  brick,  tile,  et«, ;  brooms, 
brushes,  etc.;  cement,  lime,  etc.;  cooperage;  furniture;  furs, 

gloves,  etc. ;  electrical  and  gas  apparatus ;  paper  and  pulp ;  ship 
and  boat  building;  and  woodenware. 
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The  decrease  in  some  of  these  industries  is  quite  marked,  and 
the  differences  in  the  percentage  of  decrease,  looking  at  the 
twelve,  is  seen  to  be  of  wide  scope,  ranging  from  0.28  per  cent, 
in  electrical  and  gas  apparatus  to  4^.57  per  cent  in  ship  and 
boat  building. 

In  the  different  industries  where  the  value  of  goods  made  and 
work  done  is  greater  in  1897  than  in  189G,  the  increase  ranges 
fr6ni  0.15  per  cent,  in  cut  stone  to  56.71  per  cent,  in  soap,  lye 
and  potash. 

YoY  the  purpose  of  further  comparison,  the  returns  of  the 
seven  industries  are  again  brought  forward  in  the  following 
table : 


Industsibs. 

No.  o2 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
ered 

Value  of  Goods  Made 
AND  Work  Done. 

Incsbase  (4-  )oE  De- 
crease (—)  in  1897. 

1806. 

• 

1897. 

Amonnt 

Perc't. 

Flour  and  feed., 

86 
71 
33 

168 
861 
34 
73 

694 

$19,186,233 

15,394,071 

13,445.346 

18.322,764 

7.662,023 

6.592,166 

6,002,045 

69,548.258 

122.016,981 

16,945.217 

16,153.361 

22.043.162 

8.165,5811 

6.555,806 

5,260,706 

73.815,859 

+     $2,830,748 
+      1,551.146 
+       1,708,015 
+      3,720.398 
+          493,568 
—          86.360 
+          258,661 
+      4.267.601 

+  14.76 

Lager  beer 

+  10.07 

Leather   

+  12.70 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles.. 
Machines  and  machinery...! 
Faner  and  doId 

+  20.30 
+     6.44 
—    0.65 

Sash,  doors,  blinds 7... 

+     6.17 

Other  Industries  

+     6.14 

All  Industries   

1.245 

1155.152.906 

$169,946,673 

+  $14,793,767 

+     9.63 

The  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  by  these  seven 
industries  in  1896  was  $85,604,648,  increasing  in  1897  to 
$96,130,814.  This  is  an  increase  over  1896  of  $10,526,166,  or 
12.30  per  cent. 

The  value  of  their  combined  product  is  55.17  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  all  industries  in 
1896,  and  56.57  per  cent,  in  1897. 

They  all  show  heavy  increases  in  their  product,  with  the 
exception  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  which  shows  the  very 
slight  decrease  of  0.55  per  cent. 

The  output  in  the  lumber  industry  exhibits  the  greatest 
increase,  being  in  value  $3,720,398  more  in  1897  than  in  1896, 
or  20.30  per  cent.  The  next  greatest  is  flour  and  feed,  showing 
an  increase  of  $2,830,748,  or  14.75  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  leather  product  exceeded  that  of  1896  by 
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$1,708,015,  or  12.70  per  cent;  lager  beer  by  $1,551,146,  or 
10.07  per  cent.  Machines  and  machinery  increased  its  value  of 
goods  made  in  1897  by  $493,558,  or  6.44  per  cent.,  and  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  show  an  increase  for  1897  of  $258,661  in  its 
product,  or  5.17  per  cent. 

In  the  other  industries  the  amount  of  gain  in  1897,  as  com-, 
pared  with  1896,  was  $4,267,601,  or  6.14  per  cent,  and  in  all 
industries  the  increase,  as  before  stated,  was  9.53  per  cent. 

We  present  in  the  following  analysis  table  a  further  compari- 
son bet-ween  the  years  1896  and  1897  on  the  same  subject  of 
goods  made,  dividing  the  establiments  into  classes  according- 
to  the  value  of  goods  made  by  them. 
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The  above  table  really  explains  itself,  but  we  append  a  few 
analytical  remarks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  establislinients  are  divided  into  four- 
teen classes,  the  lowest,  or  class  one,  including  those  that  have 
turned  out  goods  to  the  value  of  $5,000  or  less,  and  the  highest, 
or  class  fourteen,  those  having  a  product  of  $2,000,000  and  over. 

It  is  seen  that  many  establishments  changed,  that  is,  either 
increased  or -decreased  their  product.  The  change  seems  to  be 
largely  from  a  smaller  to  a  greater  output. 

Thus  in  class  one  there  are  two  establishments  less  in  1897 
than  in  1896;  in  class  three  there  are  27;  in  class  five  we  find 
11  less;  class  six  shows  three  less,  and  class  seven  has  13  less 
than  1896.  The  increase  of  19  in  class  four  indicates  that  most 
of  the  establishments  in  class  three  increased  their  amount  of 
finished  product,  so  as  to  take  their  place  in  class  four. 

The  greatest  increase,  however,  we  find  in  classes  ten  and 
eleven,  where  the  number  of  establishments  for  the  first  men- 
tioned show  an  increase  of  14,  and  for  the  last  mentioned  13- 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  made  in  the  establishment^ 
of  class  ten  for  the  year  1897  was  $4,632,915,  or  43.65  per 
cent.,  and  in  class  eleven  for  the  same  year  the  increase  was 
$5,696,396,  or  94.79  per  cent. 

In  class  fourteen  two  more  establishments  are  noted  for  1897 
than  was  shown  for  1896,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
goods  made  was  $5,571,948,  or  18.97  per  cent. 

The  combined  output  for  all  classes  was,  as  has  been  already 
stated  elsewhere,  $155,152,906  for  1896,  and  $169,946,673^iD 
1897,  showing  an  increase  of  $14,793,767,  or  9.53  per  cent. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

The  analysis  tables  relating  to  persons  employed,  wages, 
proportion  of  business  done  and  days  in  operation  are  based 
upon  the  returns  of  1,499  establishn>ents,  or  254  more  establish- 
ments than  were  treated  in  the  consideration  of  capital  invested, 
stock  used  and  goods  made.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is 
that  some  of  the  industries  added  are  not  strictly  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  but  engage  labor  on  a  large  scale. 

Other  industries  engaged  in  manufacture,  though  of  less 
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importance,  failed  to  return  complete  answers  to  all  queries, 
mostly  attributable  to  inadequate  bookkeeping,  but  all  returned 
the  data  pertaining  to  employment,  wages,  etc. 

To  arrive  at  the  amount  of  employment  in  the  different  indus- 
tries with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the. statistical  inquiry 
and  result  is  shown  in  three  parts,  the  average  number,  the 
smallest  number  and  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed. 
The  difference  between  the  two  last  named  indicates  the  range 
of  unemployment.  The  statistical  tables  in  detail  are  found  on 
pages  565  to  588.     • 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  1,499  estab- 
lishments was  80,051  in  1896,  and  87,534  in  1897,  an  increase 
of  7,483  in  the  latter  vear. 

The  analytical  table  below  shows  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  seven  industries  treated  before. 


Indcbtsibs. 


No.  of 
pstab- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
ered. 


avesagb  nukbbs  of 
Persons  Employed 
During  the  Year. 


1896. 


1897. 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decrease  (— ) 

IN  1897. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Flour  and  feed 

Lager  beer  ; 

Leather   

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 
Machines  and  machinery.. 

Paper  and  pulp 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc.... 
Other  Industries  

All  Industries   


86 

1.095 

1,132 

+ 

37 

71 

3.133 

3,108 

— 

25 

33 

4.340 

4.764 

+ 

414 

168 

11.542 

11,827 

+ 

285 

86 

4.317 

4.486 

+ 

169 

34 

3.m 

3.152 

+ 

35 

73 

3.207 

3.507 

+ 

300 

948 

49.300 

56.568 

+ 

6.268 

1,499 

80.051 

87.534 

+ 

7,483' 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


3.38 
0.79 
9.54 
2.47 
3.91 
1.12 
9.85 
12.71 


4-     9.35 


As  will  be  seen,  all  the  industries  mentioned  in  the  above 
table  show  an  increase  in  1897  in  the  average  number  of  person^ 
employed,  with  the  exception  of  lager  beer,  showing  a  small 
numerical  decrease  of  25,  or  0.79  per  cent.  The  greatest 
increase  is  noted  for  leather,  both  in  number  and  percentage, 
being  a  gain  of  414,  or  9.54  per  cent.  Sash,  doors  and  blinds 
have  the  next  greatest  increase,  being  300,  or  9.35  per  cent.  In 
lumber,  lath  and  shingles  the  increase  was  285,  or  2.47  per 
cent.  Machines  and  machinery  show  a  gain  of  169,  or  3.91  per 
cent.,  while  in  all  the  other  industries,  outride  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  table,  show  an  increase  of  6,268  in  the 
average  number  employed,  or  12.71  per  cent. 
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The  percentage  of  increase  for  all  industries  is  9.35.  ' 

In  the  next  table  we  present  the  same  industries  with  thi> 

number  of  persons  employed  at  periods  of  employment  of  the 

smallest  number. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
ered. 


Smallest  Number  of 
Pessoms  Employed. 


1886. 


1897. 


Increase  (-f-)  or 

Decrease  (— >  in 

ltj87. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Flour  and  feed 

Lager  beer   

Leather 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 
Machines  and  machinery.. 

Paper  and  pulp 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc.... 
Other  industries  

AU   industries    


86 

1,025 

'  1.108 

1+ 

83 

71 

3.032 

2,984 

48 

33 

4.075 

4.201 

+ 

126 

168 

6.313 

6.195 

— 

1,118 

86 

3,792 

4.201 

+ 

409 

34 

2.774 

2.893 

+ 

119 

73 

2,716 

2,788 

+ 

72 

948 

41.842 

47.837 

+ 

5.995 

1,499 

65.569 

71.207 

1 

+ 

5.638 

8.10 

1.58 

8.11 

17.71 

10.lt 

4.2» 

2.6& 

li.SS 


r      8.60 


In  saying  the  ^'smallest  number  of  persons  employed,"  it  is 
meant  the  month  when  the  establishments  reported  the  small- 
est number  of  persons  employed. 

We  again  refer  to  the  tables  on  pages  564-571,  where  the 
smallest  and  greatest  number  emplo}*^  in  the  different  indus- 
tries are  exhibited.  By  scrutinizing  these  two  tables,  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  matter  of  employment  can  there  best  be  seen,  and 
the  range  of  unemployment  determined. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  industries  whose  business  is  of 
such  a.  nature  that  it  gives  them  a  busy  and  a  dull  season  every 
year,  with  a  correspondingly  greater  or  lesser  number  of  persona 
at  work,  but  as  a  rule  the  range  of  non-employment  in  the 
different  industries  is  quite  clearly  defined  in  the  tables 
referred  to. 

In  the  industries  indicated  in  the  above  table,  we  find  that 
they  all  show  an  increase  in  1897,  except  lager  beer  and  lumber, 
which  show  a  decrease,  the  first  by  a  number  of  48,  or  1.58  per 
cent,  the  last  mentioned  by  1,118,  or  17.71  per  cent.  Machines 
and  machinery  show  the  greatest  increase,  namely,  409,  or  10.78 
per  cent.  Flour  and  feed  show  a  gain  of  8.10  per  cent,  leather 
3.11  per  cent,  paper  and  pulp  4.29  per  cent.,  sash,  doors,  blinds, 
etc.,  2.65  per  cent,  while  the  other  industries  show  a  niimerica] 
increase  of  5,995,  or  14.33  per  cent.,  and  in  all  industries 
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together,  as  indicated  on  the  last  line,  the  increase  over  1896  was 
5,638,  or  8.60  per  cent. 

The  third  and  similar  review  on  employment  relates  to  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  same  years, 
and  again  we  present  the  group  of  seven  industries : 


Industries. 


No  OF 

ESTAB. 

CON- 

SID- 

SBBD. 


Greatest  Number  of 
PbBsoNS  Employed. 


1888. 


1897. 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decrease  (— ) 

IN  1897. 


Number. 


Pet. 


Vlonr  and  feed 

liRger  beer 

JLeather    

liQmber,  lath  and  shingles 
Machines  and  machinery.. 

Paper  and  pulp 

Sash,  doors,  blinds  

Other  industries 

All  industries 


88 

1,144 

1.205 

+ 

61 

71 

3,244 

3.352 

+ 

108 

83 

4,872 

5.329 

+ 

467 

168 

17,900 

19.706 

+ 

1.806 

86 

4,921 

5.256 

+ 

335 

84 

8,667 

3.716 

+ 

49 

73 

3.714 

4.015 

+ 

801 

948 

60,064 

67.260 

+ 

7.176 

1.499 

99,546 

109,839 

+ 

10,293 

5.33 
3.33 
9.38 

10.09 
6.80 
1.34 
8.10 

11.94 


+   10.34 


A  glance  at  the  last  table  will  show  that  all  the  industries 
therein  named  show  an  increase  in  1897  over  1896,  that  of  lum- 
ber, etc.,  leading  with  a  numerical  gain  of  1,806,  or  10.09  per 
<*ent.,  leather  coming  next  with  457,  or  9.38  per  cent,  and  the 
percentages  for  the  balance  ranging  from  1.34  in  paper  and 
pulp  to  8.01  per  cent  in  sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc.  In  the  other 
industries  7,176  more  persons  were  employed  in  1897  than  in 
1896,  or  11.94  per  cent.,  while  all  industries  note  a  gain  of 
10,293  persons,  or  10.34  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tables  wo  copy  from  pages 
566-567,  where  presentations  for  comparison  are  made  of  the 
aggregate  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  each 
industry,  as  well  as  the  smallest  and  the  greatest  number.  The 
following  table  for  "all  industries"  is  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  variation  of  employment  between  the  years  1896  and 
1897: 


ComparatiTe  years. 


1896.. 
1807. 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments COD' 
sidered . 


1,499 
1,489 


AjTffreffates : 

Smallest 
number  of 
persons  em- 
ployed. 


65.569 
71,207 


Affflrreffates ; 
Greatest 
namber  of 
persons  em- 
ployed. 


99,  M6 
109,889 


Excess 

or 
range. 


33,977 
88,682 
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The  number  of  persons  who  were  out  of  employment  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  jxiriod  of  time  was  larger  by  4,655  in  1897, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  said  that  4,655  more  persona 
were  employed  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  in  the  different 
industries  in  1807  than  in  1896. 

However,  it  is  clear*  that  these  persons,  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  smallest  and  the  greatest  number  employed 
during  the  year,  were  not  constantly  employed  in  the  industries 
named,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  were  wholly 
imemployed ;  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  that  they  were  employed 
at  some  other  occupation  temporarily,  or  during  the  time  o£ 
diminished  business  in  their  respective  industries. 

From  pagee  570-571,  containing  the  table  showing  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  employed  in  each  establishment  by  in- 
dustries we  bring  out  the  average  number  of  persons  per  estab- 
lishment in  "all  industries"  in  the  following  table,  and  which 
will  explain  itself: 


Comparative  years. 


1896 
1897 


Number 

of  estab- 

lisbmeats 

con- 
Fidered. 

Avorajre 
.number. 

Smallest 
Dumber. 

Great<»«t 
Qumber. 

1,4W 
1,499 

^3 

58 

ii 

48 

66 
73 

Ezcofis 
greatest 

over 
smallest 
number. 


22 
25 


The  following  table  is  reproduced  from  page  588,  and  shows 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  employed  ip  each  month  dur- 
ing the  two  years.  Upon  pages  5^4  to  588  is  foimd  the 
employment  by  month  for  each  industry,  which  together  makes 
the  aggregate  number  as  seen  in  the  table  below.  The  average 
number  of  persons  employed  each  month  in  each  of  the  l,4i99 
establishments  is  also  shows,  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  persons  employed  each  month  by  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments. 
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Months. 


Aggregate  Nvmbkr  of 

Pbbsons  Employed  in 

Each  Month. 


1896. 


1897. 


Average  Ncmbbb 

OF  PEBS«3NM  Em- 

'  PLOYED  IN  Each 
Ertabltshment 
IN  Each  Month, 


1^96. 


1897. 


January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April    

May   

June  

July   

August   . . . 
September 
October   .., 
Noyember 
December 


75,014 
77,074 
78.234 
84,465 
87.441 
87,9U 
86.326 
83.545 
79.353 
77,451 
74.739 
70,800 


75.546 

60 

77.760 

51 

80.498 

52 

87.483 

67 

92.322 

58 

92.732 

59 

92.330 

58 

92.567 

56 

92.678 

53 

92,973 

52 

88.218 

50 

83.259 

47 

60 
52 
54 
58 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
59 
56 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  both  in  the 
aggregate  number  as  well  as  the  average  number  by  establish- 
ments, is  quit©  marked,  but  the  variation  in  each  of  the- two 
years  in  the  number  employed  month  by  month  is  noticeably 
very  small.  The  lowest  average  for  1896  was  47  and  the  highest 
59,  while  for  1897  the  lowest  was  50,  and  the  highest  62.  The 
general  average  number  of  persons  employed  per  month  in  each 
establishment  for  the  year  189p  was  5,375,  and  in  1897  it  was 
5,842,  an  increase  of  467  persons  per  establishment,  or  8.69 
per  cent.  The  highest  average  for  1896  is  from  April  to 
August,  inclusive,  while  for  1897  the  high  average  runs  from 
April  to  November,  inclusive. 

The  range  of  employment  and  unemployment  may  be  more 
plainly  shown  by  percentages  as  below : 


Months. 


Pbrcbntaobs  of  Employ- 
ment Ddbino  the 
Months  Specified. 


Pebcbntageh  of 

Unemployed  Dub- 

iNo  the  Months 

Specified. 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April    

Ifay   

June  

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
Noyember 
December 


86.33 
87.67 
88.99 
96.08 
99.47 
100.00 
98.20 
95.03 
90.27 
88.10 
85.02 
80.54 


81.26 

14.67 

83.64 

12.33 

86.58 

11.01 

94.10 

8.92 

99.30 

0.53 

99.74 

99.31 

1.80 

99.56 

4.97 

99.68 

9.73 

100.00 

11.90 

94.89 

14.^ 

89.66 

19.46 

18.74 
16.36 
13.42 
5.90 
0.70 
0.26 
0.69 
0.44 
0.32 

"ilix 

10.45 
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The  above  table  is  based  on  all  industries. 

The  month  showing  the  highest  number  of  persons  employed 
is  considered  as  100  per  cent.,  which,  for  1896,  was  June,  and 
for  1897,  October.  The  percentages  for  the  other  months  are 
obtained  in  their  relative  proportion  thereto,  and  the  difference 
between  the  correct  percentage  of  employment  and  100  repre- 
seni;s  the  percentage  of  unemployment  for  that  month. 

Thus,  for  the  month  of  December,  1896,  we  find  the  per- 
centage of  employment  to  be  80.54,  and  the  percentage  of  unem* 
ployment  correspondingly  is  19.46,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
largest  percentage  of  unemployment  for  said  year. 

The  year  1897  shows  a  decidedly  smaller  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment than  1896,  which  fact  has  also  been  shown  in  other 
tables.  The  comparisons  in  the  above  table  are  so  obvious  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  further  analysis  thereof. 

The  next  presentation  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sexes  employed  in  the  different  industries.  On  pages  674  to 
588  will  be  found  tables  giving  the  number  of  persons  employed 
by  sex.    We  will  here  give  it  by  percentages: 


PERCENTAGES. 


numbeb  of  pbbdons  employed 
During  tbs  Yeak,  bt  Sex. 


INDU8TBIE8. 


1896. 


Males.    Females. 


1897. 


Males. 


Females. 


Agricultural  Implements  

ArtlBans*  tools  and  hardware  specialties.... 

Beverages  (not  spirituous— soft  drinks) 

Bicycles/  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,   brushes  and   baskets 

Burial  cases,  casketer,  coffins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs  

Chemical  preparations  

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco '. 

Clothing   

Cou.  and   wood 

Confectionery,  crackers,  etc 

Food  Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  supplies... 

Electrical  and  gas  lighting,  power  and  street 

railways   

Fancy  articles  


99.95 

0.05 

99.94 

100.00 
92.89 

100.00 
91.84 

7.ii 

99.64 

0.36 

99.96 

68.59 

31.41 

67.86 

71.31 

28.69 

71.56 

100.00 
97.88 

100.00 
98.07 

2.12 

81.02 

18.98 

76.40 

99.46 

0.54 

99.52 

88.90 

11.10 

91.13 

81.03 

8.97 

88.19 

73.24 

26.76 

70.27 

20.16 

79.84 

19.75 

99.72 

0.28 

100.00 

61.04 

48.96 

46.84 

99.30 

0.70 

99.43 

100.00 
88.14 

100.00 
40.43 

61.86 

96.54 

4.46 

95.72 

99.64 

0.3S   ( 

99.74 

81.68 

18.81 

83.61 

0.06 


8.16 

0.04 

S2.15 

28.44 

**i."98* 

28.60 

0.48 

8.87 

6.81 

29.78 

80.25 

0.57 

69.57 
4.28 


0.26 
16.49 
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PE  RCENTAGES— Continned. 


DUBTEIEa. 


NUMBEB  OF  PBBSONS  ElCPLOTEO 

DusiMQ  THB  Year,  bt  Sbx. 


1896. 


Males. 


Females 


1897. 


Males. 


Females. 


Flour  and  feed , 

Food    preparations    

Furni  tn  re  , 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens , 

Oraln  and  warebonse  men.' , 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)  , , 

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  

Laundries  

Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving  ....^ 

Lumber  lath  and  shingles 

Malt    

Machines  and  machinery  

Mixed  textiles  

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc...., 
Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals.. 

Paper  and  pulp  

Printers'  supplies  ,,% 

Bailway  equipment 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings 

Sheet  metal  goods  

Ship  and  boat  building  

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading  

Stone,  (marble,  granite,  etc.) 

Straw  goods  

Toys  and  eames  

Trunks,  vaiises,  etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs.... 

Wooden  ware  < 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous  

All  industries  


99.49 
89.07 
97.72 
44.83 
99.61 
100.00 
lOO.OO 
16.22 

89.43 
24.71 
94.74 
91.86 
99.35 

100.00 
99.64 
43.19 

100.00 
99.16 

79.97 
96.78 
99.86 
84.13 
98.86 
86.94 
99.76 
71.62 
lOO.OO 
100.00 

43.31 
89.16 
93.88 
99.66 
97.87 
99.69 
40.37 
66.26 


88.48 


0.61 
10.93 

2.28 
66.17 

0.39 


83.78 

10.67 

76.29 

6.26 

8.15 

0.66 


0.36 

66.81 


0.84 

20.03 
3.22 
0.14 

16.87 
1.15 

14.06 
0.24 

28.38 


56.69 

10.84 
6.62 
0.34 
2.13 
0.31 
59.63 
43.74 


11.67 


99.51 
82.49 
98.68 
39.26 

100.00 
99.61 

100.00 
18.81 

90.29 
25.32 
94.24 
92.69 
99.46 

100.00 
99.60 
44.31 

100.00 
99.29 

80.03 
96.67 
99.96 
86.63 
98.82 
82.34 
99.75 
70.48 
100.00 
100.00 

49.96 
90.34 
91.29 
100.00 
98.36 
99.99 
42.44 
54.41 


89.03 


0.49 
17.61 

1.37 
60.74 


0.49 


81.19 

9.71 
74.68 
6.76 
7.31 
0.64 


0.40 
55.69 


0.71 

19.97 
8.33 
0.05 

14.47 
1.18 

17.66 
0.26 

29.52 


50.04 
9.66 
8.71 


1.64 

0.01 

57.66 

45.59 


10.97 


A  comparison  of  the  percentages  in  the  above  table  will 
indicate  the  average  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females 
at  work  in  the  stated  industries  for  the  two  years,  as  well  as 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  said  proportion  in  the  stated 
period. 

In  reviewing  the  above  table  we  find  for  both  years  that  in 

nine  industries,  or  15.52  per  cent,  of  all  the  industries,  female 

help  largely  predominates.    Thus,  the  clothing  industry  shows 

an  average  of  about  80  per  cent  of  all  employes  to  be  females ; 

confectionery,  cradters,  etc.,  about  51  per  cent;  cotton  and  linen 

g(x>d3,  about  61  per  cent. ;  furs,  gloves,  etc.,  about  58  per  cent  j 
43 
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knit  goods^  about  82^  per  cent.;^  laundries,  about  75  per  cent; 
mixed  textiles,  about  56  per  cent. ;  straw  goods,  about  53  per 
cent,  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  about  59  per  cent 

Other  industries  where  the  proportions  of  female  employes 
range  from  28  per  cent  to  45  per  cent,  are  five  in  number ;  boots 
and  shoes,  about  32  per  cent ;  boxes,  about  28  per  cent. ;  cigars, 
etc.,  about  28  per  cent ;  soap,  lye,  etc.,  about  29  per  cent,  and 
miscellaneous,  about  45  per  cent  Nine  industries,  where  the 
proportion  of  female  employes  are  shown  to  be  from  10  to  21 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed,  are:  Burial 
cases,  etc.,  chairs,  fancy  articles,  food  preparations,  lager  beer, 
paper  and  pulp,  saddlery,  harness,  etc.,  sheet  metal  goods,  and 
toys  and  games.  Eleven  industries  have  less  that  10,  but  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  females  employed. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  some  industries  no  females  are 
employed.  Of  such  there  were  nine  in  1896  and  eleven  in  1897. 
In  thirty-one  industries  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  prac- 
tically remained  unchanged  in  the  two  years,  the  difference 
ranging  from  0.01  per  cent,  to  0.91  per  cent. ;  in  other  words, 
the  change  in  no  case  reached  1  per  cent. 

In  this  slight  variation  of  the  thirty-one  industries  mentioned, 
nine  showed  an  increase  and  twenty-two  a  decrease.  Nine 
industries  show  an  increased  number  of  female  help  in  1897. 
over  1896,  ranging  from  6.58  per  cent  in  food  preparations,  to 
1.05  per  cent  in  beverages  (not  spiritous).  The  increases  in 
other  industries  being,  burial  cases,  caskets,  etc.,  4.62  per  cent; 
cigars  and  tobacco,  2.97  per  cent ;  confectionery,  etc.,  4.20  per 
cent.;  furs,  gloves,  etc.,  5.57  per  cent;  sheet  metal  goods,  3.60 
per  cent ;  trunks,  valises,  etc.,  2.09  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous, 
1.85  per  cent. 

Decreases  in  the  same  period  are  shown  in  10  industries,  vary- 
ing from  6.65  per  cent  in  straw  goods,  down  to  1.14  per  cent  in 
soap,  lye,  etc.  The  balance  are  chemical  preparation,  showing 
2.16  per  cent. ;  chairs,  2.23  per  cent ;  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
2.29  per  cent ;  fancy  articles,  1.82  per  cent ;  knit  goods,  2.59 
per  cent ;  saddlery,  etc.,  1.40  per  cent ;  toys  and  games,  1.18 
per  cent.,  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  2.07  percent 
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WAGES  PAID. 

The  tables  appertaining  to  wa^es  will  be  found  on  pages  589 
and  622,  and  include  total  wages  paid  by  industries,  average 
yearly  earnings  and  classified  weekly  wages. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  wage-earners  only  are  considered 
in  the  wage  tables;  amounts  paid  to  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  are 
not  included. 

In  the  following  table  we  reproduce  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
in  the  seven  industries  presented  heretofore,  as  well  as  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  all  industries. 


INDU8TBIS8. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
er d. 


Total  Amount  Paid 

IN  Wages  During 

THc  Ybas. 


1896. 


18»7. 


Inckbasb  C+)  OB 

DeCRBARB  (— )  DT 
1807. 


1896. 


1897. 


I 


Flour  and  feed  

Lager  beer  >... 

Leather  a, 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 
Machines  and  machinery  .. 

Paper  and  pnlp  

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Other  industries 


All  indufftries 


86 

$647,830 

1686,731 

+  $38,901 

71 

1.649.640 

1.686.468 

+     36.828 

S3 

1,790,671 

2.028,342 

+  287,771 

168 

8.904,846 

4.666,264 

+  662,019 

86 

2,195,742 

2,843,671 

+  147.929 

84 

1,243.243 

1.240.476 

—     2,767 

73 

1,086,510 

1.169.449 

+     72.939 

948 

19.332,041 

22,971,643 

+3,639.602 

1  1.499 

31,749,822 

36.683,044 

4.833.222 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


6.73 

2.23 

13.28 

16.95 

6.78 

0.22 

6.71 

18.88 


+  16.22 


The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  "all  industries"  for  the 
year  1896  was  $31,749,822,  and  for  1897  it  was  $36,583,044, 
a  gain  of  $4,833,222,  or  15.22  per  cent.  All  of  the  industries 
referred  to  in  the  above  table  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid,  with  the  exception  of  paper  and  pulp,  which  shows 
the  slight  decrease  of  0.22  per  cent.  "The  greatest  gain  was  in 
lumber,  both  in  an^unt  and  percentage,  being  $662,019,  or 
16.95  per  cent.  Leather:  comes  next,  with  an  increase  of 
$237,711,  or  13.28  per  cent.  Flour  and  feed,  and  machines  and 
machinery  each  show  a  percentage  of  increase  of  6.73,  while 
sash,  doors,  etc,  was  nearly  the  same,  or  6.71  per  cent.,  and 
lager  beer  shows  an  increase  of  2.23  per  cent 

In  the  industries, .  other  than  the  seven  enumerated,  the 
increase  was  $3,639,602,  or  18.83  per  cent. 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 


The  average  yearly  earnings  in  the  same  seven  industries, 
with  the  average  for  all  industries,  are  brought  forward  in  the 
next  table : 


Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
ered. 


AvBRAQE  Yearly 
Earninos. 


1896. 


1897. 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decrease  (-)  in 

1897. 


1896. 


1897. 


Flonr  and  feed  

Lager  beer  

Leather  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 
Machines  and  machinery  .. 

Paper  and  pulp 

Bash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Other  Industries  


All  industries 


86 

$500.30 

$518.31 

+  $18.01 

71 

526.54 

542.62 

+   16.08 

33 

412.57 

426.66 

+   14.09 

168 

338.26 

386.09 

+   47.83 

86 

508.63 

522.44 

+   13.81 

.34 

398.85 

393.71 

—   5.14 

73 

338.79 

830.61 

—   8.18 

948 

392.13 

413.40 

+   21.27 

1,499 

$386.63 

$416.79 

+  $30.16 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


3.59 
3.06 
3.41 
14.14 
2.71 
1.30 
2.41 
5.42 


+     7.80 


Average  yearly  earnings  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  each  industry  by  the  aggregate  average 
number  of  persons  employed  therein,  without  discrimination  as 
to  sex  or  age.  Where  returns  similar  to  those  from  which  these 
tables  are  derived  are  received  each  year,  the^  averages,  like  the 
above,  are  useful  in  comparison,  and  from  that  standpoint  show 
the  relative  condition  in  each  vear. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  in  "all  industries,"  as  shown  by 
the  final  line  in  the  above  table,  was  $386.63  in  1896,  and 
$416.79  in  1897,  a  gain  of  $30.16,  of  7.80  per  cent 

Among  the  seven  industries  considered,  paper  and  pulp,  and 
gash,  doors,  etc.,  show  a  slight  decrease,  being  1.30  per  cent,  for 
the  first  and  2.41  per  cent,  for  the  last  mentioned. 

The  lumber  industry  shows  the  greatest  increase  in  the  yearly 
earnings  i>er  emiploye,  being  14.14  per  cent.  Sn  flour  and  feed 

the  gain  wae  3.59  per  cent.;  lager  beer,  3.05  per  cent;  leather, 
3.41  per  cent;  machines  and  machinery,  2.71  per  cent,  and  in 
the  other  industries  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  was  5.42  pe^ 
cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  average  yearly  eaminga 
do  not  altogether  indicate  the  rate  of  wages,  as  many  contingen- 
cies may  affect  these  averages.     They  should  be  closely  com* 
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pared  with,  the  data  respecting  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
the  length  of  time  in  operation,  the  employment  of  a  larger 
number  of  females  and  minors  in  one  year,  as  compared  with 
another,  for  all  these  different  elements  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  average  yearly  earnings.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  carefully  considered  before  any  deductions  are  drawn  from 
them. 

When  the  industries  are  compared  with  one  another,  wide 
differences  appear  in  the  average  amoimt  of  yearly  earnings. 

In  industries  showing  the  highest  averages  it  is  usually  found 
that  male  adults  are  largely  employed,  and  in  other  cases  the 
difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  relative  degree  of  skill  required 
in  the  different  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  lower  averages  of  yearly  earn- 
ings are  found  it  is  generally  in  industries  where  the  manu- 
facture permits  the  employment  of  a  large  proportion  of  females 
and  young  persons. 

To  more  fully  demonstrate  tfe  points  above  referred  to,  the 
following  table  is  brought  out. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  in  each  industry  for  the  yeftrs 
1896  and  1897,  together  with  the  proportions  of  males  and 
females  employed  therein  during  the  same  period,  are  presented. 
With  the  facts  above  referred  to  and  an  examination  of  the  table 
itself,  a  further  review  of  it  is  unnecessary. 


Industbibs. 


m 

■kr   ^4   ^^ 

< 


Pbscbktaob 

of  numbbb  of 

Pebsons  Em- 

plotbd  dub- 

INO    THE  YbAB 
BT  SBX. 


1896. 


1896. 


e 

III 

< 


Pbbcbntaob 

of  numbbb  of 

Pbbsons  Bk- 

plotbd  dub- 

INO  TBB   YbAB 

btSbz. 


Male«. 


Fe- 
males. 


1897. 


1897. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males^ 


AfrlCBltiinl  implements  I  1588.70 

ArtlBBBB'  tools  and  hardware  spedal-j 

ties  I  474.38 

Beverages     (not     spirituous,     softi 

drinks)     444.43[ 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 468*19 

Boots  and  shoes 278.07 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper)...... 281.82 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 284.27 

Brooms,  bmshes,  and  baskets 290.46 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc....  828.46 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 600.04 


99.96 

100.00 

92.89 
99.64 
68.69 
71.81 
100.00 
97.88 
81.02 
99.46 


0.06 


7.11 

0.86 

31.41 

28.69 


2.12 

18.98 
0.64 


1608.18 

412.20 

466.28 
494.97 
298.81 
802.97 
284.88 
801.87 
880.26 
448.76 


99.94 

100.00 

91.84 
99.96 
67.86 
71.66 
100.00 
96.07 
76.40 
99.62 


0.01 


8.16 

0.04 

82.15 

28.44 


1.9t 

2l.i» 

O.tt 
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Industbies. 


• 

-     • 

18  He. 

PaaCENTAOS 

of  numbkb  of 
Pebsons  Em- 
ploted  dub- 

INO  THE  Year, 
BT  Sex. 


1896. 


Pebcemtags 
OF  Number  of 
Pebsokb  Ek- 
PLOYED  Dur- 
ing THE  Year, 
BT  Sex. 


1897. 


189 


«* 


Males. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Chairs  

Chemical  preparations  

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing  

Coal  and  wood 

Confectionery,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus..... 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods  

Electrical    and    gas    apparatus    and 
supplies  


'■••■•••••< 


Electrical   and    gas   lighting   power 

and  street  railway  j 

Fancy  articles   I 

Flour  and  feed  

Food  preparations  .. 

Furniture  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens  . 
Grain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)   

Knit  goods   


Lager  beer  

Laundries  

Leather    

Lithographing  and  engraving  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles  

Malt  

Machines  and  machinery  

Mixed  textiles  , 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals.. 


Paper  and  pulp  

Printers'  supplies  

Railway  equipment  

Saddlery,   harness,   etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings. 

Sheet  metal  goods  , 

Ship  and  boat  building  

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading  

Stone,  (marble,  granite,  etc.) 


Straw  goods  

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woden  ware 

Woolen  and   worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous  


All  industries 


278.27 
G21.15 
459.22 
290,16 
453.35 
334.00 
360.36 
344.63 
202.44 

467.13 


587.»7 

302.97 

500.301 

430.23 

293.35 

341.04 

603.25 

447.69 

381.48 

202.00 

626.54 

28S.00 

412.57 

473.001 

338.26 

568.25 

508.63 

219.70 

409.771 

518.00 

398.86 
373.83 
562.68 
344.24 
338.79 
360.11 
628.85 
377.34 
267.67 
461.17 

348.09 
259.95 
308.96 
296.22 
353.50 
318.51 
265. 9S 
330.40 


$386.63' 


88.90 
81.03 
73.24 
20.16 
99.72 
51.04 
99.30 
100.00 
38.14 

96.64 


99.64 
81.69 
99.49 
89.07 
97.72 
44.83 
-99.61 
100.00 
100.00 
16.22 

89.43 
24.71 
94.74 
91.851 
99.35 

100.00 
99.64 
43.19 

100.00 
99.16 

79.97 
96.78 
99.86 
84.13 
98.85 
86.94 
99.76 
71.62 
100.00 
100.00 

43.31 
89.16 
93.38 
99.66 
97.87 
99.69 
40.37 
56.26 


I 


88.43 


11.10, 
18.97i 
Jo. <0< 
79.841 

0.28; 
48.96i 

0,70 


61.86 


288.70 

6S6.38 

462.051 

328.51 

499.95 

-Sos.ie 

367.82 

339. S4 
244.71 


4.461    475.75 


0.36 
18.31 

0.51 
10.93 

2.28 
55.17 

0.38 


83.78 

10.67 

75.29 

6.26 

8.15 

0.65 


0.36 
66.81 


0.84 

20.03 
3.22 
0.14 

16.87 
1.15 

14.06 
0.24 

28.38 


56.69 

10.84 

6.62 

0.34' 

2.131 

0.3l| 

59.631 

43.74 


631.75 

324. SO. 

518.31' 

424.40; 

2aS.14| 

820.54 

584.58! 

453.36 

366.72' 

228.11 

642.62 
296.01 
426.66 
504.90 
386.09 
676.71 
522.44 
221.86 
410.41 
676.46 

393.71 
377.64 
664.11 
38d.03 
830.61 
304.16 
422.19 
434.64 
301.06 
460.19 

845.72 

271.44 

321.161 

310.42 

401.37 

318.17 

295.97 

850.65 


91.13 
S3.19 
70.27 
19.75 

100.00 
46.84 
99.43 

100.00 
40.43 

95.72 


99.74 

S3. 51 

99.51 

82.49 

98.631 

39.261 

100.00 
99.51 

100.00 
18.81 

90.29 
26.32 
94.24 
92.691 
99.46 
100.00 
99.60 

44;31 

100.00 
99.29 

80.08 
96.67 
99.96 
85.63 
98.82 
82.34 
99.75 
70.48 
100.00 
100.00 

49.96 
90.34 
91.29 
100.00 
%.86 
99.99 
42.44 
64.41 


11.57'  $416.79- 


89.03 


8.87 
16.81 
29.73 
80.25 

'53!i6 
O.CT 

'69.'57 

4.28 

0.26 
16.49 

0.49 
17.51 

1.37 
60.74 

"o.'ik 
'si'.ii 


9.71 
74.68 
5.7S 
7.31 
0.64 


0.40 
66.0 


0.71 

19.97 
3.33 
0.06 

14.IT 
1.18 

17.66 
0.25 

28.63 


60.04 
9.66 
8.71 


1.64 

O.Ql 

57.56 

46.9 


10.97 


In  connection  with  the  table  above,  we  present  a  classification 
of  the  different  industries  according  to  the  yearly  amount  of 
wages  earned  per  employe.    They  are  formed  into  groups  accord- 
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ing  to  their  class,  that  is,  the  yearly  amount  they  enable  their 
employes  to  earn,  showing  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  all, 
together  with  the  numerical  increase  or  decrease  in  1897. 

The  table  is  self  explanatory  and  we  present  it  without  further 
comment : 


Industries. 


NUMBBB 

OF  In- 
dustries. 


1896 


1897. 


Per  Cent. 

OF  In- 
dustries. 


1896. 


1897. 


Amount  of 

eaminiTs  per  year 

per  emploj'e. 


1896— Chemical  prep'ns,   grain 

and  warehousemeu. 
1897— Chemical  pn»p'ns,    elect. 

and  teas  llghtinfi:  and  8t.  ry's! 

1896— Ajfr.  impl't,  elect,  liflfht-i 
inffand^t.  ry's,  cement,  etc., I 
flour,  lager  beer,  malt, 
machines  and  machinery, 
paints,  etc.,  r*y  equipment, 
ship  building. 

1897— Agr.  impl't,  flour,  lager 
beer,  malt,  machines  and 
machinery,  paint,  ctc.,ry. 
equip*mt,  grain  and  ware- 
houiiemon,  lithographing 
and  engraving 

1896— Art  isans'  tools,  etc . ,  bicy- 
cles, etc.,  cigar«,  etc.,  coal 
and  wood,  elected  suppUes, 
lithographing  and  stone. 

1897— Bicycles,  etc  ,  cigars,  etc., 
coal  and  wood,  elect'cl  sup- 
plies, stone,  soft  beverages, 
iron  (mal.) 

1896— Soft  beverages,  food  prep- 
arations, iron  (malleable), 
leather,  oflSce  and  saloon 
fixtures. 

1897— Food  prep*ns,  leather,  of- 
fice and  saloon  fixtures,  ar- 
tisans* tools,  etc.,  cement, 
etc.,  ship  building,  soap, 
etc.,  wagons,  etc 

1896— Cooking  and  h  eating  ap- 
paratus, iron  (pig),  paper, 
etc.,  orinters'  euppFs,  sheet 
metal  goods,  soap,  lye,  etc, 
wagons,  etc 

1897— Cooking  and  heating  ap* 
paratns,  ircn  (pig),  paper, 
etc.,  printers  supplies, 
burial  cases,  etc.,  confec- 
tionery, lumber,  etc.,  sad- 
dlery, etc.,  miscellaneous... 

1896— Burial  cases,  etc.,  confec- 
tionery, cooperage,  fancy 
articles,  furs,  etc..  lumber, 
etc.,  saddlery,  etc.,  sash, 
doors,  etc.,  straw  goods, 
trunks,  etc.,  woodenware, 
miscellaneous, 

1897— Cooper'ge,  fancy  articles, 
furs,  etc.,  sash,  doors,  etc., 
straw  goods,  trunks,  etc., 
woodenware,  boxes,brooms, 
clothing,  sheet  metal  goods, 
stoves,  etc.,  veneer 


2 


10 


12 


9 


8 


9 


3.45;    3.45   $600  and  over. 


17.24 


12.07 


8.62 


15.52 


12.07 


13.79 


12.07 


13 


20.69 


$500  and  over. 


$450  but  less  than  $500. . 


$400  but  less  than  $450. 


15.52 


22.41 


$350  batles 


400. 


«  -- 


-  1 


+  8 


+  a 


$300  but  less  than  $350.. 


+  1 
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Industries. 


NUMBBB 

opIn- 
dustbibs. 

PebCbkt. 

OP  In- 
dustries. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

Amonnt  of 

earnings  per  year 

per  employe. 


gSca 


1896— Boots,  etc.,  boxes,  brick, 
etc.,  brooms,  etc.,  chairs, 
clothing,  furniture,  laund- 
ries, staves  and  heading, 
toys  and  games,  veneer, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

1897-Boots,  etc.,  brick,  etc., 
chairs,  furniture,  laund- 
ries, toys  and  games, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

1896— Cotton  and  L.  goods,  knit 
goods,  mixed  textiles. 

1897— Cotton  and  L.  goods,  knit 
goods,  mixed  textiles 


All  industries. 


12 

7 

ao.69 

12.07 

3 

3 

5.17 

6.17 

58 

58 

100.00 

100  00 

1290  but  less 


Less  than  $250. 


$300. 


—  S 


*  (=)  tio  change. 

The  tables  containing  the  classified  weekly  wages  for  each 
industry,  and  the  number  of  persons,  classified  as  to  sex  and  age, 
receiving  same  for  the  years  of  1896  and  1897  are  found  on 
pages  593-622. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classified  wage  presentation  for 
"all  industries,"  but  instead  of  numbers  we  make  use  of  per- 
centages : 


Classification  of  Weekly 
Wages. 


Pbbcbntaobs  Of  Waobs  Paid,  by  Sex. 


1896. 


—4 


U 
> 

5  E  ® 


93 


A 


1*1 


J2  iu  • 


9'g 


1897. 


00 


9 

ce  «D  fl 


•ago 


a 
p 

g^E 

«  •  9 


IB5.00  per 

20.00  but 

18.00  but 

16.00  but 

18.00  bat 

13.00  bnt 

11.00  but 

10.00  but 

9.00  but 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

6.60  but 

6.00  but 

4.60  but 

4.00  but 

8.60  but 

8.00  but 

2.60  but 

2.00  but 

1.60  but 

Tinder  H. 


week 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

60  ..... 


and  oyer. 

126.00 

20.00 

18.00 

16.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.60 

6.00 

4.60 

4.00 

3.60 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 


Totals 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.98 

98.74 

98.92 

99.16 

98.64 

97.64 

89.52 

61.49 

39.08 

32.84 

25.38 

16.10 

22.75 

7.881 

7.89 

6.66 


83.31 


0.02 

1.26 

1.06 

0.84 

1.! 

2.01 

8.01 

27.12 

47.95 

37.73 

36.46 

37.54 

25.66 

16.88 

14.81 

15.74 

2.22 

8.27 


0.45 
2.23 
9.48 
10.64 
26.24 
81.89 
29.72 
86.06 
44.24 
42.06 
31.48 
13.34 

6.89 


0.24 

1.91 

2.33 

4.19 

6.78 

16.64 

15.63 

31.56 

36.25 

47.22 

84.44 

2.53 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

[100.00 

97.62 

98.80i 

99.18 

98.08 

96.67 

SS.14 

71.22 

51.98 

26.74 

15.23 

9.47 

8.58 


80.81 


2.38 

1.2D 

0.82 

1.9fii 

2.02 

8.25 

18.16 

34.81 

84.66 

86.67 

16.29 

21.76 

13.16 

15.70 

15.18 

10.46 

7.11 


0.88 
3.27 
lO.U 
12.71 
34.73 
89.32 
66.66 
64.24 
66.44 
68.81 
27.17 
3.49 

8.99 


0.48 

0.84 

O.GS 

1.00 

8.87 

8.88 

17.69 

89.48 

81.41 

81.49 

67.71 


8.0» 


p 
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From  the  percentages  in  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  females 
did  not  share  in  weekly  wages  above  $12  in  1896J  nor  above  that 
of  $11  in  1897.  Employes  under  18  years  of  age  did  not  exceed 
the  classification  of  $7,  but  imder  $8  per  week,  in  any  of  the  two 
years. 

The  percentage  of  males  over  18  years  of  age  received  the 
greater  proportion  of  wages  in  each  class  over  that  of  $5.50,  but 
under  |6  per  week  in  1896,  and  that  of  $5,  but  under  $5.50,  per 

week  in  1897.  A  greater  number  of  females  over  18  years  of  ago 
received  wages  at  the  rate  of  $5,  but  under  $5.50,  per  week  in 
1896  than  in  any  other  single  rate,  being  47.95  per  cent,  of  all 
who  received  the  same  pay,  males  over  18  years  of  age  being  cred- 
ited with  39.08  per  cent.,  males  under  18  years  with  10.64  per 
cent.,  and  females  under  18  years  with  2.33  per  cent. 

The  greatest  percentage  reached  for  females  over  18  years  of 
age  in  1897  was  in  the  class  of  $4.50,  but  under  $5  per  week,  it 
being  34.66  per  cent.  In  the  same  class  males  over  18  years 
received  26.74  per  cent. ;  males  under  18  years  received  34.73 
per  cent.,  and  females  under  i8  years  3.87  per  cent. 

The  largest  percentages  in  the  lower  wage  classes  are,  of 
course,  found  against  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

To  show  the  fluctuations  in  the  different  wage  classes,  we 
present  the  following  analysis  table.  All  industries  are  included. 
In  this  table  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  each  classifica- 
tion, that  is,  males  over  18  years,  females  over  18,  males  under 
18  and  females  under  18,  is  considered  severally  as  representing 
100  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  employes  in  each  wage  class 
constitute  parts  of  this  total,  that  is,  they  are  represented  by  per- 
centages which  make  a  total  of  100. 
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Percemtaoes  of  Wages  Paid,  bt  Ssx. 


Clasbiftcation  of  Weekly 
Wages. 


1896. 


30 


u 

> 
»  »  S 

<— «  eS'S 
^  9i  a 


X  X  £ 

b  u  > 
see  c 


--  w  »-•     ©X  ^ 


c 

MW      W      (^ 


ai  9>  f 

a  4, 


-®  3 


1897 


k  14 

30        C<  Z   X  C 

fi^       >    O  fc«  > 

—      ^  5  ^ 


CS  o  C 


CS 


I 

c 


»2e 


ao 

■  *  c  «  S  ® 
;g'C  >>  i^B^  s  >» 


(All  industries.) 


125.00  per  week  and  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00.... 
18.00  but  under    20.00.... 
15.00  but  under 
13.00  but  under 
12.00  but^under 
11.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

5.50  but  under 
under 


5.0(Jbut 
4.50  but  under 
4.00  but  under 
3.50  but  under 
3.00  but  under 
2.50  but  under 
2.00  but  under 
1.50  but  under 
Under  $1.50 


18.00.. 
15.Q0.. 
13.00.. 
12.00.. 

11.00. 
10.00.. 

9.00.. 

8.0O.. 

7.00.. 

6.00.. 

5.50.. 

5.00.. 

4.50.. 

4.00.. 

3.50.. 

3.00.. 

2.50.. 

2.00.. 


100.00 

1.27 
1.88 
1.83 
4.89 
4.81 
7.13 
3.46' 
7.29 
21.21 
11.55 
17.1SI 
10.46 
1.66 
1.45' 
1.39! 
0.741 
0.581 
0.9dI 
0.171 
0.091 
0.011 


100.00 


100.00(100.00 


*  O.Oll 
0.44, 
0.80 
1.80 
1.59 
3.56; 
9.42 
7.38 
18.031 
16.121 
10.69i 
13.731 
10.821 
3.48' 
1.70 
0.42 
0.01 


1.12, 

3.68! 

3.62 

5.62t 

15.141 

12.941 

15.27 

21.33 

13.25f 

6.751 

1.181 

0.10 


I 
100.001100.00 


0.931 

1.691 

2.871 

5.851 

6.50 

19.91 

21.411 

32.02 

13.171 

4.12! 

1.531 


1.08 

2.08 

2.03 

4.78 

5.23 

8.8S 

3.98 

7.58 

17.82 

12.79 

18.15 

9.77 

1.88 

1.54 


I 
100.00(100.00 


1.10 
1.04 
1.66 
2.S6 
4.3:J" 

10.42 
5.44' 

11.581 


1.48!  20.73!  16.43 


0.59 
0.27 
0.17 


( 


1.49  1.98 
3.27  0.97 
2.39  0.36 
3.38*  0.78 
5.32 
16.151  13.n.i  9.02 
5.681  15.53!  14.06 
11.611  22.851  25.04 
3.691  12.311  20.32 
2.83!  7.531  13.08 
0.761  1.081  6.68 
0.12     0.03!    2.40 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  males  over  18 
years  of  age  received  $9  but  under  $10  per  week  in  1896,  being 
represented  by  21.21  per  cent.,  while  the  percentage  of  that  wage 
class  was  0.33  per  cent,  below  that  of  $7  but  under  $8  per  week 
in  1897,  which  class  for  that  year  slio\vs  the  highest  percentage. 

For  females  over  18  years  of  age,  $5  but  under  $5.50  per  week 
appears  to  represent  the  highest  x>^rcen1?age  for  1896,  being 
18.03  per  cent.;  but  mi  1897  a  greater  number  received  a 
weekly  wage  of  |4.50  but  under  |5  per  week,  being  repre- 
sented by  20.73  -per  cent. 

For  males  under  18  years  of  age  $3  but  under  $3.50  per  week 
seems  to  have  been  most  commonly  paid  during  both  years,  a 
greater  number  receiving  that  than  any  other  w^age  class.  The 
percentage  for  1896  being  21.33  per  cent.,  increasing  in  1897  to 
22.85  per  cent. 

The  greatest  percentage  for  females  under  18  years  of  age 
in  any  wage  class  for  1896  was  22.02,  for  $2.50  but  under  $3 
per  week;  but  for  1897  the  greatest  percentage  is  changed  for 
$3  but  under  $3.50  per  week,  being  25.04  per  cent. 
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The  next  and  final  table  in  relation  to  wages  is  a  classification 
of  weekly  wages  for  1896  and  1897,  embracing  all  industries, 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  wages  in  each  specified  class 
and  the  percentage  each  class  bears  to  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  all  industries,  as  follows : 


Classification  of  Weekly  Wages. 


1897. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


$25.00  and  over— Male  over  18  years 

20.00  but  under  $25.00— Male  over  IS  years. 
18.00  but  under  20.00— Male  over  IS  years. 
15.00  but  under  18.00— Male  over  18  years. 
13.00  but  under    15.00— Male  over  18  years. 

$12.00  but  under  $13.00— 

Male  over  IS  years 

Female  over  18  years 


1,030 
1.533' 
1.4961 
3,9901 
3.924i 


5,819 
1 


^.00  but  under  $12.00- 

Male  over  18  years  

Female   over  18  years. 


^0.00  but  under  $11.00— 
Male  over  18  years   . 
Female  over  18  years. 


^9.00  but  under  $10.00— 

Male  over  18  y.ears  .... 
Female  over  18  years. 


$8.00  but  under  $9.00— 

Male  over  18  years  . 
Female  over  18  years. 


T7.00  but  under  $8.00— 

Male  over  18  years.... 
Female  over  18  years  .. 

Male  under  18  years 

Female  under  18  years 


16.00  but  under  $7.00- 

Male  over  18  years 

Female  over  18  years... 
Male  under  18  years... 
Female  under  18  years 


2.8231 
36: 


5.94S 
65! 


17.2921 
146 

I 

I 

9,3S0| 

129| 


14,007. 

288 

65 


16.50  but  under  $6.00— 

Male  over  18  years   

Female  over  18  years  .. 

Male  under  18  years 

Female  under  18  years 

^.00  but  under  $5.50— 

Male  over  18  years 

Female  over  18  years  . 
Male  under  18  years  .. 
Female  under  18  years 

^.50  but  under  $5.00- 

Male  over  IS  years 

Female  over  18  years  . . , 

Male  under  18  years  

Female  under  18  years. 

14.00  but  under  $4.50- 

Male  over  18  years  

Female  over  18  years... 
Male  under  18  years  .... 
Female  under  18  years.. 


8,526! 
7G3 
212 
23 


1.356 

59S: 

209, 

421 


1.1901 
1,4601 
324 
71' 


1.1361 
1,305! 

873! 

145 

! 

i 

6<13' 
866' 
746' 
161] 


1 

1.0.- 

! 

861 

1.56 

1,674 

1.53 

1.632 

4.08 

3.860 

4.09 

4.194 

6.94i      7,156 


2.S9i 
0.03 


6.07, 
0.07 


3,193 

78 


6,117, 
74 


17.67     14,357 
0.15,         118 


9.5S    10,321 
0.13         202 


14.31 
0.29 
0.07 


8.71 
0.7S 
0.22 
0.02 


1.37! 
0.611 
0.21' 
0.04' 


1.22' 
1.49 
0.33  ; 
0.07'' 


1.161 
1.33' 
0.9^)' 
O.l.V 


11 


14.633 

307 

133 

61 


7,878 

738 

293 

30 


1.515' 

386 

215 

11 


1,244 

821 

304 

24 


1.1.35 
1.471 

1,474 
164' 


0.62 
O.SS' 
0.76' 
0.161 


477 
1,145 
1.231 

278 


0.86 
1.68 
1.63 
3.87 
4.20 


7.17 


3.20 
0.08 


6.13 
0.07 


14.39 
0.12 


10.35 
0.20 


14.68 
0.31 
0.13 
0.06 


7.89 
0.75 
0.29 
0.03 


1.53 
0,38 
0.21 
0.01 


1.25 
0.83 
0.31 
0.03 


1,14 
1.48 
1.4S 
0.16 


0.48 
1.16 
1.24 
0.28 
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ClaseificatioD  of  weekly  wages. 


1896. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


1897. 


No. 


Per 
ceat. 


$3.60  but  under  |4.00-< 

Male  over  18  years 

Female  over  18  years  . 
Male  under  18  years  .. 
Female  under  18  years 

18.00  but  under  13.50— 

Male  over  18  years 

Female  orer  18  j^ears  . 
Male  under  18  years  . 
Female  under  18  years 

12.60  but  under  $3.00— 

Male  over  18  years 

Female  over  18  years... 
Male  under  18  years... 
Female  under  18  years 

12.00  but  under  $2.50- 

Male  over  18  years 

Female  over  18  years... 
Male  under  18  jears... 
Female  under  18  years 

11.60  but  under  $2.00— 

Male  over  18  years  ... 
Female  oyer  18  years  . . 
Male  under  18  years  .. 
Female  under  18  years. 

Under  $1.50- 

Female  over  18  years  . 
Male  under  18  years  ... 
Female  under  18  years 

Totals  


477 

1.112 

880 

493 


776 

875 

1,230 

530 


1361 
282 
764 
645 


73 
137 
389 
326 


12 

34 

68 

102 


1 

6 

38 


0.48 
1.13 
0.91 
0.50 


0.79 
0.89 
1.26 
0.54 


0.14 
0.28 
0.78 
0.57 


0.08 
0.14 
0.39 
0.33 


0.01 
0.03 
0.06 
0.11 


0.04 


97.867)  100.00 

1 


201 
676 
408 

0.20 
0.68 
0.40 

54 

97 
206 

0.05 
0.09 
0.21 

3- 

74 


•••••••I 


99.753 


0.07 


100.00 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  1896  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  employed  received  a  wage  of  $9  but  under  $10  per  week, 
as  has  already  been  stated  in  a  preceding  analysis.  In  1897, 
however,  the  greatest  number  of  persons  received  a  wage  of  $7 
but  under  f$8  per  week,  the  number  receiving  $9  but  under  $10 
per  week  being  a  close  second.  The  sharp  decrease  in  1897  in 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  $9  but  under  $10  per  week  is 
probably  to  some  extent  accounted  for  in  the  increased  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  more  than  |9  per  week  in  said  year. 

The  above  table  also  reveals  that  in  1896,  44,103  persona 
received  in  Aveekly  w^ages  from  $9  to  $25  and  over,  and  in  1897, 
43,314  persons  did  the  same.  This  is  45.06  per  cent,  of  all  per- 
sons employed  in  1896,  and  43.42  per  cent  in  1897,  or,  in  other 
words,  nearly  half  of  all  the  persons  employed  received,  from 
$9  to  $25  and  over  per  week  for  both  years. 
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In  the  smaller  weekly  wages,  or  from  $5  per  week  and  down, 
females  and  the  young  persons  largely  predominate. 

The  analysis  given  the  last  two  preceding  tables  is  also 
more  or  less  applicable  to  the  table  above. 


PBOPORTION  OF  BUSINESS  DONE. 

The  industry  presentation  relating  to  the  proportion  of  busi- 
ness done  is  found  in  a  table  on  page  623. 

In  computing  the  proportion  of  business  done  in  any  jndustry, 
the  total  productive  capacity  of  the  establishments  comprising 
such  industry,  with  their  present  facilities  for  turning  out  goods, 
is  made  the  basis,  and  this  greatest  capacity  is  callcl  100  per 
cent.  An  establishment  turning  out  goods  equal  to  three-quar- 
ters of  this  greatest  capacity,  the  proportion  of  business  done 
would  be  called  75  per  cent.,  and  if  the  product  reached  only  one- 
half  of  what  could  be  turned  out  it  would  be  considered  50  per 
cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  in 
all  industries,  comprising  1,499  establishments,  was  69.53  per 
cent,  in  1896,  and  ^l-SO  per  cent,  in  1897,  an  increase  of  2.27 
per  cent. 

To  further  show  in  a  consise  way  the  difference  in  the  average 
proportion  of  business  done  in  the  different  industries,  and  for  a 
better  comparison  of  the  two  years  under  consideration,  we  pre- 
sent a  classification  of  percentages  indicating  the  proportion  of 
business  done,  the  number  of  industries  in  each  group  or  class, 
and  the  relative  percentages  which  such  group  or  class  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  industries,  as  follows : 


Classification. 

nuhbeb  of 
Industbixs. 

Percentages. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

Under  60.00  per  cent 

26 
6 
2 

3 

17 

82 

4 

1 

16.79 
26.31 
43.86 
10.68 
3.61 

6.26 

00.00  but  under  70.00  ner  cent 

29.83 

70.00  but  under  80.00  oer  cent 

66.14 

80.00  bat  under  90.00  per  cent..... 

7.02 

90.00  ner  cent,  and  over 

1.76 

Totals 

67 

67 

100.00 

100.00 
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From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  class  reporting  the 
average  proportion  of  business  done  to  be  70  but  under  80  per 
cent,  includes  more  industries  than  any  of  the  others,  being  43.86 
per  cent,  of  all  industries  in  1896,  and  56.14  per  cent  in  1897. 
A  sharp  decrease  is  noted  in  the  class  "under  60  per  cent.,^'  there 
being  nine  industries  in  this  class  in  1896,  or  15.79  per  cent,  of 
all,  dropping  to  three  industries  in  1897,  representing  5.26  per 
cent. 

Combining  the  three  classes  showing  the  highest  percentage, 
we  find  that  they  represent  57.90  per  cent,  of  all  industries  in 
1896,  and  64.91  per  cent,  in  1897. 

The  average  proportion  of  business  done  in  the  seven  specified 
industries  is  brought  forward  in  the  following  tuble: 


INDU8TBIK8. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
ered. 


AVEBAOB    PbOPOH- 
TION  OP    fiUHlMBSS 

Dome. 


1896. 


1897. 


Inckeabb  (+)  OB  Db- 

CBEASB  (— )  IN  1897. 


Proportion 


Percentage 


Flour  and  feed 

Imger  beer  

Leather  , 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 
Machines  and  machinery  ... 

Paper  and  pulp 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Other  industries*  


All  industries 


86 

70.37 

75.27 

+ 

4.90 

71 

61.35 

64.34 

+ 

2.99 

33 

73.69 

79.61 

+ 

5.92 

168 

61.20 

70.00 

+ 

8.80 

86 

64.84 

68.01 

+ 

3.17 

34 

83.20 

83.00 

— . 

0.20 

73 

66.25 

69.76 

+ 

3.51  1 

928 

69.55 

71.65 

+ 

2.10 

1,479 

69.53 

71.80 

f 

2.27 

■I- 
■I- 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 


6.96 
4.87 
8.03 
14.37 
4.88 
0.24 
5.29 
3.02 


+ 


3.26 


♦  Railway  equipment  omitted.    - 

With  the  exception  of  paper  and  pulp,  which  shows  the  slight 
decrease  of  0.20  per  cent,  in  proportion  of  business  done,  all 
the  industries  in  the  above  table  show  a  gain  over  1896,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  found  in  lumber,  lath,  etc.,  it  being  8.80  per 
cent.  Leather  comes  next,  with  5.92  per  cent,  and  flour  and  feed 
with  4.90  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  lager  beer  industry  is 
the  lowest  in  the  group,  being  2.99  per  cent.  The  other  indus- 
tries, aside  from  the  seven,  indicate  2.10'  per  cent,  increase,  and 
for  all  industries  2.27  per  cent. 


DAYS  IN  OPEBATION. 


The  table  containing  the  statistical  information  in  relation  to 
the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  is  found  on  page  625. 

From  that  page  we  reproduce  the  final  lines,  showing  that  the 
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average  number  of  days  in  operation  for  all  industries  was 
263.40  in  1896,  and  270.81  in  1897,  an  increase  of  7.41  days. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  comparison  of  the  time  in  opera- 
tion in  the  several  industries,  we  present  the  following  condensed 
table. 

The  time  in  operation  is  arranged  into  classes  or  groups  with 
the  number  of  industries  belonging  in  each  group,  and  the  rela- 
tive percentages  which  each  group  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
industries,  as  follows : 


Classification  of  Dats  in  Opbbation. 


numbsb  of 
Industsibs. 


1896. 


1897. 


Pebcentaobs. 


1896. 


1897. 


Under  200  days  

200  days  but  under  280  days  . 
230  days  but  under  260  days 
960  days  bnt  nnder  270  days.. 
270  days  bnt  nnder  290  days 
280  days  bnt  nnder  800  days  . 
800  days  and  over 


Totals 


8 

2 

6.17 

5 

2 

8.62 

11 

7 

18.96 

9 

n 

16.62 

19 

2S 

32.76 

4 

7 

6.90 

7 

6 

12.07 

68 

68 

100.00 

8.45 
8.46 
12.07 
18.96 
89.66 
12.07 
10.84 


100.00 


In  the  foregoing  table  we  find  the  industries  that  were  in 
operation  from  270  to  290  days  to  be  the  most  numerous  in 
both  years.  In  1896  they  constituted  32.76  per  cent,  and  in 
1897,  39.66  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  industries.  A 
decrease  is  noted  in  the  first  three  classes,  or  up  to  230  but 
under  250  days,  with  one  industry  less  in  the  class  representing 
300  days  and  over. 

However,  combining  the  last  three  classes,  or  groups,  it  is 
found  that  the  industries  in  operation  from  270  to  300  days  and 
over  comprised  51.72  per  cent,  of  all  industries  in  1896,  and 
62.07  per  cent,  in  1897. 

In  the  following  table  the  average  number  of  days  in  opera- 
tion in  the  seven  selected  industries  is  shown : 
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Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
ered. 


AvBRAGE  Number 
OF  Days  in 
Operation. 


Incrbabe  (+)  OR 
Decrease  (— >  of 

1^. 


Days. 


Percent- 


age. 


Flour  and  feed 

Lager   beer    

Leather 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 
Machines  and  machinery... 

Paper  and  pulp 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Other  indnstrles 


86 
71 
83 
168 
86 

73 
fun 

mo 


All  industries  J  1,499 


263.66 
801.37 
280.16 
190.38 
272.64 
288.78 
248.02 
263.38 


263.40 


271.42 
300.97 
298.03 
203.91 
282.88 
287.85 
2^7.14 
270.88 


270.81 


7.76 

0.40 

12.87 

13.63 

10.24 

0.93 

9.12 

7.40 


+  7.41 


+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 


2.94 
O.IS 

4.e9 

7.U 
3.75 
0.S5 
8.67 
2.81 


8.81 


In  the  above  table  two  industries,  lager  beer  and  paper  and 
pulp,  show  a  slight  decrease  in  1897,  being  lees  than  one-half  day 
in  the  one  and  less  than  one  day  in  the  other.  Flour  and  feed 
exhibits  an  increase  of  nearly  8  days;  leather,  about  13  days; 
lumber,  lath,  etc.,  about  14  days;  machines  and  machinery, 
about  10  days,  and  sash,  doors,  etc.,  about  9  days.  The  increase 
in  the  other  industries  aside  from  the  seven  was  over  seven  days, 
and  the  average  gain  in  all  industries  the  same. 


The  following  summary  reproduces  the  leading  statistical 
facts  relative  to  all  industries : 


Classification. 


Increase  (+)  os 

Dbcbbasb  <— ) 

IN  1897. 


Amount, 


Per 

cent. 


Number  of  private  firms J 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  partners 

Namber  of  stockholders 

Amount  of  capital  invested 

Value  of  stock  used  

Valae  of  goods  mad<r  and  work  done.. 
Persons  employed: 

vAverage  number  

Smallest  number 

Greatest  number , 

Excess  of  greatest    over  smallest 

number  

Total  amount  paid  in  wages... r....,., 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  proportion  of  business  done.... 
Average  number  of  days  iu  operation.. 


|lfi5.162.906in69,946.67S  + 


619 

614 

1.134 

7.214 

1175.906.124 

187.027.266 


6251+ 
606 


1,326 
7.716 
1189.760.669 
198.130.070 


80,061 
65.669 
99.546 

38,977 

$31,749,822 

1386.63 

69.63 

263.40 


87.684 

71,207 

109,839 

38,632 

186,583.044 

1416.79 

71.80 

270.81 


+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


6 

6 

191 

502 

118.866.545 

|liaQ2.804 

$14,798,767 

7.488 
^  5.638 
*     10.283 


4,665 
$4,888,222 

2 

7.41 


4-    0.99 

-  0.S8 

16.84 

6.96 

7.87 

12.76 

9.63 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


9.36 

8.60 

10.S3 


+ 

+ 

Ifi-f 

27  + 


13.70 
16JS 

8.as 

+    8.81 
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Comparisons  in  the  above  table  will  be  more  comprehensive 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  items  of  which  the  table  is 
composed  are  the  totals  from  returns  rendered  by  identical  estab- 
lishments reporting  for  each  year. 

With  but  one  exception,  for  every  item  of  the  above  table  the 
percentages  indicate  an  increase.  That  exception  is  in  the  num- 
ber of  corporations,  which  show  a  decline  of  0.98  per  cent. 
Private  firms  correspondingly  gains  by  about  the  same  percent- 
age. The  number  of  partners  increased  16.84  per  cent.,  and 
though  the  number  of  corporations  show  a  slight  decrease,  the 
number  of  stockholders  nevertheless  increased  6.90  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  increased  to 
the  extent  of  7.87  per  cent.;  value  of  stock  used,  12.76  per  cent., 
and  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  9.53  per  cent.  An 
increase  of  9.o5  per  cent  is  shown  in  the  average  number  of  per* 
sons  employed — 8.60  2)er  cent,  in  the  smallest  number,  and  10.33 
per  cent,  in  the  greatest  number — ^wliile  the  excess  of  greatest 
over  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  indicates  an  increase 
of  13.70  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  exhibits  an  increase  of  15.22 
per  cent.,  and  an  increaso  of  7.80  per  cent,  is  shown  for  the 
average  yearly  earnings.  The  average  proportion  of  business 
done,  based  u])on'  the  full  {)roductiv'3  capacity  of  the  establish- 
ments, was  greater  by  3.26  jx^r  cent  in  1897  than  in  1896,  and 
the  average  number  of  days  in  o})eration  exceeded  1896  by  2.81 
per  cent. 

By  the  term,  ^'value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,"  made  use 
of  in  this  report  thus  far,  is,  of  course,  meant  the  gross  value  of 
the  goods  made,  or  their  selling  price,  in  other  words,  the  gross 
product.  We  shall  in  the  next  table  make  use  of  the  term  ^'in- 
dustry product,"  and  an  explanation  of  the  term  is  necessary. 

If  wo  subtract  from  the  value  of  goods  made  (gross  product; 
the  value  of  stock  and  other  materials  consumexl  in  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  in  the  diflFerent  industries,  we  have  remaining 
the  actual  result  of  the  productive  forces  in  the  industry,  that  is, 
the  produ(*t  created  above  the  value  of  stock  and  materials  used. 
To  this  balance  or  remainder  Ave  apply  the  term  "industry  prod- 
uct." This  industry  product  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Labor, 
44 
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as  one  of  th©  leading  factors  of  production,  receives  its  share  of 
the  product  in  the  form  of  wages ;  the  other  part  remaining  as  a 
fund  from  which  are  paid  profits,  freight,  salaries,  insurance,  in- 
terest, rents,  repairs,  commissions,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  "a  profit 
and  minor  expense  fund." 

A  series  of  separate  tables  are  next  given  for  the  seven  selected 
industries,,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between  the  two  years, 
1896  and  1897.  Some  of  the  items  made  use  of  are  reproduced 
from  preceding  tables,  but  the  points  brought  out  in  these  tables 
are  the  actual  product  per  $1,000  of  capital  invested,  the  average 
product  per  en^ploye,  based  both  upon  the  industry  product  and 
the  gross  product;  the  percentage  of  the  industry  product,  as 
well  as  the  gross  product  paid  in  wages ;  the  percentage  devoted 
to  other  expenses  based  both  on  gross  and  industry  product ;  the 
percentage  of  profit  and  other  expense  fund  of  capital  invested, 
and  the  average  investment  to  each  partner  or  stockholder. 

The  first  table  in  the  series  is  for : 

FLOUR  AND  FEED  (86  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Classification. 


1896.       1897. 


Amount  of  capital  invested 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  and  other  materials  used  In  production 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  srtock  and  ma- 
terials)   

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product  less  wages).. 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor 
expenses  

Percentage  of  profit  and  minor  eM>ense  fund  of  capital  invested 

Product  per  $1,000  capital  invested  (industry  product) 

Average  product  per  employe  (Industry  product) 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses    I 

Averag^e  Investment  to  each  partner  or  stockholder 

Average  gross  product  to  each  employe 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employe •. 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 


$6.449.U6 
19.1$6,223 
15.889.410 

3.296.813 

&47.830 

2.748.983 

16.62 

83.38 

42.63 

511.20 

3,010.71 

2.86 

14.33 
15.068 
17.522 
500.90 

1.095 


17.411.133 
22.016.981 
18.724,577 

3.292,404 

586.731 

2,705.673 

17.82 

82.18 

36.68 

430.75 

2.908.4S 

2.66 

12.29 
12.466 
19.245 
518.31 

1.144 


The  percentage  of  the  industry  product  paid  in  wages  in  the 
above  industry  is  16.62  in  1896  and  17.82  in  1897,  an  increase 
in  the  latter  year.  Comparing  this  with  the  percentage  of  the 
gross  product  paid  in  wages,  we  find  it  to  be  2.86  per  cent,  iu 
1896,  and  2.66  per  cent,  in  1897,  or  a  slight  decrease  for  the  lat- 
ter year.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  difference,  namely,  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  allotted  to  wages  considered  from  the 
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point  of  industry  product,  and  a  decrease  for  the  same  year  when 
considered  from  the  point  of  gross  product,  is  found  by  examin- 
ing the  value  of  the  gross  product  and  the  value  of  stock  and  ma- 
terials used.  It  is  seen  that  the  value  of  the  gross  product  in 
1897  is  14.75  per  cent  in  excess  over  that  of  1896,  but  the  value 
of  stock  and  materials  consumed  is  even  greater  by  over  3  per 
cent.,  being  17.84  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1896.  As  the  value 
of  the  industry  product  is  found  by  subtracting  the  value  of  stock 
and  materials  consumed  from  that  of  the  gross  product,  it  leaves 
in  this  instance  the  industry  product  practically  the  same  for 
both  years.  The  industry  product  and  the  gross  product  being 
both  used  aa  divisors  to  get  the  percentage  paid  in  wages,  the 
effect  upon  the  result  is  plainly  seen,  as  the  total  amount  paid  in 
wages  is  but  little  higher  in  1897  than  in  1896.  What  is  true  in 
this  respect  regarding  the  above  industry,  is  also  true  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  the  other  industries. 

The  percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  was  83.38  per  cent,  in  1896  to  82.18  in  1897, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  gross  product  for  the  same  purpose  was 
14.33  in  1896  to  12.28  in  1897,  or  in  other  words,  the  manufac- 
turers received  less  in  1897  than  in  1896  with  which  to  pay  the 
same  expenses.  The  percentage  of  this  profit  and  expense  fund 
on  the  amount  of  capital  invested  was  42.63  in  1896,  and  36.58 
in  1897. 

The  productive  capacity  of  each  $1,000  invested  in  the  ai)ove 
industry  was  $511.20  in  1896,  falling  to  $430.75  in  1897.  This 
is  a  decrease  of.  15.73  per  cent.  The  solution  for  this  decrease 
13  again  found  in  the  practically  unchanged  value  of  the  indus- 
try product  for  the  two  years.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  above 
table,  the  capital  invested  to  manufacture  this  product  was  in-r 
creased  in  1897  by  14.91  per  cent.,  or  nearly  the  equivalent  of 
the  above  decrease.  This  fact  is  also  applicable  to  other  indus-' 
tries. 

The  average  value  of  industry  product  per  employe  is  seen 
to  be  $3,010.71  for  1896,  and  $2,908.48  for  1897,  a  decrease  of 
3.39  per  cent.  The  increase  by  this  same  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  goods, 
Explains  this  decrease.     The  average  gross  product  per  employe 
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was  $17,522  in  1896  and  $19,245  in  1897,  an  increase  of  9.83 
per  cent,  in  the  individual  output. 

The  average  investment  per  partner  or  stockholder  was 
$15,068  in  1896  and  $12,466  in  1897,  a  decrease  in  the  average 
individual  investment  of  $2,602,  indicating  an  increased  num- 
ber of  partners  and  stockholders. 

The  following  little  table,  which  may  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  above  industry  presentation,  indicates  by  percentages  the 
ratio  of  gross  product  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  The 
capital  in  each  industry  is  in  each  instance  considered  as  100. 
The  percentage  indicating  the  gross  product  is  the  relative  pro- 
portion said  product  bears  to  tlie  amoimt  of  capital  invested. 
If  the  value  of  the  gross  product  is  greater  than  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  it  is  indicated  by  a  percentage  greater  than 
100,  but  if  the  opposite  is  true,  a  percentage  less  than  100  is 
shown. 

Thus,  in  the  following  industry — flour  and  feed, — as  will  be 
seen  in  the  table  next  following,  the  value  of  goods  made,  or  gross 
product,  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital it  took  to  produce  it.  Both  years  show  over  297  per  cent., 
which  is  an  excess  of  value  of  goods  made  over  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  of  over  197  per  cent. 

The  table  follows : 


FLOUR  AND  FEED, 

• 

1806. 

1807. 

CLA.8SIFIGATION. 

Per 

coot 

Per 
cent. 

Per     !    Per 
cent.       cent. 

Capital  

100.00 

"297!56 
■••••••• 

100.00 
"i97!6s 

Value  of  eoods  made .* 

297  OS 

Excess  of  value  of  goods  made  over  capital  Invested 

197.50 

Total  

297.50 

297.50 

297  OS 

297  OS 

The  next  presentation  relates  to  lager  beer. 
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LAGER  BEER  (71  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


ClassiflcatioD. 


18tNf. 


18t»7. 


Amonnt  -of  capital  invested 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  and  other  materials  used  in  production 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and 

materials)  

Wages  (lauor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense    fund    (industry    product    less 

wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage    of  Industry    product    devoted    to    profit    and 

minor  expenses  

Percentage  of  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  of  capital 

invested    

Product  per  $1,000  capital  invested  (industry  product) i 

Average  product  per  employe  (Industry  product) 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  devoted  to  profit  and 

minor  expenses  

Average  investment  of  each  partner  or  stockholder 

Average  grosK  product  to  each  employe 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employe 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 


$33,943,545 

15,3»4,071 

3,270,795 

12,123.276 
1.649,640 

10.473.636 
18.61 

S6.39 

30.871 

357.161 

3,869 

10.71 

68.04 
71,450 

4.913 
526.54 

3,133 


$35,539,091 

16,946.217 

3.702,671 

13.242,646 
1,686,468 

11,666.078 
12.78 

87.27 

• 

32.64 

372.62 

4,260 

10.54 

68.20 
70.735 

5.452 
642.62 

3,106 


The  percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  in  the  above 
industry  in  181)6  and  1897  was  13.61  and  12.78,  resi^ectively, 
being  a  small  decrease  for  the  last  named  year.  The  percentage 
of  the  gross  product  allotted  to  wages  also  shows  a  slight  decrease 
for  1897.  The  percentages  of  industry  and  gross  products  used 
for  profit  and  other  expenses  show  a  small  increase  over  1896, 
as  does  the  industry  product  per  1,000  of  capital  invested. 

The  average  industry  and  gross  product  per  employe  show  an 
increase  of  $391  and  $539,  respectively.  The  average  invest- 
ment, however,  shows  a  decrease  of  $1,215  per  partner  or  stock- 
holder for  1897. 

The  relation  of  the  gross  product  to  the  capital  invested  is  in- 
dicated in  the  table  below : 


LAORR  BEER. 


1S96. 

• 

1<»7. 

Clamification. 

Pel 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Capital  

100.00 

■**45!35 
54.65 

100.00 

Value  of  eoods  made 

47.68 

Bzcesfl  of  caoital  over  value  of  ffoods  made 

52.32 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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It  is  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  value  of  goods  made  vtsls 
45.35  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in  1896,  the  proportion  in- 
creasing in  1897  to  47.08  per  cent. 

A  similar  comparison  follows  for  leather: 


LEATHER  (33  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Classification 


18S>7. 


Amount  of  capital  invested  

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  and  other  materials  used  In  production 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  ma 
terials)  

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit    and    minor    expense    fund    (industry    product    less 
wages)    

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor 
expenses  

Percentage  of  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  of  capital  In- 
vested    i 

Product  per  $1,000  capital  Invested  (Industry  product) 

Average  product  per  employe  (industry  product) 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  

Average  investment  to  each  partner  or  stockholder 

Average  gross  product  to  each  employe 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employe 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 


110.394,318 

13,445.346 

9.789.314 

3,656.032 

1,790.571 

1,865.4611 

48.98! 

61.02 

17.94 
351.73 
842.40 

13.31 

13.87 
5.889 
3.098 
412.57 
4,340 


$12,124,012 
15.153.361 
11.320.816 

3.832.546 
2.028.342 

1.804.203 
52.92 

47.08 

14.88 
316.U 
T?0.84 

13.88 

11.91 
6.650 
3,U0 
426.66 
4.872 


In  this  industry  the  percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in 
wages  was  48.98  in  1896  and  52.92  in  1897,  an  increase  for  the 
latter  year.  Correspondingly,  the  percentage  devoted  to  profit 
and  other  expenses  shows  a  decrease  for  the  same  period,  being 
51.02  in.  189G  and  47.08  in  1897.  The  profit  and  minor  ex- 
pense fund  was  17.94  per  cent,  of  capital  invested  in  1896,  and 
14.88  per  cent  in  1897.  The  percentage  of  gross  product  paid 
in  wages  was  practically  the  same  for  both  years,  being  13.31 
and  13.38,  respectively. 

The  product  per  $1,000,  measured  by  the  industry  product, 
was  less  in  1897  than  in  1896.  This  was  also  true  of  the  aver- 
age industry  product  per  employe.  The  average  gross  product 
to  each  employe,  and  the  average  indiA^idual  investment  show  a 

small  increase  in  the  latter  vear. 

t/ 

The  relative  proportion  of  value  product  to  the  amount  of 
capital  in  this  industry  is  found  in  the  next  table : 
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LEATHER. 


1896. 

1897. 

Clabsification. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 

1  cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Capital  

100.00 !    100.00 

Value  of  coods  made 

129.35 

"'24  .'99 

124.99 

Excess  of  value  of  goods  made  over  capital 

invested  1 

■*  29.35| 

Total   

129.35 

129.85 

124.99 

124.99 

It  is  seen  that  the  value  of  product  for  each  year  exceeds  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  being  29.35  per  cent  in  excess  in 
1896  and  24.99  per  cent,  in  1897,  indicating  a  smaller  propor- 
tionate output  in  the  latter  year. 

The  next  table  relates  to  lumber,  lath  and  shingles: 

LUMBER,  LATH  AND  SHINGLES  (168  ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


Classification. 


18tNf. 

181»7. 

144.989,633 

18,322.764 

9,861,062 

$45,642,002 
22.048,162 
12.187,622 

8.461,702 
3,904.245 

9.855.640 
4,566.264 

4,657,457 
46.14 

5,288,876 
46.33 

S3.86 

68.67 

10.12 

is&.os 

733.16 
21.31 

11.58 
215.93 
833.81 

20.72 

24.87 
70,627 

1.587 
838.26 
11.542 

23.99 
61,927 

1.864 
386.09 
U.827 

Amount  of  capital  invested  

Value  of  goods  made  and  worlc  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  and  other  materials  used  in  production 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stocks  and  ma 

terials    

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit    and    minor   expense    fund    (industry    product    less 

wages)  

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage    of  industry    product    devoted    to    profit    and 

minor  expenses  

Percentage  of  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  of  capital 

invested  , 

Product  per  $1,000  capital  invested  (industry  product)  — 

Average  product  per  employe  (Industry  product) 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  pnia  in  wages 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  devoted  to  profit  and 

minor  expenses  , 

Average  investment  to  each  partner  or  stockholder 

Average  gross  product  to  each  employe 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employe 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 


A  comparison  between  the  years  1896  and  1897  reveals  slight 
changes  in  the  percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  ^yage6,  the 
percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  other  ex- 
penses, and  the  percentage  of  the  same  items  of  capital  invested. 

The  average  product  per  employe,  both  of  the  industry  prod- 
uct and  of  the  gross  product,  shows  a  large  increase  in  1897,  be- 
ing $100.25  and  $277,  respectively. 

The  amount  of  product  per  $1,000  capital  seems  to  be  very 
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small,  being  $188.08  in  1896  and  $215.93  in  1897,  but  this  is, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
industry. 

The  percentage  of  gross  product  paid  in  wages  shows  a  slight 
decrease  for  1897,  as  does  the  percentage  of  gross  product  used 
for  profit  and  other  expenses,  being  24.87  in  1896  and  23.99  iu 
1897.  The  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  was  10.12  per  cent, 
of  capital  invested  in  1896  and  11.58  per  cent,  in  1897,  indicat- 
ing a  little  better  return  on  the  capital  invested  than  in  the  first 
named  vear. 

The  great  decline  of  $8,1iOO  in  the  average  investment  per 
partner  or  stockholder  in  1897  would  indicate  a  greater  diffu- 
sion of  capital  in  that  industry,  inasmuch  as  the  total  amount 
of  capital  invested  was  increased  considerably  in  1897. 

The  relation  of  gross  product  to  the  amount  of  capital  in  the 
above  industry  is  foimd  in  the  following  table: 


LUMBER,  LATH  AND  SHINOLES. 


1896. 

1897. 

Classification. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

CODt. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Capital  

100.00 

S9.27 

100.00 

Value  of  iroodB  made 

48.30 

Excess  of  caDltal  over  valne  of  flroods  made 

51. TO 

Totals  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

The  proportionate  value  of  gomls  made  to  that  of  invested 
capital  is  seen  to  be  higher  in  1897,  the  percentage  standing 
40.73  and  48.30,  respectively,  and  the  corresponding  excess  of 
capital  over  value  of  goods  made  is  59.27  and  51.70  per  cent., 
respectively,  for  the  two  years. 

The  next  table  is  a  comparison  for  machines  and  machinery : 
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MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY  (86  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Ciasslfication. 


1896. 


1897. 


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Vaule  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  and  other  materials  used  In  production 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  ma- 
terials)   

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product  ) 

Front  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages).. 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor 
expenses  

Percentage  of  profit  antl  minor  expense  fund  of  capital  In 
vested 

Product  per  11,000  capital  Invested  (Industry  product) 

Average  product  per  employe  (Industry  product) 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage  of  value    of  gross  product    devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  

Average  Investment  to  each  partner  or  stockholder 

Average  gross  product  to  each  employe 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employe 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 


18.244,923 
7.662,023 
3,059.369 

4.602.654 

2.195,742 

2.406.912 

47.71 

52.29 

29.19 

558.24 

1,066.17 

28.66 

31.41 
27,949 

1,775 
508.63 

4,317 


$9,038,030 
8.155.581 
3.333.014 

4.822,567 

2.343,671 

2.478,896 

48.59 

51.41 

27.42 

533.58 

1.075.00 

28.73 

80.89 
27.556 

1.818 
522.44 

4,486 


In  the  above  industry  it  is  noticeable  that  substantially  the 
same  conditions  prevail  in  one  year  as  in  the  other,  the  variation 
in  nearly  all  percentages  being  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  profit  and  other  expense  fund  of  capital  invested  of- 
fers  one  exception,  the  difference  of  1.77  per  cent,  being  noted 
as  a  decrease  for  1897,  and  the  percentage  which  this  fund 
forms  of  the  value  of  the  gross  product  also  shows  a  decrease  of 
little  more  than  one  per  cent.,  being  31.41  and  30.  39  per  cent., 
respectively. 

The  relation  of  capital  and  product  is  found  in  the  following 
table : 

MACHINES  AND  MAGHINEBT. 


1896. 

1897. 

Classification. 

• 

Per 

icent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Capital  

100.00 

7.07 

100.00 

Value  of  ffoods  made 

90.24 

Excess  of  caDital  over  ralae  of  foods  made 

9.76 

Totals  

100.00 
1— 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In  the  above  industry  the  value  of  goods  made  in  relation  to 
the  capital  invested  is  represented  by  92.93  per  cent,  in  1896 
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and  90.24  per  cent,  in  1897,  indicating  a  small  decrease  in  the 
proportionate  output  for  the  last  mentioned  year. 
The  next  table  is  for  paper  and  pulp : 

PAPER  AND  PULP  (34  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Classification. 


1896.       1807. 


AmouDt  of  capital  invested 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  and  other  materials  used  in  production 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  ma- 
terials)  

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  tizpense  fund  (Industry  product  less  wages).. 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor 
expenses   

Percentage  of  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  of  capital  in- 
vested   

Product  per  $1,000  capital  invested  (Industry  product) 

Average  product  per  employe  (industry  product) 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  Value  of  gross  product  devot€:d  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  

Average  investment  of  each  partner  or  stockholder 

Average  gross  product  to  each  employ*; 

Average  yearlv  earnings  per  employe 

Average  numoer  of  persons  employed 


18.224,977 
6.592,166 
3,392.8S2 

3.199.284 

1.243.243 

1.956.041 

38.86 

61.14 

23.41 

389.04 

1,026.89 

18.86 

29.67 
43.518 

2.115 
398.85 

8,117 


19.014.728 
6.556,806 
3,481.577 

3.074,229 

1.24(^.476 

1,833.753 

«>.85 

59.65 

20.34 
841.02 
975.S2 

18.88 

27.97 
50,930 

2,079 
393.7t 

3.158 


In  this  industry  the  percentage  paid  in  wages  of  the  industry 
product  increased  from  58.66  per  cent  in  1896  to  40.35  per 
cent,  in  1897.  A  corresponding  decrease  is  found  in  the  per- 
centage of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses, this  percentage  being  61.14  in  1896  and  59.65  in  1897. 
The  percentage  of  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  of  capital  in- 
vested was  greater  in  1896,  being  23,41  to  20.34  per  cent,  in 
1897. 

The  percentage  of  gross  product  paid  in  wages  is  ahnost  iden- 
tical for  both  years,  while  the  percentage  of  the  gross  product  to 
profit  and  expense  fund  shows  a  small  decline,  being  29.67  in 
1896  and  27.97  per  cent,  in  1897. 

The  industry  product  per  $1,000  capital  invested,  the  average 
product  per  employe  both*  of  the  industry  and  gross  product, 
show  a  falling  off.  The  average  investment  per  partner  or 
stockholder  shows  a  noticeable  increase  of  $7,412  for  the  latter 
year. 

The  relation  of  capital  and  product  is  presented  as  follows : 
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PAPER  AND  PULP. 


1896. 

1807. 

Classification. 

• 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
"Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Capital  , 

100.00 

""soiis 

19.86 

100.00 

Value  of  STOods  made 

72.72 

Excess  of  caoltal  over  value  of  eoods  made 

27.28 

Totals  ' 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  value  of  goods  made  in  1897  in  the  above  industry  is  rela- 
tively smaller  than  in  1896  when  compared  to  the  amoimt  of 
capital  invested,  being  80.15  per  cent,  in  1896  to  72.7a  in  1897. 
The  excess  of  capital  over  the  value  of  product  showing  19.85  per 
cent,  and  27.28  per  cent.,  respectively,  for  the  two  years. 

The  next  presentation  is  for  sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc. : 

SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS  AND  MOULDINGS  (73  ESTABLISMENTS) 


Classification. 


1896.       1897. 


Amount  of  capital  Invested  

Value  of  gods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  and  other  materials  used  In  production 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  ma- 
terials)   

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages).. 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor 
expenses  

Percentage  of  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  of  capital  in- 
vested   

Product  per  $1,000  capital  Invested  (industry  product) 

Average  product  per  employe  (industry  product) 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  

Average  investment  to  each  partner  or  shareholder 

Average  gross  product  to  each  employe 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employe 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 


$5,504,932 
5.002.045 
2,680,742 

2.321.303 

1,086,510 

1.234.793 

46.80 

53.20 

22.43 
421.681 
723.821 

21.72 

24.68 
20.388 

1.5591 
338.79! 

3.2071 


$5,541,357 
5,260,706 
2.879.007 

^2.381.699 

1,159,449 

1.222.250 

48.68 

51. S2 

22.06 
429.80 
679.12 

20.92 

23.23 
20.373 

1.500 
330.61 

3.507 


No  material  change  is  found  in  any  of  the  items  presented 
for  the  above  industry.  All  the  percentages  but  one  show  a 
slight  decrease  for  1897.  The  percentage  of  industry  product 
paid  in  wages  is  the  only  one  showing  an  increase,  being  46.80 
per  cent,  in  1896  and  48.68  p^r  cent,  in  1897. 

The  industry  product  per  $1,000  of  capital  invested  shows  a 
little  better  return  for  1897,  being  $429.80  to  $421.68  for  1896. 
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The  relative  position  of  the  value  of  goods  made  to  that  of 
capital  invested  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  percentages : 


SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS.  ETC. 


Clajbification. 

1896. 

1897. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Capital  

100.00  

100.00 

Value  of  goods  made 

1 

90.S6 

........ 

94.M 

Bzcess  of  capital  oyer  value  of  ffooder  made 

9.14J 

5.06 

Totals  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

• 

100.00 

For  the  two  years  considered,  the  value  of  the  goods  made  has 
nearly  equallo<l  the  amount  of  capital  used  to  produce  it.  Thus, 
in  1896  it  wm  90.8G  per  cent,  of  the  capital  used,  increasing  in 
1897  to  94.94  percent. 

The  final  table  relates  to  all  industries : 


ALL.  INDUSTRIES. 


Classification. 


Amount  of  capital  invested 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  and  other  materials  used  in  production , 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  ma 

terials 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit    and    minor    expense    fund    (industry    product    less 

wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage    of    industry    product    devoted    to  profit    and 

minor  expenses  

Percentage  of  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  of  capital 

invested   

Product  per  11.000,  capital  invested  (industry  product) 

Average  product  per  employe  (Industry  product) 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  paid  in  wages ..I 

Percentage  of  value  of  gross  product  devoted  to  profit  and 

minor  expenses  

Average  investment  to  each  partner  or  stockholder 

Average  gross  product  to  each  employe 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employe 

Average  numl>er  of  persons  employed 


1894f. 

18»7. 

$175,905,124 

156.1S2.906 

87,027.286 

1189.760.669 

169.946.673 

98,130.070 

68.125.640 
Sl.749.822 

71.816.602 
36.583.044 

36,375.818 
46.64 

35,233.S6lF 
50.94 

43.86 

49.08 

20.67 
387.29 
861.02 

20.46 

18.56 
325.7S 
820.44 

21.S2 

23.42 
21.071 

1.908 
386.63 
80.051 

ao.78 

20.989 

1.9a 

<16.7» 

87,534 

The  relative  condition  as  between  the  two  years  for  all  indus- 
tries is  to  some  extent  shown  in  the  percentages  in  the  above 
table. 

When  we  analyze  the  proportions  of  the  industry  product 
paid  in  wages,  and  the  amount  going  to  the  profit  and  minor  ex- 
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pense  fund,  we  find  that  a  greater  percentage  was  paid  in  wages 
in  1897,  the  percentages  being  46.64  and  50.94,  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  part  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses was  more  favorable  to  the  manufacturers  in  1896  than 
ill  1897,  the  percentage  being  53.36  for  the  first  named  year  and 
49.06  for  the  last 

The  percentage  which  this  profit  and  expense  fund  forms  of 
the  amoimt  of  capital  invested,  is  corroborative  of  the  last  men- 
tioned item,  the  percentages  standing  20.67  for  1896  and  18.56 
for  1897.  The  percentage  paid  in  wages  of  the  gross  product 
indicates  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  the  industry  product, 
namely,  that  the  year  1897  was  more  favorable  to  wages  than 
the  preceding  year,  the  percentages  being  20.46  and  21.52,  re- 
spectively. 

The  percentage  of  the  gross  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  exi)enses  was  23.42  in  1896  and  20.73  in  1897. 

The  efficiency  of  capital  appears  to  be  less  in  1897,  as  the 
value  of  the  industry  product  per  $1,000  capital  invested  was 
$387.29  in  1896  to  $325.76  in  1897.  The  average  industry 
product  per  employe  was  also  a  little  less  for  the  latter  year,  but 
the  average  to  each  worker  of  the  gross  product  shows  an  in- 
crease for  1897. 

The  average  investment  per  partner  or  stockholder  was  prac- 
ticallv  the  same  for  both  vears. 

The  proportion  of  the  gross  product  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  is  a  little  higher  in  1897,  being  89.56  per  cent,  to  88.20 

■ 

per  cent,  the  preceding  year,  -as  indicated  in   the  following  and 
final  table : 


ALL  INDUSTRIES. 


• 

1896. 

1807. 

Classification. 

Per- 
cent- 
ages. 

Per- 

cent* 
agefl. 

Per- 
cent- 
ages. 

Per- 
cent- 
ages. 

Capital  

100.00 

100.00 

Value  of  goods  made , 

88.20 
11.80 

89.66 

£xce8B  of  capital  over  value  of  goods  made 

10.44 

Totals  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

